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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1937 


Ut. Brilliant pageantry marked the oelebration of the Proclamation Parade in 
important cities and towns in India. 

2nd. A large number of Indian Princes and Ruling Chiefs disoussed with the 
Viceroy's speoial representatives in Calcutta the question of their accession to 
the Indian Federation. 

Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by Rao Bahadur T. 8. Venkataram at the opening of the Indian Soience 
Congress at Hyderabad. 

Speaking at Nagpur Mr. Jinnah outlined the Moslem League’s policy of oom- 
munal unity and inter-communal amity. 

3rd. At a meeting in Calcutta, Mr. M. A. Jinnah warned Congress not to interfere 
in Moslem affairs. Mr. Jinnah toured Bengal on behalf of Moslem League candi¬ 
dates for the Legislatures. 

The future policy of the Y. M. C. A. was disoussed at the world Y. M. C. A. 
Conference which opened at-Mysore, 

The strike situation of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway improved considerably. 

Mr. W. D. West, addressing the Geology and Geography Section of tho Indian 
Soience Congress at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes. 

4th. Some of the problems facing Indian students were dealt with by Dr. Dulta, 
President of the Indian Council of the Y. M. C. A., speaking at the World 
Y. M. C. A.’s Conferenoe at Mysore. 

Stl> Several problems in connection with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
disoussed at the aunual general meeting of the Institute of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre. 

6th. The origin of the inhabitants of Coorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer when he presided over the Anthropology section of 
the Indian Soience Congress at Hyderabad. 

7th, A proposal designed to put an end to the politioal dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of exeoutive power was aooepted by 
a large number of leaders of the two communities. 

8th. The policy and prinoiple of the All-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a speeoh at Daooa. 

Replying to addresses at Ranchi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the 
solution to poverty lay in Swaraj. 

12th. The management of the Model Mills, Nagpur, declared a look-out and about 
3,000 operatives were thrown out of work. 

13th. The future of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the South Indian branoh of 
the European Association. 

15th. Problems confronting Burma under the ooming Reforms were considered by 
the Vioeroy in a speech at Mandalay, 

17th. Tbe Caloutta University scheme for the training of some stndente In the 
different ■ auches of trade and industry in co-operation with basinets houses, 
was outlined in a memorandum issued by the Vice-Chancellor, 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER t 19 January ’37— 

About 1,000 boys and girls attended the annual rally of Cawnpore Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 

Polling in Calcutta in connexion with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly commenced to-day. 

18th. Enthusiasm engendered by the general elections to the new ‘Bengal 
Assembly reached its height in Calcutta when polling took place for the general 
constituency seats. 

10th. That the interest in ambulance work was growing in Bongal, was referred 
to with satisfaction by the Governor of Bengal when he gave away the ^trophies 
at the annual competition in Calcutta. 

The need for greater efficiency in railway administration was stressed in a 
memorandam submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Railway 
Inquiry Committee. 

A White Paper presented to Parliament enumerating changes in the East 
India Loans Bill which were necessary to bring the Secretary of State's powers 
into conformity with the terms of the India Act. 

2 l»t. The elections in the Punjab were attended by numerous incidents. Police had 
to rescue Pandit Malaviya from rowdies in Amritsar. 

23rd. Various bodies under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
annual meeting of the Senate. 

The scheme for the training of seleoted students in different branches of trade, 
industry and commerce, proposed to be initiated by the Calcutta University, was 
approved by the 8enate. 

25th. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Henry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided concerning the health of State prisoners. 

The Assam Moneylenders’ Act was stated to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agriculturists in the province. 

The Constitution Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi to 
consider matters affecting Indian States and the All-India Federation, 

24th. Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Member, introduced the Indian Insurance Bill in the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted two official resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven¬ 
tions of the International Labour Conference. 

India's ratio policy was criticized at the annual meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

“Independence Day” celebrated throughout India with Flag hoisting, processions 
and meetings befitting the ocoasion. 

27th, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Member of the Bengal Executive Council, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty leader Mr. Fazlul Haq. in the Bengal; elections. 

28th The Assembly debated the Bill to validate inter-caste marriages among Hindus. 

20th. ThefDacca Sessions Judge hald that Government are obliged to pay allowances 
to persons interned unaer Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and that an 
internee whose demand for an allowance failed to meet with response had “a 
reasonable grievance”. 

30th. Congress candidate were uniformly Successful at the.Bengal Assembly elections. 

A report from Delhi suggested sharp conflict of opinion among the Princes on 
Federal plan outlined in the India Act and the States’ Instrument of Accession, 

There was a procession of 4,000 students in Calcutta on the occavsion of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Calcutta University. 

3l*t. Mr. A. £. Fazlul Huq declared at a reception given him by Molsem students 
of Bengal that the Proja Party would co-operate with the other Moslem groups 
in the Bengal Assembly, 
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k j*° £ rounc * that discussion of controversial items in the Assembly agenda 

amftn/?mfnf Ua * ri a m u? ir al ? senc0 ’ Congressmen protested against discussion of 
amendments to Assembly rules concerning interpellations. 


<§I 


lit. 


FEBRUARY 1937 

The principal aim of the Scout Movement was the promotion of peace and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-Powetl in an interview at Delhi. 

Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) introduced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act. 

2nd. Lord Badon-Powell paid a surprise visit to the Jamboree camp at Delhi, 
a Select ODmmittea S0d the LaW Member ’ s notion to refer the Insurance Dill to 

tho*Scout'and'Quido'movements. * D9 ' hi andieDoe on the ’ romantio inception of 

3rd progi3 ra me K at i a'meeting K!Snshiganj. Pl ° ia Partj ’ BengaI ’ 0lltlined his * ,a,ty ' 8 
their 0 viows'on proMe^ *° ‘ he Iadian Prin0eS ' ex ! lre3sed 

oI T t h h 0 e SS/Sri Bad«r-°Powoll. tnb0re0 MW ‘°° k ^ < b * 

ly^resented* by "several SASP. tSUSffl—' ** *”* 

4lb The Assembly passed Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill securing for Hindu widows the rhiht 
to inherit property. a LUt> ri * ai 


6th. Election results announced so far iu the Punjab indicated a landslide fnr th a 
Congress. Tns 

7tb. The death occurred of Stfami Akhandananda, president of the Rarakrisbna 
mission, ‘ a 


ftth. Negotiation between the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron Rn <i 
Steel Company for a steel merger broke down. 

The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative rules relating 
to questions. 6 

The King postponed the Delhi Durbar to a later date as he found it impossible 
to be absent from Britain in the first year of his reign. 

uir J a raes Taylor’s address at the Resorve Bank’s annual meeting in Borabav 
ealt with the grounds on which he confidently predicted a prosperous time 
ahead for the Indian agriculturist. 


9tb. Ihe Assembly passed the lnoomo-tax Amendment Bill. 


,Ot r;,„ Th0 Industnes Member’s resolution providing for the establishment < 
h6 aftBr 5t had beeo strougly opposed 


a Road 
by the 


^^sttsssst&s^i s?&£gr «• 

B '‘ m, Mr,s ” d u “ “ “»*'»» »< province', first Hones 


“ Uh "» “* **«•- 


Lab ex-Minister of the 
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Following tbs breakdown of negotiations for a steel 
oteei Co. decided to extend their plant at Jamshedpur. 


merger, the Tata Iron and 


15th. The executive committee of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
between tho leaders of this party and those of the Moslem League for the pur¬ 
pose of working the new Constitution. 


15th. A surplus was forecast in the Railway Budget which was presented in the 
Legislative Assembly. r 


17th. The gigantic task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the \ ice-Chanoellor at tho Calcutta Convocation. 

The only way to revive university education from its “chronic debility” was to 
make the vernacular the medium of instruction, said Dr. Tagoro in his convocation 
address. 


Sir Sikandar Hayet Khan, leader of the Punjab Unionist Party, accopted the 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to .assist him in forming a ministiy. 

The Constitution Committee appointed by the conference of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay *o consider Federation 'questions, submitted its first recommendations. 

I8th. L. P. Congress Socialists who hitherto had been opposed to acceptance of 
office. we»e now reported to have changed their attitude and were likely to join 
the Congress Cabinet. 


19th. The need for a policy of reciprocity in the trade relations between Britain 
and India was emphasised at a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, 

2l»t Mr. J H. Morgan, legal adviser to the Chamber of Princes, submitted his 
report to the Chancellor of the Chamber on the question of the entry of the 
Indian States into the Federation. 

Recent pronouncements in Britain that India has not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity are characterized by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, as propaganda by Lancashire in order to pre-judge the issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress between the two countries. 

22nd. The president of the Congress put a ban on premature moves by Congress¬ 
men to form ministries in the provinces. 

23rd. Th 5 Council of fitate passed the Bill providing for the grading and marketing 
of farm produoe. 

The Prosident of the Assembly had to ask a member of the Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair. 


24th. The Assembly carried a cut motion under the Railway Board tc discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood Committee. 

25th. In tho Council of State the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sodition. 

The cut motion iu the Assembly to censure the Government for not taking 
:'Jcp8 to manufacture locomotives in India was passed. 

A special demonstration of the Empire air mail scheme was given at the 
Delhi aerodrome. 

The death occurred in Caluutta of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitrs, 

26th. A cut motion to discuBB “the paucity of Moslems in Railway Services” was 
earned in the Assembly. 

27th. The Congress Working Commitee issued a statement reiterating the Party’s 
programme in tho Legislatures. 

Congressmen staged a walk-out in the Assembly as a protest against a word 
used in the JBInauce Member’s Budget speech. 

28th. Following a note of no-oonfidenoe two Burmese Ministers tendered their 
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2nd. About 35,000 workers of a jute mill in Howrali struck work. 

Mon. Romain Rolland, the French writer and pacifist, in a message to the 

S a Tus D tioe in the 5SS° M “ Ca ‘° Utta Ur68d the n0ed for the P romotion of 

^ j^? r * Rabiodra Nath Tagore in a Press statement said that the “devastation 
tide of International Fascism in Spain should be checked. ° 

* S the of - ™ io * s F^ths were referred to by Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore in his presidential address at the Parliament of Religions in Caloutta. 

Assembly 1 debate^on*toe**Budget 91 "^ tmti ° D P ' aD3 W6ie S8verely oritioizad durin « 

0 B 0 °i ^°“ se of Representatives carried three token outs, including one 

criticizing the Government for incurring heavy expenditure on the police. 8 

with^Hfs^^xoellenov thn^'n** Bar£y * n tbe Pen 8 al Assembly had an interview 
Ministry! b y the Go7ernor ,n connexion with the formation of a 

8th ‘ The* t Assemb“° t begaii Ut 1ts mi fivL n distriot was reported. 

E “ r rc P I min Q | r0UP , rai8ed adebat6 oa ^S^rtteriffpol^ Th * 

r ^ eser ' be °some rnnd?** se!eo . ted . by th ® F '“anoe Member 

Budget m the Council of State U d agamat him by the critics of the 

State. Contempt of Court8 ( amendment ) Bill was passed by the Council of 

%SwSS 01 019 Ar “ y ™ «P^® d in the Assembly by 
Haq ’ l9adBr o£ ths Party agreed to form 


Mr. Fazlul 
Bengal. 


a Ministry in 


7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian insurant , . 

Hirachand urged lor protection against competition by foreiKn^omnani^ Wa ch * nd 

The U. P. and Punjab committees of the Congress d H f>irio,i . 
acceptance. congress decided against office 

8th. Since, in response to an invitation from the Governor Mr Run ^ , 

taken to submit proposals for the personnel of the Ministry 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the BiJ^ A «^ bl i! y 
political leaders of different communities outside the legislature 8mb y an d a so 

The appeal of 41 persons who had been sentenoed Mowing a riot in □ 

Beach Jute mill was missed by the sossious court. a Garden 

The Assembly held a long debate ou the position of Indians abroad. 

letter t .°“?h QIt ^ e ° £ the B r rma Indian chamber of Commerce addressed a 
letter to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postaland telegraph 

9,h u,.,?*rl ,0I!a »o.i bet . we * 10 puro P &4n countries and the poseibititv of tWll ...t 
ww* diaouBsed «t a mooting‘bold at the CfaomlnghM ?! M. 0 .V iJoatoutta 

jS£ were ia ta - a7 Oompuleory inBmacoTaotor 

zifuex'sar* *-• 

U “‘ ,h » c ”!'“ »««w Am wiielj 
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10th. Differences arose between the delegates negotiating an Indo-Japanese trade 
agreement on four main points. 


11th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, tho Congress President, was not in favour of the 
proposal that Congressmen should be elected as Speakers of provincial legisla¬ 
tures in those provinces in which the Congress Party was in a majority. 


12th. The significence of the life and teachings of Sri Ramkrishna in the light of 
present-day events, were discussed at a students’ conference in Calcutta. 

A dagger attack was alleged to have been made on Sir J. P. Srivastava, U. P. 
Minister, at Cawnpore. 

Questions relating to the enhanced postal rates to Burma were asked in the 
Assembly. 

Strong opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced in the Assembly 
when Sir James Grigg moved that the measure be taken into consideration. 

Several non-official resolutions were dealt with by the Council of State. 

No decision was arrived at by Bengal Congressmen in regard to the office 
acceptance issue. 

13th. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held decided 
against office acceptance* 


14th. Tho Bengal jnte mill strike situation were unchanged with 17 mills and 
47,000 operatives reported to be idle. 

The Orissa committee was the latest Congress provincial organization to vote 
for offices. 


15th. The U. P. Moslems arrived at an agreement which would enable them to 
take concerted action in the U. P. Assembly. 

The question of Indianization in tho higher secretariat posts was raised by a 
non-official member in the Council of State. 

An optimistic speeoh in regard to the coming changes in India was made by 
the Viceroy at a dinner iq New Delhi. 

16th. After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted tho motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Finance Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee passed resolution recommending conditional 
acoeptanoe of offices. 

No conclusion was reached at the discussion between the Government of India 
and its non-official advisers on the new Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

17 th, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, a prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 was 
released in Calcutta. 

A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly. 


18th. A motion nrgiog the abandonment of the additional sugar excise duty was 

carried in the Assembly. _ . g ^ c 

The more rapid Indianization of the Army was pleaded for in the Council of 

State. 


191 b, The debate on the Indian Finance Bill concluded in the Assembly. 


20th. The Assembly rejected Sir James Grigg’s motion for the restoration of th« 
additional excise duty on sugar. 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Block of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

The Congress Covention concluded its two-day’s session at Delhi. 

The part he was to play in promoting the economic welfare of the Punjab under 
the new constitution whs outlined by His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson at .the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce meeting. 

Two Congress party leaders were reported to have received maawgefl from 
Governors of their respective provinces. 
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22 iKifc ( W by the Con S resa Working Committee at Delhi, 
ioiiowing latificatioa of the ofBco acceptance resolution. 


coiu mining i t i?n?fr^ >i in tm f u S- 0f “ coramitt f° to Noire into the conditions of tho 
Indian'Milinglederation ^cutta^ at tho of the 


addre^wim^J'^■ Il ? dia 'T as referred to by Sir Archibald Cochran when uo 
Rangoon. ° ut S0SS 'on of tho Sonata and -House of Representatives iu 


23l Hurma^ChambeTof I Com"[^r™f P ° Sta ‘ aQd te!egraph rates were ol ’ itiois0d by the 


rogarding^1o?ma 7 Kf Min&riel. WW0 *“ “ With Coagress p3rty leadors 


Mr* might 0 S'hS l!s[7 WaS 3till : iQcom P l0t0 a °* it was likely that 


24 *versaik)us 0 with S t?nr-ftrnn^o DgieSS )- Par Vi 0!i i n varioas P r35,iacial Assemblies had con¬ 
versations with Governors regarding tho formation of Ministries. 

thfLm^tion^a Mites™ 1 °/. BeaSa ' aooepted Mr - Paz,ul Sa * B for 


.JpS vsnrtfrgi. *«&» tryfif sat 

disturbance m connexion with a Holt procession. 4 u uinuu-Aioslem 


Education problems in India wore disoussod by the Vice-Chanooiirr ■ n 
University presiding over the All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference at JalpMguri. ^ 


28l ^Miiistfr l0m L03SU ° l8aJ9r iU B ° mbay ’ Sir A ‘ M ' K ‘ r)0hl * vi ’ dooliaed t0 form 


Congress leaders iu Orissa and the Central Provinces refused to form Minim,;™ 
in their respective provinces. mimauies 


29th. Au appeal for a united party to offer effective opposition to tho Concern 
was made by Sir A. P. Patro in Madras. » r,s - 


An agreement was said to have been reached in the Indo-Japaneso trade talks 
11)0 decline in terrorist activities was referred to in tha (w ftr !L * 0 talkl • 
the administration of Bengal, for 1935-36. Government report on 




The question of fixing a maximum weight for motor vehicles using reals it 
rural areas was referred by the India Government to local Governments. 


30th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on Congress refusal to form Ministries. 


‘* k ' Sj “» A~»Wj to W. th. “ constitutional 


miMS'S* r s ?ra «*,«»««- ***■ 

the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. * b Pau a * i* 10 aumla i meeting oi 


The President of the Assembly ruled out ,i nr j. r (i 
regarding the ban imposed by the Commissioner of Police CulciftTprece^or" 
2 
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Satisfaction at the composition of the nevr Bengal Cabinet was expressed by the 
Mabarajauhiraj of Burdwaa presiding at the annual meeting of the British Indian 
Association in Calcutta. 


31*t. Ia the Council of State, a member complained that by not being present when 
tue Council was considering the Finance Bill, the Finance Member had shown 
“deliberate disrespect” to the House. 

The Assembly carried an adjournment motiou in connexion with the recently 
announced re-organisation of the Indian Medical Service. 


APRIL 1937 

lit. The adjournment motion regarding reorganization of tho I. M. S. was talked 
out in the Council of State. 

Over 30 persons including the Secretary of the All India Socialist Party were 
arrested in connexion with the demonstration against tho inauguration of the new 
Constitution. 

2nd The Assembly carried Mr. Asaf All’s censure motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult” to the Congress flag at Delhi on April 1. 

Questions were asked in the Assembly regarding the Italian Government’s order 
to Indian firms in Abyssinia to close down their business in that country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru held that the Congress refusal to hold office was tanta¬ 
mount to shrink its responsibilities. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai blamed the Government for the Congress decision on 
Ministries, 

The Nawab of Chhatari succeeded in forming a cabinet in the U. P. 

3rd. The death occurred at Luoknow of Raja Sir Rampal Singli (70), the well-kuown 
politician, educationist and business man. 

The Assembly passed two official Bills and adjourned sine die. 

Questions regarding the location of India’s Federal Court wero asked in the 
Council of 8tate. 

Further evidence was recorded in the case in which five men were being tried 
fur an alleged attempt to bribe a Government official in order to obtain budget 
information. 

A large number of Indian Rulers sailed from Bombay for England to attend 
the Coronation. 

4th Referring to the office impasso, Sir James Crerar, a former Home Member of 
the Government of India in a newspaper article stated that the Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platform but no programme. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce urged the Government of India to restore 
tho postal and telegraph rates between India and Burma to their former level 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Moslem Independent Party gave a man¬ 
date to Mr. M. Tunas to form a Ministry. 

5th. A ronolution moved in the Council of State urging that in future no non-Indian 
should bo appointed on a committee set up by Government, was rejected without 
a division. 

Bengal and Punjab M. L* A.s took the Oath of Allegiance. 

6th The Opposition in the Punjab Assembly staged a walk-out after the election 
of the Speaker. 

The -lion of the 8peaker and Deputy Speaker to the Bengal Assembly took 
place to-day. 
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The Congress Party in tho Punjab Assembly did not attend when the 
Governor delivered his inaugural address in tho House. 

A resolution in the Council of State recommended an increase in the number 
of Indian judges in the High Court iu India. 


7th. Tm Council of State rejected a resolution recommending the taking of 
practical steps to increase the purchasing power of the Indian masses. 

Anuual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce commenced 
in Delhi. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque was elected Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
provinoe. 

8th. The adjournment motion moved in tho Bengal Assembly in connection with 
the jute mills strike situation was talkod out 

In the Council of State, which was adjourned sine die , Sir Jagadish Prasad 
made a statement regarding India’s attitude to one cf the “racial^ Bills in (ho 
o. African Legislative Assembly. 

The death occurred suddenly in Calcutta of Sir A. Suhrawardy, a former 
Member of the Council of State. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill was passed by the Punjab Assembly and an 
adjournment motion to discuss the police handling of tho riot at Tanipat wa 3 
disallowed. ° r 


9th. Assam’s slender financial resources wore roferred to by Sir Robort Reid in a 
' joint address to the Upper and Lower Houses of tho province. 

Mr. B. C. Mitra was elected President of tho Bengal Legislative Council, defeat¬ 
ing his rival by the narrow margin of one vote. 

The India Government was seriously considering measures to protect Indian 
coastal trade from the increasing menace of Japanese shipping. 

A wavo of intense disappointment was the first, reaction of Indian political 
leaders to the speech of Lord Zetland dofining the British Government’s attitude 
to the political impasse. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the political impasse,' suggested the 
appointment of a judicial tribunal to decide whether it was competent For Govern¬ 
ors to give the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Bibar Government decided to reduce the minimum price of sugarcane and 
were at present coucorned over tho problem of the heavy surplus of sugarcane 
in Bihar. 


12th. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss Lord Zetland’s 
recent speech was talked out after a debate lasting two hours. 

Indian Christians of South India urged for a compromise with a view to tho 
establishment of a permanent Ministry. 

I he United Provinces Cabinet issued a statement on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse. 

15th. Mr. Fazltil Huq described the Bengal Cabinet as a very happy family whan 
he replied to an address presented to the Bengal Ministers by Caicutta students 1 
federation. 

Malik Khuda Bur, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the Frontier Assembly, 

16th. Mr George Moigau, President of the European Association, reviewed tho 
present political impasse in India when he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Association in Calcutta. 


17l L.J^^ n f«‘r lC ?hc iQ (W^ B M ; har , iQ « I^ess statoment said that it was hardly 
CO'CS. ,r> . * h ess to demaud assurances from 'ho Governor in the 

terms as * he £. d { f 0 “ rin d m t * Q autuai practice the Governor has given his Ui.u-H~ 
ters luuetteied fiee om to carry out the business of Government. 

Toe Director (/( lu Instruction exempted three Government sohools for 

« f °/ 8irls in C:llcutta - from rt* use of verua- 

Milar as a medium of instruction and examination, 
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In opening the annual meeting of tlio Bihar Chamber of Commerce, His Excell¬ 
ency Sir Maurice Hallett appealed for co-operation in solving the problems facing 
the province. 

18th. India’s Ministers were not puppets, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, 
criticizing the Congress Party at a luncheon in Calcutta. 

19th. An application for an injunction was made in the Calcutta High Court in 
which the legality of the election of the Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assombly was questioned. 

Criticism of the Congress effort to divide Moslem ranks was the burden of a 
statement to the Press by Mr. M. A. Jinuah. 

20th. Mr. N. R. Sarker, in a letter to the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, explained why he resigned his membership of the Committee. 

21*t. Mr. F. E. James addressing a meeting of the European Association at Madras, 
referred to the fundamental uncertainty of the Congress policy. 

22nd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s move to make Moslems join the Congress in 
Jarg. numbers received warm reception. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Poona, clarified the Congress point of 
view in the present political dead-lock. 

23rd. Fourteen persons were killed and 42 wounded when police opened fire on 
rioters in a village in Alwar State. 

24ih. The Bihar Government decided to restore to popular control the administra¬ 
tion of several municipalities that had been superseded for mis-management. 

The Madras Cabinet’s programme of work included reduction of land tax, 
revision of the land revenue system, a five year plan in agriculture, and a 
drive against illiteracy. 

25th. Twelve persons were arrested for disobeying the police ban on the playing 
of music in or near the Sonya Maruti temple in Poona. 

26tb. Pandit Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued counter-statements' on the Congress 
bid to capture Moslem support. 

Four persons were sentenced by an Alipore magistrate to various terms of 
rigor >ns imprisonment under the Arms Act. 

Nine more jute mills in the Barrackpore aroa closed down rendering 29,500 
operatives idle. 

27th. Seventeen persons charged with conspiracy to wage war against the King- 
Emperor were convicted and sentenced by a Special Tribunal at Alipore. 

28th Mr. Bhojsingh Pahaljani was elected Speaker of the Sind Legislative 
Assombly. 

29th. The Congress Working Committee resolution on tho political deadlock was 
stated to be another triumph for Mahatma Gandhi. 

11 was reported that a programme of action devised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
being considered by tho Congress cabinet. 

The Calcutta High Court dismissed the application filed by Mr. T. C. Goswami 
asking for an injunction restraini g Khan Bahadur Azizu! Haquo from acting as 
Spaaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


MAY 1937 

1st. The communal tension at Madras continued and fifty persons were treated for 
injuries. 

"Mhy Day” in Calcutta passed of peacefully. There was a meeting held on the 
mniiim which was well attended. 
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2nd. Communal tension was reported to have eased in Madras where, however, stone 
throwing still continued. 

3rd. 85 Juto Min strikers were arrested in the Jute Mill area in the suburbs of 
Calcutta following an attempt to start the Mills by the authority. 

A series of supplementary questions wero evoked by a question by Mr. Morgan 
Jones requesting the Government to suggest a formula for agreement with Cou- 
gress leaders by which the judges of the Federal Court would act as Arbitrators. 
'*•' Butler showed an adamantine attitude aud replied with a graceless, u No”. 

6th. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement regarding tho controversy over tho Con¬ 
gress bid to capturo tho support of Moslems. 

Twenty-two Juto mills and 93,000 oporatives wero still idle in Bongal. 

7tlr Following assurances given by the Hon’ble Chief Minister of Bengal the AII- 
E jngal Jute Workers* Central Strike Committee decided to call off the Bengal Jute 
workers strike on. and from Monday, the 10th May. More than 2,000,000 jute 
workers and 40 mills wero involved in the strike which continued for the last 
two months and a half. 

Tand itJa wall aria! Nohru in reply to a civic address in Rangoon urged for 
co-oporation between Indians and Burmans. 

J?® rs ? ns were injured, including two municipal commissioners, as a 
JJ** 11 c * l * r £ es resorted to by the police for the first timo in connection 
with tho Sonya Maruti temple Satyagraha, 


8th. Reaction in India to Lord Zetland’s statement on the constitutional impasso 
were marked. Mahatma Gandhi in a press interview stated that tho latest 
pronouncement of Lord Zetland was no contribution to tho removal of the political 
deadlock in India. 

Tho Government of Bengal offered facilities to labour leaders with a view tn 
ending the Jute Mill strike, 

10th. The Calcutta Corporation decided not to participate in the Coronation 
celebration. 

Tho Mayor of Bombay informed the Corporation that ho proposed sending 
Coronation greetings to Their Majesties. 

11th. The policy of the All-India Moslem League was explained to a gathering at 
Lucknow by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Elaborate traffic arrangements were made in Calcutta to cope with the rush 
of Coronation illumination sight-seers.- 

The Government of Punjab took action against persons who were coming into 
the province with a view to fomenting Communist trouble among the masses. 

The Viceroy sent a loyal message to His Majesty the King on behalf of the 
Princes and people of India. 

12th. The Coronation was celebrated throughout India with great rejoicings. Brilliaut 
illuminations and a successful traffic control scheme were features of the Coro¬ 
nation oelebratious. 

13th. The Sonya Maruti Temple Satyagraha concluded at midnigld when the last 
batch of 7 worshippers led by Mr. Viswasrao Dewre, President of Varnasrara 
Swarajya Sangha, defied the Magistrate’s order by ringing the temple bch. The 
Satyagraha commenced on April 25 and lasted 19 days when over 1035 offer d 
worship in dehance of the Magistrate’s order, But about 700 wore arrested 
including Hindu leaders of all sections. The order against music expired to-day. 

An official statement issued on the withdrawal of the curfew and other res¬ 
trictive orders m Midnapore. 

14th. Some Madras Congressmen favoured acceptance of office in tho light of 
Lord Zetland s recent statement. 



mtSTffy 



15th. U. P. Muslims were unanimously of opinion that tbe only right and correct 
attitude for Muslims to act upon and adopt was to unconditionally join the Indian 
National Congress and participate in the struggle for freedom of the country. 

Mr. Kher, leader cf the Bombay Assembly Congress Party, in a statement, 
t criticized tho action of the Governor for having put a narrow and legalistic 
interpretation on tho Constitution Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru regarded Mr. Butler’s and Lord Zetland's latest state¬ 
ments as constituting assurances. 

The Bengal Premier hoped to remove the causes of friction between the 
employees following the recent mill strike in Calcutta. 

16th, Mr, C. Rajagopalacbari, in a Press statement, explained the Congress viewpoint 
regarding the suggestion that there was no serious difference between a Ministry’s 
resignation and dismissal. 

17th, Extensive control over methods of coal mining and a cess on coal despatches 
wore among th. recommendations made in tbe report of tho Coal Mining Committee 
appointedjto examine India’s resources of coal, the need for conservation, etc. 

18th. Two men were seriously injured following an explosion which occurred at 
Mi tan Ghat, in Patna City. It may bo recalled that a bomb exploded in this particular 
locality In July last year. Five men were arrested in that connection and three 
of them, all accused, were sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment each a 
few days ago. 

19th. The Premier of the Punjab criticized the Congress demand in a speech and 
made a reference to the position of the minorities. 

Certain observations were made at Coonoor by Mr. F. E. James on the Bengal 
Europeans’* manifesto regarding the constitutional impasse. 

20th The Bengal Premier discussed the recent Jute Mill strike with the President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Tho Congress secretary in a statement explained the Congress attitude to the 
minorities. 

21 n. Ten persons were killed and 120 injured in a Shia-Sucni clash in Lucknow. 

'22nd. Six thousand railway workshop workers went on a stay-in strike at Lahore. 
The Bengal Government agreed to grant a five year subsidy to a company 
formed for salt manufacture in the province. 

:hx’y persons were arrested for defiance of a ban on a Madras institution. 

23rd. The riot situation at Lucknow showed signs of improvement but stray as¬ 
sails continued. 

Tho “stay-in” strike in tho Lahore Railway workshops fizzled out. 

24th. Hindu Muslim riots ocourred in C. P. and the Punjab and communal tension 
aod panic prevailed at Shikarpur in Sind. 

The Bengal Government issued statement on the desecration of some images in 
Serajgang. 

Tho Indiau Merchants 7 Chamber, Bombay, addressed the India Government’s 
Foreign Department on the expulsion of the Indian firm of Mahomed Ali and Co, 
from Abyssinia. 

25th. Tributes to the memory of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee were paid at tho comme¬ 
moration of his death anniversary. 

Tho Madras Government issned a communique on the circumstances relating to the 
closing of a school at Kottapalum. 

z6th. The Bengal Labour Ministry issued a statement on the jute mills situation. 

lho ii. I\ Governor in a speech discussed the relationship between Governors 
and their Ministers uudur the new constitution. 
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2 ^ l u‘ t?' to Bengal cotton industry from unjustified strikes was referral tn 
by tho President of tho Bengal Millowners’ Association 
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1 ' f, m i < ? 1 \ argos w ? ro frame d by tho Special Tribunal at Chittaeom? in H.n in 

affjraj-sw ftjsas :«ai~ 
“sSW® &&& aksc:- ssa 

landlords. R Cabinet ’ 3 l )Ian f " tho reduction of land rents wore criticised by 

istSS^ ■* oi 

sS ss? Ssr tSWoiSs Bars: 

5tb. Dofenco arguments bogau in the Chittagong case in which live vm.H, 

on trial on-charges of conspiracy and attempted murder of an internee ^ m 

6th. Surprise was expressed by .Burma’s Minister for Education that (Monti. rr • 
varsity threatened retaliation against tho step making a knowledge „S n 1701 
compulsory in Rangoon University. 6 e ° ge of Burmese 

7tb. New taxation was the only method of finding money for the pr ovW»' 

said Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding at the Finance Members’^ Couforonce h! 


8th. Speaking on the political deadlock, Sir K. V. Koddi characterise, l n„> 

position of tho Congress a “climb down”. a terised the l ,rose »t 

The various sources of additional taxation were considered h„ <■,« rv 
Ministers’ Conference which concluded in Bombay. ^ ^ b0 ^ lnaUl -'o 

10th, ltabindra Banerjee who was sentenced to lifo imDrisnomeni- t nr „„ 

shoot the Governor of Bengal at the Lebong race course was' released? “ pt t0 

12th. The hearing of a case in which 13 men worn ..i.., ... 

assist the operations of the Communist Party in India opened io o5ortta P,RWy * 

Four men were on trial at Fat id pur in connexion with m r i , 
bored revolver in # village, ‘ n w ^ho Bud of a six-chum- 

A ChittagODg youth was awarded life sentence hv „ i , , , 

ting to kill an internee. i 0 a B P S0| al tribuual for atlcmp- 

13th. “The cult of terrorism has definitely imneded „,n„ .«< . 

Jawaharlal, the Congress President in a speech rt^ Chittagon} Pr ° grCSS ’' 62,d R 

Urging the Government and the Oonrr,. QQQ , ‘ 

present Constitutional problem, Pandit Hridav T'l K„n n mM “ f'f ot 
Servants of India booiety, speaking at PooniTSi i a! Tu? president ol too 
try it was necessary that the interim Minister ° r thl ’ conn- 

unduiy long at office. Ministers should not bo allowed to remain 

i4tl>. At iioverttfiftal of India d...i, le 1 1 , fftr n,™ „„ ,, 

new regulation prohibiting woiaenfrom f ■ h, “ mout bs operation of 
raising trom railway coiiitries. Il0m W0rk,u 6 m miQ9a ««d to mciv.i,. 
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15th. An important declaration regarding tho pf Towif llaU ^* 19 * 0 

made by the Congress President at a meeting at tho Calcutta io\ 

16th. The Federation of Indian Ch a m b 0 r s° f m mer °o m a co ’. c n a ' 3 “ rI ^ Q a _ 

India Government, urged the reduction of postal BUG to 0 O I 

17th. Tho death occurred of the Maharaja of Venkatagiri, a suppoitor of tho Justice 
Party. 

18tb. Despite Lord Baden-Powcll’s denial of having cast any as Pert'ononinaia 
and Indians, opposition to his scout movement continued in the Mysore cstae. 

British troops were called out to quoll a Sik-Moslem clash in Amritsav. 

19th. Presiding at the Proja-Conference at Bogra, Mr. N. R. Sarker ref.'rre'l to the 

19 scope of the new Constitution for ameliorating the condition of ryots. R Attitude 
an address at Bogra, Mr. Sarkar appealed for a change m the public attitude 

towards Government. 

2 lit. The president of the Andhra Provincial Congress Conference ^lared^ that 
what Congress really wanted was an assurance of. no^aference by G<Programme 
the matter of fulfilling election pledges, but not in fffcf matter of any p g 
calculated to wreok tho Constitution. 

THn Vioarov’s message on the political situation in India was board cast. H-**?*" 
casting^i^o^cer^y^commended P that message to the sympathy and consideration 
of the people. 

22 -A The Governor of Bengal explained his position under S?lo S Vnvention 

letter in reply to a telegram from the Hindu Sabha requesting his * 
in kL anti-ILindu activities involving the desecration of temples and duties . 

23rd The Bengal Government issued a note in connexion with the training of 

selected detsnues at the agricultural farm at Maslandpur. _ 

Tho extremely helpful lattitude of the Governor was described by the Premier 
o£ the Punjab whence refuted certain allegations made by the Opposition in the 
Assembly. 

24th. There were exciting scenes in the Punjab Assembly when tho Piemiei 
referred to adjournment motions as amusing jokes. 

25th. Tho death occurred of His Holiness Sri Sir Anand Swarup Swamiji Maharaj 
of Dayalbagh, Agra. 

26th. The value of physical training for youths was pointed out] ty Major II. 
Armstrong at the closing of the Teachers Physical Tiamin 0 Camp 
Chittagong. . . , 

A conference to stamp out comraunalism in the Punjab was convened an 
presided over by Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan, Premier of the province. 

27th Thu conference of the Punjab leaders to stump out communalism iu the pro¬ 
vince decided on the programme of work. 

Presiding at a Harijan oouference at Berhampore ( Oanjam ) Dr. Pattatiln 
Sitaramiyya criticized the attitude of caste Hindus towards hanjans. 

28th Replying to addresses at Barisal, the Bengal Premier stated Oat there were 
. eighty reasons which made it impossible for the Government to older a general 
release of detenus. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of .Bihar, replying to addresses nrosontod to him 
ut Purulia, stressed the need for friendly co-pperation. 

A programme of work for the improvement of ryots was outlined by tho Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Shillong. 

29th. There was another scene' in the Punjab Assembly and members o> tho 
Opposition staged a walk-out. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It Las truly Leer said that a history of India that reveals the " h ° l0 P“°. ta ®£ 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actaal T i e P m a teriais for 
and due proportion and . perspective,, still remains to and ted sketch 

drawing sucn a vast outline and making such a comprehe , , w hich gives the 

are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and ifas how- 

promise of being someday developed into what is called scientific his y 5 
ever been steadilv emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity o - vrith- 

a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) ^ P er ^ the 

out being as yet actually lifted as far as one, can now make one a incureion m 
AUP that saw the birth of Budhism and Jamism in India in the sixtn oentuiy jd \j 
Pnvnnd that there is still only “cosmic nebulae’’ relieved ^ er ® “5’have D?obablv 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. lhese n ^® bul R® t l a S thoposi- 
a depth and density to be measured only m terms of millenia. But from no pom 
tion where we can now make our historical prospecting, thes 1 • ” fftr . 

spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look hko a 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembiance 

Indent Indian fcstory is, apparently “fuU” of such .gapsi andi bla ^ 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab tf 36 B. C., the galacticai sysiem 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend There ate too m y 

unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic beyond ‘ “‘J S abundance, 

einning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abunaanoe, 
wi‘h fairly trustworthy material in the shapo of contemporary Greek test y 
iru on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with insoriptional and other kmas 
oi decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an imsKmae mass .1 
-documentary” evidence and evidence in the morb or less fluid, volatile ••••-° 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lam by the side 

oi the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions Pjft 03 '. .®°' n V„ d that mass of 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside And tbat mass or 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lam negtocM oy 
sTde In has been, generally, of little help to him ,n reconstructing, on 80 entific 
lines’, the missiDg skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of grea 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist iiff 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines tne missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other co«“try,_should do 'weU 
to remember tbat the dry bones of the skeloton ho may have been been able to put 

together will not be true, living history unless they can be “ ttd ® }?Imm and so a° 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, myths, folk-lora. religious andfociai 
institutions in their earlior aud later forms alone can give. Srom ^®h we 

wo can build a possible or even probable frame-work ofohronolugT ' 

■ an put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plaaot a ° nd ‘‘ 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to drastic succession war and craqu^r,) 
is of course important as a neoessary ground-plan of history. But. it i 
i>Icted structure of history. It is not history as an orgauic process of evo atioa. B 
We have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 

^Kow.^udia kw^biw sc far poor in comparison with some other 
like Egvpt. Babylonia and Cinua in her “matermis” for writing the.firs kindof 
,,‘or; and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Bud ha and Mahavira in the sixth century B C. Recently, however, * v ®'. 
T£ SSrSSSs a ft# order of civilisation has beer, unearthed m am Inuus 
Valley in tL Punjab and in Sin I, which, according to c.u-ront offiem m of 

t.be rtumerian oattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to li ight not on y 
vnrv interestimr features of a oiv isation thriving m the western part or India 
uL SSTtJtfXL tb. In'lo-Aryans .had not, acoording toft. 

V 0 t migrated into India), bni they even put into our hands interest',-g fanOMmq 
oveutuuily help us to unravel many of the irIdles of our Vedic and post-\ edic bistor.w 
The TantVik cult, lor instanco, may have older aud deeper root., m the son of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempoi.uieous with or earl ei 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been nneartncu in other partsof 
comment. Bo the present trend of spaoulanon is tc retard tfeo Indus Valley eijiluation 
as n sort of wedge driven into western India-the whole ot whioli was etBl 'ow 

leve* of aboriginal darkness (with the possibio esooouoaof some parts thatmifeM tia^o 
;m>u to tiio Dravidiai, ‘light/ level, -probably by th races ac t civtUsatwiv ot foumei. 
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<h„'ru* 0 ate iu ti,( i duskkrod of probabilities or oven less than probabilities as to 
& h ?' , “ T at I aarl eai ' 1,er £orras “of only of the Indus Valiev but 

and from“wR,™Vhffn^i Ind °- Ar 3rati people. We do not know for certainly when 
into rmn a I ' J? 'i Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
admitted ™ i C gh Pf?™ 11 ? accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration bo 
immigration 9 neh’n t0 a dmit not one but several successive streams of 

turnings and "s dden «gP“ rent, y called for to account for some of the critical 

unexDlnrirt n™ S nni #“ tah -° 8 '? our anrl!eat historical evolution, will lead to man-.- 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Rigveda. 

evidenee^tfatifeneen #**1. ! 9 p*L, iQformiQ .§ and instructive -'dooumentary- 
einal Dravidian iria P a P 1 s ? ® et the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
“Five RivIrftuMn 1 ^rV for supremacy first in the land of 

Ranee which with tc - ' ' a , n *'r? v a."ey, an,, then gradually, beyond the Viudhya 

IndUn ( Vmavatr. ‘ ° forest mantlo, stool as a barrier between Northern 

drived to tie hills and L«?? n 'h Gradn ? ,| y j wo flQd tbo aborigines cornorned and 

, Br descendants more or less Aryanised. still 

society and S^Si * ^ 

or area Hugjmtio fusion L; oVoulLTLaiS&a 1 '^^. proo^ " 

language, culture etc. has been a prunes* admitting niijtorolPT^dirLLv i!;. "i 

Ary a influence and having'at ti,o other tl •s'tilat'liL iLL ^ 

hand, the Diavidian impress on the Arvan svstem is also in ralnv ivvji*« ’ 0 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is eo-ordi'nated or even subirdLate l^to‘Jh ° r H®* 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races “ u Ar y an but 
losing the individuality of its own esseutial Typo or Pattern andwftlf«n{“afthT tt ° Ut 

time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in^t,^'- 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-oomnW Th lT'" 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abidTiic nahira 8 *!* 588 
can, perhaps, bo claimed for the political or national unity with which hfcio!.?. * 14 ' 1 
commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly mi® the LL? re 

deep and sees only the diversity which Ties ou the surface India licll J 103 

a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languaLL, LliLL ^Lfclo ?„’? th '^ 
culturo which have never known unity before the davs nf US 9 S 'i 6 ? llts *“•! 

of the British. Of course the introduction, in late, times.of iL wl- pollt , k ’ al r '}» 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity-disturbed to some TLut L aess harnnft^l 

balance of the Aivo-Dravidian cultnre and social svef,,™ „ r ,. a S 6s ;* on 8 unity and 

elements were in the process of being slowlV ln l® 0 Ia ;' ,a But even these 

what we may call the Genius of India. In Lher words\° f ,uflueuoe oC 
cultural assimilation evon of this “militant” !- s ■ but sure process of 

which had risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Rin i,f; cm aS ? pace * Buddhism, 
within—and which dominated the situation in r n ri; 1 i vo as a revo ^ horn 

the land of its birth by being eventually abanrlSIioS* S0V . en *J uenturies, ended in 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter L , "/Li >? s . s,rni ^ mto tIle P rtr9ul 
accounts 1 ’ with the same parent religion and h™* 6 w* r have thus S( l uar0:3 their 
peaceably side by side with one another and with for many C0atunos 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination ;n ’l m 5 f i u lx t 

their own contributions and are uermittaH r a !\ e components maki 

wwunittea to live side by side as members of 



shown from facts that this staying power has hoc ■ 10 .j V0 ™’ A . nc * ^ - -. 

of cultural contacts aud impacts but also in fi,? n V 1 0V1 denee not onlv in the reahi 
have been many raids into India and inva^mnL w SCKJial 0iie9 ’ T^or. 

t raves*r of facts to imagine that Indian rlf ? " b b ® fore , and * tf ** Oinst, but it is ; 
Jived and that such invasions ire tynicallv Vv J ias always been weak and short 
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during the roign of the great Mogul Emperors—Inilia had been, it should bo borne m 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and oulturo for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that, when the British m 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to 
settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly 
the Maharatta and Sikh Powers whioh had risen on the ruins of the Muhammedan 
Power in India. 


Unitart Lvdian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. ¥0 possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of tne 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
co, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
fater times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho lutegnty of her sacred 
Ijand. her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible symbols and 
Erahndiments. But she has rarely fought for the “State’ as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism m the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
bardlv consist with many form of centralised State control. The all-oontrolling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of humau \alaes and Conduct) 
rather than any Stato agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
onlv temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being, bo 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell, They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not bei translated as roligion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values ana tenden¬ 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive predatory 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Code 9 laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Lator, 
BudbiBm and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce m tho Indian classes and masses 
a oommon disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitsrv military state for purposes of offence and defence. , , ,, ■xr , 

Of'the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Yedtw 
1 Sam n if as, Braumanas, iranyakas aDd Upamshedas), the vanous Sutias (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (tho Ramayana and Mabavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is Dot anything like fall), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
S of the Puranas recently put’ forth in their behal that tncy do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronologioa. history beginning withthe 
verv earliest timos) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order * But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the tmeswedo 
1 Assess a verv full informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
! jhist. hat this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existedl m lag. 
Bat oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made fiom modem 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and ".'Prais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, m any just measire, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not oonfined to India but, possibly, reaching some 0 
greatest heights in this country) which was e ^entially or a different hind, and cannoi, 
therefore* ba represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 

. j 1 ■_ , L -l _ n ^ Inno muroh af lacf VirnnaVif hr tfl fllir nrGSflDt 


/et not seriously studied and lightly understood. Much of that civilisation we sui 
■egard. without understanding, as consisting of "savage’ mag.*;, meaningless ritualism, 
heological twaddie” and erode superstition Sim* by side with all this we tmd, 
^lovr^ver, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. Tnere ^ also 
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much that is of original and genuiue value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexandar the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would iDgest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had w*on some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 


Chandbagupta and Asoka 


After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces. Chandragupta, wno became the king of Magadha, proved himsolf too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
I he supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Selencus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and oF the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
jng testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by tho 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest 1 ulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, loft the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of tho moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-being. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the finugos 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of tho world His edicts also 
show the man. bis ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the oement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness, indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surgo of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 


Gupta Dynasty 


Kanishka, who made ^ es ] 1 ^ ar ^ 1S capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Rushan branch of the 
Ynen-chi reached the zenith °* lts P° w er. Bat this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some- 
time, rise and shine in mic ]^ of the moving vastness of Indian waters. lu tho 
beginning of the fourth centur J, ‘ :,j ‘ rG of political influence in India was again 
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but this reviving process k D a process of quiet adaption nud peace!u( 
assimilation). More ihan oentury had elapsea after the fall of tho GupU dynasty 
before there rose another gr a^ ana enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
moan success the greatest oi me Indian rulers in historical times -Asoka. Emperor 
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Harsha. who consolidated his authority practically ovor tho whole °. f . ^ortjiern Ladia 
in the beginning of the sevouth century, was famous oqually for his great prowess, 
his high Intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his re'ujHK* outlook, 
lu account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In tha , 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with # the emergence of India.into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a stato of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose ike 
mushrooms and constant intemeoine strife prevailed. Some outstanding h^ures 11^0 
Vikramuditya would occasionally appear on the stage: but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cho as were the' P" ao, P®{ 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were a so uh 
with manv vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social mteres . 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event ! n V** 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the ola oaste 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling oaste) fell, and which was the chief oppositio 
thut the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since tno 
second quarter of the 7 th century had to enoounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Aimer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama ot 
Rajput ascendency—a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 

! sacrifice for the sacred canse of religion and liberty that th;y have ow • since 
lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any country 
might well try to omulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down m Nortnern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that ammatei 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of DaJhi.and Ajmere over-which Pnthvi 
Raj. the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, bad hold sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence sti I 
factors to reckon with in tho days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, ^' iab ® 
and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitute 
o ' of tic: proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory m Kid ». As to 
*hc conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted the great 
Prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan input.was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the PropheL aud a Moham- 
nit Inn kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the tmdof ,beUti 
ceuturv. Even this did not mein either a complete or a final subjugation ofln ha 
And tiiore is another thing to be noted. Hindu power foil not because i^ resistaooe 
e.-as woak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufELcierrt comp-rot- 
mess, and its bravery and heroism in tho field was not backed by adequate ao , 
stratec. and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. . , , 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack o 
political unity aud solidaritj. But they were by no means unimportant and biinoa 
t was not u ‘'dark’’ Age. In the Gupta period aud in the centuries before, aud afte. 

fim /,i,t Vodio ichme of aooial uooaomy (involving as it dul tha four Vamai i #r 

_i ,k s f—t Asbraou or •’it^oo*’ of «w boiojf tranBf irmed through a 

process of adaptation assimilation and multiplication ,which made society move 
Miinpiolienslvc and at tho same time more complex. The influence or Buddliism, 
lf.d -.ni-.-i and that of the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimua, ,o«a 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions 
Tho gradual assimilation of Rudl torn Itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import 
aiKQ Tho V'oJic religion survived but it was transformed. The Purauas and Taa.i vs 
iSSowed and a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 

literature, art (both useful aud fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 

nietaohvsios, these centuries wer ; also productive of fruits that were and stn 

are (if the uvealo-d interest arid value- Great poota like Kali das and Bhavablm.-i, and 
M-oat philosophers like Shanka raoharyya and Ramanuja and also other pwiflers and 
masters in o>..ei fcdih I’mvmvi a tfilaxy of mr\ of genius and talents which showed 
yn age of political dis-eqnifibrium and tnnfusion in India was yet not necessarily 
i4 n of cuUoral u opr ion aud darkness and social disruption. The soul ol India 
-owd, function to i& best advantage in spite of her troubled nenucs. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like ts draw 
attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, tho Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and oxecu- 
f l on, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
1 j ,[e ' ijayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaji and the Peshwns in the west (wo 
uo not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
neaas and challenge the authority oft he greatJMoslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there nourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
nnanciers. In short, during the Mohammedan era tho Hindu genius was not at its best 
Dut it was not quite decadent. 


The Mohammedan Rule 

# ^Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
r‘, :L * k:I , : In *? e 11 , om Rritliviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
of thoi? idnnSn rS d j d not remain here as foreigners. India was the laud 

thev did nnfrmiroQ^f^fViJ 1 " 0 tb °i SC by ch engis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
badlv 1 noub? from t c ,°M rse o£ events - India suffered, and sometimes 

some‘of the Moliammodm ,f 6CS fhe conquering ardour aud proselytising zeal of 
the soil” as tho IpjiuI).- t <>' thV Il>i„* u 'V,';" 1 : V ' ; y™’ 0 a5 * m ? ch M»hlrcr. 

the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth A nnd j' l, y 

to breed a consciousness of community of interests in Vth L f t ?S 7 , 

There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and lado-Aiyi cjUtarS' S'-I 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the otW 

The religions touohed and oven blendod with each other at their hi<rL«» , ?. * 

e. g. in Sufism and Vedanhc mysticism. They also met and nvniv,.,) p br“ i e«mmrc 
“shrme” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their 
home go. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustani) was evolved between 3 thn 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature The pvl ° 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also < ; hM 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and Jcommerce of the whni > 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an ‘ittomi f 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutuh anil 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such ma^f -r- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Auraugzeb, the government of the country"wV" 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to thu 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West-never unlearnt the are of fkhtimr ami 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivmi 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he cold implement his high political asm ra¬ 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
'hat rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kim»- 
doms of Hyaer Ali ana the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 

Tise frk naramnnntev found itS IHObt formidable rivals f\r riAWftvfnl 



association for the purpose oi iraae with India, and this association was gran mu I a 
Joya! charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading couoorn 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in BencM »ud admit'i®- 
tenug its affairs iin the *hree th P re |^ en . cl0S f . which were at first independent ol the 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating Jits growing and 
extensive trade in „ndia, see of the French, rivalry and intrigue and the 

ljev a i ling po ,itioal the land, it ostShod 3&g £i& 

ofdefence whioh ^ some dSM 4 L n *h 08t,U - t,es that saddled !t with tomtom 
responsibilities. Ifc ./Xf Jr? 8 ® 1 *. 6 bat , tles 10 Madras and in Bengal, whiol 
i a ' sed a trading ownp*«y» JEjS® of » political Power in India. French intrigm 
tailed and Frenoh rlraJry doro m India. One of the most lecism 


' Kflttie of Piaqo^ sT Z„ lnai » tjna ot tne most ■ lecisi 
JH*The battle was won viUt tho aid 


battle fought was the battle ot -Biassey in 
faithful native battalions, md with the 


active or passive support 


mt$T$ y 
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i a .Aiomnn nf thft unfdrtunate young Nawab o£ Bengal. It is worthy 
generals and noblemen or the unto at ^ 0{t0D) jtg influenc0 aa d 

of note that the £ ath , of C " ‘^ amongst otbor things, with the consent, alliance and 

prestge abroad, has boon paved, am ^ o uor 8 during the critical. 

willing co-operation olthe Narives^lnd.a. It the Tattle of Plassey. It 

period of the Sepoy Mutiny, ■ ... , . ■> . , Q rea t War. The machinery of 
was again so during the “ordeal of the last ^ tim0 to tim0 modified 

s. &»***< r « ■ f .i'sk; 

B 5 . 

of fndia was Ii»mM t S ViSro^S fflfc The functions of the Government of 
ernor-Genora wasBut its responsibilities are to the Crown 

India are wide and ll * 1 ha^?not rested on an elective popidar basis. There have been 
and the Parliament It has not rested on an v v no t a3 regards 

«>• *»*«' “ 

that came in tneshaporf to® raniam..u * r ; ^ * .r ( whictl were to be 
I»1 Ofl KV Hlfl hS nSna JSm» 


_ s by a -- - 

dyarchy or a land of dual responsi i J r *?„ Ministers (not responsible however 
•‘nation-building subjects were transier e “reserved”. In practice the 

to the legislatures), whilst the ^6 important “V^gjotated by, held office under 
transference ol[certain subjects to Ministerslittle more than a 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the uovernor^ ^ CMgBqjwnM| more cum- 
complication of tlie administrative mac ni ytinued W remain unitary under the 
brous and expensive. were «pandol with non-offl- 

schome The legislative bodies, botU provmoi^i anai-e or even for obstruction in 

cial majorities, But this placed httle power, ... . 8 rocee( ied to work the scheme, tho 

the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the libei a s proc ^ Iad|bn Nat i 0 nal CongreM, 
main body of nationalist forces, a* re I * , : under the guidance of Mr C. R* 
would not fust oven look at it. But some U • » to the present Congress 

Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj ^ 
Parliamentary Party was formed ^«ch entered the n( / a little emba . 

central, in telling numbers and by >ts oWraotic ^ ^^ration. In somo 

rrassmeut to those entrusted with the' worn ° £ f0J a { ime _ Generally, however, 

provinces it was even aUo to according to official apprecia¬ 
te system lias worked, of the All-V 

tka. We need not in particular w f»r w . W “’T” liberals refused 

SU’utory Simon Commisswn, to whidi ovou the | perf^ holds* 

to lend their co-opeiation. Moanwbds thsIJJJ‘ ™ th8 ROa , 0 J l^i* 

dsy by day. and the Lahore swtton adopted » . o( cir ;f di w bodienoe followed 

eompleto Junlepuodoooo or P Qr 9* *E5fi*htii °ol Mahatma Gandhi who has beon 
to create "sanctions under aarivtwenU« The Round Table idea 

&tS*25“rf“t5t S ’w“ s .!“> rt ° f 1118 Congress tmui. And th. Congress 
again wiihdrow its offer of co-operatioi*. 




India In Home Polity 


Introduction 

The year 1936 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperi.i- 
Electorai iism that held it captive under new conditions. The 

Fight* Government of India Act of 1935 has been imposed 

upon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed coin- 
plete, evidenced by the failure of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement started in 1932 that had rocked the life of the 
people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguards that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise ; and the ruling classes of 
-bntain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so pro- 
. ! . things that Indian men and women could be allowed to function 
WJtmn tne frame-work of the new constitution with the steel-frame of 
the Hntish bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of constitutionalism upholding the 
structure of Anglo-Indiau relations. 

The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven millions, women 
for the first time participating ; a Ministry of elected 
Impreiiive members, mostly if not exclusively Indian, responsible 

racad * to an elected legislature, would hold charge of most of 

the activities of Government that touched the life of 
the average man and woman in his or her daily avocations and 
anxieties : it would be able to expand and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreiga rule had kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,000 villages; it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the Mcrhajan , the Sahukar , and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new life of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial workev 
whom mechanized industrialism, its statistics and academic formula?, 
had been used to characterize as hands” ; it would teach the police¬ 
men to behave as the servants of the people, because ’‘law and order” 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to tie sovereign people. But when oue stepped 
a little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla¬ 
tive and executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, sp cial . responsibilities, discretion, and indi¬ 
vidual judgment or lrresponsioile authority stood guard over these. 
All these the people were assured were set up there to help over the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of their place 
in the scheme of Britain s imperial economy, and to train then 1 to a 
sense of r- -ponsibility m a world where the rule of the people tor 
the people by the people were in danger of attack from dictatorship < 
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ofihe right and left. The observer and the Indian observer at that 

found no consolation at this imperial concern. The original injustice 

of the arrangement rankled in hearts that had lost faith, aod that 

thought it an insult that a constitution for their country should be 

framed by men who by no standard of equity and justice could be 
accepted as competent to decide the pace of India s journey to 
autonomy in Government. Against this loss of faith the ruling autho¬ 
rity has always protested ; the suggestion of insult and affront has 
always been denied ; the suspicion of bad faith was repudiated as 
causeless. Many of these contentions may be conceded, for it was no 
part of the English technique of government to often fussily or 
roughly assert the claims of prestige. 

One of the best of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengal, in his last speech as Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta sought to assuage feelings by drawing 
External attention to a contrast between the old and the new, 
retreating between the old leadership that the British bureaucracy 
had supplied and the new leadership that the people 
will have to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
had favoured or will favour that contrast. For more than a century 
and a half extraneous and outside influences have sometimes inspired, 
sometimes restrained, sometimes provoked leaders among the people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western ideas, or as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress 
of change, or “as rebels against the conception of external authority in 
any form”. This external or extraneous influence that had been 
the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under the new 
constitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the' people must 
from on now fend for themselves. And though the words seemed to 
be stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was in 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 

“No doubt there will be a tendoncy to keep the stimulus alive, to search and 
scrutinise the activities of future governments, for some trace of the hidden hand of 
external authority ; but such tendencies will not bring any nearer to solution the 
problems of health, education and economic well-bemg for which a. remedy will be 
domanded by the people from the governments responsible to themselves. Thei things 
that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought 01 a 
concession to be wrested ; they are to be devised and constructed by those among 
the people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against something are 
passing and the call will be for leadership to something.” 

The men of vision and insight among the people understood anti 
accepted this implied challenge and invitation to test the opportunities 
offered to Indian talent to build up the new India on 
Challenge foundations broad-based ou the feelings, the interests 

Accepted a nd the understanding of the people. As representative 

of the self-respect of the nation the All-India National 
Convention declared its irreconcilable conflict with * external authority” : 


“The Convention declares that the Indian people do not recoguiso the rj^ht of 
any external authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 

And as representative of the constructive genius of Indian 
Nationalism Mahalina Gaudhi said, The real need of India is 
to be free to assume the responsibility of its own government , 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


By participation in the elections for the Provincial Assemblies, the 
Indian National Congress came forward to test the possibilities 
said to have been secured to the people by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 by assuming responsibility for the government of the country. 
By its Election Manifesto adopted at the meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee and sanctioned by it on the 22ud August 1936, it was 
made clear that the purpose of sending Congressmen to the legislatures 
was to combat it and seek to end i 1 ; to resist the attempt of British 
Imperialism to consolidate its position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co-operation of the "stake-holders” in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the "Communal” Award’ 1 and other fissiparous 
arrangements to work their ^ whole evil in disintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 

The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congress 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act with 
Indian a , v * ew keep out m^n of other ideas aud swearing 

Self-respect °* i,c r .^ eo ^°£ ies . from the seats of the mighty. At 

Trampled the Taizpur session of the Congress held iu the last 
week of last year the recognition of this logic was 
postponed. T he tactics underlying this policy has exercised the mind 
of observers of Indian political trends and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretations suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as leader of their thoughts and ideo¬ 
logies were for a flat refusal of office ; for this was and could be the 
only logical conclusion of the Congress Election Manifesto. The constitu¬ 
tion that stood rejected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of these things by accquiescing in its vetoes and 
its many named and unnamed limitations A British publicist, Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution iu words 
that could not be bettered. 

“From first to last Indian self-respect had been ignored by the Imperial Power. 
It prepared the mind of India to receive this constitution by two years of brutal 
coercion. It would discuss it only with hand-picked delegates of its'own choosin- 
It persisted with its own Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejected it. ' 

‘•The constitution was imposed on a nation that rejects it. Its sanction is merely 
our tanks and our bombing planes. Nothing is changed in a .relationship that rests 
upon conquest”. 


The majority in tho Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely, maintained that if the constitution be a sham 
the best way to show it up was by an attempt to work 
Hands Forced a section of these acted under the impulse of the 

b D bade unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the cons i- 
tution could be worked to yield certain urgent improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed without permanent injury to the interests of 
the future generations. The conflict of these ideas.rendered the tactics 
of the Indian National Congress during the election fight lacking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru as he flow aud ran against time and Bpace from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Thus when the battle for votes joined, the Indian National Con- 
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Kress sought the suffrages of the people on the Programme that repu- 
diatcd the competence of external authority to mould 
,. part «* , to . and direct India’s political evolution ; the fundamental 
the Electoral r , b]cm of poverty a „d unemployment ; the basic 

demands implied in the “Fundamenta Rights Resolution 
passed at the Karachi Congress (1931) and the Agrarian 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936) were all in ° 0r P 0I ^M 
in the Congress Election Manifesto. January, 1937 saw the mass mind 
of India stirred out of its pathetic contentment by alarms ? and 
excursions of this great electoral fight. Facing the Congress Pa y 

stood varied interests, communal and class, th , at ^TestSl by 

of the Congress Party strong with faith, and with ■feength J 
years of fight with the bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to their 
own safety • and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
3 radical pr» e Sn“? to carr.lise the rising temper and 
feelioc of the country. The landlords in certain preyrncea r>nd[ other 
“stake-holders” took the initiative in these activities. The National 
Agriculturist Party in the United Provinces, the Unionist and the 
United Parties in the Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and the United 
Party in Sindh, the Justice and the Peoples Parties in Madras may 
be regarded as representative of these efforts at organisation One 
curious fact in this connection may be mentioned. In Bengal no 
landlord party as such emerged into public view, though individually 
many Zamindars stood on behalf of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Proja Parties. 

Of these the Justice Party in Madras founded by Dr. 1\ M. 
Nair and Thyagaraja Chetty bad worked the Montagu constitution 
and consolidated its position in the interests of a section 
Ju.iice Party of the peop le. The party is an out-growth of the non- 
m Madra* Brahmin movement in Madras which flashed out ot the 
irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
and of their monopoly of the professions and services. Ihe leaders 

of Ihe party, the majority of them, MrmjH J, £$£ 

aristocracy of the province, aristocracy not of birth but ot weaim 
Twonty years back when the party was inaugurated it leaned on the 
British bureaucracy aod opposed the extension of responsibe 
ment to the country; it was against the popular na°vement as ad 
1 r nep it was led by the Brahmins ; it feared that political power 
t' d glicfe into the hands of the Brahmins hewing to 

further strengthen their position. The non-c^operat.on ^ 
gross with the Montagu constitution afforded 

♦unity to capture Ihe whiD-hand of the administration, it was nopou 
and expected that the exercise of this power would wean away the 
• arty from flirtation with the British bureaucracy in "hoBe hands 
wore securely placed reins of power and patronage ; it was behoved 
that they would awaken to an appreciation of the fact that the rafl 
interests of the country lay w working out a reconc il 
the warring interests. We cannot say that that hope and that expec 

talien have been fulfilled. 

In Maharastra the Democratic Swaraj Party came forward iu oppose 
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Democratic 
Swaraj Party 


INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

It is an irony of politics that this party associated 
with tho name of Lokatnanya Balawantrao lilak should 
have found itself ranged against the Congress. Un me 
eve of the special Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified tho Non-co-operation Movement in IJ~U» 
Lokamanya left tho field of his mundane activities, leaving ul9 P‘ -y 
of “responsive co-operation” as a legacy to his countrymen. 1 > 
followers built on this theory the policy of working the Montap 
constitution for all that it was its worth. And though they, bowed to \c 
decision of the special Congress, they could not put their heart in the 
Non-co-operation movement. And when Desbandhu Chittaranjan 1 as 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organised the Swaraj Party with its pro¬ 
gramme of council entry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members ot theLjemo- 
cralic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. Ihe Swaraj I ar y 
did not or could not accept and work out to the logical consummation oi 
their policy,—acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat ot 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this opeu repu¬ 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programme. The Mahratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decision of the Congress to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of .1935, on its 
own account and not by proxy as in the case of the Swaraj Party was 
hailed by the Mahratta Nationalists as a long delayed return of tho 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of realistic politics 
But the silence and indecisiou of the Congress with regard to 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it commanded 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason wny the 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Congress in 
tho election fight. The interpretation that tries to explain this diilerence 
between fellow-workers as due to any ideological or social conflict is 
no more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand tho 
forces that align political groupings. 


The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a distinct 
entity, and even in its youth, as years count, it has been showing signs 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the 
Liberal most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of 

Party years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 

gone, if there could be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, tolerated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; the days of its influence either in thought or in 
conduct is unfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. When tins 
Montaeu-Chelmsford Report on constitutional changes waB presented to 
the Indian public there was no Liberal Party in the country. The 
Indian National Congress hold the allegiance of the educated comm urn- 
tv who differed little in political principl es and activities ; an Anglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer, described the unity the “Moderate and 
tlm “ bopih- thrower”—a nexus ran through all the expressions of political 
dk content and resentment It was the Montagu-Oholmaford Report 
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that divided the country on ideological lines. A special session of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay in 1918 with Sayyid 
Hasan Imam of Bihar as president to discuss this Report and pass opinion 
on it, and lay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in the circumstances of the day wheu the adversity of the last great 
war seemed to have made the ruling authorities in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of the self-determination of 
nations and all the idealisms that upheld the human spirit to live 
through that crisis of human history. The Congress declar d that the 
Montagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfactory .'and disappointing ; 
i the implication to the majority being that it was unacceptable. Ihe 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
worked was left hanging. The mood was ono of denunciation beet 
expressed in the words of Mrs. Annie Besant that the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor Genera! Lord Chelmsford, were‘'ungenerous for 
England to offer and unworthy for India to accept” This attitude 
was unacceptable to the “elders” of the Congress, elders most of 
them in year?, some of them in service rendered to the cause. Of 
them the most prominent were Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinsnaw 
Edulji Wachlia, Bhupendra Nath Bose. Most of them had during 
interviews with Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford promised 
support to the scheme which was boing built up in the inner circle 
of the British bureaucracy, helped by the Round Table Organis¬ 
ation of British imperialists. ^As soon as the Report appeared, 
these leaders hastened to give a “lead* to the people—Ihe lead being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. The signatories to the 
“Memorandum of the 19” submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 19 mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptions, lined themselves up behind the Montagn-Chelmsford Report, 
forgetful of the principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 
the emergence of the Liberal Party in India with a separate 
party organisation—the National Liberal Federation of India.. The 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 
Ministers to the major provincial governments under the Montagu 
dispensation. And when the call came to them to justify their politi¬ 
cal principles, they traced the descent of these to mid-19th century 
Liberalism a6 it had evolved in Britain and the West, and aa.it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration and enlighten- 
went. Individualism, the right of individual to the fullest development 
of his personality in personal life, laissex-faire in ecouomic life, and 
the reduction of the State to “evanescene”—these were the credos of 
that time. As long as industrialism was able to swell, wealth and ex¬ 
pand empires there was none to question the validity and truth of 
this philosophy either in the West or in the East. 


But as and when this source of plenty seemed to dry up, it failed 
Its Social to influence the thought or advance the interests, of 

F hiloiophy any large body of people. Doubts and hesitations 

appeared to assail men and women who mould social habits and 
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practices. This disillusionment is responsible for the decadance of Liber¬ 
alism all the world over. Individualism and laissex-faire are to-day 
stigmatized as anarchy ; and more rigid discipline and control 
over these are said to be the need of the hour. It is these deve¬ 
lopments iu the region of intellect and of material' life that have 
disrupted the foundations ou which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party iu India has weakened as a 
result of such a re-orientation in’ our country. As a political party it 
refused to be compressed into the new mould of national organisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership 
of the country. Thev stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian National 
Congress traditions that have to-day touched deeper springs of life and 
interests. The Liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India : and they are con¬ 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to trust to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders amoug them, the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri: 


Jt may be that the days of our power are gone but the days of our iufluonen 
by no means are gone. Wo are not without power of warning against damror of 
advising in difficulties and of pointing out the way to safety. Those thiugg we can i 
always , and now that we are totally free of all temptations to consult the iloii;. 
booth, now that wo can look faots in tho face, we can, more than any other a ™ 
in the political life of India, speak the truth, as we see it without fear” l>CMon 


It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof f m ,„ 
the last electoral fight. 


In Bengal “Communal Award” stood in the way of all chances of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
_ . . to arrange, and this short-cut to political power afforded 

■ opportunities to political opportunists to exploit all the 

* methods of detailed delusion for misleading an innocent 
electorate. Religion in danger was a handy cry tn 
raise; the revival of Muslim Raj after wanderiug in the Wilderness 
for near about a century and a half was a prospect that appealed to 
the most inflammable sentiments of the community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups—the Muslim League the 
Krishak Proja (leasant-Tenant) Party, and ail unattached Soup of 
Independents. The Muslim League appealed oil a programme^ of 
regeneration that talked of the entire regeneration of seveifty million 
Muslims, the foundation of the new structure being the special 
privilege and task of the educated classes, tho capitalists 
and landholders . e Knshak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economic reconstruction of the province 
dominated by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue ; it demanded 
the abolition of the^aminders who as intermediaries, as “farmers” of 
revenue had Mt from this arrangement associated with the 

name of Lord,isem.f * ■ IJr( ? feaa H ‘ J service to measures f, w 

fix removal of political discoutents m the province, such as the release 
of deteuues, internees and political prisoners. Its Jehad against tho 
/amindery system appeal'd iu a special manner to the peasantry 
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of whom were Muslims, the majority of Zamindars being Hindus. When 
thesTtwo facts are placed side by side, the class-conscious programme 
of the Party could easily with a little manipulation be transformed 
into a communally conscious vendetta. The Communal _ Award did 
leave no chance to men who by inclination and training bad tran¬ 
scended the prejudices and antipathies of caste and creed to > stand before 
the (lectoratc seeking its suffrage on principles and policies other than 
communal - no -‘local option” was allowed. Muslim Nationalists vhose 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to append 
their names to programmes many of tke_ items of wh !^ “ 
renpllant to their convictions, and antagonistic to the traditions 
S P n blic life to which they had sworn allegiance, and for which they 
had suffered and sacrificed. The majority of the Muslim candidates 
belonged to what in modern political parlance would be called the 
“bourgeoisie”; and the fortunes of the electoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and policies, except 
hi one 01 two constituencies where Zaminders and tenants c ashed, H e 
most outstanding example of it being the fight between Khawjah Sir 
Nazimuddin, leader of the Muslim Laaguo in Bengal and Moulavi 
Ffltlul Huq, leader of the Krisbak-Proja Party. 

In the Punjab the Unionist Party, though predominantly Muriun. 

In the professional men, the products of modern education and 

Punjab industrialism. The predominance of the Muslim elec¬ 

torate was secure and the Moslem intelligentsia were a 
vide awake and comcact group, so that appeals to Muslim ?epara r,m 
were felt to be unnecessary and were not raised as loudly as in Benga . 
Thn/a programme of economic ideology contrasting with> that of 
another had chance of a trial of strength in the Punjab. But this is a 
transitory phase in the development, and the interpretation seen a t 
be right which suggested that parties like the Unionist and United 
n r',os in the Punjab were only a “convenient device to meet Hie 
, ited force of rising nationalism in defence of the new Act winch 
effectively protects their own vested interests as well as the intern . 

ol Impenshi.m • Awanl ” of the British Government has 

Ui,. Comm nal , claims for “separate consideration 

tl,TCe lien strJed by leedere of Mn,lim society lor 
Mu.iim almost the last hundred years. In successive volumes ■ i 
the “Indian Annual Register”—the two volumes drawing 
with affairs in 1936—attempts have been made to under 
, j j tkf, trenesis of this separatist tendency that by the 
Government of India Act of 1935 has stereotyped the “organised segre- 
h *. » f -v.rpio l u India in the name of religion. Keligiou has 
been given a‘ vote value” at a time when two contradictory trends 

crL*V lM!ftre *?*id burning iuroiisiGoation of loyalties among the reJtams 

•uSu&rJB!.*-? iSS,by the 

■ rMfiasfirew 

retit'.i'jiA 
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Even foreign observers have been struck by the development indi- 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intensification of communal 
feeling has touched every department of life, poisoning social 
relations among the component communities of India, In the region 
of politics, the All-India Muslim League and the All-India 
Muslim Conference have been thrown out as representing Muslim 
feeling and protecting and advancing Muslim interests. In the terrai- 
ninology of modern politics the distinction between the two organisa¬ 
tions may be that between Left and Right; The Muslim League is 
representative of the English educated Muslim middle class; while 
the All-India Muslim Conference represents the conservative element. 
.Both swear by the ‘ separate” interest of their community in the 
country, separate in religion, social life, and political interests, 
-these separate interests are to be advanced by “separate considera¬ 
tion” to.be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since the 
community ceased to supply rulers to the country, it has been nursing 
this feeling, and the British Government have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to itt; on occasions short-sighted adminis¬ 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslim section of 
the population to nurse this separate conceit as a “native counterpoise 
to Hindu interests”, as a drag on the too forward Hindu community 
that had taken the lead in developing those forces that wrest 
political power from unwilling hands. 


And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating from the 
outward exercise of State power iu India, ambitious and aspirations 
lying in the sub-conscious region of community life have 
of iti struggled to public view each with their claims to a 

Evolution separate partnership in the division of the spoils. The 

theoretic rulership of India or parts of it had lain in Mus¬ 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewany of Bengal 
Behar and Orissa. So it was natural for dreamers in the Muslim 
community—and every community has its dreamers thinking more of 
ancient glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers-to think that “the heritage” of the British 
in India should fall naturally into hands from which it had slipped in 
absence of mind •. leadership supported and strengthened 

their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the “gate¬ 
keeper of India, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feelmg a that they were “guests” in India who had 
outstayed tlieir # feeling was not uor could it bo 

more than atorians eJwi de .^ 0rali9atioa following the failure 
of what British historians call the Sepoy Mutiny” did not take long 

t > be throwQ o • -JV. is illustrated in the life and work 

of the genera. rpnresnnf^ 61 ^ w ^ 0rn Sir Snyyid Ahrnmad of 

Aligarh was the most e P^sentative fig ure . When the Indian National 
( ongiess started , C* and Men of {insight and farsight both 

among the rulers a ed saw in the first stirrings of life gener¬ 

ated by it, promises of developments that would help India to resume 
5 
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unto herself the powers of the State from alien hands, Sir Sayyid 
Ahmraad hastened to put in claims on behalf of his section of the 
Muslim Community—claims thatjare reminiscent of Muslim‘rule inlndia. 
In course of a speech delivered at a meeting of his co-religionists at 
the Kaisar Bagh at Lucknow in 1888 he uttered words that had a pro¬ 
phetic significance : 

“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our Empire ?” 

The government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged this 
conceit and this pretension ; as a publicist of those days said that 
" the key-note of this estrangement (between Hindus and Muslims) 
was struck by no less a personage than the late Viceroy of India 
(Lord Dufferin/”. Replying to a farewell address presented by the 
Mahommedau Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 
ifuaiil ! 

“In any event, be assared, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
I'enerul administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly oooupied snoh a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.” 


The traditions built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad influence, conduct, and 
inspire thoughts and feelings even at the present day. The immediate 
fellow-workers and followers of the founder of the 
Lmue Anglo-Oriental College occupied a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant influence on the evolution of socio¬ 
political life, on the cultural renaissance of the Muslim 
community even to fcho times of Lord Minto when the Minto-Morley 
constitutional changes put a coping stone to the structure of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And one among the Muslim public men 
of those days, the late Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk, Secretary of the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference, laid the lines of policy and activity 
on which Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centuries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Bengal against the partition 
scheme of Lord Oor/.on developed out of a specific grievance into 
demand for *Swaraj ,, 1 and Anglo-Indian state-craft could not think of 
erecting a better barrier against this onslaught than this recognition of 
the special needs and interests of the Muslim community in India, not 
enwily reconcilable or almost irreconcilable with the common interests 
of the country. The outcome of these developments was the All- 
Judia Muslim League which held its first e ssion in 1906 at Dacca in 
Bengal, the greatest Muslim populated province in India and the 
domtfation Lf l rd Min !,° , he “ded by His Highness the Aca Khan, 
a command performance the late Moulaua Mohammed Aii called it, 
,/ave voice to separatist ^sentiments on behalf of the community. The 
most modern-educated Muslim leaders came forward to give a lead to 
this development fraught with danger to the unity and integrity of 

) id,a, theJofjM cousequeuce of whieh Wft8 the 8etd up of aodal 
u, ; l political enclave in tto heart of the country that refused to 

:!!' *“'• r o, . u f tloa of . a .'common nationality in India As 

Ji'Sident of the Amritsar s.-. ? siob of the All-India Muslim League, 
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Sayyid Ali Imam of Behar elucidated the reasons why special consi¬ 
deration was claimed by and should be accorded to his community: 

“As a community the Mohammedans contribute largely to the defence of the 
Empire, and have also the weight of Pan-Islamic relation to enhanoo the value of 
their position in India”. 

That mind still works ; particularistic demands have becom 1 more 
strident and insistent. “Loyally and faithfully” to use the words of the 
Thr Muslim League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 

1 *©^1. been acting according to the original purposes and 

Minority fundamental principles of Muslim polity as they were 

registered in 1906 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, “was not the last word on the question 
of adjustment of political differences between Hindus and Mussalmans” ; 
nor was it “even intended or could be so considered in the new cir¬ 
cumstances that arose and developed since then.” The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on the 16th Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, contained words th t declared their “Indianness”, and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—“a mino¬ 
rity and at that, weak minority.” The President of the Khilafat 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 4th January, 1936, Nawab Habib- 
ulla of Dacca discussed the fundamental political objective of Indian 
Muslims, in course of which he said : 


“We have no use for a system of Imperium in imperio. But equally we cannot 
allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in praotice the political subjection, 
economic exploitation and cultural submersion of 80 millions Indian Mussalmans who 
constitute what Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab aptly ‘terms a community and a race 
within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent. The political individuality 
of Indian Muslims must be reoognised in any scheme of national self-government or 
Swaraj, 


Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not been able to 
reconcile the inner contradiction .that lies iu the heart of Indian 
Muslim polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
Cba, Necd«d ,Dd from stateraents antl . speeches of leading Muslim public 
men. When Mr. Jinnah speaks of measures for the 
protection of the integrity of Islam” in India and 
another leading Muslim of a self-governing India in the Political 
polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community of cul¬ 
ture”, a conflict ensues between mediaeval and modern developments 
that oan be resolved only by Muslim thought-leaders themselves ; any 
help offered by outsiders cannot have any chance of acceptance, and 
will be rejected as impertinence. The mind that can work this miracle 
must respond to the call oi the time spirit by submitting itself to the 
discipline ibat can seek tor a revaluation of the Islamic values iu the 
light of the modern day. And bo long as such a mind has not 
emerged to take chaige or the destiny of the community^ present and 
future, no political patch-work or pacts can hope to be able to lead 
the Muslims in India to puli their full weight in the evolution of a 
composite nationality in India. Men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal who 
are hailed as minstrels ot a Muslim renaissance have to appeal to the 
past glories of Islam to put self-respect and self-confidence into their 
community. !° ^he nrst flush of this awakening, for the realisation of 
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the true Self of the community a not-Self has to be imagined or created 
from out the experience of the past; and the Muslim community m 
India find it to their convenience to-day to imagine or recreate such 
a not-Self in and from 'their neighbouring community—the Hindus. 
As and when the awakening deepens, the understandingjand the intel¬ 
lect, the mind and the Reason of the community will be clarified, 
crudities and morbidities, sentimentalities and fanaticism will fall oft 
as leaves do when their use in the economy of the life of trees ends. 
The inner necessities of the society will decide the prolongation ef the 
present state of conflict. Any hasty step taken either by Muslims or 
by Hindus or by both can but prolong it. This is the lesson of the 
last thirty years of attempts at inter-communal understanding. This is 
the lesson of the unilateral repudiation of the Lucknow Pact by the 
leading members of the Muslim community. 


In this view of the matter of the adjustment of Hindu-Muslim 
interests, all programmes and projects that make such a brave s ow 
in Election Manifestoes cannot but be regarded as tem- 
lne.cp.ble porary an( J a make-shift that rcannot have any greater 
significance than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek- 
ing slowly to work out. This process in the ultimate analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re-education, of a fight between the past and 
the present for throwing out the heritage of particularistic, ambitions. 
The Hindus have anticipated by fifty years-their neighbours m pre¬ 
paring themselves for modern life, and so the ideas and idealB tor 
modern life ; and so the ideas and ideals that helped them to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repeated by the Muslims 
fifty years later. Only when the communities in India understand the 
inwardness of the developments that have evolved during the life 
time of the last two generations can they realise the truth cf the popular 
adaiie—more haste lead to more waste. Individual idiosyncracies and 
conceits may give a twist to natural evolution, but ultimately it is the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
Aod the purpose of Indian history has been sought by leaders ot 
ludian thought in unity amid diversity both in the realm of the spirit 
and in social life. And the men and women who find themselves in 
the Indian environment, whom complex impulses have placed in the 
Indian scene cannot escape the responsibility and the obligation 
imposed on them by this high destiny. And because the politician 
peddling in the market-place of affairs has no time to understand and 
evaluate the significance of the workings of Indian history that he 
can think of no better ways for the ’ reconciliation of interests than 
demands for separate electorates, weightages and other devices born 
of suspicion, fear and ambitions of particularistic predominance. Or 
it may be, that these internal conflicts are a necessary process in the 
the birth of a new natiou in India—a process, unavoidable and ines¬ 
capable • these conflicts are necessary to strengthen the nerves of 
understanding of the men and women of India and to purify their hearts. 
It is in tliis faith that the present generation must learn to work amid 
man hopelessness and many disappointments, accepting these as so 
many milestones on the way. 
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So when Muslim politicians in their statements and manifestoes 
make unexceptionable declarations of cultural and spiritual links with 
Failure of Muslims of other countries being no bar to their 

Fait Attempt* community “following considerably purely national pro¬ 
grammes of self-government”, and that common religion 
did not make Turkish rule tolerated and tolerable in 
the Arab countries, and that Hindus and Muslims in India, the vast 
and overwhelming majority of them, were of the same blood, and that 
those who came from outside have settled in Iodia for many centuries, 
liave made India their home” and have **no home outside India”:— 
these statements made by His Highness the Aga Khan are welcome 
as a recognition of historical facts the significance of which wait to 
be soaked into the consciousness of his community, and creating there¬ 
in those sentiments and convictions that arc the distinguishing marks 
of nationhood in every country. And it must also be recognized, 
however, that this recognition is fitful. One finds in the Assavi-Khndi 
(Secrets of the Self) of Sheik Mohammed Iqbal : 

O Brahmin, thou art under the impression that God lies in the 
idols made of stone, 

But to me every particle of my country's dust is God”. 

But the same poet, developed into a politician, cau broadcast the 
Pakstan idea which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim country. Ho can sing of being “heirs of 
Moses and Aaron” ; and ho finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. There have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centuries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

t; the two streams of Semitic and Aryan culture mixed with each other in the 
da s when on thy banks, ruled the Moslem Kings of India, and both the Hindus 
and the Mahommedans have a common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 
grew up,on the banks of the Jamuna, resonant with the minstrelsy of two worM 
cultures. i 

But these attempts have failed. The failure was in part respon¬ 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal emperors, for the conquest of 
the country by And even after nearly two centuries of 

common subjection^ and humiliations, the communal conceits of the 

dStaV Cb,n * C ' 0r W »" « W** 

The so-called “Communal Award” of the Onvomm.., „r n^» ; i 
twisted °*t»n»I dmbpments in India, aid stands te thfway^ um.i 
and women foto think of common action in 
solving the many pr ?ble m a of life. The problems of ignorance. 

d ’ f ,8 hrnedfi-—theB^wait *° f bod y a " d of soul that material 

poverty breedsi these await solution. A new sensitivenesss has grown all 

th K ^,3! TSJttTF in the b0dy of hmnaldty i m en 

who call themselves rt »«-l«oldeiB", from among them have emerged 
leaders tho Jf d bating conditions, and leaders of 

action to end t ie injustices and inequalities of social and economic 
life, and to build a new social life in which opportunities will bo 
equalised, products of labour, intellectual and physical, will bo more 
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equitably distributed, and men, women and children will be enabled 
to enjoy a fuller life. Men and women frustrated in their hopes of 
decent conditions of life in this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in the world after death, to indifference, 
patience or resignation with things as they are ; they dare not or 
care not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and “remould it nearer to the hearts’ desire”. 
This indifference, this patience are not born native to them but are 
the product of environment and of a culture 


“the result of a racial adjustment to a condition where overpopulation and eco- 
nomiu pressure leave very little elbow room for people to move about, and is, in 

particular, a result of the family system.Indifference is largely due to the lack of 

legal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty.” 

“There is a justification enongh in a chaotic country for the popularity of a 
religion which declares the vanity of the world, and offers a refuge from the pains 
and vicissitudes of this earthly life,” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life as well. There are various other causes to explain 
ij the debacle in Indian life ; for the sake of clearness, 

Z Reform however, one may assign one or more than one cause 
for the resulting quality that meets us to-day. But 
there has been a change in the spirit of their dreams, 
specially since the end of the last great war. The world-wide econo¬ 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life in Russia that floated through the air to the homes of the 
poor and the frustrated, awakened them to the possibilities 

of a better life ; the political movement in India gained in momentum 
and widened in appeal lashed thereto by the Punjab atrocities culmi¬ 
nating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Creeping Lane insult, 
and I he Khilafat movement National self-respect and religious zeal 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combination by its inchoate appeal to the two strongest senti¬ 
ments of humanity—patriotism and religion—made possible an endea¬ 
vour on the part of millions in India for freedom that was now to 
Indian history. The Non-^o-operation movement through which this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awaken¬ 
ing that opened ont visions of a fundamental change in the Indian 
social ■trnctur . This awakening was not at first “class conscious” 
or communal conscious” But the last fifteen years have worked 
towards both these developments, and thereby introduced complications 
and complexities in Indians struggle for national freedom. In previous 
paragraphs, tho communal complications with special reference to the 
rfunlim community have been discussed, the precipitates of which 
will Tike yean to settle down. Harassed by these complications, a 
«eetioj> of Indian thinkers and politicians think and believe that a 
class conscious progiamme of^ work will disintegrate the communal 
c onsciousness that has been pushing its claims forward with irrational 
insistence > they believe that approach to the masses with the “Funda¬ 
mental Rights” incorporated in the resolution passed at the session 
of the In lian National Congress at Karachi U931) and the “Agrarian 
Programme” accepted by the Lucknow Session (1936) will be able to 
wean their allegiance from the narrow sectarianism behind which 
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vested interests are wont to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is the leader of this 
school of thought, and under his inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth their campaign of “class conscious” labour 
and peasant renewal and rennovation that would “ solve the funda¬ 
mental problems of Bread and Freedom.” 


Dr. Ashraff of the All-India Congress Committee office, Allahabad, 
Feudal * n his 8 t«dy on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 
Reaction that the results of the last elections to the Provincial 
Overthrown Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 

“Par experience of tlie election campaign proves lonce again that the peasantry, 
the industrial workers, the lower middle classes in general are the mainstay of our 
struggle in the country. We have uniformly won with big majorities wherever we 
clearly emphasized the eooaotnic demands of the exploited masses of our countrymen 
and asked them to prepare for mass straggle. Our decisive victories in the various 
provinces are almost entirely due to the overwhelming support of poasauts aud petty 
landholders on the basis of^ our Agrarian Programme, and the Fundamental Rights 
incorporated in the Karachi Congress Resolution. Onr victories in those parts of the 
country where the official ropre39iou was the most severo gives a direct lie to those 
who usually talk of a state of defeatism aud politioal backwardness araonp th 
masses. The big landlords and the feudal aristocraoy invariably went against us an l 
declared its hostility in no uncertain terms. 


“All other social classes supported us in varying degrees. The small Zaminders 
were usually syrapathetio to our cause. The pauperised middle class and the inte¬ 
lligentsia warmly supported the Congress, particularly in urban areas. The business 
interests gave a fair amount of support, expecting sinac return for their 1 programme' 
of industrial expansion and in their fight against imperial preference and currenov 
manipulations. The lower middle class in general uniformly lassiated us in our work 
and the industrial workers enthusiastically sided with us on the basis of our anti' 
imperialist programme. 


‘Tn terms of political tendencies, and programmes,]feudal reaction has been effect 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official nrn 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Reformism, among the Muslims has 
thoroughly expose* This is proved hy the complete repudiation of Liberalism 
a creed. Com munal ism and social ‘reaction m general have beeu discomfited’except 
in areas where we somnhow failed to emphasise the economic programme 11 ° ^ 


The interpretation of the political facts and tendencies in India 
attempted m the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 

Nbw c n tr M t0 ° ^ int ° 0Ut U WO HW 

rf For instance, Vommun,. 

R - a -" "“dt Vfr:; 

afford d*Wg. “ f Political ambitions. Neither does 

it appear ^ ftt rAn ^ * £ tl0n , ha8 been ousted from its vantage- 
grounds ; it proposes tofindnew hunting-grounds the roads to wh'ch 
have been cleared by the skill of imperialist workmen. Muslim vested 
mteresta have >''*™£** behind the “Communal Award” ; 

ftDd 5 ,n k a KfpaJt U haVe L done 80 behind the ««»«. 

mented by the Poona Pact. It may be, and we hope that it will be 
so that this reaction is a temporary phase. Facts, and tendencies ot 
which the facts are the embodiments, illustrate this development. 

Experiences iu Bengal help U3 to understand them. Men who be- 
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long t' what is now known as the "Scheduled Castes” have been re¬ 
senting, and very properly resenting, against the social 
Renascent disabilities imposed upon them by the obscurantism of 
higher caste Hindus. Modern education, the Brahmo Samaj Movement, 
Christiau missionary activities, and State policy have all been helping 
to release Hindu social conscience from many of the crudities that 
infested our life. Members of the higher castes broke away from 
parental society and ranged themselves by the side of those who had 
been left on the road-side without a step to pick them up or without 
any effort to enable them to pick themselves up or any attempt to 
assimilate them to the social body and transform them into self-respect¬ 
ing members of society. The example of these pioneers, native and 
foreign, have wrought a change in the habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and ideals of the “depressed classes'*, and created in them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will be res¬ 
pected and protected. The break-down of the economic foundations of 
the older social polity, of the scheme of joint family in the higher 
castes, were helping this process of intellectual affiliation leading to 
social assimilation. Hindu society was both consciously and uncons¬ 
ciously responding to the changed circumstances, to the working of 
modern influences, personal and impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
: within the orbit of the national movement and helping to break the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeds. In Bengal, 
examples are not rare where “Scheduled .Castes” boys and girls 
have married into into higher castes, and passed imperceptibly 
into them, specially in urban society. The endeavour was towards 
a rise in the social scale, inspired, encouraged and streng¬ 
thened by changes in the hearts of men, in their perception of the 
needs of modern life, in their recognition of the fact that political 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examinatiou of social ins¬ 
titutions which had failed to protect and defend the self-respect of 
the people. This development, intellectual, social and political is com¬ 
pendiously caUed the Renaissance Movement in India, the first stirrings 
of which in modem times appeared more than a ceutury ago. The 
essence of this renaissance movement was, in the words of Mr. Mana- 
beudra Nath Roy : 


u a oritical ouHook on history. The essence of the renaissance movement was to 
subject all our traditional ideas, all our past forms of thought, all the established 
human inaiitutions to strict criticism with the object of finding out if anything good 
in tln'in will serve our purpose or of human development, and fmd out if all of 
them— the whole equipment—-was no longer useful, how much should be thrown aside 
as nseleHfl and thrown out as ballast, and how much could be accepted, and would 
help us to go further abend' . 

All the communities in India wore being subjected or subjecting 
themselves to this process, some pore and some less consciously, but 
,, the cruel hand of criticism was sparing none. When these 
WV TsocuT developments were liberalising Hindu society, Hindu life 

D^a<Uiion and conduct, came the “Communal Award” with certain 

references to ^ the position of the “depressed classes” 
in the scheme of constitutionui chauges. Implemented by the Poona 
Pact it secured 30 neats to the “scheduled castes” in Bengal, recog- 
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“vote-value” of “odafdeUdlltb.i-thlfc^has 

the m0 ‘‘ScleduI fl /ol°^’' e l, i n 2tew®tono by to ed,I ir te 1 ?- eraber3 of 

32& th cJ^\lV°f4V P 

arass ^ r= 

could wiu general ; miof 7f ’ c 7™° b y thoir wealth or influence 
this is'the fi ,” htS rU ? t0 tbe3e “Qhettoes" ; for 

communal grievances side-tra-U- ;.io,, 0 o U V? U i. ll, i 1 conc ° lts or references to 
basic relations. These prnorlf.J^ '- 0S p bat t . oucl1 ttl0 hfa of all in their 
late or soon shall throw if a 'a 3 ,H B ” n ? a ‘ repremnt a problem that 
attention to a throatto r^t” th ? ^ ho, . e ®? l"dia ; it directs 
political vested interest in aA ^ri *•* S0C1 ?. > n stitutions by creating a 
working of “pSTVulorZfaTt}' 3 'P Tbe “S**"" °< 
encourage He hope and oroectation th.uJ^JSudb!”.'^* I 
a temporary measure. From Legislature to Too«l h a- Jl 1 <e 4 oa| y a9 
for separate registers of voters j^hat demand Im^r th ®* dema , nd ia 
disintegrating social life and common activities 2 W *“ Voluma * 

The idedogical tendencies of the elections to the Proving i t . 
Iat„e Assemblies,, as traced in the report ieeaed from7"” ^ offi*' 
Remit. of <> f the Indian National Congress, h«vo #|S f C ® 

Plebiicite commented on. A study of the facts of fi bo , ea 

Uuambiguou* throws interesting light on the mind »f n v i*J * 8 

T . perialism as it struggled to , v “““ ° f Brit,sh Im 

India. The number of seats for the eleven A V <!* ®P natl tiiti°n for 
India were or are 1,585 ; of these 808 only are, 

seats > the rest, 777 in number! are ‘^”“ 3^0 be'filKpS. ‘“f ueial 
w or special representation. And when it is rfm«mka j P “J «mmu- 
Lundlords, Europeans and Indiana f n VmmZT^ ^ ¥ U8li “ 8 - 
latte:, the purpose of the Government of Tndia 4ni t Iaclu ^ 0 d w the 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country and Ss ■ r ? vealft d as 
intere^s in them. Another curious facf nCl ‘ ,^ ln g imperialist 
bered tint in Bengal, in the Punjab, hi Sindh* 6 ?™ ' at lt is remem - 
Froutier °rovince, where the Muslims are n : ‘ w tbe ^ ortb Western 
do not ctme in, as they should in *h™ ,“ a I ori fy community, they 
made the Coigress victory more tlien , , euer ?* sea ts. These facts 
Congress won456 of the 808 “om, PP .| cotaote; it was startling. The 
secured absoute majorities i n . 3ea ! 8 ln the Provinces ; it 

Provinces, the Central Provinces Beii a r Pr ° V i'',? 8 ~ Madra3 ’ tlie United 
largest party t.four provinces—lU*i. a,ia V? r,ft8a : U was the single 
North western lontier Province- ,b *?* Beu g al > Assam, and the 
Assemblies Congress, members were ' • .I un i ab aQ d in tlio Sindh 

A British publicist, r. If xt . l , Minority a nc eligible minority. 

New Statesman & t j\ atlQn ' * f “', ,! ' : ford >. in the British weekly, the 
‘•The solid interior of t. Peni ’ PU * tbe P° sltloa ^us — 

Mock from the Himalayas t ttla Ca J^ngs to it (the Congress) ii an unbrok- • 

available, there is no dom ttat p ( !,^ p® rm .When the aotual total votes are 

majority in British India as wh ( and hf ress .* 111 . ba a, 'le to claim an absolute 
diffe.od only by a nuance fro «<J his without reckoning the grot.,-a that 
,<uib)guous. position. Tho result <n this plebiscite is uu 

6 
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The percentage of voters who had thrown their votes on the side o 
the candidates standing in the name and on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, as worked out in the report to which reference has 
already been made on more than one occasion, showed that this claim 
was more than justified. The following table is relevant to the whole 
discussion : 

Province Total No. Seats won 
of Seats by the 
Congress 


Percentage 
of total seats 
won by the 
Congress 


159 

98 

56 

70 

86 

134 

18 

19 

7 

33 

36 


74 p. c. 
65 p, c. 
22 p. c. 

62.5 p. c. 
49 p. c. 

59 p. c. 

10.5 p. c. 
38 p. c. 

11.5 p. c. 
31 p. c. 

60 p. c. 


Approximate 
percentage of 
total votes cast, 
secured by the 
Congress 
65 p. c. 

75 p. c. 

25 p. c. 

61 p. c. 

56 p. c. 

65 p. c. 

13 p. c. 

12 p. c. 


Madras ?215 

Bihar 1^2 

Bengal 250 

Central Provinces 

and Berar 112 

Bombay 

United Provinces 228 

Punjab 

N. W. F. Province 50 
Sind 60 

Assam 108 

Orissa 00 

Tt ; interesting to study the reaction of British imperialism, in Bri- 

tain and iS o thia aucceaa of tho Indian National CW»M.0 » ffebt 
tain anu u w bi c h w<jre ]ald by the skl n 0 { bureau- 

Hop«. cra tic craftsmen with knowledge of the strength and 

•* weakness of the contending parties at their fingers 

D,,un, ‘ y ends, evidence of which was forthcoming m the meti- 

culous fragmentation of the Indian people by the Communal Awanf, 
The London Times revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre¬ 
sented by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparons tenden- 
32 a”to davelop more intooa.l, a> the Gomnmant of, 
nf 1Q35 worked. It foresaw how the Unionist I arty in t jao 

Ih.floS of its Don-coipmuaal afflltattoo th„ .t 

b„ .11 oierwhelininply P^-dooun^t Mml.m J Mi * Wm 

constitution , that mr pe S pfm8t ;f.jt; on • it thought t imprudent to 
prepared to support the new constitution ,t K? of mny of thfl 

venture upon any prediotioii as CM tes” * and it wo»dered what would 
representatives of the Sub 1 “Independents” in th 0 various Pro- 
b. tbe attitude of tho ' „„„ld no doubt CO- 

vlncial Assemblies, it hop< c ^hile they might criti- 

operate with the aovermMnt Id •«"»* "> ~0»™ 

various features of processes, they ^uld be making the 

their removal by • e furtherance of ** principles and policies 

utmost use of the Act . The >f Anglo-Indian papers 

in which they were wterest h A g™ t f India has DOt ye fc 

genera ly followed this ^ of ^ own on the trends and 
cared to come out wit* evoiuii 1 brought to view by the 

SS?tSr 8 A Preis riort told the world thV« *ad admitted a report 


l ogic of 
Rejection of 
Constitution 
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IodVd'o Se l ;re /. ary Kt ? te f° r India which, digested by that arbiter of 
Britain a x e . 8 V ny ’ wou ' a have simultaneous publication in India and 
omain. it has not yet seen the light of day, 

jh„ result of the elections were definitely known the leaders of 

-n -ian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
uiey could not postpone any longer the decision which 
incy had been postponing almost from day to day 
since, the Bombay Session of the Congress ( 1935 )—the 
under thn de cisiou of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 

date. And cnntrnv«rtutionaJ changes. The electorate had given its man- 
interpretation in K Cr83 i " i be countr y waxed eloquent and loud on the 

".SJ5£f Sode* fel - U | thi3 eSpr ^ n 0f the ^11 of the 

Manifesto wn« P nnf /i m ogical consequence of the Congress Election 
put it. dlfficuIt *0 understand. As Mr. H, N. Brnilsford 

limitations'. Onrconfronte^h# ' T^nf^ui p°® 8 not -i£ am t ,y acquiesce in its vetoes and 
It chose to imnnQfi thia ■ P ?, wer W1 ffi the consequences of its conduct 

^ «1T^^ I VS I " I }‘ ( I ! 1 face_in crisis after crisis the 
carry its budgets cfirfiflr.nH C )n U ■ Let ‘‘ n 4 °“ mate its tamo ministers and 

group which aims at re-shauine ih R ’ R np?ii 8 C (' S attl u , d0 natural m a revolutionary 
interested in changingthe^ coZVof tC lin^^ 6 °,V • I ? d,a \ nd is not deeply 
sub-human poverty. This was the starter* nf °L tte Mln *sters w Jl 0 preside over its 
only a third of the party®. gy ° f tho y0UD 6 er generation ; but it rallied 

Ihe Faizpur session of the Congress held in December 1Q3fi 
the eve of the election, by a majority vote of the proportion mentioned 
Majority for J? , ’ p# , Br aiIsfords article, rejected au attempt to 

ReformUm declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec- 

poHcy oi whatTgcnerdly^known as" 

z? f *.&• rS 

friend more eager to hurt than to help, i, ft, p ro ,^ on w 

,ecaKeSZ taf’&.'S' « ™»f •« «. 

operation which its ohiefs preach. Reformist ideas h«* D Ztil sunnnJUr^ th ° uo “; c ?’ 
followers, and it is hard to believe that the rpulictc “- an y ? u Pporters among their 

the off-chance that Pandit Nehru may some dav .continue to refuse office on 

among the rural masses that will bring the Government Indi^to & mion 

The other interpretation sought for th a „i.,„ , ’ 

uncertain mind of India in a deep-felt and *15 s* 0 r ie ril °® ot lho 
the outrage of ,, „ I 08 *active resentment at 

“Man with might of the eword” T ltnt T ’™E 08ed by tho 

n* H j resentment was voiced k v U8e C^ndhiji s words. This 

D “* 1 voice was Pandit Xw,u y . «»»- 

ment was canalised by the feeling tbit b ft, . {’ ,l1 tW ™“ t - 

programme J“>■Jwjsal reform which touched the life of 

Mtuaiiy, of’.ho« lb.S3Kf*SS!S 
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song that has been reproduced in Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s Auto¬ 
biography : 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground,' 

The emptiness of ages on his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look. 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop. 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed. 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


ill ..i 

"Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes. 
Stolid and stunned, a brother :to the ox ? 


It is concern for this man that led the Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the executive of the Indian National 
D , Congress, to decide that “office” should be accepted 

Aiamnce and un der certain conditions, Mahatma Gandhi was eager 
Refusal f° r Peace, and he sought the way of compromise both 
to test the possibilities of the* new constitution and to 
test the sincerity of the British bureaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in every province the leader of the Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
s<ek an a-surance from the Governor before forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish, to the effect that the Governor would not use his 
veto and emergency powers, and that the advice of the Ministers would 
not be “set aside in regard to their constitutional activities*. The 
bureaucracy reacted to this demand by a refusal. The Governors were 
not allowed to act in their individual judgment in this matter of an 
assurance, as the following words of the Secretary of State for 
India uttered in the British House of Lords prove : 

“The Viceroy with mv full approval reminded the Governors that while they were 
fully aotiiled to offer and while indeed I hope that they would offer to the Congress 
leaders in the Provinces the fullest possible support within the framework of the 
Constilution, Parliament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which withniit 
I he authority of Parliament they oould not dive6fc themselves. 


Observers, wise after these events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
was more a consequence of mutual distrust than of any rigid interpreta- 

Break-down tion , of , the \ ette \ °l th f law > that it was the result of 
of Con.iitution psychological maladjustment. British observers felt that 
Concealed ti'e phrasing of the assurance demand was “somewhat 
.. ♦ f V bt ’ ^ Mahatmaji was not “an entirely guileless 

negotiator* ; on the one side were the Indian leaders under the influence 
of emotional resentment, on the other war n ^ ~ i 

the traditional aloof manner” The British P* " *2 

" ^ w “, S7 r-“* l >“"«s* stiff s 

ttitrtiiSB s sjsrsa*.-!* • 

1 ^ u m would lj e jn reserve for grave emer- 
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gencies that might never arise ; that gradually, as the years went ^ the 
veto would lapse into oblivion ; that the Indians were ultra-sensitive, 
they suffered from “an inferiority complex”. The retort from the 
Indian Bide came sharp. The Governors’ veto was the embodiment of 
British sovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had taught 
the people how a ‘counterpart” sensitiveness was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucracy, “it was ultrasensitive over questions 
of prestige”. And this ultra-sensitiveness decided the Governors’ refusal of 
the Congress demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries” were set up in 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblies were in 
a decided majority ; these ministers were unsupported by the legisla¬ 
tures ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their preference for or disapproved of the 
Governors’ action. Constitutional Pundits began arguing on this matter 
The appointments of “interim ministries” were not illegal acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof, Berriedale Keith, \ 
forms of responsible Government were ‘‘misused to conceal its break¬ 
down.” 

But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatory .'and hopeful. In a state- 
Mediator between the meat to the London Tnnes f made on the 14th 
Congtesi & the Govt. April, 1937, when Indian resentment was at its 
height, he could say : 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 
which, unlike many Congressmen, I believe to be capable of being converted U ui\der 
moral pressure as it is of being coerced under physical pressure”. 



JUNE 


AgaiD, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said : 

“.as I have read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress is not to 

create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to make the Congress position so irresisti¬ 
ble as to replace the present Act whioh no body likes by au Aot which will 
represent the will of the masses. This will be brought about by constitutional 
means permissible under the Act itself. And if the Congress by the force of its 
majority and by the skill of ho Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it except by the 
force of arms, surely there can be nothing to grumble at.” 

So, for four months the controversy waxed and waned ; and the 
da’m of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the constitutional changes that external authoritv” M all but re¬ 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian agitators had not to K o 
much afield to search and scrutinize the activities of future Govern- 
meuts f°^ so ^ trace of the hidden hand of external author*} the 

fr iL of the new ln t . presence on the very threshold of 
the working ofthe Jew constitution. Mahatma Gandhi put all his 
card* on the table, ana there was nothin™ u u ir r 

Tndiun National Congress. As the auSK • 1? on behalf of the 
r Jr* draw 0 ’wulory period for the convening 

of the Assemblies drew nearer, u the discipline of the Congress party 

remained Mm, and as he certainty of a humiliating ousting of the 

interim t „ t r ow>niY>ai>b* rCr ' a ^ m Pt* at oomproinine between the * 
two standpoints,« WWMwhment between popular sentiment and Gov¬ 
ernment prestige, c • >re eager and constant. The .‘coronation of 
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the new King of Britain ^and Emperor of India in London brought to 
I be seat of the Empire “imperial statesmen*' of Indian birth, safe and 
sober men, who { used their influence to pave the way of peace ; the 
absence of the “Real India" from the coronation left a vacuity that 
not all the show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could fill up. 

Mr. Lloyd George who had negotiated the Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain had placed herself. Tersely did he put this : 

“The India Act has conceded too little to win over the most powerful political 
organisation in India; on the other hand, it endowed the disaffected with too much 
power for mischief while they remained hostile. It was a case of negotiating a 
treaty and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that the trusted, chosen 
loaders of the Indian people will be [absent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 

1 The success of the new reign from the imperial stand point will largely depend 
on the measures taken to reconcile to the Empire the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Travaucore. It can be done, but not by half measures ; it certainly 
'■aonot be done in time for the coronation. Indians will be there at the coronation 
but not India. 



The setting up of ‘interim ministries" demonstrated that even in 
India, the ‘real India" that had declared through its vote increasing 
awareness of what needs to be done and increasing deter- 
AMuraTncc^A m ^ nat ^ on to £ et *done had no place in the scheme of the 
Explanation* Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britain and the other in India, revealed to the world 
that the dragooning of India under the "Willingdon regime has had no 
rffect, and that the national resolve to resume unto itself the powers of 
the State that had slipped from its hands in a fit of absent-mindedness 
wa« as strong as ever. It took three months to realise the significance 
of thnse developments, during which efforts to bridge over the gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ,* not till the inner history of 
the present times is published in memoirs, biographies and reminis¬ 
cences. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. R. A, Butler, in the British House of Commons, 
suggested in course of a speech an assurance that it was certainly not 
the intention of the British people or the British Government that the 
Oovernfta should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of tho British Parliament to place in the hands of the ministers under 
the Act, and “which it is our desire they should use in the furtherance of 
the programme which they advocated " The Marquis of Zetland, who 
ns Lord Ronaldshay was Governor of Bengal, and was now (Secretary 
of Stale for India, had been more than stiff, and had trotted out the 
interest of rulnonticg, making special mention of Muslims in this nnn- 
uection. ae requiring the need of the Governor*' vX-whS hint 
yr* l,! l !> reganlcd a* playing on the theory of divide and rule. 

He went out of hie way in a speech delivered at a meeting of Censer- 
v«hve members on the M of June 1937, to appeal to “the constructive 
,ih« Hindu people, who in the face yf much discourage- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ Ic? it too 

mud ' 


ment" had devoted their talents to the service of India, 
said fufl Joiuwhip, to ask that : 
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tiiey should not spurn tho collaboration that Groat Britain in all sincerity ia 
oHering to them or that they on thoir parts should not withhold the co-operation 
winch Great Britain is asking from them in a common task which is not onl\ 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, but in the light of history is their 
obvious destiny. Let that be my appeal to them at this most fateful juncture in our 
common history”. 


P n the 21st June, 1937, His Excellency the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
Lord Linlithgow’ constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 

Interpretation * had a special competence, a9 he had been Chairman of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and report on what is popularly known as the “White 
Paper' on Indian constitutional reforms. His lordship explained that 
unc.er Provincial autonomy”, in all matters falling within “the Minis¬ 
terial field', including the position of the minorities, the Services, etc, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, tho Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of tho 
Secretary of State for India to the British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the duty of advising the 
Governors over the whole rauge^ of the executive Government within 
the “ministerial field”, includiug “the area of the special responsiblities”, 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise his 
individual judgment, “it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept 
the advice of his Ministers”. Mahatma Gandhi as representative of tho 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis¬ 
ters on any major issue of political priuciple or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both the sides 
refused to evolve a compromise, they should dismiss the Ministers, aud 
not expect or call upon them to resign. The initiative in forcing a constitu¬ 
tional crisis would thus lay with and onrthe Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations ; this effort, and tho trouble of it, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With regard 
to this contention and demand, Lord Linlithgow said that resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
Elective public indication of the attitude of the Ministry towards the 
action of a Governor ; resignation was au act taken spontaneously by 
a Ministry. Dismissal, on the other hand, was unusual in constitutional 
practice, and seemed to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority”, 
a suggestion which the government were “concerned at any price to 
eliminate from the new constitutional arrangement”. 

These iDterpretationa expknations and assurances helped to clear the 
atmosphere of many ot ^apprehensions and prejudices mutually felt 
aud entertained. Ana the working Committee, ou behalf of the Indian 

in'fhn ' ntw $ re88, ? ut horized ‘acceptance” of Ministry 
,• i * 100 ^ in which members returned ou it* 

' ( 7 . ma «*«d an absolute majority. Thus iu sis 

, . .. Provinces “Congress Ministries” were 

enabled to function, the interim Ministries” fading out of the picture. 


Congress 

Accepts 

Ministry 
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Their title to fame consisted in a loyal intentiou to help "carrying on 
tbw King’s Government”, filling n lacuna in a transition period, as also 
to the fact that there were men in India who were prepared to cana¬ 
lise national endeavour for the realisation of the national destiny, inis 
demonstrated that our national cohesiveness of purpose and activity 
had not been attained. 

In Bengal, in the Punjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the North- 
western Provinces coalition ministries of different groups-ffindu, 
Muslim, Sikb, and Christian-had begun functioning; 

Coalition ^ corne r-stone, or rather the cement and tue imo 

Miniitrie* m j t h e £, rea ter number of the bricks in the whole 
structures "beiug supplied by member, of the Mushm 
community, elected to the Assemblies on the communal votesi. 1 he 
dominant party in the Punjab Assembly of 17 5 were^the Union* 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the Musli 
community ; the same was the case with Sindh where ttoWed Party 
dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 others 
of undefined political persuasion in which were Indian Christians ana 
10 “Independent” Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by 9 European 
members representing tea interests and commerce—a very unstable 
combination. In Bengal a combination of the Muslim League, Krishak- 
Praja and "Independent” Muslim members was effected as aresponseto 
the demand of the Muslim community in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominate the .administration. 1bough 0 
of the 11 ministers in Bengal were Hindus, and the facade of a nou- 
communal Ministry was presented to the world, it wa3 both 
and theory a communal Ministry. So the Muslim community desired 
it and willed it; and they welcomed it as the re-establishment o 
Raj in Bengal lost one hundred and eighty years ago in the battle 01 
Plassey, and regained in the hustings in the year of grace, 

This quickened development of commuual consciousness, this inten¬ 
sification of communal conceits and ambitions became possible, was made 
possible in Bengal and Assam, by the unawareness, to put 
it mildly, of the Working Committee of the All-ludia 
Congress Committee of the situation in these provinces, 
of the influences, personal and impersonal, that were at 
work to foster strength and consolidate these feelings. It 
>ven the Faizpur Session of the Congress had decided on "office accept- 
.» :i ,u~ National Convention held after the elections had allowed 
n’.alition Ministries, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal and 
A 8 “B>n Assemblies, the biggest single parties in them, would have been able 
to form a Ministry in Bengal, free from the communal virus, with the help 
and co-operation of Moulvi Faz)-ul Huq, the leader of the Krishak-Praja 
Party, a predominantly Muslim Party with a programme predominantly 
economic. The short-sightedness of Congress men in Bengal, of the Work- 
ing:Committee, wore responsible, more than any other factor, for the mis¬ 
chief! if the communal bickerings in this province that have been poison¬ 
ing community life and wafting this poison to the other provinces, until 
to-day tho whole of northern India is a seething cauldron of_ inter- 
communal bitterness. The two Chief Ministers in the “interim Ministries” 
of Behar and the United Provinces respectively happened to be 
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Muslims, Mr. Yunus and the Nawab of Chattari. The decision of tho 
congress to accept Ministries precipitated their resignation. And the 
interpretation was put that tho Indian National Congress, "the instrument 
Oi Hindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
ti mte .rim” Ministries were three of them Hindus, and ono Parsi. 

d. 'n Party in t * ie Assembly has a membership pre- 

‘ o.nlnantly of Congressmen and their persistence and watchfulness as 
* j PPoslrion the reason for the existence of whfch was to oppose 

and i'n f'liof S° pri , nci P les > policies and activities of tho Government— 
j, , ,l - piocesi laying tho *oundation of an alternate government — 
iQ watch ulness uud persistence of the Bengal Opposition have been 
interpreted as inspired by hatred of the “Muslim Raj” in the province. 

j 0W ^ u . Iu P u hhc opinion was being formed in private talks 
winch iind expression in Muslim newspapers. The first six months of 
tne year whose activities are chronicled and commented on in this 
volume of the Indian Annual Register” sowed the seeds of that inter- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
ifc and keep it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu¬ 
tional changes in India are neither sweet to taste nor nourishing to 
body. With a note of pessimism tho record of political evolution in 
India during tnese months must close. 

Human lifo has been compared to rivers in their flow and in their 
flood in tho course and sweep of which many things valuable are 

Destruction » }? "Ct ft fl destruction 

& that livers stand for. While one bank may be sliding 

Construction in *° ^ ie nvcr bed, on the opposite bank may bo minf? 

from the same river bed lands holding in their bosom 
promises of fertility of monuments rising on theso of human power 
beauty and glory. As we survey the Indian scene today many histori¬ 
cal traditions and relics of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated in 

m.w and recognition, and in the procew am-;,! 
l ud unhappiness. Iiut across tlirxn i,.,. i 
l “ , ! d,1 >» ldl “e «ed, of botl'r S t? rM« ^ 
fuller experience, of joy amongst the widest commonalty enread Tin o 
are the influences personal and impersonal, that have been at work 
promising and fulfilling construction frnm ah» r *1 , 11 work 

of life. They were prophets and thinkers warrior' 6 ^ dl ' bris 

visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship Iu n 8pmtP ’j W1 °, 8!l ™ 
revolt and of reconciliation that have been W *° 80Wed , seec \ 3 of 

scape of India with green verdure, blossoms and*frSta° V Ti 1 10 “a" 

makers of the India of today, men who are *1 V ’ c , y ar .° tiu 

of two cultures, Asiatic and European TlVtf ? I,odrtct of the . 

drawing its strength and inspiration" European was dominant 
the ruling power, rootless i n ' the Jf. 0 * f ' ' 

Asiatic seemed to be letting the i 0 „: t i Q dia. 

activities thunder past, bowing T„ Datipn f g, ? n °j. * l ! en thoughts and 
was resisting, drawing its strength^ ik 1 insnfr^i dlS(1 f a,n ’ *? rcallty . lt 
of the past, rooted in their mother earth P Vm ? r the "l®™ 0 ”** 

euiergsd a new mind in Iudia that wonld ’h “L \ oonfltct has 

j ai would have the best of both the 
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worlds—A static and European. The generation of Indiana that have 
grown under these influences bear in their bodies and minds traces of 
the dual influence ; and to-day they have a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidence aud 
regained their hold on their birth-right of the convictions on which 
arc built up distinct national life. It is of such a development that 
Romain Rolland spoke when in his Prophets of New India, he wrote : 

“The thought of tlio East is now independent and henceforth union can bo effected 
between eqnal and free personalities, instead of. ono of the two being assassin¬ 

ated by the other.” 

This is one aspect of the recent history of India in which destruc¬ 
tion and construction have marched side by side. 

But beyond the tumult and shouting of these strivings and conflicts, 
seers and saints have been growing up in the old surroundings, nursed 
by old traditions, growing to goodness and cleansing by 
A Modern their inner peace men, women and societies tossed iu 
Seer & Smnt the discontents and disappointments of a twisted time, 
restoring balance to their life. One among these was 
born in a Bengal village of poor Brahmin parents the centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated in countries far and near during the early 
months of 1937. that Brahmin boy was driven by family poverty to 
apprentice himself into service as a priest in a temple in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, erected by a lady-Zeminder, Rani Rashmani; the 
presiding deity of the temple is Kalec of whom Swami Vivckanandu 
ha3 sung, 

“Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking stop. 

Destroys a world for ever. 


Who dares misery love, 

And hug iho form of death, 
Daoco in Destruction’s dance, 
To him tho Mother oomus.” 


Under the stress of what emotion or experience this terrible image 
was bodied forth in the imagination of the Hindu Seer, it is diiTieult 
to say. But to the Brahmin boy ,this terrible goddess appeared ns 
the. mother of all creation ; and she guided his steps to the supreme rea¬ 
lisation as the human mother does those of hor baby. This Brahmin catno 
tu be known to the world as Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, receiving the 
world’s homage as a harmonist* of spiritual experiences and a recon¬ 
ciler of religious in whose name muro blood had been shed and more 
lives lost than for the realisation of worldly ambitions and material 

glories. Wise men, though -leaders from the East and West, who 
could not have aoy sympathy and respect for the idolatry of the 

r? M S 6 ,!^ W i. hich this Brahmin attained the 

highest beatitude and reached the heart of Ultimate Reality, have 

eoine forward to bear witness to the truth of his life and interpret 

the meaning ami significance of it m the modern world. This Brahmin 

was . ^ even m hs own mother tongue ; the simple 

arithmetic of village tolls gave him the headache ; but to this man 
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came the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from his lips 
_ :e deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant ‘‘God- 
mtoxieated man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
3 ^ais oi the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 


( )f the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religious 
thought of the modern world, the doytfi of Indian philo- 
Ram Krishna sophers and sava?its , Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 
a the President of the World Congress of Religions hold in 
. . . connection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 

?, , I,mcr message, Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri Ram Krishna 

1 aramhansa to that of Brahmananda Kcshab Chandra Sen ; 

.^ 10 Dispensation would setoct tlio distinctive central essence from each 
! ,, :ll jn . ail d roako a collection of ‘boquot 1 of (towers as it wore. Her- it was that 
! uUn *' i‘i>hna .diflmrod from Iveshah Cnamlra. Indeed, lie differed from his predecessors 
in two i «mhal rospocts. First, ho maintained that the practices of onc.\\ religion 
v :’ ,,| i ,f . rttuals and disciplines gave its ossenco more reality and vitality Ilian its 
ineorotical dogmas and creeds. Secondly, it was Ram Krishna’s conviction that 
it is not hy sqlnctivo “oqlaoticism” bat by syncrotism and itlifl wliole-hoartad anp.cn- 
lance of a roligion that its full value and worth could bo roalisoJ and experienced.” 


And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Param- 
His Method hansa was led to adopt and practise and work out in his 

of Harmony own life as an exemplar to the world, are described bv 

-Dr. Seal in the following words : 

“Kara Krishna hold that selective extracts will kill ■ tho vital elements in 
region, ilo would be a Hindu with tho Hindu, a Muslim with tho Mwlimn 
Christian with Christian, in order to exporiouco tho whole truth and elficarv of .-»«1 
ol Hi ae religious. But he would not practise different religious disciplines" or 1 * 

different creeds at ono and the same timo. Tho observances, practices and vUu ' 

oT oaoh religion are organic to it.In all those might bo temptations and hit- 

falls but ono must be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through lifT 
It v.an thus that Paramhansa passed successively through Christian and Muslim uxivi-U 
oucos. Such was tho Paramhansa Syncretism 


Ritbirtdra Nath Tagore spoke of tho significance of Ram Krishna 
Hi« Lnrgcne.. life in an age when ancient values seemed to bo fallim:r 
of Spirit from their pedestal : 


“I venerate Paramhansa Dova because ho, in an ago nf religious Nihilip™ r,„ t , < 
; -° £ his *>“' for a!1 «« Mil Mantry of ft® ft 


^ 1 Ins was the life of Ram Knshna Paramhansa, immersed in Qod- 

vis.on, another of the many witnesses to the spiritual life of India, ! f 

t nn^rs t k« q nn SC n speculative, In which this world 
Swam. *15 “^^nttal, t |, e product of Maya. But by 

Vivckanan .a the inexplicable tricks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated" 

, . f ^ fountain of positive activities that lmve 

undertaken the man who released this 

fountain from the and high altitude of Hindu religious >x- 

penemies, and brought Us waters to the parched plains of 
our evorv-day e, was Swann Vivekananda. Romain Rolland in inter- 
pret jog this I'has® of the life and teachings of Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
, » the W of hl8toi y recalls What the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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Apostate” cried out as ho lay -’dying:, 4 after having fought in vain 
against Christ” : 

“The only God in whom I believe, is the sum-total of all souls ; and above all 
I believe in my God, the wickod, my God, tho miserable, Uy God, the poor of all 
races.” 

And Ram Krishna Paramhansa whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche as a God. heedless of the world, gave in a moment of 
inspiration, the greatest message to modern India when he declared : 
“Religion is not for empty bellies.” These words like lightning shafts 
illumined the Indian sky and pointed out to Swann Vivekananda the 
path of duty, the work which his Master wanted him to do to justify 
the ways of God to humanity ; in these words he found summed up the 
need of tho country of his birth ; these words symbolised the striving 
of his life, strivings that have made him a prophet and maker of the 
India to be ; and it is those words that inspired the foundation of tho 
Ram Krishna Mission, wrote its charter and laid down the law of 
its being which Swarni Vivekananda annotated for his people : 

“So long as a single dog iu my oountry is without food, my religion will bo to 
food it.” 


Thus was started the Ram-Krishna Mission that has been tho path¬ 
finder to many of the activities that seek to build up a race of better 
men and women in India, of which the modern prophet 
Rnm-KrUhna is Mahatma Gandhi with his programme of constructive 
Milton nationalism. To the world the Ram Krishna Movement 
appears not only as a modern interpretation of Hindu 
mysticism but as 1 a purified form of Hindu philbsophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And in this service not 
only is the material appetite of Indian humanity being sought to bo 
satisfied, but their spiritual hunger also by opening their minds through 
the key of the three R's fco the beauty and the mystery of the environ¬ 
ment in the midst of which they have been placed. These two needs 
have been expressed thus : 

“Ages and ages have passed, dominated by the life of what we call self, which 
is intent upon sucking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the race. But 
i]irro is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition ivliich docs not entirely 
acknowledge 'loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly troubles us and wo 
a ]0 Dnt yi»t fully at case in this region. We call it ‘spiritual.’ The world is of value 
beuBus# we have not yet been able to realise its meaning completely.” 


The two modern noeds of the human body and the human soul can 
be met only by a new modification, elaboration, regulation and idealisa¬ 
tion of man's physical, mental and spiritual instincts. In 
“a Newport this view of the matter the activities that seek to realise 
o*f Behaviour” these purposes fall into the sphere of education. The 
Ram Krishna Mission anticipated the satisfaction of 
certain of these needs by starting its educational activities in the coun¬ 
try-side. Aud today these are the current coin of the realm. The 
Government and the people in all countries speak and talk of giving 
“rural bias” to education, making it “racy of the soil” The dense 

F easant masses of India make this cry both a necessity and a policy, 
t is necessary, therefore, to understand the significance of this deve¬ 
lopment in our and other countries. 
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An American authoress in telling of education in Soviet Russia 
named her book —Changing Man . She has sensed the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying^ and 
controlling the environment in which he was placed, helping him to 
grow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of life. This purpose 
demands a change of the whole life, because men find themselves ill at 
ease and seek out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry ; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start has to bo given them. 
As H. G. Wells says: “Whatever the revelations, theories,’the myster¬ 
ies on which the new teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behaviour is its substantial aspect”. Social legislators from Mann 
downwards have been cducatox : s in this sense of being, initiators of a 
new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, administrators, poets, 
writers, journalists have this urge to make men amenable to their idea 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Education as an instrument of 
State policy which has come to be consciously recognised as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient lineage to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of this hoary past In the modern 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck that first acted on the logic of 
“Enlightened Despotism” which undertook the responsibility of regu¬ 
lating and controlling human life from birth to death In Britain even 
when ministers spoke of “educating our masters”—the voters newly 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 18G7—the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 

In our own country under British auspices the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Macaulay when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that the British-educated few 
would 


“refgio the vernacular dialects of tho country, enrioh those dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from Westoru nomenclature, and render them by degrees (it 
vehicle for conveying knowledge to tho groat mass of tho population ” 

That hope has not been fulfilled. _ The British Government had its 
own policy to subserve and its own interests to advauce when Macaulny 
decided the direction of State Education iu India. Tho 
Macaulay. higher classes of the people who avidly took advantage 
of the opportunities offered, could not envisage the conse¬ 
quences of the step, or felt themselves helpless in face of 
it. Warning voices were raised . against this new direction given to 
education, one of the chief of which was that of Raja Radlm Kanta 
Dev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohun Ray’s and an opponent of 
his. In course of a reply to a questionaire issued as a result of a despatch 
from Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for India in 1859, he wrote : 

r As soon as the people will begin to reap the fruits of solid vernacular 
education, agricultural ana ladustnal schools may b e established in order to 
qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of society. Nothing 
should be guarded against more carefully than the insensible introduction oF h 
system whereby, with a smattering knowledge of English, youths are weaned from 
(ho plough, the ax'O, aiKl , . loom, to render them ambitious only for thu 
clerkship for which hosts \vi, nescige tho Government and Mercantile olhcus, ami 
tho majority being disappointed Us they must bo) would (with this little knowledge 
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inspiring prtie) bo unable to roturn to their trade, and would necessarily turn 
vagabonds .'” 

That prophecy and those consequence confront us to-day. The Govern¬ 
ment became aware a9 early as 1S67 of the greatest of them—of 
absenteeism that sucked away the wealth of the villages 
the J Clasie/& * nto ^ ,e growing towns—as the “Note of Education” 

Matics published in their name and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voiced through a few questions : 

Do mflve gentlemen, like Englishmen, return to thoir Zomindaries from a 
Univeisity career, to spread around thorn the reflox of tlio rniliglitonment they 
have n vim’vim] themselves ? Does the process of highly educating a few, and 
leaving tin.* masses tend to increase or to diminish the gulf between class and class ? ' 

What the replies to these questions have been and are wc know 
to-day. Wo know that our social homogeneity is disintegrated to-day : 
one of the causes of which lias been the spirit of education 
imparted to the country, the spirit of individualism. The gulf 
between the classes and the masses is wide enough to popularise 
the cry of class w T ar and class-conscious activities. The standard of 
life adopted by the classes, the dress and other fashions aped by 
them, have created a “fifth caste”, of men and women in the country, 
drawn from every strata of community life, who find it dillicult to 
adjust themselves to rural society from which they or their immediate 
ancestors floated to the towns, and rural society also is ill at ease 
with this new caste. The members of this caste think and feel them¬ 
selves to be a superior class of persoua, and thus find themselves face 
to face w t;i not very kindly feelings. H. G. Weils has an explanation 
for this feeling on the part of rural society dominated by what he 
calls the “peasant persona”—his “guiding and satisfying idea of himself”: 

IT is soul is cquilitarian. His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standard 
cnsMimo and decorum upon any countryside whero his is the dominant ideology. 
I lour’nr an 1 furniture *oo aro standardised there, and tho slightest departures from 
tfco i i ! ; 1 1 c> of usage provoke a bitter resentment and moral condemnation. 

Tho interpretation here given of the growing estrangement between 
town and country or between the classes and the masses is an attempt 
at understanding tho cause or causes of the new and 
Re.p^ih.iuy clamant influences in the country. The fact of estrange- 

Kccdnatrucuon ment * b there , and it is for tho people to understand 

its causes and intercept its consequences. The Gov¬ 
erning nl in the country, that is tho British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs ; that the problems associated with and 
implicit in the developments indicated above will demand solution from 
the hands of Governments, the^ provincial autonomy” governments, 
set up under the recent constitutional changes ; that no iliird party” 
ms the British Government in India has always been, can bring this relief 
cither as a boon or as a concession. And the solution of tho problem 
demands now principles of education and a new technique—education 
fmd changes human body and human mind, education that is the only 
it.strum -lit of human reconstruction. Our inherited tendencies are 
thfTc ; idus and id-ub from outside have erupted into our country; 
anil bull*. Im' . c combatant:’ mo having a fight iu the battle fields of our 
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minds, the issue of which will decide the course of evolution in India. 
In this fight many regional or communal conceits or aspitations will 
claim priority of place ; in the course of this fight many ancient land¬ 
marks^ thought and couduct will be pulled down ; many precious 
prejudices will be crushed out. The British Government that had so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of tho 
country^ propose to retire from the fight ; and regional and 
provincial authorities have it thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-cducation of the people. This is the 
position that has been reached during the months the activities of 
which ^ are recorded and commented on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in Election Manifestoes to 'pioneer and extend tho “educated 
quality among the people that will enable them to face the problems 
of modern life in an old country, one of the oldest in world. 


, 1 he inspiration of the process of re-education through which India 

is being proposed to be rc-made into a modem nation, a free nation 
Failure among the free nations of the world, has been indicated 

of Reason above. From this history it may appear that the con- 

ilict is only in tho region of ideas and ideals. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that tho complaccucc of the 

modern world would have remained intact and unshaken, but for the 
break-down of tho frame-work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modern 
humanity has struck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation in its life because imperceptibly thcro 1ms oecm- 
ed a profound transformation in its fundamental philosophy. IIow are 
those two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained ? 
A German explanation has it : 

“Reason promised to solve all man’s problems.yet it came to pimn thul ufuv 

reason hud solved every physical problem, it failed when it attempted to comu in 
gripH witli purely human problems. This lod to a state of alburn when iohmuh and 
ulI its reputation oo longer meant .reason as a whole but only physical ui.d 
naturalistic reason. . 

.the physical, chemical ami biological sciences Bought to discover cs-enoo 

nnd nature in phenomena. Iveasou wanted to do the Biuuo thing with humau 
beings, and therein It failed. 

This failure is responsible for the emergence of that new unrest 
and new dogmatism in the region o£ material existence that 
are a characteristic feature of modern life. These 

!T e w C n# d I m ?r ni V ,d > created disturbances 
there out o which tho need for a re-valution ol' valims, 

for a re-exammation of social institutions has arisen 
challenging human intellect aud wisdom. Tho majority of mankind 
find themselves nlllicteu with a new -helplessness. They lind themselves 
starving in the midst ol plenty, wheat and collce aro being burnt m 
lrtt to rot in it* ■' W« for abseuce of "customers” or inadequacy of 
price”; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in tiie 
fields. They do not understand the reason of this peculiar.development. 
The rigid discipline o. a mechanised civilisation aits as u nightmare 
on their breast; they seek to throw it off liko an evil dream, causing 
all the tumult ot modern life, K 
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III India these conditions of distress, mental and physical, prevail 
with an intensity that seem to baflle human endeavour ifor relief ;or 
correction. Dirt, disease aud death—with these our 
< Indian people keep companionship through life’s little day. 

Reaction The sight of tlieso scenes has grown habitual to our 

eyes ; our sensitiveness to these has grown blunt. Our 
predominant village economy enabled the generality of our people to 
ignore or misunderstand the first signs of the break-down of the accus¬ 
tomed life, the ancient social polity. But before the last century wns 
out. iu 1899-1900, there was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives counted by crores, demonstrating that the century and 
half of civilised Government had failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controlled by alien minds and alien interests, could 
not prove effective in face of feuch a catastrophe. M illiam Digby de¬ 
dicating his book to the memory of these 200 millions spoke of them 
as dying “in vain”. For years previously, leaders of^ Indian public 
opinioiCthe pioneer of whom was Dadabhai Naoroji, through the 
Press, iu books and pamphlets, on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress and other institution?, had been warning the authorities of 
this calamity. Foreigners, even casual visitors to Iudia, recorded im¬ 
pressions that should have warned them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchedness that was tho result of decades and centuries of misrule. 
One of these visitors was the late Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to 
the then King of England, the grand father of the present King. In 
his book — 1 Other Side of the\Lantern published in 1905, Sir Frederick 
Treves spoke of what he had seon in India and of her people : 


“Sadder than tbn country ore tho common people -of it. They aro lean and 

weary-looking.they all Boom poor, and ‘toiling for leave to live. Ihcy talk ittlo 

and lauirhlww. Indeed, a smile, except on tho face of a child, IB uncommon, ihcy 
imm!) iilmig in the duafc with littlu apparent object other than to tramp. '' hither 
they go. Heaven knows, for they look like men who have boon wandering for a 
century.” 


u Tlirobbing 
Agony of 
Indian maiac* 


A,mid scenes like, those, stereotyped in the face of the country, the 
cmavan” of British rule in India hobbles on. Extension of communi¬ 
cation through modern roads and railways enables the 
administration to intercept tho horrors of famine, of 

“shrivelled limbs, sunken eyes.of mothers’ shrieks and 

infants’ moans.of the wild confusion in which tho 

flond and the dving lie”—the horrors of scenes that a British admiuis- 
, , f x| (! „.ij t ,t years of British rule in India, Sir John Shore, 
LhelShf OUIOIOO, I*, cruel in it- 

devastation than that which • aused \\ i.lmm L'igbys lamentation. And 
to-duy nearly forty years utter, those wandering hosts that Sir 
Frederick Treves noticed, arc still with m ; and the President ot the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit dnwahav Lai Nehru, who has travelled 
over the length nml breadth of India in motor, rail and through the 
air ^penetrating to all corners oolite from Kohafc to Pibrugarh, from 
Bawalpindi to Capo Comorin,—ho lias to say ■ 

‘‘f. have (jeem again ih» Ui robbing :i^">iiy o? Tiulia'rf iOft J 
for relief hrm. Uvi terrible buntau* they *m nw,” 


the cull of (heir reyea 
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People and government are agreed that this agony cannU safely 
be prolonged, that the cal) for relief cannot go unharkened any 
. longer. “External authority” which retains control 
Authority” over 80 per cent of the revenues of the State has de- 
Cftnnot Help dared that “the problems of health, education and econo¬ 
mic well-being*' must seek remedy from the goverments 
responsible to the people, the “provincial autonomy" governments set up 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 ; that these remedies “are no 
longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a concession 
to be wrested." The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and condemnation. This also will not solve them, And the 
*ogic of these developments throws on the people the responsibility of 
thr own well-being which no' thirdTparfcy could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a pretenco of so doing. 

The logic of these developments have forced on U9 the realisation 
that the man who is known as the “father of the Indian National 
Congress", Allan Octavian Hume, was right when lie sang in his 
Old Man's Hope"— 


“Do ye suffer ? do ye feel 
Degradation ? Undismayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong ! 
By themselves are nations made ! 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 
In yourselves alone seek aid 1 
He that wills, and dares, has all ; 
Nations by themselves are made 1 ,# 


This exhortation developed in the first years of the present ctnturv 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self assertion that 
■ divided the old and new schools of politics, l'heroseslmh 
fre Nl”on, VC * Merwanjee Mehta, Surendra Nath Ba nerjea, and Gopal 
ro.de. Krishna Gokhale representing the former, Balwantroo 

Gangadbar Tiiak. LalaiLajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Upadhyaya Brabmabandav and Amobindo Qhnse the latter. The 
precursor of this ‘new departure.” appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of the people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Vishnu ShaMri 
Chiplunkar iu Maharasthra, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhynyn, Rabiudra 
Nath Tagore and Sister Nived.ta in Bengal, Dayauanda Sa.aswati, 
founder of the Arya Santa] and Sir Sayyid Ahmed in Northern India. The 
virile life in the country, the dynamic personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day are the continuation and culmination of the stir 
of revolution u the region ol invisible things started nearly seventj years 
ago, Mahatma Gandhi s wisdom, Jawahar Lai Nehru's passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahommed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran ami on 
the German philosopny ot the Super man, the opportunism of Mohommcd 
Ali Jinnah all these personal and impersonal influences that have been 
seeking to remould inaia to their hearts' desire may be traced to those 
sources of light and inspiration. 

12 
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Rural Health 
& 

Wealth 


And to-day the call has gone forth that a physical amelioration of 
the country must precede the building of the city beautiful and the 
country beautiful of our dreams. Rural life is poor and 
stricken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 
reports tell, tell the story of a progressive deterioration. 
In the 1931 census the numbers recorded of ’ earners” 
and “working dependents” were 15,38,85,890 ; the numbers of “non- 
working dependents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census 
of 1911 are recorded the percentage of persona gainfully employed as 
47 : In 1921 as 46 ; and in the 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the tes¬ 
timony to wealth-production progressively diminishing. With regard 
to health, the words of Major-General Megaw, who retired irom service 
as Director-General of Public Health and Sanitation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, should be accepted as a warning. There is diflerence 
of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 
deteriorated during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little 
improvement has taken place, the existing state of things , said 1 r. 
Megaw, a ia so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands investiga¬ 
tion and redress." Those who have personal experience of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mentioned by Dr. Megaw f they 
can bear witness to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous language. Even at that, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 
Officials and nomofficials have awakened to the gravity of the deve¬ 
lopments. Positive action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officiary and non-officially; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of the poorest 
this has been engaging the attention of public workers and ofbcials. 
Exp. riments with food, finding out the vitamin contents and mineral salts 
in the items that go to make up the food ordinarily . taken find then 
proiiM r nists among the leaders of‘constructive nationalism in India , these 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, and a recall to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in tneii 
new garb. Up till now, these have been urban activities. 

And the problem— who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it. increase: its productive potentialities, give knowledge to 
it ?—this is the major problem in India's economic 
and social life. One foreign observer, Prof. Basil 
Mathews (Boston University) in a paper read at the 
Kind India Association (London) spoke of one conclu- 


Politic*! or 
Economic 
Revolution t 


Mon of his : 

“Teatcd without contradiction on every kind of mind, from the Left wing of the 
Conirnwa to thu Btiffeet bureaucrat, is that k6 this stage ihe mind of India is swing* 
in* from the contemplation of revolution on purely political lints to one that regards 
economic resolution on Socialist if not even Marxist principle as the main objective 
ni ‘bought and action. ” 

The bureaucrat consulted, one of the most experienced who has 
not allowed files to monopolise his heart and mind, saw no alternative 
;.uve u swift and potent development of the co-operative movement, 
"<x development of which he was not very optimistic owing to the 
Weaknesses. produced through corruption and Inertia." The elimination 
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of the hope of a peaceful evolution in the country leaves the British 
bureaucracy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service interests 
and foreign capital and trade interests, “face to face with a revolution, 
whether political or economic, that cannot but overturn these. How 
they propose to stave off these developments, and the other questions 
raised above, these arc the two problems that has been testing states¬ 
manship, Indian and British. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that “the thrust in of this new economic claim into the 
already established political organisations of India” will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop¬ 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy in India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fail 
to anticipate that such an‘alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
India, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them¬ 
selves to be guardians and trustees in India. It is difficult to fix on 
any individual British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia¬ 
tion^ between Indian self-respect and Britain’s material interests, built 
up in course of these two centuries’ stay in India. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent confl ct is a sign 
Cor*oromife- that sach ft development has been at work : Left-wing 

with British Indian politicians declare that their Right-wing fellow- 

ImperUIUro workers have already succumbed to such a change ; they 
assert that such an evolution fits in into the stages 
written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoided with all the good-will in the world ; in other- 
countries this has been so, in this country it will be so. ThiB drift 
towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for ancj found its exponent in Mahatma Gandhi. These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are coloured by a partisan spirit 
and ignore or brush aside the lessons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mabatmaji’s philosophy of 
conduct does not encourage class-conscious activity whether from the 
right or from the left ; his ideas of the relation of India to Britain are 
a reflex of bis respect for human nature and faith in it which enabled 
him to say— even during the recent controversy over the demaud for 
assurances—-that so far as he personally was concerned he would 
unhesitatingly accept Dominion Status’' in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, tbatis, ri .^t to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, Mahatmaji must be working for the eolation 
of India 9 problems, p ltical and economic, on lines other than intense 

nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Knowing all the e, India has 

accepted his lea fers up, or he iq the one man in India now who has 
his fingersi ever ree ing the pulse of the vast masses of the country and 
who has develope an uncanny skill in sensing their feelings. And it 
is in response fco *eir necessities that he has persuaded the Congress 
to sanction the accep ance of Ministries so that they may have a res¬ 
pite from *f ni c )ura * n s they carry”; it is considerations like 
those that must have persuaded Pandit Jawabar I^al Nehru to tolerate 
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the reversion of the political principles and policies with which his own 
political life has been bound up, growing and strengthening with their 
growth and strength. Imperialist interests or indigenous class interests 
may seek to exploit the present halcyon days; but this opportunism 
of theirs is unavoidable, and fight with it cannot be avoided. 


Left-wing tactics seem to suggest that this conflict should be inten¬ 
sified, a running fight continued against all vested interests, alien or 
~Labou ** & native. Grievances are there, have been there in modern 
*Kjtan industries, as jute and cotton, in rural life among pea- 

Gnevancri sants. The new constitutional changes bringing in “pro¬ 

vincial autonomy" Governments coincided almost in time 
with a phenomenal wave of labour unrest, of strikes and lock-outs, in 
industrial centres as far apart as Calcutta in the east, Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south and Cawnpore in the north. Interpreters 
of this unrest who say that acceptance of Ministerial responsibilities 
«m behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in the country¬ 
wide, miss the significance of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non-Congress Ministry has been 
in charge since April 1, 1937, the day on which these Govern¬ 

ments were inaugurated. At the end of April, there was strike in 
about 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2,00.000. 
The Chief Minister of Bengal, Moulvi Fazl-ul-Huq at the beginning 
of the btrike opined that “there has never been anything like a real 
economic basis for these strikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad¬ 
mittedly being used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re¬ 
volution in India" ; after a two months’ struggle when the strike was 
called off on assurances given, the Bengal Chief .Minister conceded— 
“Many of the grievances of the Labourers are such as can reasonably 
be admitted to be genuine." These two declarations oan be 
regarded as interpreting the truths of labour unrest in India. 
It must also be recognised that there was a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneous and disconnected 
ebullitions of labour temper, responding to a common ins¬ 
piration of common grievances. And judging by the results, hastened 
by the assumption of office by Congressmen in six provinces, the 
strategy cannot be said to have missed the aim. Something tangible 
has been gained to make the life of labour easier ; some promises have 
yet to be redeemed. Grievances of Kisans—specially in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and parts of the United Provinces where Per¬ 
manent Settlement of land revenue has been dominating rural life—and 
the burden of debt that has been pressing all hope out of the men in 
the countryside—all these grievances demanded relief. One instance 
Irom a single province can be taken as representative of conditions 
throuKhout the whole of India. In Madras Sir John Nicholson found 
in 1895 the agriculturist debt to be R s . 45 crores ; in 1930, the Bank- 
mg L.mniry Committee found it to be Rs. 150 crores ; Mr. Satbia- 

" »- A/r eel hl 5r R PU ^ t0 inq,lire iDt0 the problem, found 

in 1934 tin* debt to be Re 200 crores; he estimated the avera-e 
..i.outJ income per head of the rural ‘»nn.,i n hv. n io— 
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Ryotwari holdings. The history of thesa debts, as commented oa in 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Majority Report, throws 
light on an aspect of Indian social life that was both its strength and 
weakness. The report found 

"Children born in debt and making every feasible effort to pay the debt of 
fathers and forefathers* The social tradition and the custom of succeeding genera¬ 
tions acknowledging and paying the debts of forefathers have been exaltua into a 
legal doctrine of the 1 piona obligation,” to pay an ancestors* debt, enforceable iu 
courts of law Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally inherited, the 
debt is generally treated b'- the son or the heir as a debt of honour by force of 
tradition.” 


Even before the new ‘‘autonomy” Governments began to work. 
Mebfc Redemption Acts had been passed ; debts had been scaled down, 
and relief sought and given under the sanction or pressure 
of the law. The promises made in the Election Manifestoes by 
different groups of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
majority of them debtors, roused hopes that the new Governments 
would bring relief to them. Those hopes could not be brushed aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hope9 are the ^eed-plots of 
the unrest that prevails in rural India to-day. 


TixlU't 

•‘Foreign 

Relations** 


The stresses and strains under which India’s iuternal economy has 
been working have been, in other forms and shapes, the common lot of 
every human society in every age and every clime. But, 
India has her “foreign relations,” not in the accepted 
sense of the terms, however, because India is not a 
free and independent country. The “foreign relations” 
that are the subject-matter of the diacuss on in these pages will be 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital have 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 31 b! March, 1037, 
waB a province of British India, bigger than any Indian province, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domiciled 
in Burma or originating from some Indian province, the greater number 
of whom are labourers ; more than 10 crores of Indian capital is 
engaged in Burma’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital, 
the major portion of it, is supplied by the Nafctukottai Chetty com¬ 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mostly 
from Timil Nad and the Andhra Desa, There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a gentleman from Behar, the colonists being 
agriculturists from same province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Chittagong in Bengal. These non-Burman elements in 
Burma’s social economy ‘ms not been, and perhaps never can be. 
uecimilated therein ; they have remained targets of attack by the 
indigenous population, the Chettys are money-lenders; and the 
-Indian labourers compete in the labour market with the native 
Wurman, though the statement is justified that Indian labour 

fills a place ° t! e ^ ^ ur market which Burman labour has 

not up till now carej to supply. Indian educated men who 

have goue to A arr ** lawyers and Government officers compete 
with the Burman mtMigentmi. Thus all the factors of a keen 

economic competition ate present there, and jealousy, hatred and 
#eav of the Indian, urMQ and rural, are rampant in Burma. Discri¬ 
mination against Indiana are motived by economic reasons, and this will 
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Increase as the years pass, calling forth demand for reprisal from the 
Indian aide, reprisal against Burma rice, Burma wood and Burma oil. 
In Ceylon* another neighbour of India* the factors of Indian capital 
and Indian educated men are absent ; the competition of 6 lakhs of Tami¬ 
lian labour is a sore point with the indigenous population ; Indian 
labour emigration is restrained, and existing Indian labour is discri- 
initiated against in the matter of rural franchise for. local bodies, 
calling forth from the Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey¬ 
lonese copra and other products. This, io a nut-sbel), is India s relation 
with her near neighbours. 


Id-a 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British Empire, 
the Indian position is best expressed in the words of General, brants, 
one of the makers of the Union of South Africa* Jt 
Boer-Briton goiith Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples 
the same footing as the white. Our equality is based 
fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and^State 
between white and coloured peoples there cbd be no equality. The 
population census of the Union throws on this 6tand-point a light 
not very pleading. The whites in South Africa number 20^ lakhs, 
mostly belonging to British and Dutch stock, the latter predominating , 
the Bantus, a Negro people, number 65 lakhs ; other coloured peoples, 
including Indians, number 10 lakhs. In Kenya the stand-point of 
whitemanity is more crudely expressed—“British supremacy means 
not merely supremacy of the British Power,, but supermacy 
of the British community over other communities. In rip, the 

the indigenucus population is 
only, rnliDg and dominating* In 
New Guinea where Indians have 
point of attack. And 
and sought fortunes in 


Indian population is 79,000, 

60,000, the Europeans, 4,000 
Mauritius, in Trinidad, in British 
made good their success has made them a 
those among us who have crossed the seas 


other lands find their position growing increasingly untenable ; and, to 
quote the words of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir as president of tbe anuual 
conference of the Liberal Party, they send us a pathetic cry 
for relief.” And India looks helplessly on. She who has not regained 
her own self-respect in her own home-land, cannot maintain it abroad- 
s,, every problem of Indian life, internal or external, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the "self-reBpect” of a people. 


Whether it is in the internal or in the external concerns of India, 
i he British Government, “the external authority” of Sir John 
Anderson, thus finds itself off and on stumbling on the 
Briti.li State- new sensitiveness of the Indian people, on their 

Weekneo* national “self-respect.” British statecraft would like to 
cover up the traces of the activities of this “authority” 
by seeking to throw on the so-called “provincial autonomy’’ Govern¬ 
ments the responsibility for the activities that intimately touch on 
their daily life, for health, wealth and for education and enlightenment. 
Tnis is a variant of the tactics that ruled Roman imperialism in the 
dayB of its decay—give the people a few crumbs of bread and keep 
their minds diverted by circuses. Let Indian thought, be exclusively 
concerned with meliorative activities while the “self-respect” of the 
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Indian people should be in the safe keeping of “external authority”. 
This division of work has never appealed to the conscience of any 
people for any length of time and they have ever preferred their soul 
to wealth and happiness as the world generally understands and 
values these. This is one aspect of British policy in India. The 
other has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean region confronting the Empire with problems that 

demand concentration and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
imperml household in order. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
Britain’s centuries-old experience as an imperialist State, and found 
it wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
with Prance without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Anglo-German naval understanding, an Anglo German repudiation 
of the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
consultation with France or without adequate appreciation of hor 

interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy’s encroach¬ 
ments on the status quo in the Mediteranean region threatening 

Britain’s hitherto undisputed supremacy—strategic and diplomatic— in 
what has been culled her “life line/’ The world has learut to accept 
the immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance— that Britain’s right of way to the East, to her 
Empire in India rnd the near islands, to her economic strong-holds in 
Chinai to her kinsmen in Australia lay through this inlaud sea and the 
Suez Canal, and that this right of way must be secured against all 
chances of interference or apprehensiouB of attack. To this uecessip 
of the British Empire Egypt for more than half a century has been u 
hostage and victim ; to this necessity the Turkish Empire owes it« 
disruption, and the Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fall ; to this necessity Emir Hussain, Sheriff of Mecca, was sacri¬ 
ficed and Emir Ibn Saud of the central Arabian desert owed hia 
d velopment into the king of what is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the “National Home* of'the 
Jews in Palestine^owed not a little of its growth; to this necessity the 
bubble of a uew Middle Eastern Empire” owed its stirring in the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. Winston Churchill ; and it was the inspiration 
of such a necessity that impelled His Highness the Aua Khan 
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tbst India was not building on any calculation of Britain’s strength 
or weakness, but on the inner necessity of her own being, her 
history of the last century bears witness,—the history of des¬ 
truction and construction, of her struggles and conflicts with her own 
weaknesses, and with the principles and polices of British administra¬ 
tion in the country. Enlightened influences have been at work 
organising and consolidating the awakened feelings and sentiments of 
the people and hardening these i nto convictions and activities that have 
ever been the support of national strength, the cement of 
national cohesiveness, the shield and bulwark of natioual 
interests amid the conflicts and competitions of life. Individuals and 
institutions have been striving this century and more to awaken the 
people to a sense of their owu responsibility for the building up of a 
better life for themselves, to rouse in them the consciousness of their 
own strength and the assurance of their success ; constructive 
nationalism has been taking the people through the crucible 
of sufferings and sacrifices to test this strength and to transmute it into 
th i required mettle bo that when trial comes the possessors of this 
strength may stand their ground and hold their own. The last fifteen 
years have been years of training and trial. Taking them all in all, 
the people have come out of theBe, purified and strengthened, disci¬ 
plined and wide-visioned. Hopes and disappointments have taught 
them lessons of life, and lessons that can be learnt only in the school 
of failure. And they face the future impelled by hopes, hopes 
unquenchable by failures. These have been put by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore--the teachings of these hopes and disappointments in the 
prayer : 

“Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate ta»t ; 

Id the pride of poignant anlFaring, 

Lull me not to languid dreamt; 

bhake me out of tbit cringing in the duat, 

Out of the fetters that shackle our miod ; 

Make futile own deetiny, 

Out of tho unreason that benda our dignity di>wn 
Under the iodiacrimioate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours, 

And raiae our head 
Into the bondleaa 
Into the generona light, 

Into the air of freedom ! 

— Specially contrilmt*d by Sri fat Sureah Cftandni Dtv. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Se»»ion-T-New Delhi—16th. February to 8th. April 1937 


Tho new session of the Council of State commenced its Budget session at New Delhi 
on the 16th. February 1937. The lobby bustled with activity and there was happy re¬ 
union of old members who wore introduced to each other. In pursuance of the pre¬ 
vious practice, the Secretary to the Council read a notification issued by tho Govor- 
SeS appointing Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy « Pm dent Thereaftor mo,abets 
who numbered about 40 headed by Sir Maneckji, took tho oath of allQgtanoo which 
look an hour. Tho Secretary then placed on the table of the Council bills passed by 

th °bir S OofATfe Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, [^^ Biidgot eatimates m 
respect of tho Railways. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. lobruary. 


Discussion on Railway Budoet 

20th, FEBRUARY The Council of State held general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-day. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu opening the debate insisted on tho need for genuino 
moasure of reform whereby the level of earnings would be raised and the scalo of 
working costs reduced, in other words, greater efficiency and less waste But, he 
saiu- tnero was not much evidence of any such measures being m oontempia- 
ron On the other hand, the demand for a change in the system had been met by 
Drovision for setting up a Statutory Board, or Federal authority, which would be 
Free from control V P the Federal Railway authority, which would be free from 
control of the Federal Exeoutive as well as of the Federal Legislature. So tho 
march towards bringing the Railway administration under national control was taking 

U “as regarda the*Rail-Road competition, Mr. Pantulu said that the case of Railways 
could not command much sympathy unless and until they mad 0 “J® transport 
system and freights and fares more elastic and better suited to the changing 

ecoimmli^needs o^Jha z)as entered an emphatic protest against inclusiou 

of Mr. Chcdle, representative of the tiouth-Afncau Railway in the Wedgwood 
Committee The Bouth-African Railway system was much smaller and more omciout 
than the Indian system and the Government action injured Indian feelings consider¬ 
ably, uud it was indeed a reflection on the most efficient engineering wi o it, 
services on Indian Hallways. Be asked if South Africa,. which persecuted Indians, 
would consent to have au Indian on a similar committee of enquiry into the worR- 
ing of South African Railway. Referring to tho loss of strangle lines, he strossod that 
correct accounting demanded 'hat it should be debited K- defence budget. 

M R II Parker dealt in dotail with what he described as inaccuracies resulting 
tb’, nVecist method of calculating depreciation, and proceeded to utge a 
leviHion of ' tiie separation convention. He did uot think it sufficient to deal with 
debt due to the depreciation fund and arrears of contributions to general revenues by 
i, msnlvsB without reviewing completely the terms of that convention, ant ho 
imped that’ Government would indicate their intention on that in in issue 

‘Mi. N. N. 8inha oxprossod himself strongly agamst Railways liabilities to nio 
depreciation fund aud to general rovonuos being wiped off. 

Mi t . N. Uapru emphasised the necessity of Railways beginning, as early as 
possible, their contribution to general revenues for, according to Sir Otto Niumoyor* 
on ibis depended tU« hope of the produces getting their ineomo-tar. 

Referring to recent B. N. tt. strike, Mr. Sapru complained that the sinko was 
unduly prolonged and iittlo effort was done to terminate it by the application ot the 
Trades Disputes Act, with the result that the Industry, particularly in Northern 
India, considerably suffered owing to coal shortage. 

Mr. KaWcker dealing with thu road-rail problem said that iu a vast count!y like 
India there was full scope for all moans of transport. 


committee of tho Railway enquiry, lie inferred that its 
White Hall completely disregarding tho claims of Indian 
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Referring to foreign 
Personnel was’decided by 
experts. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said that trade depression which started in 1939 waB 
nov only the causo for the deplorable state of Railway finance and indeed there 
were several factors in tho internal working of railways which reduced railway 
nmmce to its present perilous situation. 

Continuing Pandit Kunzru referred to tho proposal to hand ovor 1 and two- 
}/* , «° res t0 Burma a * timo of separation as its sharo in the depreciation 
Lrri ™ - r 10 °^ 1Qr assortod that India owod nothing to Burma and this 

nurdon was being unnecessarily saddled on India and it was entirely inequitable. 

. v/V? , 1 then dealt with tho road-rail competition and urged that railways 

iTi u; ,,ea if c '* s *J )mors civilly and make travel more comfortable to atuact passengers. 
\ii,~ .‘i Seen tllird cla ^ s , traiQS r^ning without lights and it had been 

1 nh £9 ods wa 6°ns wero used for carrying passengers, 

_ ^5*’* Imam strongly .objected to tho proposal to pay 1 and two-third 

P™ 1 '-' t0 Burma a ?^ declared that the amount would really bo paid from an 
imaginary non-existent fund. Burma railways had ruu at a loss or 430 lakhs during 
iho past '-oven years and he asked who was going to pay it back. 

Mr. Nixon, replying to the criticism of tho proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
crores to Burma, pointed out that Burma railways cost 35 ororos and tho present pro¬ 
posal meant that the Government offndia were soiling it at 35 minus 1 and two-third 
croros, or practically at tho cost prico. There wero ono or two othor lines in India 
which they would like to get rid of on Iho same basis. 

Question of Privilege^? Members 

25th. FEBRUARY When tho Council of State met this morning tho President 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy anonneed that Mr. Ramdas Pantuhi had given notice of an 
adjournment motion for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent Dublin 
importance, namely preventing an honourable member of the house, Mr. B. N. Bisani 
from discharging his duties here by refusing to give him adjournment of*trial bv 
the city Magistrate of Akola, oven for a short time in tho case pending against him 
in connectiun with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
speech. 

Mr. R. N. Maxicell, Secretary, Home Department, took objection to (he motion 
under the legislative rules, as the subject matter was under adjudication in a court 
of law. 

The President said that he could not accept Mr. Maxwoll’s suggestion, as tho rule 
quoted related to oivil suits and not criminal prosecution, and held tho motion per¬ 
fectly in order. Sir Dadabhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
the 39th January 1935, the President of the Assembly took the samo view when a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat Chaidra 
Bose. However, ad objection was taken by the Government he would like to know 
if ihcre wore the requisito fifteen members, provided under the rules, in favour 
of the motion being admitted. As only eight members stood up, the motion wa 
dropped the President remarking ,l I am sorry. I cannot allow it.” 

The Council quickly passed three offioial bills sent from tho Assembly namely, 
the Bills amending the E'ectricity Act and the Boilers Act and tho Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Discussion on^Draft Convention 

There was keen discussion on the resolution moved tv Mr AO Clow, 
Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, recommending non-iatifieation of the 
draft convention concerning annual holidays with pay K for iuduS workm 
adopted at the twentioth session of the international Labour Conference Personally, 
osnf Mr. Clow, P,, '''i lv ; tloe( l that the workers should have lioUda; s 

with pay. Offloeis and otheir ciass <af Government employees needed such rest and 
similar holidays in e e of industrial workers would be to thoir well-being. 
Iho Government theiofoie, had no criticism to make on tho genera! underlying 
principle but ’ , j difficulties in the way given effect to'the 

COnveuNn which OTbiWtd auin^bious list of industries. The Government wore of 
iho opinion that there should be uo reservation in the matter. Either they should 
ratify the Convention i ot y or they should not ratify it at all. Enforcement of 
convention of this kind t.iroaphout India would fir^tlv Invnt™ imirmnon diffimltu. 
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presently doubtful how far tne ne tion However, Mr. Clow was prepared 

’ ■' 1 ' . "a a"™— «.u.!.«.,«• 

C SS> iw i. . i 

were long, holidays for workers w^e “ os work0rs som0 annua i holiday with pay. 
convention was to secure to a wide class liar rated by Mr. Clow. If the 

?X‘r ttSSf*-, ~5* «*■* 

thoso indosties to which they could api>l^^he^Government to bring forward in future 
Referring to the recent proposa they could give effect, Mr. 

before the House only such draft con . .. t f th0 rights of the House enjoyed 
Sapru said that such a course was the curtail:mnt : W0nt into t h e historical 

uninterrupted during the last fifteen yea . - , a j n t h e Indian legislature 

background stressing that the Invaluable n^nment s^smon .n 1931 in both the 
through a resolution moved by th « .^ ( i““ e “ t e r 0 P discussed either for ratifies- 
“todcn.ei lauem b, ,uoh Uwim. 

'AAA. 

that there was nothing to prevent to g»va e . - £ ! tion was no t possible in 

aSSRLfa7b& iVSHSttw protmw sympathy 

Jitto »»rki« claw and iehj}«Ja prodaraoSpoiai. ■>"' ' 

t, SSoSSimSt ;uK"«Mjg ai 

EffHaSS wfirRU.; ;} »««■.»» ;. “Jf °S 

A Vfcss ^nsarssaws 

Mr. R'tnd.B that S. K«- 

StMA , rt?“.'rV.“Sto6“All *»T ««■ «' ™" »« «'“ d S e 110 

'"xi’SSrS'pi'SfW-tmt aatalr 

these conventions resulted in no use u P .U?|j? 0( j j nas ^ mo j 1 a s they would still be 
objection to the new : a th , fl a §“wse. Hence there was no question of any 

submitting these conveo.ions b e :foro t e urn -e pointed out that there were a 

right being taken away from OeJtmnoiL mt ^ L ^ tnvQ was entirely 

few matters m which “ «.«( eV ai those countries, which gave effect to these 
infructuous. .® e J t as d 8U 0 e b * bringing forward all of them before their respective 
“X“ 9 g e J tinted out that there was no difficulty, for non-offio.als themselves, 
fo lake the initiative to move a resolution. 

Onff^tuTifTr J&ftoE the House fdoptod a resolution making 

1 f I Miamtimi to Burma of unskilled workers subject only to the restrictions iu 
foroo immediately before the commencement of the new Government of Burma Act. 

The House adjourned till the 27th. when the Finance Secretary made the general 
budget statement. 


(jesbivAI. Discussion of Budget 
it 1 , MARCH The Council of State met this morning for the general discussion of 
. , ftadclet Mr Basu . opening tbc disoassion, said that the Finance Member had grappled 
wUh tki fiuac ial situation with courage and imagination. The sneaker was afratd 
■' t in the budget statement the Finance Member would reveaW fresh taxation 
I, war a vast field. But that apprehension to his pleasant surprise had P><\ved "“iSm 
It was duo to the foresight of the Finance Member in having created a levonue 
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resorvo which, to be cortain, saved the situation and even provided autonomy. Mr. 
hasu congratulated the Tost and Telegraphs Department which, ho opined, was tho 
most efficiently rim department and was amenable to public opinion. As regards 
fresh taxation, Mr. Basu said that both increaso in sugar exciso and duty on silver 
had lus wholehearted support. 

. Sir Phiroze Sethna suggested that he would welcome in future some particulars 
in the Finance Member’s budget statement of tho average income of people so that 
thoy. could kuow whether the country was progressing or not. He said that trade 
ana industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per cent surcharge on both 
income and supertax. On the other hand the Finance Member committed last year 
tne mistake of restoring five per cent cut on salaries of Government servants thcre- 
oy nenotjttiDg Government servants and not tho general public. 

k hiroz-o Sethua wanted to quote opinion of a newspaper in support of his 
viow our the President held that he could not quote from a newspaper because, said 
iuo J. resident, it was not tho practice in the Council to do so. 

* roceG dmg, ® ir Phiroze Sethna said that the increase in sugar excise was viowod 
everywhere with great alarm. It was a serious mistake to put further handicaps on 
I he industry which was in its infancy. lie was glad, howover, that postal rates in 
respect of book packets had been reduced but he wanted that postage on postcards 
was also reduced. Concluding, Sir Phiroze Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mili¬ 
tary expenditure and wanted more money to be spent on education. 

Mr. Ra?ndas Pantalu said that Sir James Grigg's speech was confirmation of tho 
furd that he was a British Agent and that his speech was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests. The rural grant of last year was now exposed as an election 
stunt. The explanation of decreased revenue lay in tho continued depression and 
infavourable ratio and not, as Sir James asserted, in the restriction against rural 
indebtedness. A legislation of this nature was insinoere and an attempt by dying 
provincial ministries to catch votes in provincial elections. Mr. Pautalu emphasised 
that the unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible lor the 
falling off in export tiado and urged that the Government should scriouly consider 
the reduction of ratio to Is and 4d. Foreign commitments had, on Sir James Grigg’s 
own admission, been greatly reducod and could no longer be advanced as a reason 
for maintaining the existing ratio. 

Mr. Hossam Imam said that the anti-national character of the Government in 
this country was verv early seen in very unsatisfactory taxation proposals. Sir 
James Grigg had to oast aside all caution and restraint with whioh ho had started 
and everywhere a policy of opportunism was visible. Tho speech of the 
Finance Member lacked statesmanship in handling the finances of a huge country 
but was more or less an auditor’s report of company’s accounts. He stressod that 
id order to counter-balance India s sterling commitments of over Rs. 40 crores Britain 
most purchase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not bo 
able to make up much of her deficits. 

Referring to loans, the speaker hoped that Sir James Grigg would make a now 
departure in the policy . and try to reduce sterling loans ^ whenever occasion aiwso. 
He opined that by raising rupee loans^ and by the reduction of external expenses 
they would be increasing the purchasing power of the people and put idlo money 
in circulation within the country. 

Mr. Mehta , a newly elected member from Bihar, after expressing Bihar’s gratitude 
for relief after the earthquake, said that the present budget was admittedly a story of 
disappointment but it was a deeper disappointment that the suggestions made in tho 
legislatures had not been given effect to. The budget did not even reflect tho trend 
of people’s wishes but remained bureaucratic in its outlook. Prosperity did not de¬ 
pend on statistics but on symDatnetio contact betweon lawgivers and people. 

Pandit Kunzru criticised the Government’s method in disposing of the sum 
available in the revenue reserve fund. On this point he felt that the Finauco Mem¬ 
ber had concealed tho true position and he was forced to the conclusion that tho 
real deterioration was much greater than the Finance Member hid tried to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing the silver duty Sir James Grigg hud sain that 
recent imports of silver indicated a 'revival of the hoarding habit of the people* 

Lola Ramsurr^das also spoko on the military budgot. He complained o r what 
ho called anti-Ipdianisatfon, do illustrate fit, he showed that against the decrease 
of last year in "Viceroy s commissioned officers, of 196 offioors, thoro was an in¬ 
crease only of Indian commissioned officers. Thai showed that Iodianisatiim 
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a rovtli. Lala Ramsaraodaa did not gruJge the« duty on silver,, but strongly ou 
fu"ar. H he were asked how to meet the deficit, his reply was to increase the im- 
port duty on tobacco and aniliuo dyes and also on cotton hosiery. 

Sir James Qrigg was appiauded when ho rose to reply to the debate. He said 
tlmt ho would deal only with more important points in tho debate. Mr* *»“"!'!' 
had levelled tlio now familiar accusation that the speaker was an agent of Bntisn 
Commerce. Sir James said that after some recent research among Parliamentary 
expressions, he would call the accusation “terminological innaotltade (laughter). 
Replying to Mr. Pautulu’s question, why tho Government should not assist 
sugar export. Sir Jamos Grigg said that the Indian prioo was a simple 
one. th .1 the Indiau prioo was more than double the competitive prices, The 
Finance Member pointed out that world condition did not peruij reduc ioc ia he 
aimv expenditure aud showed that in the last threo yf^rs the Indian military 
pondituro had proportionately decreased compared with the expenditure in other 
parts of tho Empire. . 

Referring to the contention that the silver duty amounts ^“.^/“tha^nance 
tenont to saving aDd should have been replaced by a tax ton d nnromu- 

Member said that ho could regard with equanimity a tax on hoarded and ... 
neratve capital. It would have the effect of directing saving into more profitable 
channels. Sir lames Grigg said that Mr. Hossam Imam had raised y irJrnhpn<i<> r 
substance, but it was a fallacious argument to suggest that because the Exc eq 
was full in a lean year and empty in a prosperous year, that budget was anti¬ 
national! Conch. linger James Qrigg thanked the; House for-the.red>*«"**£} 
crperienoed of hearing something pleasant aboutlthe budget. 0 “ 9 , mer ? . b dC0 j 
that tho budget should be framed on popular lines. He suggested that.nobu g 
was popular, but some were less dislikod than others and the one he had jus p 
sonteJ could be numbered among the Jess disliked (applause). 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the Finance Member had left unanswered their basic 
objection to the budget proposals. Despite the admission by bir James Gngg that 
the silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr. Sapru felt that it was admitt*edly - 

the poor. Development of the sugar industry had done good to the country m art 
ou 3 directions and an enhancement of the excise at the juncture would retard tho 
progress of the industry. If, as was argued, there was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 
why did they not adopt compulsory rations when there was an increase of Un *• 

Inferring to the defence expenditure Mr. Sapru argued that the separation of B ma 
had not in any way reduced the defence expenditure. On tho other toi soar 

alone there was an increase of twenty lakhs. He suggested that at least the cost of 
5,000 British troops be borne by Burma. This would not be unreasonable t.s Buima 
had a surplus of two crores this year. Furthermore, Burma was C c 0 n ^“ ^ntr? 
Indian money and now that Burma was separated Burma should make solme <ontn 
botion to the Indian Exchequer. He asked if Burma; would share the ^apIUtion 
charge and how, Mr. Sapru concluded that so long as India was not directly reap on 
sible^for her foreign policy they would be justified in asking for drastio reduction 
in tho military expenditure. 

Contempt 'of Courts Act 


«»■- MARCH —Iu the Council of State to-day Mr. Williams^ Secretary to 
r, ,-c , a -, , Department, moved consideration of the Contempt of Courts Act 
I amendment) Bill, which provides that a High Court shall not impose sentence of 
'x monthB for any contempt either m respect of itself or of a court suboidinate 
fV it This amendment has been found necessary in view of the interpretation 
i f tho Lahore High Court in the case of Lala Harkishen Lai that power of 

punishment provided iu section 3 of the Contempt of Courts Aot, 1926, applied 
only lo subordinate courts and that a High Court possessed inherent power to 

pass an uulimitod sentenoo. 

Mr. Sapru remarked that contempt of law was in many respects archaicb and 
was too wide. Even six mouths’ sontonco was a very long period. 

Sir David Dcvadoes, a retired Judge of the Madias High Court, on the other 

[land opposed the measure, pointing out that because of the solitary instance of 
the Lahore High Court powers of all High Courts were sought to be curtailed. 
Tim Government should not rush iu inis manner. He further added that whenever 
an accused person apologised and purged of liis contempt a liigh Court readily 
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accepted and released him and there had hoea no single instanoo during tho last 
150 years that anywhere an accused was kept in prison for more tnan six monies. 

Mr. Sapru emphasised that apology forced out of an accused « n<l01 ' 

pain of imprisonment could not be considered genuinely tendered and this has 
way enhanced the prestigo of a High Court. , • • i 

Mr. Williams replying to tho debate satd that the Governments on^inal 
intention of the enactment of the 1926 Act was to restrict VowowoM^ 
in the punishment of any contempts whether themselves or of courts subordinate 
to them. The present amendment was giving effect to that intention beyond doubl. 

Tho Bill was passed. 

Road Fund 

Mr. A. G , Clow moved a lengthy resolution relating to tho administration of the 
road-fund, which was passed in the Assembly. The resolution seeks cu continue 
• two annas extra duty ou petrol and the proceeds theroof would bo applied tor 
\ purposes of road development. Interalia, it lays down that tho portions ttiljcn.ini 
for the provinces would be retained by the Central Government until they would 
actually reauiro for expenditure iu the agreed manner. Tho Gorernor-Ueneiai-m- 
Council shall have tho power to resume the whole or part of any sums id auv 
particular province if it failed to comply with the recommendations of tho 
Govornor-General-in-Council for regulation and control of motoi vehicles within 
the province. Mr. Clow briefly giving a history of tho road development fund 
explained the salient features of the proposed resolution. He stressed now this 
roid fund had been usoful in building a network of roads linking togother tho 
various parts of tho country where railways had not yet penetrated. Mr. Clow 
denrecated the tendency in Borne quarters, while discussing the quostion, 

nnnocassarilv to bring in the controversy involved in tho road-rail problem. Over 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this oonflict obscuro 
tho groat work of road development. 

tp, was eoneral support to the resolution. Rai Bahadur Lula Ramsarandas 
and Mr Ramdas Pantulu opposed it, stating that tho action of the Government 
in restricting powers of Provincial Governments was unwise and inopportune at a 
Hm wh! ri P , A Governments were about to become autonomous. _ 
time who ^r — amendment that the Governor-Ooneral-m-Omncil shall 

give Local Governments six months’ notice of his intention to resume any such 

SUI M?Ctop d Srod Mr. Parker that the Central Government would net take such 

F ’ U Th^anwndment 1 was 9 withdrawn and the original resolution was passod. Tho CouuoLl 
theu adjourned till March 9. 




.ni n *ivi*!Sfhr : o oKwbHST aamoly, the Tea Geaa Act' Amendment Bill no u 
1 Act Amendment Bill were passed. These were already passed 

, ‘ 1 .. Hess Act Amendment Bill enables Burma rn he tuududeil 


Official Bills Passed 

Council State held a brief sitting to-day, lasting forty 


Klf 'v The Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill enables Burma to be excluded 

from its scope’ consequent on Burma’s separation from India. 

Arti.do 149 of the Limitation Act prescribes a special period of limitation of 
ai*tv vears for any suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State foi ludia-in 
r-iiVTi TWs article will in future govern suits by a province against auothoi 
i, , , . vV hfltweeu a province and the Federation. 

!*• h tho Bills having been passed the House adjourned till March 12. 

Catering of 3rd Class Passengers 

I2ih MARCH :~The Council of State met to-day with six nou-official voaolutious 
on Hi A armada. Mr. moved the first resolution recommending the appoint- 

lu ii.t oi ft fiommittee of officials and non-offioials to euquire as to how fur thi present 
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contractors 


annually by 
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bv the the Railway itself and still first class catering resulted m a loss. Tho food 
suDolied to third class nassongers was of tho worst quality and was more espen.ivo 
than that available in Calcutta. Third class caterers were moreover not local men 
who did not realise what tasto of local third class travellers was. 

Sir ffXXLrf opposing the resolution said that there was no justification to 
c ay that catering arrangements for higher classes were being subsidised by tho 
larrii'ics from tSirl class catering It was periodically discussed by local Railway 
Advisory Committees and this was a subject which could be referred ouly to those 

committees continui , ; , the debate said that ho was not satisfied with the defence 
put* forward by Sir Guthrie Russell and hoped that the Government would agreo to 

“ii ■ SSitS. Urn » MM M i. 

this lritter. nA a fnjr to go over tho head of the local 

Advi’ory Committee and appoint a special committee. Ho wanted tho resolution to 

ll> /wh/IA°u' } .'ru Mr Padshah and Mr. G. S. Motilal further supported the 

resolution and Mr. Mabarmr.i ’ •!•. ■ : e I I- ■ ' ‘ ' I'n'i" 

<5ip ffiitlirie Russell’s rmlv He asked why was tho Railway Uoarn so muen a»rai« 
?f the B N.S'ay or perhaps their attitude was due to tho comfortable majority 

-**&&&&&* aws 

for r nlcss e ar} 0 1ction f 'anr d re% C rT y io £ the hallway Boart results of any such 

action. . .. 

Mr. Mahapaira withdrew his resolution. 


Credit to Agriculturists 

tain Rammran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General- 
Laid Ramsaran ijgs m rrfl difc to*DOor agriculturists necessary arrange. 

Fir *» ... «-.•».»«* . r <«; 

to Jggl: ffiCl Mint”.. P?o”‘i.o« 

fcss tjsr TheTa'r™ 

that ^Tf da /rouW not be properly solved unless indigenous banks wore placed 

rmai iudnbtodnc-fc could not i^e prop^j^ Their preS ent unhealthy activities must, 

in the light place bene » brought under control and regulation should be 

S“"‘;ompeW<liomS maintain proper accounts which should be open to per.odi- 

lVp C ‘'iroze Scthna , supporting the resolution, wanted the Government to hoip 
mtk altumta t«. thatjhe? could _g^^)ans_ al^.s^arjent. 
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Mr. Hussain Imam continuing the debate said that it was easy to tell the House 
that the position was complicated one. But was the Government there only to 
collect funds, pay its officials and tho army and say that they had no responsibility ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that it pained him to find the indifference 
of the Government in this important matter. He said that ho did not want agricul¬ 
turist indebtedness to increase, but he wanted the agriculturist to be helped on 
occasions when the crops failed owing to circumstances, over which lie had no control. 

Mr. Nixon replied that in such disastrous circumstances provincial Governments 
always grantod loans. 

Mr. Pantulu's amendment was passed, but the amended resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ramsarandas was defeated by 23 votes to 14. 


Resignation op Reserve Bank Governor 


Pandit P. N. Sapru moved a resolution urging the Government (to lay on the 
table a full statement of the causes leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
lately Governor of the Reserve 'bank. 

He said that the Finance Member had atated that here wa9 no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any major question. If so, 
the public were entitled to ask what were those minor questions in which difference 
had occurred and whether in the Government’s view questions like the Rupee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate eto., were major or minor issues. Tho people 
were again and again to!d that the Reserve Rank should be free from political in¬ 
fluence and he asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Sir 
Osborne’s resignation was not political. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru said : u \Ve object to the influence of the City of London and 
all kinds of political influences”. If Sir Osborne had resigned for porsonal reasons 
then why did they not make a plain statement to that effect. The business com¬ 
munity in India had confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation had to 
a great extent affected the credit and business of the country to clear up the roasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
the late Sir Basil Blackett and was appointed Governor of the Imperial! Bank. Ro had 
remained in India for a sufficiently long period and had acquired intimate knowledge 
of India and certain amount of influence in banking circles. The speakor was pre¬ 
pared to concede to the Government right to interfere in the working of the Reserve 
Bank, but there should be a clear demarcation up to which the Government could go. 
It was a matter of imperative necessity that a healthy convention should be esta¬ 
blished between the bank and the Government in this respect from the beginning. 
There was a report that Sir Osborne would receive compensation as he was made to 
retire before the completion of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of such compensation and whether the report was correct. He disliked any ritioence 
in the matter and he hoped the Government would set aside sentimentality an:! 
furnish full information with a view to allay the apprehensions in the minds of the 


public. 

Mr. O. S . Motilal aud Mr. Kalikkar further supported the resolution 
Mr. J. G. Nixon , Secretary, Finance Department, replying to the debate said : U 0u 
30th October Jasr the Government of India in announcing their accepting of the re¬ 
signation of Sir Osborne Smith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on the subject. As was stated to the shareholders at the last annual general meeting 
of the bank Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons 6 K 

Continuing Mr. Nixon said .'Practically all matter which fall to be discussed bo- 
tween the au honties of the ' 5ank i :iQ the one hand and the Government on tho other 
are of a highly important ^confidential nature. They are such that most complete 
frankness on both sides is essential—a frankness which would be imi possible were 
there a danger of disclos ® uisoussions in any matter, either during a debate 

in the Legislature or otherwise. Just as is the position between the British Trea¬ 
sury and the Bank o . England or between the Government of any country and its 
Central Bank, the mus hold that the communications between 

them and the Reserve Ban* at© confidential. Any other attitude would bo seriously 
detrimental to the conduct of the public business. This is the general rule and tho 
Government propose to touo^ it in the present case. They therefore arc unable to 
lay anything on the table. ^ J 

Concluding Mr. a s {;; n 1 repeat what the Finance Member stated in 

another place. There na»9 oeen no difference of opiniou between the Government 
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and the Reserve Bank on any major question of nolicy and the Government of India 
have never at any time interfered with the bank in exercise of the bank’s statutory 
functions.” 

Mr. Hostain Imam asked whether the Government had interfered in the question 
of fixation of the bank rate which was the function of the bank itself. 

Mr. Nixon —I have nothing more to add, Sir. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru replying said that Mr. Nixon’s statement left the position as 
mysterious as ever. As for the payment of compensation to Sir Osborne, Pandit P. 
N. Sapru said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conclusion was 
that Sir Osborne was forced to resign. 

Mr. Hossain Imam intervening remarked that personal reasons put forward now 
was merely an after-thought. 

The opposition pressed the motion to a division and it was rejected by 28 votes 
to 19. The Council then adjourned.till the 15th. 


Appointment in Secretariats 

15th. MARCH i— 1 There was an interesting discussion in the Council of State 
on the resolution moved by Pandit H. N, Kunzru urging immediate steps to 
increase the number of Indians occupying higher posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be commensurate with 
the new constitutional status of India. He recalled that the Council in 1923 adopted 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution that at least one of the posts of the secretary, the joint 
secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in each department of 
me Government of India. Since then no appreciable progress had beed made. It 
had been often said that the new constitution was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility. Personally the speaker was not a great admirer of the new consti¬ 
tution. But he, at any rate, believed that if the new constitution was progressive 
then a larger percentage of Indians in those superior posts was essential than in the 
paflt with a view to properly reflect the policy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 
Then Pandit Kunzru prooeeded to deal with the various departments separately. 
He fir 3 t took np the home, defence and foreign and political departments and 
emphasised that the Indian element in these key departments was practically absent 
or, ai any rate, the position was more or less the same as that in 1923 when the 
Government issued a communique to the effect that ^ in. filling vacancies in the posts 
of the secretary, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtaining suitable com- 

S etent Indian officers should be definitely considered. In the Finance department 
iere was at present only one deputy secretary who was also the budget officer 
and he too would be soon replaced by a European. Similar was the position in the 
Railway Board. A European Major-General held the post of Financial Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Kunzru asked if no Indian Accounts officer was available, ror 
the p"st of Director General, Indian Medical Service the claims of a competent 
Indian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European, b.n i any 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of the Ednoationai 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European. VS hen 
the post of tie Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research fell 
vacant a European was appointed aod now the post of the director of the new 
Agricultural Institute was being held in abeyance and it seemoa ft European was 
belmr contemplated to fill the post. It was only in the Education department 
Indians held the post of secretary and joint secretary, the credit for which was 
due to Ihu lato Sir Fazli Hussain, Pandit Kunzru refused to accept the contention 
that there were not sufficient number of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill those posts and from the facts he was led to believe that the exclusion of 
Indians from these superior posts were due to political considerations, He askel if 
Indians made good High Court Judges why no Indian was found suitable to fill the 
posts of secretary or joint secretary in the legislative department of India. What 
was needed was a thorough change in the policy. 

Mr. Rat,Idas Pantnhi moved an amendment to Pandit Knnzni’s resolution 
omitting any reference to the new constitution. He argued that India had been a 
dependency and England raoant to keep to so by imposing the new constitution 
whioh v as retrograd e lie opined there was no advance in the statue of India and 
ho quoted a passage from the J. p. C. Report to support Lis contention. Mr. 
Ramdaa declared "Our demand for Jndiauisation of the services must re st aud can 
only rest upon the basis of our right to Self-Government which can only be 
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achieved not by appealing to the British Government but by concentrated efforts to 
get rid of this new constitution which is meant to perpetuate slavery upon India. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru said that Pandit Kuzru’s resolution was the test whereby the 
Government should prove that they really meant what they bad beon saying all 

these years. He appealed that the question should not be looked from the view¬ 

point of the British service vested interests but from the viewpoint that India is 
for Indians, He in particular referred to the proposal to appoint an economic 

advisor and he asked whether no suitable Indiaa was available. He asked tho 

Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was. . 

Mr. Bossain Imam , supporting the resolution, said that Indianization of tho 
services was the accepted policy of the Government and even in the I. C. b. a 
50-50 ratio of recruitment had been accepted. That being so, if the pace of India- 
nisation was not accelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Government itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshine, confirming 
the Opposition view. He specially put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro¬ 
vincial service men for the lisied posts in the Government of India. 

Mr. Maxwell , Home Secretary, at the outsot assumed'the House that tho Govern¬ 
ment wore taking every possible step to oarry out the policy laid down in 1933. He 
explained tho posts of Educational Commissioner and Director of I. M. 8. were n °t 
properly ranked as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely, Horae 
department, under the new constitution law and order will be a provincial subject and 
the Homo department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of law and order for the whole of India. 

Mr. Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping changes as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter which depended on the utilization of the actual oadre. Tho 
question was simply one of the material available at any moment, and if it was denied 
that at this or any particular moment a certain class of material should preponder¬ 
ate this object could only be obtained as a result of the steps taken long before, 
The whole matter was a question of time required to realise the results of a previ¬ 
ously determined policy. 

Mr. Maxwell stressed that steps already taken towards Indianization were in the 
normal course of fulfilment, but they could only be accelerated by exere- dng a deliber¬ 
ate discrimination in favour of Indians, regardless of the consideration of fitness 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it that the 
mover would not urge any course derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser¬ 
vice. If so, he could sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not will 

its aotual terms. . . , , „ , . ~ . T ~ 

Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of Inc .a secretariat 
were essentially selection appointments, He did not claim that all the officers, either 
Esropeans or Indians, were equally suited for this very exacting woik. Nor did he 
wish to claim that the percentage of suilable Indians was Lss than the ucroentago 
of suitable Europeans. He was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. On that basis, therefore, he would examine the cadre of the 1. C. 8. in 
order to test whether there had been discriminations or not, and to form an opinion 
about the possible speed of Indianisation without any such discrimination. 

Since the changes in the recruitment of the I. C. 8. introduced in 1921, tliO'o 
recruited sinoe would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only just be coming into the field of selection for deputy secretaries. In 1925 the 
Lee Commission report suggested a further advanoe iu the recruitment, namely, a 

l. .i!m a t Tnninno O nft «_i! 1 • ii v ^ - 
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tie asserted that when there were sufficient eligible Indians available, there was 
no reason to believe that they would not bo selected. Ihe Wheeler Committee re¬ 
port, which had made certain recommendation in regard to recruitment, was now 
under close consideration of the Government and it was hoped that it would be possible, 
to devise more systematic ways of exploring the field of recruitment. Tins won d 
mako it easier to ensure that Indians, well qualified for secretariat work, were no 
overlooked and there was not one word either in the Wheoler report or msabsequen 
disooBrions which was in any way designed to frustrate this declared policy of the 

G ° Replyfng to Mr. Hossain Imam's question, Mr. Maxwell said that; at. Pr^ 0 " 1 
were 65 superior posts (including under secretaries) in the Government of 1 a 
tamt and of these 3G or 40 per cent, were held by the Hons. 

Sir Phiroze Setkna, speaking after Mr. Maxwell, thanked him for g 6 
a wealth of figares and suggested that the Government should bo i.sumg a com 

muniqae embodying a fuller explanation of the P 0S ' tl0 °- - fh nroceS8 0 f India- 

Mr 0. S. Motilal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the process ot inaia 

^Pandit Kunzru did not agree with Mr. Maxwell’s explanation that the pwt^of 
Educational Commissioner and Director of Medical Service were not ««reUmt 
appointments and that this would not remove the blot on the Education Lepartm n 
in superseding a competent senior Indian officer by a comparativelj j 6 

man for the post of director of Indian Medical Service. T officers 

Mr. Maxvoell, ij conclusion, advised them to be patient and allow Inn'® 
iu peace to get their experience and training to hold such responsible posts as 

retaries andjoint secrourios. , _The House divided 

Pandit Kunzru aooepted Mr. Ramdas Pantulu s amendment Ihe House 

and the resolution as amended was rejeoted by 26 votes to la. 

Rslease of Political Prisoners 

Mr. Kumarshankar Roy Ghowdhury moved the next rf n V/JrnV'V‘in d‘• buro • 
the Government to submit to the King-Emperor of India the ^ st e ‘ rnwt ““ n t thfl 
hie prayer of this House that his Majesty should graciously be pleased to “ 

release of all political prisoners and those detained without any trial, on 1) 

“SMSw"»S!5 IUM «M that ttetato. < l yf lM K 

detestable, white Mr. F. N guru eo tb. -k.r ■ - .<££ 
un-British. Mr. Kalikar said that the release of .prisoners <>■ MgMf me 
oaIiod nod reforms woold go • long way in appeasing tho pnb to dmooww- 

«... •• •/. =;. i. a Be lahry, M ' tbmi 1 1 Im i 1 Wg I "... 

D=d it mean that the persons convicted of terrorist aotlvi »n . ? jj e 

convicted of riotinj: aud assaulting in the elections were P°ht'cal £ * i0 d 8 a , gued 

r ff,s=sssuir sxrt^js»w-Js 

wiili anv moral turpitude, but be who commutod offonco out of patriotism. .... 

p icunfru touiiOfling the resolution, cood^roued tho uolicy of d. Mo g 
imrim without uUI liter the roofer bad also replied to the dilate, Mi. **tew*JJ 
.asST.t ctoM °bat ho aoggsstsd that tho nutter of release of puwrter* be loft to 

hr;al Governments. , , - . , , 

The resol! don was put to vote and defeated by 28 votes to 11. 

B. N. By, Undeb State Management 

XUuidpulra moved the next resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
». Council to take steps as early a^ possible to bring the Bengal-Nagpar Railway 
under tate management. He was supported in his demand by Messrs Hossaia 
ifmiim, IfcitnHaran Das and P. N. Sapru, the latter accusing tho Agent of not lra- 
pl-’menting tho terms ui the agreement between the railway aud those who strucK 
mft sk robood) • 

Sir Guthrie Russell, replying to the debate., said that the policy of the Govern^ 
meet before the taking over oi the company railway was to go into the pros ana 
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cons am] decide the question from the financial, administrative and other points of 
view. He could not oategorioally say whether the House would be consulted before 
tnis company managed railway was taken over. Regarding the acousation against 
the Agent 13. N. R., Sir Guthrie Russell said that he was Jawaiting oertain informa¬ 
tion on the matter and if there was any ground that the Agent was to blame he 
would ask him if things could not be put right. The [resolution was withdrawn and 
the House adjourned. 


i R elief for General Indebtedness 

18th. MARCH : — Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Chaudhury moved tho first resolution 

,is recommending to tho Governor General in Council to take steps to relieve the 
general indebtedness of the people by an issue of taccavi loans iu the areas most 
aitected hy the lowness of prices of agricultural produce. 

oir Jagai n Prasad said that it was not possible for tho Government of India 
. ~ accept the resolution, ft was entirely within the jurisdiction of the local 
v;iO\ *i nment to utilise taccavi loans for relieving indebtedness. Three local 
Uovernments, namely the United Provinces, Madras and Coorg had taken such 
action and if tho honourable member wanted such a step being taken in Bengal ho 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province. All that the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to forward the copios of the debate to tho local 
Governments. 

Mr. V. RamJas Pantulu complained of the curious way in which taccavi loans 
were administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendations of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a lead to the provinces in this matter. 

Syed Hossain Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 
own financial well-being to take an initiative instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon , Finance Secretary, explained that most of the provinces had 
during the last 15 years obtained their loan requirements from tho Government of 
India and has also used the Government of India’s credit for tho purposes of 
raising loans. That facility would continue to bo at their disposal till the list of 
this month when the position would be altered by the Government of India Act 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 


Indtanisation of Army and Navy 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunz^u moved the next resolution recommending to the 
Governor General in Council to move the higher authorities to take steps to r eplao 
the Biitish troops continuously by Indian troops in the Army in India. 

He said that although such a resolution was previously accepted b'- Lord 
Rawlinson, the then Comrnander-in-Chief it had not been given effect to Hp 
suspected that his Majesty’s Government stood in the way of imp emeating the 
recommendation. It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being continued 
He doubted whether his Majesty s Government would allow the British troops to 
be nsed in furtherance of the policy of the ministers in the reformod provincial 
Governments when the policy was not approved t.y his Majesty’s Government, finch 
a position arose in the Dominions and his Majesty’s Government withdrew *i>° 
British troops which wore replaced by the local troops. It, therefore, behoved 'ho 
Government to look ahead and take early steps which would be in the interests of 

>/■ % ”“ a &-&TOSOSS KW 
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should the British Government not pay f or that TbMofM# *** 

In opposing the raojioD the Commander -in-Chief said 


botoplUnent th e mover of this resolution, if I 

° a KtcrauS ^ » "Mob- L» p.w,„:it«.; his rase, tie has 

obviously studied the literature 0 n the subject m-- althoiuzh 1 may 
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nofc agree entirely with his presentation of facts and figures, this in itself does not 
materially weakeu his case or strengthen mine. In fact I should say that on paper 
(if I may so express it) he has made out as strong a case as could he made out. 
He will forgive me, if I go on to say that where he failed to convince me was^ with 
regard to the actual realities of the case and I propose to develop this side oi it is 
my reply, I think two main aspects of this controversy that naturally appeal to toe 
most honourable members opposite are, financial and sentimental aspects and when 
I refer to the sentiment I mean sentiment in the best sense of tho woid, sentiment 
of patriotism and national honoar. 

Now, sir. so far as the financial aspect is concerned, no one can deny that the 
substitution of Indian for British troops in this country would produce a saving, 
indeed a large saving. No arguments are required to convince me of that \ nat 
»he exact figure would be it is difficult to say, nor do I think that it 7® ? 

much. Our own estimate made a few years ago is something m the 
of Rs, 8 crores excluding the cost of pensions which naturally must go o y 

years and also excluding the cost of capitation payments which have 
to. What tho honourable members are apt to forget is that capitation paymen si are 
now more than covered by tho contribution of Rs. % crores paid by his Majesty s 
Oovernment towards the cost of Indian defence. That contribution may not oe 
specifically related to the cost of British troops in India but I cannot imagine lUat 
it would hi* continued at any rate at anything like the present figure if all British 
troops were removed from his country* Borne honourable merabors I know thin* 
that the present contribution ought to be increased. All I can do to-day 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to the hon. Mr, Kahhar * 
last Simla session. So much for the financial aspeot. I agree 
soldiers are comparatively expensive but that does not alter the 
them necessary. , . , , , 

I shall return to that point in a moment but first let me say a iew words about 
what I have called the sentimental aspect of this question. I do not want to say 
too much and I only wish that the honourable members would read again w ha. jb 
said on this snbject in chapter 6 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which was 
supplied to them a year or two ago and of which there are copies in the libia r y, 
I think it will repay a study. But let me say this at once. The Government of 
India and myself are fully conscious of the natural and laudable desire of Indians 
to defend their own country. We have recognised this desire so far as we have 
been able to do so by the scheme of Indianization that is now in the process of 
being worked out. The scheme in itself does involve a gradual substitution of a 
considerable number of Indian for British officers and for a ^measure of substitution 
of Indian for British troops in such arms as artillery, signals and administrative 
service. I am of course aware that as a start this does not amount to anything 
enormous but it is a start and it does amount to something quite considerate, lhe 
point I wish to make and I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I make it, is 
that the national sentiment, however much we may applaud, cannot be finally 

tho decisive* facto; in a vital matter of this kind. We have got to consider certain 
hard fa.U: which I now propose to deal with. ....... . . ... , 

Fm'iv r nihtf d :,T Uleoi to draw attention to myself but it is a fact that I 

m thr ,;§rim Who is' ultimately < tt tb# Government of India and indeed 

lo every single Indian >o thin veto,try tor eij^uog so tar as I CIB Gift peace and 
U'unou’.llify of In lift. Tt is 1 who have to shoulder the blame, i! thing* oo wrong Mild 
f . . tb.i nioiiiout conies out « forces are found to be unequal to the ttska 

impouerl upon tJi*m. I be.' the House to remember that Md to reoogtme that it is 
by no wrti'W a light responsibility. 

Soeondiv. the force u\i which my pr^docfissors and I have hitherto relied have 
Uon British soldiers -eU by British offloen; and Indian Soldiers led by British officers. 
That is an orgiinittutiofi whkb has successfully preserved the peace of India for 
ujpuv years a-id that is au organization in whiuh I am now asked to make radical 
and Wei puig allorations. Believe me, Sir, I have served in the Indian arm? all 
njy fifo :,od J. yiehJ to none ro my admiration for that army and sepoys and ladiaa 
officers who constiiuto its fouudation«. Bat there is no getting away from tho fact 
that is tho array which ha? been trained aud led for yuan:, bv British officer. 1 * 
and we havo hud no real experience yut of army led aud trained by Indian officers. 

[ do uot moan to :?ay for fhc moment that it oanuot be ever led aod trained by 
Indian offic f hope that one day it will bo. 
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If I had not; hope, so I could not; have agreed to the measure of Indiamzation 
that is now in progress. But, Sir, it must take time. You cannot completely change 
th8 organization of any army iu the world in a day. Meanwhile while this measure 
is going on and tho whole international situation is so uncertain it is not in tn/ 
opinion the moment to make a drastio reduction in the strength of the British 
army in India. 

After all, Sir, the present combination of British and Indian troops has given us 
an array of which we may well be proud and which is, I venture to claim, the 
admiration of the countries outside India. To my mind this happy combination is 
due to the fact that there are qualities in British and Indian soldiers which ate 
complementary to each other and produce a standard of efficiency which it behoves 
us to take into very careful consideration before it is disturbed. 

Apropos of this point we have heard a great deal today about the ratio between 
British and Indian troon9. There is evidently some misunderstanding of this point 
and I should like to take tnis opportunity of making the situation clear once and for 
all. Whatever may have been the case in the past I can assure the House that to¬ 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintaining tho mathe¬ 
matical proportion between the numbers of British and Indian troops in India. YT© 
have got past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades are made up in 
proportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For interna! security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as compared with Indian troops is higher. 
And tho result of all this is that the ratio of British to Indian soldiers in the army 
ia India as a whole happens to work out at present at one to somothing between 
two and three. But these proportions are basad on the praotical experience of 
what has been found to give tho boat results and on what is cousidorod necess¬ 
ary from time to timo to carry out the role of the dofoauo foroe as a whole Thsy 
are definitely not based on any precoucoivod notion that the namber of Indian troopa 
mast not exceed the number of British troops by any particular figures. ! hope X 
have made the point clear. # 

Now in this connection as already maintained by others this morning I may re¬ 
mind the House that the number of British troops in India has be*u reduoed b 
some 20.000 since the war. In addition as 1 have already explained the measure of 
substitution of Indian for British troops is alrealy in progress. Apart from thin 
I can see no early pro9peot of any further substitution of Iudtan for British troopi 
in India and I should be wrong to encourageUalse hopes in that respect. It i s how* 
ever possible that a certain reduotion in the number of British troops may result 
from the changes of organisation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are taken into use and mechanization increased. It is also a fact 
a- iu 3 t explained by the Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons tha* 
recruiting difficulties at home are going to cause fluctuations in the strength of 
British units overseas including India which will involve temporary shortages in 
establishments without reducing the aotaal number of units. 

Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that I am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsupported by those of other responsible authorities in India. That is 
very far from being the case. For instance, if I wish to move a Binglr corapan, of 
British *roops from a single station anywhere in India I am immediately faoe with 
the most vehement opposition from the local Government concerned. That ia a h rd 
• fa a t and there is no getting away from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have, that an explanation is to be found in the composition of the pre¬ 
sent local Government. I do not agree, but anyhow that is beside the point. In not 
ttianv frOlu l,oW elBct , e(1 Ministers will assume primary responsibility 

for maintenance of law * n I ordtir throughout India. In discharging that responsibility 
fhf«v will have til 0 ft™ support of the nrinv behind thfiffl juKt US tile proHeot Govern- 
u> have it to-day. I do to bo a prophet, ail, but it ttt»vy well be I hat 

InOiiiU Ministers of the future ro whatever political party they iffiaf belong will bo 
v.u v -dad to feel that they have behind them tho im per tunable and cheerful British 
tidldiar on whom in the last .resort they will be able to rely for ftftaistiQOd. At ftoy 
rate I would seriously ask this House whether it would agree to deprive the minister 
of ihA future in advanae of trio bulwark on whioh the local Governments of to-day 
ptece such implicit trust Let us at least wait and see and lei US not by any vote 
■ hat the House may take to day spread abroad the impression that provincial 0o? 
err.ruents of the * atar0 ? re 8 01Q 8 to be weakened in any wav in dibarging the;- 
onerous duties that He before us. 
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sir from what 1 have said. I hope it is clear to the House that the 
i Hiffprpnce' b-tween the hon. mover of the resolution and myself lies in the 

Bs^Jtsstss^ iwMJBSaS 

h a* •sjtr i w.tkm* M 

entirely satisfiad that oil cir< tinoea aro favctarAblo. It foBoi -> Ihfrtfow, 

KSfexsx«^ ?»•* 

reB pS Kunzru's resolution regarding the Indianization of the army was negatived 
Mobe Appointments fob Obit as 

Mr. M'lhamtra moved next a resolution reooramending to the Gom 

«■ sfe/cSsi fSSkSJ! mx rrs^i^.ss sr-su 

k»»n r^nisad bv the Government that within the same religion there should 
never been recognised by^ tne « th GoV0rntn0n t went on making such divi- 

•Ifthere V^tmondtoit H.» oppose! tho resolution as he said the proposal 
^ons^th er^ • ' ticable He hoped, however, that with the separation of Uris*a 

Iho Orivas would P get more opportunities to advance educationally when they should 
Z able to hold their own in the open competitions. 

Mr. Mahapatra withdrew the resolution. 

Aobnt to Protect Indian Interests in Burma 

rsi«nsr*s is.* sr& 

:r«s?s 

-*»?»?£, suss 'Ktui-.i.w swsrrs 

SS .T5SSKS. consideration. H. »»pM «>• "«*■»■ » 

beiialt of the Government. The resolution was therefore passed. 

Indigenous Manufacture oj Quinine ‘ 

M V rtt moved another resolution recommending taking of steps to oheclc 

aob.ooo'j/x) people » T d j t ®e®t r men y t Bai We^eonsSmption ‘of quioina was‘thus vary 
100 , 000,000 P«op'o r ^ l ^ d d SSa per head per annum as agaiust 16 grains in 

iLfw ctJbs in°Groece. While the consumption was luadequate bting on.y 
" LJfu ^Ko^.m.i.Iv was liouelessiy insufficient. There were only two factories for 
oTo«tt Darjeeling and another near Ooty but both the 
„ produce more than 72,000 pounds. Therefore large quantities were 
Snorted tie wanted nil that to be manufactured in India. . 

’ m Mr Basu said that the difficulty was that sufficient quantity was not grown ana 
t) lirn wau no private enterprise for the manufacture of quinine. 

Lf J'he debate hud not ooncluded when the House adjourned. 

Viceroy Certify Finance Bill 


23 id MARCH -When the Council of State men this morning the President 
read the following message from tho Governor-General 

••Wl-urcas the Legislative Assembly has failed to pass iu the form wm amend od 
bv mo the Bill fix duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into «-or* 
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tain parts of British India, to vary tho excise duty on sugar lovlablo under the 
Sucar (Excise Duty ) Act of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable under the Ind'an 
Tariff Act of 1934. to vary exclso duty on silver leviable under tho Sliver (Excise 
Duty) Act of 1930, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Offioo Act of 1898, and to fix tho ratos of incomo-tax and super-tax, a copy of 
which Bill in tho form recommended by me is horoto annexod. 

Now, thorforo, I, Victor Alexander John, Marciuos3jof Linlithgow, In tho exorciso of 
tho power conferred by sub-sootion (1) of section G7-B of the Government oi India 
Act do hereby certify that the passage of tho said Bill Is essential for tho Interests 
of British India. 

( Sd. ) LINLITHGOW 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The Governor-GoneraPs rocommondntion statod: “In pursuance of tho provisions 
of sub-section fa) of section G7-B of tho Govornment of India Act I. Victor 
Alexandor John, Marquess of Linlithgow do reooramend to tho (Jounoil of Stato 
that it do pass the Finance Bill in tho form horoto annexod.” 

Thereafter tho Secretary of tho Council prosentod tho Bill to tho House. Tho 
President then adjourned tho Couaoll till March 30. 

Recommended Finance Bill Debate 

30th MARCH Mr. Nixon , Finance Socrotary, moved to-dav that tho Finance 
Bill as rooommonded by his Excoltoncy tho Viceroy, bo taken into consideration. 

He explained the effect of the two taxation measures proposed In tho Bill as had 
boon done by the Finance Mombor in tho lower Houso. Ho omphaslsed that tho 
additional sugar exoiso duty would not affect tho producor of sugaroano iu any way. 
Ho assured the House that this mony was not being raised to finance additional ex¬ 
penditure at tho centre, nor tho top-heavy administration, nor the defonce but to 
finance the provinces. 

Mr P N Sapru almost entirely devoted his speech to a consideration of tho 
MwHtnttonai Issue. He said this was the third occasion on which tho Finance Bill 
came in a certified form. It had oome to this that the executive could carry through 
legislation only by the exorciso of special powers. This showed the Govornment wna 
oomnlfitfilv out oftouoh with public opinion. His main grievance was that tho oxocuHtb 
completely o t o^. Gov0rnm0Qt was gating mor0 and moro autocratic. Tho posi- 

tiin tobnnnn bv the Finance Mombor was that here waa a defiolt budget and ho 
b- “, nXia! oommitments and must therefore balance Ids budget. Even within 
limhTTf , resent constitution, It was possible for .Government to behave differout- 
iv ind bo resSve to public opinion. Mr. P. N. Sapru askod why it was not 
Mstfhie for ^tho Finauce Member to consult loaders of tho Opposition groups to 
Kfl beforehand in what direction taxation should be imposed In order to balance 
tho budget The speaker was sure that the House was not preparod to swallow tho 
oortifind hUL It was convinced that Government was not responsible and no elected 
membei should shoulder the Government's responsibility, specially In view of tho 
< t t w Oovernment had failed to prove that the Assembly was wrong, and, there¬ 
for thore was no other altornatlvo for Government than to certify tho Bill. 

Tho othor alternative for Government was to carry an amendment to the Finance 
Bill in the Council of State and go back to the Assembly with the altered Bill and 
cl™ i a merabors a chance to revise their views. This would have boon In confor¬ 
mity with democratic principles of government. 

healinc with the merits of the Bill Mr Sapru wondered why non-official mera¬ 
bors should be asked to reitoro the budget dofioit when these deficits were tho crea¬ 
tion nf Government. Ha oltecl as an Instance the separation of Burma, the creation 
ct deficit, orovlncea and thumlng of an expensive constitution on tho people which 
wob never wanted. Ho strongly opposed tho lexolae duty on sugar as It would bidlj 
hit a rising Industry. 

Mr. V. Bamdaa Pantulu opposed the Finance Bill with a ‘clear 0008016000 .' Ho 
did not share Mr. Sapru a regret that the Government did not adopt a procedure 
other than certification with regard to the passing of the Finance Bill. Any change 
in tho Govornment 8 plan would not have made tho slightest difference. There was 
no 1 *s ret on his part that tho Government did nat try, according to M«. 8amn, to 
alaeato cither the moderates or the extremists. The Government’s polioy was one 
of exploitation, winch had boon resented, The Finanoo Bill clearly proved that the 
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finance Member was an agent of British Imperialism and was not acting on behalf 
of tho peoplo of this country. Concrete proposals had been made for balancing the 
budaet, but the Government had other alternatives than the acceptance of construe- 
tlve suggestions. Ho oited Government’s attitude in adhering to tho Loe Concessions 
and In spending six lakhs in sending an Indian contingent to London to take part In 
the coronation celebrations, and the growth of military expenditure as typical 
examples of their callous disregard of the popular demand for effecting an improve¬ 
ment In the financial position. The Government could effect [savings if they wanted 
to do so. The budget was and would always be judged by the amount and extent of 
relief given to the poor. In India the problem of the poverty of tho masses and 
commodity prices had existed for a long time. 

^ Referring to the Finance Bill, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that the position of the 
Council of State was most humiliating. The Assembly had at least the satisfaction 
of rejecting the Finance Bill. He strongly opposed the excise duty on sugar, and 
regretted that the salt duty was not reduced, although tt had been proved that when¬ 
ever there was a reduction in the salt duty there was an increased consumption ot 
salt. He next referred to the postal rate and said that he was sorry that, at 
the time of laying down office, Sir Frank Noyce could not effect, a much desired 
reform. Dealing with the sugar duty, Mr. Pantulu observed that the Finance 
Momber’s statement that the sugar industry was making excessive profits was not 
correct It had been hoped that with the investment of nearly 34 orores In this 
Industry India would be self-contained with regard to sugar consumption. But the 
present measure had destroyed all such hopes. It was not true to say that tno 
consumer was paying more as a result of protection. 

Mr. V. V, Kalikar said that at the time of making tho present constitution it 
was stated that the power of certification would be used only when law and ordor 
and the financial credit of the country were at stake. But, he regretted,, this power 
was being used even when there was no such apprehension. What did it matter In 
a budget of 80 crores if the Assembly voted down 160 lakhs ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das enumerated the financial measuroe which 
the Government had taken recently, all of which, he said, had resulted in loss to 
India. While travelling recently through Java, ho heard a rumour that owing to 
H , international situation the British Government had agreed to take some measures 
whioh might encourage the Import of Java sugar into India. 

The Finance Member , Intervening, assured the speaker that ho had not heard 
auch a rumour and that, In any case, the Increase in the sugar excise duty had no 
connection with such a rumour. Nor did he hope that the Increase iu the excise 
duty would eucrurage the import of Java sugar. ' 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that next year the House 

would be able to judge for itsolf the effect of the additional excise duty. Ho 

feared that it would result in an increased import of Jave sugar Into India. 

Hah ?ved Mohammad Hussain deplored that tho JHouse was in the hopolesa 

nositioD of having to pass the Bill without changing a comma. The time had come 

whan the Government should not rely altogether on counting votes only Govern- 
Fnpnt must abandon the policy of taxing the necessities of life. I he Finance 
v mhar f-fjuld have balanced the budget without taxing sugar and silvor. If on y 
Member kl bavo ba anoea f 03ed on gold> the .Finance Member could 

Lve^t much rre uL what he ulM : but unfortunately, l,« could not float 
fL instructions of the Home Government in the matter of gold exports. 

V K ft Menem expressed disappointment at the fact that no provision haa 
beeD made for tho continuation of grants for rural development, and hoped that 
it might be possible to restore It in the course of the new financial year. 

Refoiring to the excise duty on sugar, he thought that the case for duty wa9 
oomploto and convincing. He waa of the opinion that the State haviug lost 
oonslderable revenue through the loss of sugar customs, it was justified In 

recouping the loss, partly at any rate, by levying tax on sugar. Any difficulties 
confronting the industry must bo solved by the industry itself. Tula industry had 

the entire Indian market, free from external competition, to itself. 

Internal competition was iu the interests of the consumer, and the Govern- 
nmol should not bo a party to its restriction. Nor should the Government 

flDOourflge any attempt to restrict the extension of tho sugar industry 
beyond the areae now ocouple] by it. Lrovinoial Governments had sunk 
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considerable sums in irrigation schemes and other projects/ and they should be 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cultivation of cane and the production 
of sugar in their areas. The speaker also thought it was possible that the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcane lay outside the areas now occupied by the 
sugar industry. He supported the proposal of taxation. 

Continuing, Haji Syed Mohammed Hussain referred to the plight of Indian 
i im lGrs al)roa(i and B . aid that the best course for calling tho attention of the Colonia 1 
Umco to this grave injustice was, for the Government of India, to resign in a body. 
F’ WaS °* n ° ava ^’ a PP e£ded tho House to throw out the 


Pandit Eriday Nath Kunzru criticised the top-heavy administration of tho 
tiovernment of India and particularly referred to the appointment of an army officer as 
a military financial adviser. Whoro was the necessity for having a whole-time officer 
as Government Whip in the Assembly ? 

Referring to the I. 0. S. officer who was on special duty in the? Railway Board, 
Mr. Kunzru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible work at ail. ITo 
characterized those appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
oven a modicum of fairness in what they were doing, they need not have come be¬ 
fore them with a certified Finance Bill. Mr. Kunzru declared that the sum total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their object being to keep away Indians, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr. Kunzru said that a tax on tho export 
of gold or the re-imposition of surcharge of incoraotax and super-tax would have been 
preferable to the silver or sugar dutv. If Government were unwilling to await the 
recommendations of the Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
reduce the import duty other than ioorease the excise duty. 

Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the methods advocated bv the Government were 
not the bost possible that could bo brought forward under |the circumstances. They 
could have devised measures which, while bringing in necessary revenuo, would have 
sparod the poor man. 

Sir James Qrigg , replying to the debate, said that the Opposition speeches had 
great similitude. Borne speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and thon 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakors 
repeated the speeches of years 3go, without considering what bearing subsequent 
events had on these earlier arguments, and there was a final group which dealt only 
in ‘emphatic protests’. The inescapable fact was that the budget proposals had to fill 

b dealing S with what he called an invariable untruth—that he was an agont of 
British Commerce, Sir James Grigg said that he might with more truth refer lo 
some speakers as tho jackals of Big Business; but he contented himself by saying 
that they could more aptly be called sheep m the wolf’s clothing. Sir James Grigg 
then said his remarks aid not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that mado by 
Sir kamunni Menon. The Finance Member affirmed that tho fact that, vested interests 
were appearing as champions of the cultivator convinced that it was not the oultivator 
who was going to pay. Tho essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
genpral community should lose more than the particularly protected community. He 
did not think any great economist was needed to rebut that argument. Sir James 
Grigg quoted the opinion expressed by one closely interested in the sugar industry, 
which he said, might bo oonsidereed as an antidote to a good deal of fictitious 
agitation and threats. This gen.ieman had m no uncertain terms condemned tho 
tactics of a certain section of manufacturers and the get-rioh-quicker idea which 
underlay their arguments, bir James did not deny that the primary motive in the 
enhancement of the excise duty was revenue • but at tho same tune ho strongly 
believed that this mcasuro would have a stabilizing and benefioient effect on tho 
sugar industry as a whole. Economic interests required that notion would in any 
case require to be taken it the disaster which lay ahead was to be averted. NolaiDg 
had been said to alter he view wmen ho had originally adopted. Tho Finance Member 
Jgain assured the House that he was not advocating a policy of Free Trade for 
India. Nothing wft . s his idea. What he desired was that protection 

should be justified, it should not be excessive and that it should not cost revenue more 
than was; necessary. • A .. . . 

Sir James Grigg next said that he shared the regret, expressed in the course of 
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the debate, that grants for rural development had beed discontinued, and hoped that 
it would be possible to restore this at some future timo. 

Turning to tho suggestion that a tax: on gold exports should bo imposed, tuo 
Finance Member said he could not understand how tho Opposition speakers could 
consistently advocate this. Adherents of this porposal had openly stated tho export 
of gold was due to distress selling by the cultivator, yet there was not the slightest 
doubt that in a froe gold market the tax must fall on the seller. Advocates of a gold 
export tax were, therefore, advocating a tax on the cultivator. 

In connection with the military expenditure, Sir James Grigg said ho would bo 
deceiving the House if he led them to suppose that, in the existing circumstances, 
there was the slightest possibility, even if it were desirable, of reducing the military 
expenditure. The Finance Member referred to the sympathy expressed by bir Fnmp 
Chetwode two years ago with tho suggestion that tho United Kingdom might bo asKea 
to bear an increased contribution; out he said that this was not the right time, 
when the United Kingdom was trebling its own military expenditure, to press suo.i 

Mention had been made, in the courfce of the debate, of the expenditure which tho 
United Kingdom and Germany were incurring, and Sir James Grigg pointed out tnai 
Germany was spending at least twenty-five times Britain’s expenditure, and eigni 
times more than India, on military expenditure. India was practically the only county 
whoro the expenditure was remaining stationary. 

The House divided, and Mr. Nixon 1 8 motion for taking the Finance Bill as recom¬ 
mended by tho Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 27 votes to ID. me 
House then adjourned. 

31 it. MARCH Tho House commenced consideration of tho Finance Bill clause 
by olause to-day. The second clause relating to salt duty was ^passed without 

^^Whcn’the third olauso containing the additional sugar excise duly was put Sycd 
Hussain. Imam challenged the Government contention that the additional duty 
would stop the growth of new sugar factories. He feared that it would badly -hit 
smaller factories which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 

Mr. 8. N. Mahtha said the bill had the bad odour of autocracy after certification. 
The Finance Member had contended that members on the Opposition bonches had no 
reason to protest on what he (the Finanoe Member ) had proposed in the bill. Mr. 
Mahtha said the Opposition members protested because they felt that Government 
still had some respect for the views of tno people’s representatives. 

Mr J. S, Boy opined that the # deficit in the budget could have been met by 
tapping other sources such as imposition of duty on pig Iron/ 

Mr. Niooon* Finanoe secretary, assured 8yed Ilossain Imam that Government wero 
not neglecting small industries. Ninety-six per cent, of Khandsari manufacturers 

wsro not touched by this duty. M „ ~ njra A 

After all the clauses were adopted without any amendment, Mr. Ntxon moved 

that the bill be passed. 

„■ Pan tulu. opposing the motion, said that hoi could not help fooling 

Iht Ootemmont was pursuing a shortsighted pohoy under tho direction of the 
Finanrui Jfoffibor. .. _ 

Jw Tk" v rL!l cut that tho Pinduetj Member wm uot * monitor of tho 
iron.,., and was undor no obligation 1 0 bo present in tho Council of State, llo only 
did ■ u when It whb cunveniont and sultablo to him. 

Syed Uattain Imam discussed at;length India's debt position aud tho Movtoon 
for sinking fund etc. Referring to income-tax ho strongly protested figainBt loflxi 
avoidance of the tax by officers proceeding home on leave. Ho criticized ibo un¬ 
fair financial adjustment between India aud Burma at the time of separation and in 
particular emphatically condemned the policy of allowing India to bo the training 
ground foi a huge army for the benefit of empire countries. Tho Burma Government 
rtiiould in enqufty aua justiue make some payment for tho liabilities tnourred by 
India to supply a certain portion of tho atroy after separation. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru’a speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Qrtgg's spceoh 
delivered in the House yesterday. Mr Saprn, speaking after Syed Dossaln Imam, 
said that if thoro wore repetitions in the speochcs of members on tho Opposition 
benches there were also repetitions and old platitudes in the speech of the Fmanaco 
Member. The intensity of feelings against the Finance Bill was apparent from the 
fact that out of the 17 electod members present in tho House yesterday 15 voted 
against tho Bill. 

Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Pashah , opposing the Bill, said that the Government was 
not well advised in imposing an additional excise duty on sugar without waiting for 
tho conclusion of tho Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Sarati Das said that since there had been a drop of 
over four crores in the revenues of India during the last four years thore was a 
clear caso of appointing a committee of enquiry to oxamino the present expenditure 
of the Government of India and propose retrenchment. He regrotted that tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of tho Inchcapo Com¬ 
mittee. Some of tho recommendations which were given effect to wero later un¬ 
done. Lala Ram £aran Das criticized the tariff policy as being against tho interests 
of India. 

Mr. Sita Kanta Makapalra said that ho had come from a province whero 

thnro was no sugar factory but despite tho faot that almost ovorv elected member 

in tho lower houso opposed the sugar excise duty tho Government still remained 
unconvinced 

Mr. H. N. Kunzru opined that the Finance Member’s speech delivered yester¬ 
day was a carious mixturo of his resentment to criticism and superiority oom- 
uiux. In delivering such a speech tho Finance Member was misusing his position. 
Mr. Nixon's caso for tho imposition of silver duty came to this that he told tho 
pooplo of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods. 

Mr. Nixon, replying to tho debate, said that he would not answer to somo of 
tho libellous remarks against Sir James Origg but would say that 4 I who work in 
close touch with him more than any body else can sav that never on any occasion 

have I seen him moved by any thing else than the good of India which ho like ull 

others has come to servo’. 

Turning to the arguments of the previous speakers, tho Finance Secretary told 
lala Kara Saran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all tho expendi¬ 
ture incurred in their behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at the rate of two or three crores per year. 

The Bill as certified was passed by 26 votes to 15 and tho houso adjourned. 

Indian Auhy Act Amend. Bill 


Ut. APRIL:— No Congress Member was present in tho House when tho Council 
of Stnlo met this morning. The Presidents the outestannounced that ho was Rarisfied 
that Pandit Kunzru’a motion for adjournment regarding the I. M. S., was in order 
and decided to tako it up immediately after termination of to-day’s legislative business. 

The Commander-in-Ckief moved for consideration of tho Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act. He said the fact that it was discussed at considerable length in tho 
Assembly was sufficient reason for passing it readily. Its provisions wero entirely 
unobjectionable. It provided that Indian officers of the Reservo be subjected to military 
law when they were caned to duty. That was tho position which British officers of 
the Reserve enjoyed. Therefore, if the Bill was not passed, Indian officers of tho 
Reserve would automatically be governed by military law at all times. 

Mr. Sapru and Pandit lfir • ' •• 'art Kunzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottenham admitted that the British personnel of tho army was covornod 
by the British Act and Indian section bv the Indian Act, but that th»s did noi im¬ 
ply discrimination for power of command given to the respective sections and did not 
diner to way- motion for consideration was passed and the Bill as passed by 
IIm immVft tfas v 

adjournment Motion m ins j, M. s. 

It was 11-30 when Pandit Ktmru moved tho mljouiutiitrat motion OH tho Reor¬ 
ganisation of the 1. M n. HQ fluid that lndlaus’ main objections agaiuH Uil> I M <L 
had been that it ba«! 1 a Urged ondl’O and Indians enjoyed vofy nati l* t- 

ed opportunities, no was giua that some nxiuothm in tho oftdio had taken place 
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and hoped that more reduction would take place in the very near future. In fhu 
resolution recently issued by the Government the proportion of 2 British to one 
Indian was still being maintained, despite the fact that Indians had been found to be 
equally efficient as British 1. M. S. Officers. Why should India bo made to keep the 
Koval Army Medical Crops in its I. M. 8. for war purposes ? ^ _ 

H. E. Sir Robert Cossets, participating early in the debate, said that a number 
claims and interests had to oe considered bcforo drawing up the scheme. It would 
be impossible to evolve a plan which would satisfy everybody. As tho Comraander- 
in-Chiof, the speakor must satisfy himself that efficiency or tho Army Medical or¬ 
ganisation was high and war reserve was reliable. Ho should also have a certain 
minimum of British officers. 

Mr. Kunzru : Why ! 

Sir Robert Cassete answered that it was not a new principle and if there were 
differences of opinion as to its necessity, then *we should disagree . (Wo 
quotation were inaudible both in the press gallery and to tho official rc P°“ e j 

ihu samo time he did not wish to employ more British officers.than was s „ 
necessary. Total reduction of 87 officers had been made and he opined that it was a 
distinct improvement on tho prosont situation from the Indian point of .view. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru characterised the roorgnisation and reservation of most import¬ 
ed posts for Britishors as the worst form of racial discrimination. The # speaker 
condemned selection by nomination and said that India was entitled to ask tuat com¬ 
petitive examination for I. M. 8 . should bo held in India alone ; but as a moderate 
he would be content if the examination was held simultaneously in India and England. 

Mr. llossain Imam said that the reason why the system of nomination was re¬ 
sorted to was that Britishers were afraid to face the competition. He warneu the 
Government, against fooling Indians by this bogie of British Doctors tor critisnors 
an said they could not be fooling everyone for all time. 

Mr Tottenham Defence Secretary, who took his seat in the Council to-day 
maintained that it ’would be far cheapor to continuo to employ a certain number oj 
I M. S Officers for war juserve in civil employ. Ho was not prepared g® . 
the merit of the auostion whether British Doctors were essential or not ror e 
,, (S Officers, thoir wives and children But right* or.wrongly 
having reached that decision that they must have a certain numhor of British 
Doctors, the problem was how to rooruit the required quota. 1 *7 ' . 

nomination was introduced as they were hading it dimouU to get sufficient numbor 
of Britishpit> through competition. Mr. Tottenham claimed that tho pmaent commu¬ 
nique would result in a great improvement in future so far as the stan ar * , ' 

r b omits was concerned. He denied that tho present reorgamsatian implied any reauc¬ 
tion in the number of Indian Officers wl.at is implied was a f J> uc tmn !n the 
number of British and Indian I. M. 8 Officers to a minimum that the Promctal 
Governments would be under statutory obligation to employ. This would alao mea 

a* little interference as possible with Provincial autonomy m this BR ‘lonv ^ndian 
mir mini Provincial Governments would be free to appoint as many lama 
I M s ()““"rsaspossible. Ireceeiiig- Mr. Tottenham contended that reserving 
costs for Britishers P was not a new principle. He claimod there have been very 

nos as 

Indans. Mr. were being rsseived for Biitish Officers. , 

College asked why!they-were » h tlio principle of British Doctors for 

fSanTT^? 1 "S wore concerned, _ they could rise to the highest posts ou 

'p^SaKmxru replying tf'he debate said ^tkaUndia could not remain conten- 

*Sk 1 mere redhetion in the cadre of t. M. 8. Tho Government must reduce 
the ratio ol British soldiers to Indians. By accepting the Government, resolution, 
Vwould I!q accepting for all times the ratio of two British to one Indian in 
r i 8 null would not have any iiopo of having Indian civil surgeons in big citios. 
Was thai Indianiiiatlou, lio asked. Moreover tho rosoiutiou Increased the numbor of 
Britiah I. M 8. In tho provincial so r vices by ton, 
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At 1-30 the President rose and said that the debate had terminated, the motion 
having thus been talked out. 


Indian Red Cross Society Amend Bill 

3rd APRIL Tho Council of State passed to-day the Bill amending the Code of 
Uvii Procodure, 1908 and the Bill amending the Indian Red CrossJSociety Act of 1920 
which were recently passed by the Assembly. 

Before adjourning the House till the 5th., Sir Alaneckji Dadabkoy apologised to the 
aouse for not being able to continuo as President tili the conclusion of the present 
sossion as ho was proceeding to the Coronation. He announced that his duties would 

"J 1 *?, a performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Bir Phiroze Sothua 

ana feir Davfd Devadoss. 


APR o*A ^Council of Stato mot to consider non-official resolutions to-day, 
oir Phxrozo Sethna , chairman, presiding. J 

Anti-Malarial Measures 

Further discussion on Mr. P. N . Sapru's resolution urging steps to chock malaria, 
particularly by encouraging indigenous manufacture of quinine and Its distribution at 
rates within the means of the rural classes, was takon up. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad said that from April 1 the question of fixing the price of 
quinine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
therein. Considering that questions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries 
the Government of India constituted a central health board in order to coordinate 
provincial activities. He assured the House that when the board met at the end of 
May tho subject matter contained in Mr. Sapru’s resolution would be ouo of the item* 
that would be placed before it. 

In view of this assurauoo, Mr. Sapru withdrew tho resolution 


Exclusion op Indians from Govt. Ooiimittees 

Mr. Bamdaa Pantulu moved a rosolutlon that in future no non-Indian, exceut those 
who were in the service of the Grown in India, bo appointed on a oommittce annnin. 
ted by the Government of India. 

Mr. Ramdas Patulu explained that the idea Of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him while listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending tho appoint¬ 
ment of the Wedgwood Committee. He got the impression that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India had no place whatever with the Government of India 
in making Its ohoice of experts whose advice they desired to obtain on matters rela¬ 
ting to administration and affairs in this country. The most aggressive manif* sta¬ 
tion of tho Government’s policy was tho appointment of an export on tho Wedgwood 
Railway Enquiry (Jommittf from South Africa, which country was openly pledgod 
to a policy of oviuting Indians from Its territory and had nothiug but cuntompt for 
India and her people. In this connection the speaker quoted tbs remarks made by 
•hu Minister of Agriculture in tho Union Government replying to a deputation el 
Indians In connection with tho Marketing Bill : ‘Gentlemen, you must realize that 
you Indiana in South Africa will ever be a tragic community because of tho tempo* 
and temperament of the people of South Africa. We have that temper and tem¬ 
perament because we are determined to keep this a Whiteman’s country’. Could an 
insult to Indians be more deliberate or take a more aggravated form v Evon if the 
South African In question was the best railway expert in the world no Government 
which had the slightest regard for the wishes or sentiments of tho people over 
whom it ruled would stoop to perpetrate suoh an outrage on the publio opinion of 
the country it governed. 

Mr. R.mdas Pantulu said that it seemed to him that tho old polloy of appoint¬ 
ing mixed committees with Britishers and Indians had given place to a new policy 
of excluding Indians altogether. During Sir George Schuster’s tirao several .’committees 
were appointed invariably composed of Indians in large propotions, but a moat 
regrettable change in the attitude and outlook had set in in recent years ever siuco 
Bir James Grigg came, auai suddenly it appeared that the Government of which he 
be was a Member lost faith in the capacity of Indians. The speaker instanced tho 
recent committees which were entirely composed of Europeans and said that Indians 
to whatever political party they might belong to could not have confidence in tho 
investigations thus conducted solely by non-Indians, It was a pity that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had Dot beue.i'.ed by the experience of the Simon Commission. 


^ the council of state l dei 

Ml'. Ramdas Pantulu. con £?da Ita^o^whewri?m no^Ionge^in ^‘moo 
economic betterment had reached “ f Xd for her and tho ohildren of hor soil, 
rely on foreign advice as to what was c ° d ° , oi f uro l K nors was an 
attempt to solvo such problems on tho advloo oi io b 

n nniiHAAl hcresv. moved nn amendment to the 



u» uu iuujjo* in ft mood to 
tho children of hor soil. An 
lors was an anachronism and 

uuouipt ov *vw suen prouitjiuo v« — --- w 

a political heresy. . x amendment to the effect that in 

Rai Bahadur £r* A arain MahUQ m0 , . , «i wa vs have a majority of non- 

futuro committees appointed by Government he said/would relievo 

official Indians. Mr/ilaMha was pW:ed without 

St a uMry Vermont fn Indust^es, agrkoltoo or pj“ tla 8- Jt Md down a orlodplo 

ffS Mm* /»«"• "W«*■? “•."SS?“ft * been accepted without befog 
which should not only be acc eP tab J® bu * ^j 01 ^ h j (j p 0t have many exports of its 
2i pifitefao W tws objootlon, J-J-* * 

aod non^Indlans. aaW tlia t he would bo sorry *fto^ e ^ j^^hfeh^ dtetingnUh*d 
altogether from committee. He referred Blr Mlchad Sadler and Sir Arthur 

srasHs^ & &ss ' Bao to eD5ulr,e3 

in the UnloD. 


C WOUAU u«*vv '•i r- 

?$«*?. ‘ssft Jdrsfjsp^fiw «. 


the 

> uum «*ot a 

vv.vicvroi/i OaHnoltieo wmvjjj » noatlaalog, stressed me undesirability 

!; a rS «• “* ,toMd 

Regarding the a ®?° d “® n ‘ ‘ t t ^ r ^hat thf object of tho enquiry was, whether it 

ssL*f "j: 

w ** 

Xa of tho beet from Bouth Africa came here. , . 1c n 

i tie reasons whv an . 7 ^\p;p MfiJtf * oomplalnod that Sir Jagadish Prasad h^d ^ 

find* /to r» Wed toindicatewhat the positive 5 policy o ft™***^ 
negative speeoh »«*» Ld Wedgwood Committee and said that the Jovsrtt 
He dealt at JjJ^ittoo’8 personnel meant in plain terms tnat Oovemmon 

MpUwatlon oi Sfbloasad in Its own favour. Fandlt Kunzru declwud teat 
wanted a bocty should bo sent, abroad to study and ^°F^? 0 ttf wed j n 

the snggestlon that f tQ tblnk . It waB au ordinary method foiioweu ro 

other cormtrlee. - giving to tho debate, made it clear that no riK f lal d^crlm>- 

Mr . &***™1**™~Ih resoVution. It admitted a certrfu section erf Br»lsUor| 

■*«** i«n».« «aw <«*** “* 
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industrial magnates bocauso in tho present circumstances of India there was a fun¬ 
damental conflict between Europeans and Indians and it helped neituer tho b ui 
nor tho Indian to collaborate in matters whero such conflict oxisteu. As “ 

South Africa, he declared that tho policy of retaliation was now the accop-eJ WHioy 
and even if we could not get an expert from any other country he would not hav 
ono from that country. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad reiterated that Government could not accept the proposition 
that non-Indians in India should be excludod because they were n°t m oC * 

said that under the resolution it was open to Government to have a cornm ^ 
three European officials for instance. Would that bo accceptablo to tno movei . 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu replied, l yes if that is the best course. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad declared that there was .no desire on tho part of Government 
to suom Indian advico. After all the report of every committeo would como botoio 
tho legislature aud Government would not constitute a committee whoso recommou- 
dationa wore regarded with suspicion or prejudico from tho start. 

The amendment was put ana rejected oy 27 votos to 9 and tho resolution was 
negatived without division. 

Radio Research 

Thereafter Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzra moved a resolution^ that in view of the 
groat importance of radio development to 
Board bo established on the linos of the 

Se said that radio was in modern days one of tho potont instruments for break¬ 
ing down tho citadel of illiteracy and for enlightenment of tho masses. Tho oxpe- 
rionco of England and the Dominions showod how useful tho establishment of such 
a research board would be to India as well. Tho importance of academic research 
seemod to have been recognized by the Government of India themselves. Tho 
creation of a Radio Research Board would be useful both to this country aud tho 
empire broadcasting service. 

Mr A (?. Clow said that ho was in full agreement with tho mover as regards tho 
tho potentialities of radio in educational and cultural spheres. But the crus of tho 
question was funds and personally he did not believe in creating a board which 
would soon get into tho cold for want of money. Besides radio, there wore a large 
number of other claims on Government funds. Ho felt that broadcasting would grow 
in India but that tho stage had not yet been roached when the creation of research 
board as suggested in the resolution would be beneficial or useful. 

Surd Hossain Imam said that he wanted a better, cheaper and moro extensive 
boardcasting service. Tho village programme loardcast by air was too light. Uo 
,ni: ited that one way of raising money for research work was to collect a surcharge 
of two and half por cent on imported radio articles. 

Jlr. P. N. Sapru urged more facilities for research work for university professors. 
If a choice were to be made botween radio research work and Industries, research 
work bo would certainly devote money for the former (latter ?). 

Pundit Kunzru replied to the debate. 

Mr. C'/oic, winding up the debate informed Syod Hossain Imam that oven if a 
Radio Research Board were given wide forms of reference they would not bo aide 
to substitute a heavier programme for villages. He wished ho had moro monoy to 
distribute to university professors for research work. Qovornment were already spend¬ 
ing Re, GO.OOO yearly and wanted more but could not got from tho Finance dopait- 
mout, Tho resolution was rejected without division. 

Indian Judges in High Courts 

Haji Syad Mohammed Hussain moved that l the number of Indian judgou in the 
High Couits of India be increased to at least 2-3rd of the total number of judges 
of that High Court. HQ hau not begun his speech when tho flouso adjourned. 


6th. APRIL s—The discussion was resumed on Haji Syed htohamtd Hussain* 
resolution recommending increase in tho number of Indian judges in high courts in 
India to at least two-thirds of total number. Haji Mahomed Hussain, continuing his 
speech, asked ;v ky, Indian judges were equally good and in some caaes better, 
we should have more than a certain number of Jiufgos from outBido, 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru urged that only efficiency should be the test of appointments to 
high courts and he declared that high courts would not be satisfied with the quality 
of civilian judges whose ignorance of Indian law and Indian conditions was often 
commented on the bar libraries. 

Mr. Sapru complained that after transfer of Sir Shah Suiaiman to Federal Court 
there would be no Indian Chief Justice left. The speaker referred to the rumour 
that Justice Snbbarao was likely to be superseded and his claims to Chief Justico- 
ship of the Madras High Court overlooked. What was this if not racial dis¬ 
crimination ? , 

Mr. B. K> Basu stated that the appointment of judges was under the new Gov¬ 
ernment of India act no longer withiu the purview of the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil. The speaker, therefore, could not understand the scope of the resolution. He 
asked, ‘Are we going to have racial discrimination in our high courts ?’ Personally 
if theie was discrimination in favour of Indians he would oppose even that. 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu declared that evory department of administration should bo 
manned by the Indians who were best fitted among Indians. Assuming that the 
European judges were equally competent, was that any reason why they should 
appoint an Indian ? Mr. Ramdas Pantulu cited several instances in which barristers 
and civilian judges betrayed ignorance of Indian law. He said under the present 
Aut, Government were now at liberty to give effect to tho recommendation contained 
in the resolution. , . , , 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu also referred to the attempts being made to supersodo 
„ustice Subbarao of the Madras High Court. 

Mr Nixon (official) said that the would intervene only to say that the supporters 
of the’ resolution seemed to think that they would prefer to be haDged by an Indian 
judge than by an English judge. 

Mr. Maxwell speaking on behalf of Government, pointed out that tho subject 
matter of the resolution was not within the competence of the Governor-Genera! 
in Council and added that high courts, in tho words of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
ini too were essentially a provincial institution. Tho Governor-General in Council 
while in no way hostile to the spirit of the resolution must oppose it becauso if it 
was passod It would be beyond his power to Implement its recommendation. 

Tho speaker would nevertheless place a few very simple considerations before 
tho House and show the present position. The total number of non-European judges 
cf the high-courts in India this year was 48 and European judges 47. The percen : 
tnge of uo.i-European judges had increased from 2G in 1910 to 51 in 1937 and iiaa 
slightly exceeded the recommendation in favour of 50 per cent, made by a resolution 
moved in 1922 by Sir Phiroze Sethna (who was in tho chair). 

Haji Mohammad Hussain, interrupting, askod if the efficiency had increased or 

' 1ftC Mr. b tfftxwoiI said it would be highly improper for him to express an opinion. As 
regards the value of barrister and civil service judges, Mr. Maxwell quoted Sir lej 
Bahadur Nauru’s speech made in 1921 in which he paid a tribute to the high tradi¬ 
tion of independence and freedom which English banisters brought with them. 

Mr Kamda c Pantulu—We prefer the son to the father. 

Pandit Kirday Nath Kuuzru asked, was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaking ut the 
tim i as a uon-offlcial Member. Pandit Kunzru himself replied to ins own question 


■ as a uun-Quicwt i p™™. .........- -- - ■---- -* . .._ 

, :iid that Hii' T. K Sauru was a member of the Government then. 


Br u*rT"roii*iirrifpedii.® Quoted the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report in 
wlihdi Indian Cm I Set vice judges had been commeuded for their knowledge of Indian 
einntly lifeiradConditions W of tho criminal law. He said tho report was signed 

by Mr °Ma'■ well’s 1 statement was contradicted by several members who said that the 
Indian delegation had nothing to do with the preparation of the report. 

Blr Phiroze Hathnn, from tho chair, conflimoo that the report was not signed by 
tho Indian delegation. 

Mr Maxwell referring again to the increased percentage said that there was no 
reason why it should not go on increasing still further. He thought that the motion 
was a vote of non-confidence in tho high courts and he added that if there was one 
danartment of administration which commanded the confidence of the Indian public 
ireneralJy it was the wigh courts and it would be against the sense of the majority 
of the Houbu to sa.y, as was implied in the resolution, that they were not satisfied 
wltfi what the high courts were now able to do. 
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Syed Hossain Imam said that it was not an unnatural demand that Indians Bhould 
have a cortain proportion in service in tho administration of their own country. The 
argument of inefficiency was a mero matter of opinion. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain said that it was true that His Majesty had made 
appointments of judges, but before such appointments were made tho recommenda¬ 
tions of tho Government of India were always considered and accepted. His demand 
was a very modest one. Was it not time to ask the Government to increase the 
proportion of Indian judges laid down as far back as 1922 ? The resolution 
did not in any way mean a reflootiou on tho existing European high court 

in t; . Maxwell, winding up the debate, expressed his inability to give an assurance 
in a matter which did not concern tho Government of India. lie said in the 
existing law there was no obstacle to the increasing of Indian judges to any 
number. 

Jlaji Mohammed Hussain, being satisfied with tho reply, withdrew his resolution 
Tho House, then, adjourned for lunch. 

Hindu Women’s Right 

Tho House carried with acclamation Mr. P. N. Sapru’s motion that the bill to 
amend tho Hiudu law governing tho Hindu women’s rights to property as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly be passod. Dr. Deshmukh, author of the bill in the Assom- 
bly, was present in the gallery. . # , . , , 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases. 

Import of Vegetable Oil 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending the prohibition of import 
of vegetable oil unless it is given a permanent harmloss colouring which would 
readily distinguish it from and render it unfit for mixing without doloction with the 
natural puro ghee. The resolution also recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegetable oil in India unless it was also similarly, coloured. Lala Ramsaran Da« 
dealt lengthily with the harmful effects of ndultoration of pure ghee with vegetable 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the provincial Governments were 

now tho proper authority to tako action of tho kind suggested in the resolution. 

Lala Ramsaran Das , replying, stated that it was doubtful whether provincial 
councils would work and whetftor they would last long. In these circumstances it 
devolved on the Government of India to take steps in tho interest of India’s health. 

The resolution was rejected and tho Mouse adjourned. 

Grant to Orissa Government 


7tb. APRIL The Council of State had a thin attendance when it reassembled 
to transact non-official business. . . 

Mr. Makapatta moved a resolution recommending tho giving of substantial grant 
to tho Government of Orissa for the improvement of cottage industries in that 

°Mr ' Clow, Secretary, Industries department, explained that so far over Rg. 
24,000 had been given to that province in the shape of grants for cottage industries. 
Grants had been increasing from year to yoar and he could not Bay what amount 
the industries conference would recommend this year. He hoped tho graut would 
be more than Rs. 9,400 given in the last financial year. 

Mahapatra satisfied with the reply withdrew the resolution. 


Purchasing Power of Indians 

Sued Hossatn imam moved a resolution recommending the Goveinor-Oeumal m 
Council to take practical steps in all possible directions to inorease tho purchasing 
power of Indians. Hei opined that ludia’s currency was overvalued. Tho result 
was that India’s position in tho world trade list had gone 'down. Whereas she 
was sixth previously she was ninth now. He did not wish the ratio to be manipu¬ 
lated but tne same course snouid be followed in respect of currency as in Eng and, 
the aim being to regulate tne prices and not to maintain any rigid connection bet¬ 
ween the currencies oi foreign countries. He advocated the utilization of the mau 
power of India to tne advantage by providing some cottage industries t> agricuh arista 
during their leisure season, in short Government should have a clear cut policy 
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Ho acknowledged 


for the good of tho people behind their fiscal and currency policy, 
what tho Government had dono sc far but that was far too little. 

Sir K. R. Menon opined that tho devaluation of tho currency was an extromoly 
complicated subject which coukijbo dealt with only by Government. 

Mr. Mahtha suggested that Government should try to make tho villages solf-suffi- 
cient units and help in tho 6tartiDg of cottage industries on cooperative 
lines. 

Mr. P : N. Sopru advocated tho organization of industries on a vast scale. 

Mr. Nixon , Finance Socrctary, replying on behalf of Government enumerated 
certain principles which could not bo ignored. He said tho rise in agricultural 
prices would not necessarily benefit tho cultivator, particularly in India whore tho 
agriculturist owing to his ignorance was robbed of benefit. Any interference in the 
economic machine would create its own repercussions. It was therefore dangerous 
to meddle with any link in the economic chain without clearly seemg the consequen¬ 
ces lv forth and. .... .. 

As regards the ratio, ho said Syed Hossain Imam had said tna*. if the rupee 
wero devalued 'he prices in India generally would increase and also the exports from 
India would increase. lie pointed out that the two effects were opposed to each other. 
Devaluation was another manner of patting burden on the consumer and nedid not 
see how prosperity could come meroly by calling eight annas a rupee. That was 
iow devaluation was described by a prominent person. He assured the Douse that 
Government were doing planning in almost every departmeut. Tho Lloyd Barrage 
and civil aviation wore the results of planning. He admitted that planning was not 
on a scale at which it was done in Russia or America but that was incompatible with 
a democratic Government. Government were constantly taking steps to iuorease the 
purchasing power of tho masses but there wero no short cuts to prosperity. 

After Mr. K. R, Ckoudhury had supported and Syed Ilossain Imam had replied 
tho resolution was rejeotod. 

Arya Inteb-Mareiage Validity Bill 

Tho House passed Mr. P. N . Sapru'a bill to recognize tho validity of iuter- 
maniagos current among the Arya Samajists as passed by the Assembly. 


Bill to Control Coastal Traffic 

Mr. 8<*f,ru introduced the bill to control! the coastal traffic of India. Tho bill was 
originally introduced bv the same member in the last Council and circulated for 
opinions but foil through with tho dissolution of the Council. It has been redrafted 
in ordrr to meet certain oriticisms. The statement of objects and reasons makes it 
Hoar thut thero is no quosGon of any discrimination between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, snows that a well-established powerful company 
engaged iD coastal traffic can easily put a new venture out of action* by unfair com- 

jiOtVion Tho fear of such an unfair competition deters the Indian capital from being 

invested in coastal shipping. If the Governor-General in Council be given powor to 
provent such competition the fear will largely be allayed and a new lino of commer¬ 
cial activity mav be opened out to Indians. Tho bill givet, the Govornor-Oenera! in 
Council thu power to fix the maximum rates of freight and fares and also to pie- 

v(*ni the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such minimum 

rai Tho carry rag on of business iu coastal traf6o without licence is made penal. 

Steamer Lines over Bengal Rivers 

The liouso rejected Knmar 5onfc(rr| Ray Choudhury'a resolution recommending, 
ihc sturting of steamer 1 -iks over the river system of Bengal in conjunotion with the 
Eastern Bengal JKailwa? system with a view to make it a profitable concern, 

Pensions and Gratuties 

Lain Ramsaran Day moved a resolution recommending the insti¬ 
tution of sciKmoB of pensions and gratuities payable to the families of all officers 
and Horvisnts of tho Government of India in the event of death (f auch 
i.*f liters, and servant* whether otffore or aft or quitting tho G vernmont service. The 
mov r explained the necessity for tho resolution was that tho span of life in India 
•« a* fu ming progresfiivoly aboner and owing ! 0 the higher standard of life and in- 
; • - ^ Uoveromeut servante wore not able to leave much out of their 

whines. 
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Mr. Nixon said it was particularly dangorous for tbo legislature to suggest the 
typo of expenditure which would not fall on tho present generation but on .no 
generation or so ahead.'Tho local Governments who after all employed more men than 
tho Central Government were not prepared to spend anything more on pensions and 
gratuities. Further provision for the family was no. different responsibility from tho 
provision for education, for example, and its was primarily the concern of tho indivi¬ 
dual and not tho Stato. Tho resolution was rejected and tho House adjourned. 


South African Bill 

8th. APRIL Tbo Council of Stato held its last siting of tho session to-day 
and agreed to three official bills, 

Replying to a short notico question Sir Jagadish Prasad , Education Member, 
made tho following statement: Tho House is aware that last February a private Bill 
to prohibit tho employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Afii« a was referred 
to a seloct committee of tho Union Legislative Assembly. Tho Government of India 
protested against tho principle of the Bill both, directly aDd through tho Agent- 
General and the latter was instructed to givo ovidenco before tho seloct committee 
himself and to assist tho Indian community to present their case, Tho select com¬ 
mit teo baa recommended that only tho employment of European females by Asiatic 
should be restricted, tho restriction not to apply to Capo Malays <?r to Japanese, 
while the trade agromnent between Japan and tho Union of South Africa i ui force 
Tho Government of India are still profoundly opposed to tho priuciplo of tho Bill 
and in particular to tho differentiation sought to bo made between Indians and other 
Asiatic races. They are instructing the Agent-Genoral to mako vigorous representation 
to tbo Union Government. Tho House may rest .assured that they will spare no 
means in order to safeguard tho self-respect and interest of Indians in South Afiiea. 


Feasibility of Growing Cloves in India 

Sir Rahimioola Chinoy asked : Have the Government considered the desirability 
of having an early date into tho question of feasibility of growin,: cloves in India V 

Sir Jagadish Prasad replied : The Government will consider tho suggestion. 

The President then mado reference regarding the death of Mr. Suhrawai Jy, a 
former member of the Council of Stato and tho leaders of groups associated them¬ 
selves with the reference. t . . . 

The Houao passed tho Bill to amend certain enactments and repeal cerium others. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend, Bill 

Mr. Dow, Secretary, Commerce department moved a bill to furthor amend tho 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934 to continue the protective duty -of twelvo annas per maund 

^ Mr Dow said that from 2,32,000 tons in 1934 the imports of broken ricu had 
fallen to 3,000 in eleven months up to February 1937, whiio during tho same 
Period whole rice decreased from 51,000 to 15,000 aud paddy from 112,000 to 
Tlie import duty had therefore proved effective and there has also been considerable 
rise in the prices of iiee in some parts of tho country. In view of this thore had 
been a suggestion that some scope existed for reduction of duty but consideiing that 
the rise in prices was not general and considering the expected increase in this 
year’s rice crop this suggestion was not favoured. 

ISycd Boss a in Imam suggested that tho export duty on Indian rice be eliminated, 
lie said such duty on artioles which were not a monopoly was not desirable. 

Sir David Devodoss and byea Padshah expressed the view that the present 
duty was insufficient. 

Mr. Dow replying saiu that the suggestion mado by Syed Hossain Imam was ranro 
for the Commerce department out he was sure that tho Finance dopanraent would 
consider it especially as since the separation of Burma this duty was not briuging 
a great deal of revenue. 

The bill was passed. 

Payment of Wages Bill 

The House also assented to the Bill to amend the Payment of Waues A *t of 1930 
and adjourned die. 
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S. Satyamurti 
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M. Thirumala Kao 
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1>r. P. N. Banerji 
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Chattopadhyaya 
PazuHt Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 
Buryya Kumar Som 
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Ur. Bhaciavan Das 
Cjioudiiri Raghuair Narain Singh 
Pandit Sri Krishna Dutt Paliwai 
Badri Uatt Pande 
Sri Trakasa 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—'New Delhi—25th. January to 3rd, April 1937 

The B u dg 0 t Session of the Legislative Assembly commenced at New Delhi uu the 
25th. January 1937 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chair Members belonging to the 
Congress and Nationalist parties wore absent while not more than twenty visitors 
m T ^! 0 galleries. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir Homy Mody 

represented the Independent rarty of which no other member was present. Similarly 
^ *( 2 i raramananaa and Dewan Lalchaiid Navalrai were two exceptions amon£ the 
Congre^ Nationalist Party who found the opening day too attractive to keep uwr.y. 
Ihe European group also was not without absentees. 

.tallying to Si. Alohanlal Snxsena's question regarding the death of detenue 
Santo-^n Ganguly, Sir Henery Craik said that he had committed suicide iu the Deoil 
Detention Camp while of temporary unsound mind. He also supplied details regard¬ 
ing daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus. 

Replying to another question Sir Horny Craik refused to lay on the table reDrese* 
tations submitted by the detenus confined in Deoli 

The House then quickiy disposed of the legislative business. 

Official Bills IprrnoDUCED 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the Indian Boilers Act 
1933 and the second to amend the Indian Electricity Act of 1910 * 3 Act 

Sir James Grigg introduced tho Bill amending the Land Customs Act (tl o = 

, On Sir N. N. Sirkar s motion tho House agreed to recommittal tn elf f n ~ 3 
mittee his Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure. 1»0S , for certain 'n„ Gom ' 
(insertion of the now Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before Fobniarv’ s 
Sir Gtnja Sankar Bajpai moved consideration of the Bill to amend the / ,.r ’ 
Act of 1930, necessitated as a result of the separation of Orissa Tim Pill 
passed. * ** 

The solitary member of the Congress Patty appearing in the A serably Chambor 
to-lay, Dr lleshmuWi, then entered and presented the Select Committee 
relating to the Hindu Womens Right to Property and immediately af»er hurr-J A'l 
the Chamber. The House then adjourned. ya a liurncd tlGm 

Maintenance of Richis under Invalidity 

26th. JANUARYSir N. N. Sircar formally introduced, without sneach 
Bill to amend Insurance Law. au " 

Sir Frank Ne*ce then moved a resolution to the effect that the Assembly b , 
considered the Draft Convention concerning the establishment of on 3 

echeme for the maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old ago anil -vi.i \ 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the Intei naHf.rmi 4,5(1 

recommends that the Convention be not ratified. He said the deWata. 5°,“ fc ferenco 
ferenoe, Sir B. N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore! had oxoressed tbl l ' 1'. ?? 

Convention had no application to India, with which the Government nf Tn?a 

Mr. N. M. Josh* expressed disappointment that tho Gover^eSt of • 

attach due importance to Labour matters. Crore^ of Rnnn!o Dm0D India did 
uphft, but not even a few thousands were spared for t£r K Dt 0 V ur * J 
a pity that Labour problems were cousidered as unimnnri^ w lt 

amusement by moving what he termed aq a ummportan. Mi. Joslu 

rSofX word*net” the effect 0 f which wu S^tbJT^T 0 *’ n ‘ m6 > l 0 . 

ratify the Convention. Mr. Joshi reDoated the C aisrumentfl nt ? CUt W55 ^ d 

tion and also that the necessity for allnwi^ [ M0 A a . 

Horn lince the OoTerajaent wore not r«^n,iWe to ^ 7 ** 

Therefore, Iud^ which w!^ outla^l^ beau . able io ratif / the Convention, 

adopt the position which even advanced Zmni 1U( tustrially, sho.iil not be a-, tat its 
uX hroueht to the notioe of the H ? :?, ou ? tr '® 8 were unable to adopt, Sir H. F. 

wTbitweeu the employer and the emnio~nH 5tr ^ t: .°i, n8 n dltRa , ultl0a whlalj would arise 
*“ Dttweeu tn« c p .i “ uu employed if the Conventions were adopted. He 
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said that the record of the Government showed that they were alive to the necessity 
of Labour legislation. .. ... , _ ., 

8ir Frank Noyce assured Mr. Joshi that there hau been no chance of practice 
tho” Governmeut followed or privilege which the House had hitherto enjoyed. 
Referring to Mr. Joshi’s amendment Sir Frank Noyoe felt that it would be dishonest 
cn the part of the Government and contempt to their power of legislation if they 
tried to enforce legislation when they were definitely sure that it would be impracti¬ 
cable and useless. 

The Houbo rejected the amendment and adopted Sir Frank Noyce’s original 
resolution. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Supplementary Grants Passed 

27th. JANUARY —To-day’s Assembly sitting was adjourned the next day after 
about 40 minutes sitting in course of which 19 supplementary grants totalling its. 
28 lacks and 79 thousand were passed. The supplementary grants included Ks. 
6,78,000 in respect of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs and Rs. 2,92,000 ror 
capital outlay scheme of agricultural improvement and research In connection with 
Did grant of Rs. 1,000 for broadcasting Dewan Lalchand Navalrai pleaded for the 
claims of Karachi. , . , . 

Sir Frank Noyce daring the first stage of broadcasting development expressed 
thi‘ hope that later the Finance Member would provide sufficient funds. ^ .... 

In connection with the grant under the head ^Miscellaneous” Mr. Joshi raised the 
question of the constitution of the Coal Mining Committee and complained that no 
member of the mining community had been nominated. Sir Frank Noyce explained 
that it wa: a strong expert committee and would deal with the problem from an 
independent point of view. 

Ifier-Casie Marriage Validity Bill 

28th. JANUARY 1 * Dr. Bhagican Das moved to-day reference to the Select Com¬ 
mittee of his Bill to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus. Dr. 
Bhagwan Das explained in detail the biological, psychological and economic principles 
of the Institution of marraige quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writings He 
said that the Bill was a purely permissive measure based on the principles of live and 
let live. It was designed to sweeten the relations between the different subcastes 
and to check kidnapping, infanticide and other crimes so rampant under the present 
oonditions. The Bill will not infringe any principle of the Hindu Dharma. Intercaste 
marriages permitted by the Bill would be a desirable exception. 

Sir A\ N, Sircar, Law Member, explaining Government opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mischievous and not worthy of serious consideration. He disputed 
the mover’s contention that it was a permissive and progressive measure but, on the 
other hand, it was coercive and retrograde. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub expressed surprise at the speech of the Law Member, who, 
Ue had thought, was a social reformer. The speakei welcomed the Bill which 
indicated that the more India advanced in civilisation the more she advanced towards 
tan unnaipleB of Islam. Indeed, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Ib am 
woafd to aocept.ed not only by the Hindus but the whole world. After extolling 
the principle of equality enjoined by Islam, Sir Mahomed Yakub declared that if 
ei-ting Edward VIII rmd been a Muslim be would not have been compelled to 
abdicate in order to marry the lady of his choice. 

Mi IJwaraiisha also opposed toe measure declaring that i!. violated the principle 
of caste syacQDi which was fundamental to Hinduism. The speaker Quoted Sane¬ 
st • ai ea to refute the mover’s interpretation of the Hindu ‘dharma . 

lihai Farmanand opinod that the legislation could not be enforced if society ww 
not prepared for reform embodied in it. The right course for reformers waa first 
to -onveit people. 

Hindu members 0 . the House opposed the measure. The speaker, therefore, 
urged the mow to jmoum tUo support of Hrniu opinion Wort coming to the 
Humw with a bi" of thin kind. r • 

1,1 ^ifcettttea that the Bill wa a nothing 

new md added . M . ithalbhai Pate' brought a similar measura. The 

t/:. • .r Word. A* («> r Dio Law mbor'a obiadJo* 

9! gtf r t .^ oUta PtorUiow mcl w ihoJ^SSS 

was distinct from Goutd. Act. Dr. 
■ “S* W 0®t oo<ivta4«t tds reply when tbs House adjourned. 
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Assembly k Election 

29th. JANUARY :--The Assembly adjourned after 7 minutes sitting to-day, in the 
course of winch Dr. Khan Saheb's resolution, as amended by Sir Muhammad Yakub 
was passed “nem con 1 . Dr. Khan Saheb's resolution urged non-interference in the 
elections by Government servants, while Sir M. Yakub’s amendment wanted strong 
measures^ with which the unruly conduct and demonstrations or singing songs or 
pronouncing religious bans against candidates or voters should be stopped 

Amendment of Leoislative Rules 

l*t. FEBRUARY :— Sir N. N. Sircar introduced to-day the Bill to amend the 
Contempt of Courts Act of 1926 ) and Sir James Qriag introduced the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Income Tax Act 1922. 

fhL j;# car ? e ^ mov ? d amendments to the rules relating to interpellation. He 
Y^?cm^?i rea sta £ es through which the question of changing the rules had 
', *? ;£ e . Question was taken up when a non-official member, Mr. S. C. 

88K5»i t, iS t tie number of questions foi oral answer should be lirnitel to 
?£ S 1 V 0I J regarding . tlie number of questions put had shown no 
improvement. Taking the last Simla session, cue member occupied the whole of the 
question time on September 1. On September 4, again the whole time was occupied 
by one member. oir Nrlpendra concluded by referring to the assurance given by 
his predecessor, bir B. L. Mitter, that before any changes were made in the Stand¬ 
ing Order the opinion of the House should bo obtained. He said that he was makin* 
the motion in pursuance of that assuranoo. 

The Congress party whip, Mr. Aaaf Ali, who was the only member of the partv 
present, moved that consideration of changes of rules should be adjourned till after 
February 23. Mr. Asaf Ali said that his reasons were simple. The Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the House. If this was so, how could the Govarn 
ment say that they were consulting the House when only ID elected members were 
present out of a total of 105 elected members ? Concluding, Mr. Asaf Ali - aid that 
the only effective check which the Opposition were able to exorcise on the adminis 
tration at present was the power to ask questions. Nothing, should be done to res¬ 
trict this power without consulting the House and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face. It is monstrously scandalous to suggest that they ire 
consulting the House.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar , in replying to the debate, was frequently interrupted by Mi 
Aaaf Ali with whom lie nad several spirited encounters. Sir Nripendia said tha^ 
the two arguments used by Mr. Asaf Ali were that the benches were empty ana 
that the matter was not urgent. Dealing with the second point first, he submitted 
that the matter was urgent and declared that he would not concede that he had to 
make out a strong case for emergency before auy matter could bo discussed in tha 
House on the ground that the benches were empty. Sir N. N. Sircar stated that 
more than a dozen members were drawing daily allowances and travelling allow* 
ancee when they were not attending the Assembly. Proceeding Sir N. N. Qirci-i 
declared that if twelve men were unable to be present it was not right to alsert 
that others, who were present, could not discuss importaut questions Ho urirari 
members, to persuade those outside to attend the House. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanngir then moved his amendment that changes v of rules bn 
referred to a Committee. The House adopted Sir Cowasji’s motiou The house then 
adjourned. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

Uto deposits bad [ »■I that Ibo’ 

poww had t*e:> 


consideration in the Select Committee ard 
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» Vfr-: i impose reciprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies by foreign countries. 
Pea ne with provident societies the Law Member said that every effort had been 
mad" to tighten up the law of insurance. He added that Mr. 8en, who investigated 
the matter, came to the conclusion that the agitation alleging dumping and unfair 
competition by foreign companies was unfounded. Oq the other hand he viewed the 
matter in a broader outlook and was prepared to investigate and find out whether 
any unfair, though not illegal, methods had been resorted to by non-Indian 
measures for hampering Indian insurance business. He assured the Houso that all 
Interests. nam°ly. Indian and non-Indian companies as well as poncy-noJaers, had 
hnnn fully tak*n into account in drafting the Bill. Concluding, Sir Nnpendra said 
that ho proposed to circulate the Bill without delay and give a long time of 
six months for opinions and comments on a far-reaching and 

of this kind and for consideration of the same when received. These opinions and 
discussions in the Select Committee, which was not meeting til! August, mu9t bo 
carefully considered by the Government before it could fairly make its mind. 

Sir Leslie Hudson. Leader of the European group, _ ri “ n 8.immediately af ter Sir 
N. N. Sircar, paid a handsome tribute to the Loader of the House had shown 
considerable industry and patience soon after the hard work to reform Company. Law 
by bringing forward another equally important, comprehensive and voluminous 
measure reforming Insurance Law. Dealing with the Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson said 
that in a general sense they were satisfied with the proposed alterations of ana 
extensions to the existing law which were desirable and welcome. When considering 
tho Bill the House should bear in mind the special conditions of business m India. 
Ouoting the old adage that “the fool and his money are soon parted,; Sir Leslie 
Hudson said that the aim of the Legislature should be to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for the perpetration of fraud,. India suffered from the Dotation ot 
insurinco oompunies by persons lacking in experience and financial backing. Condemn¬ 
ing the propaganda direoted towards turning the Bill into a discriminatory measure, 
8ir Leslie Hudsoi said that European attitude had no communal origin. All they 
asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring pubic should be placed above 
the interests of anv company or its shareholders. Dealing with the provisions of the 
Bill Sir Leslie Hudson criticised building up of deposits with the Government m 
instalments instead of lumps, also some aspects of the restriction proposed by the 
Bill on the investments of the insurer. ... 

8ir N N Sircar , replying, gave an assurance that all the criticisms made not 
nnly hv the European group, but also by other groups would receive the moat careful 
conaideration of the Seleot Committee. Personally, he had no final views in the 
matter. 11 ii waa tho general view that no restrictions should be put as r ^C ar ^ 9 
investment, the Government would accept that view. There was, however, no dim- 
fultv in this connection as far as British companies were concerned as they wore 
oven now investing 33 and one-third per cent of their fund;’ in Government Securities. 
, regard h managing agents, Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that the iaason given to 
justify their existence in respeot of general companies did not apply to insurance 
business. There was no need for managing agentB in order to got funds for ineu- 
ixnoe concerns. Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion was passed. 


Railways Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Mai nmtd Zafrullah Khan moved reference to a Select Committee the Bill 
furlhfir to amend tho Indian Railways Act. He pointed out that the measure had 
boeu difloufised most thoroughly from every point of view for four days at the last 
ijfiBlon wliioh finally agreed to the circulation of the Bill. The criticism sinoe 
received jn Bill, ulso iho opinion of the local Governments, were found to bo 
su- h at* had already been covered in discussion in the Bo ise as well as in hie 
Bumming up. There' was no new point suggested. He a^ured tho House lhut ho 
• tood by the undertaking that certain features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taken * ould bo carefully examined and that oertaio lufeguardf urged in tho 
uoqt^p of the discussion would be incorporated. The members of the Select Com¬ 
mittee included all the parties in the House and as some of the members could not 
be present before a certain duie he d;d not purpose the Committee to meet before 

i iWilts 

Dr Ztautldoi Ahmod expressed the opinion that certain i-vovinoes of the Bill 
Yrnro too drastic. Ho parlb h u-K objected to th> onub of the'proof being made to 
owl on thu untuned, He also wanted that tho uuugor o! Kiisuae of the provisions 
should bo guarded aga um, 
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Mr. O Morgan agreed with Dr. Ahmed that the possibilities ©f misuse wore 
a matter for careful consideration. 

Sir Henry Qidney declared that tioketloss travel could not be checked by law and 
asked whether the Railways had gained by the reforms already tried such as crew 
system. 

Sir Hohd, Yakub said that corruption among lower scales Railway sorvice was 
greatly responsible for tickotless travels. Concluding, he said that oyer ninety per 
cent of people in India opposed the measure and asked the House to reject it. 

Sir Molid. Zafrullah, replying, pointed out that much of tho criticism was ill- 
informed sinoe it referred to cases in which persons wore accidentally travelling 
without tickets. He said that persons who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid up on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay much misapprehension but the Railway Member con¬ 
cluded by saying that it was for the purpose of removing any possibility of hardship 
that the Bill was being referrod to a Select Committee. 

Tlio President then put the motion which was challenged bj Sir Mohd. Yakub, 
Sir Henry Gidney and others, thus giving tho first division of tho session. 

The House adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned. 


supplementary 
78 lakhs, 


demands in respect of Railways for 
were passed when the Assembly met this 


3rd. FEBRUARY : Seven 
1936-37, amounting to about Rs. 
morning. 

Inter-caste Marriage Validity Bill (Contd.) 

'u FEBRUARY -—The Assembly met to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr Bhauwan Das contributed to it when with several volumes; of tho proceedings 
i i^e nre-Reform council piled up in front and a Bask of coffee standing at une 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speeoh replying to the debate on his Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus last discuss.^ on Januiuy 
>8, Dr. Bhagwandas said that if he had been a vounger man he would with tho 
volumes before him and the coffee flask to assist him in his task hu’.e kopt tbii 
House amused the whole day. Proceeding to deal with the provisions of the fiiil ho 
dedared^hat it sought to shift the basis of caste back to its original conception 
of vocational class. Dr Bhagwandas proceeded to analyse the <£tont of support as 
well as ciiDOSition his Bill had received from official and non-official quaere, and 
ed that it was not right to expect that every now reform should uornc only whou 
iwco mdor ties were in favour of it. Ho instanced the case of the legUMkm acmnsi 
and other sooial evils which was in advance of public demand. He eoiAded 

' ' Tlm SoD^was^ressed to Vdtvision' and negatived by 36 to 14 votes. Tins was. 
the second division of the session. 

niNDu Wouxs’s Rights to Property Bill 

n, Dttkmuih next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu women's rights l.l 
... L. in r^d bv the Select Committee, be taken into conBiuoratton In a 

inmtpd RDeech Dr Desbmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum thai 

' do fo‘ the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 

L ftvft i v a measure or restoration. Criticising some provisions of tho protent Hindu 
lav which he characterised as hybrid mongrel and half caste law, he aasoiied that 
lie Principle of limited property for widow and the other principle of reversioners, 
whom he called “free hooters 1 ' oame to India as an importation alon^ with *ho 
Br ; * ; sh rule. Roplyln# to ^ !ie wgument advanced by orthodox Hindus thu. woitten 
ulci not have the right to property because they were dependent ail th< <r live-. Dr. 
Df^hmukh said that extending the argument to India as a whole it might as woh \>« 
>n fowled that because Indians for a thousand years had been dt-pouden 1 . tlievef-'-i»• 

, y i i ut | lin had the right, to Hold property (laughter). Tho Bill, ns it icon), 

ibe select committee, might not perhaps mean material gain a Hindu widow bu 
it certainly reprrented moral gam inasmuch as it recogiiifcod her r^iit of orhH-n. 

Mr Baiitiath Ha expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that D»-. Di^ 1 iru kh. 
who as surgeon had performed many successful operations m iudWidn av. wa- 
now attempting mass operation on the Hindu sooiety. The ntlcot comur.ttoe had 
chiselled the Bill so much that they had chiselled away 15 and hft!C nmias- :m»1 UO 
only half anna. 
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— Xlio Law Member denied that only half anna of the Bill had remained. From the 
noint of view of progressive parties the Bill was disappointing and he personally 
thought that the Bill did not go far enough. There were very few among Hindus 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women during the last few centuries 
had been a deplorable one and one which they ought to be ashamed of. It was not 
the position which could bo justified by reason, whatever interpreters of old texts 
might say. The position of Hindu men too had deteriorated and u as we became 
slaves, the only slaves we could think of wore our women’'. The Law Member con¬ 
cluded declaring that as an initial step restoring the wrong this was a very 
substantial measure. . . 

Mr. Joahi expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bui and 
affirmed that the Government should have shown themselves more progressive and 
should rot have taken the unnecessary responsibility of whittling down the provisions 

f Dr. ^De 'ahmukh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 

Cl *Dew/n Talehand Navalrai and Mr. Bajoria attempted a few amendments of the 
Bill but they were rejected by the House. At the last stage> ol the> Bill Sir WoW. 
Yakub and Mr. ffosmnbhoy Lalji , while congratulating Mr Deehmokh, fought that 
the Bill did not go far enough. Sir Molid. Yakub hope that the Bill would -®ad 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, secaring to them such rignts 
to which they were entitled. Mr. Lalji declared that unless and until they raised 
ibe status of women India had no right to demand^ independence. There was no 
justification to exclude daughters from the right of inheritence The House passed 
the Bill amidst cheers. 

Cb. Pb. Codi AitiND. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh then mored that the Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code 3898 (amendment of sections 30, 34, 34-A. and 35) be *®* 0 ™ ec * t0 a 
lolect committee. 8ardar Bant Singh’s Bill sought to amend sections 30, 34, 31-A, 
ana 35 with the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in courts. 

The statement of objects and reasons asserts that accused charged with senoas 
offences are not satisfied with the trial held bofore Magistrates who are especially 
empowered undor these sections. In most cases Magistrates in their zeal t0 
what they term good disposal hurriedly proceed with the trial with the result that 
cool and calm consideration of facts of a case is not possible aa in the case or 
Sessions trials. , . , 

Sardar Sant. Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
that the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned. 


Bth FEBRUARY -Seven questions and eight non-official resolutions were on the 
Agenda when the Assembly met to-day. Six of the questions were in the name of 
Fro! N G Ranga who was absent. The last question was put by Dewan Lalchand 
NiTilrai regarding the Wedgood Railway Enquiry Committee. 

None of the members whose resolutions were on the order paper was present. Ihe 
Council adjourned till the 8th. 

Amendment or Legislative Rules (Contd.) 

itb FEBRUARY : -Sir N. N. 8ircar moved to-day consideration of draft amend¬ 
ments to legislative rules relating to questions as reported by the Committee of the 
ABAombly, 8ir Nripendra in a brie* speech stated that the responsibility for making 
rn'riB lay with the Governor-Oeneral-in-Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of Bute But ir was made clnai by his predecessor that this House would be oon- 
olted in connection with the change of rules. Ho was making (he motion in pur- 
□an< e of that assurance. Proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee of 
the Assembly Sir !N. N. Sircar .said chat as regards tie limit to the number of 
questions, there was a mnjonty m favour of five, and he thought the Government 
were prepared to inorouco the number from three to five, if that was the sense of 
flu House. A tor currying ovoi questions the Government were not agreeable. He 
alRO wanted that wba'cvei qaes.ions wore intended to hi poatponud should be indi- 
J before tin '3 were pul. 
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Mr. A . C . Dutt moved an amendment that the {proposed sub-rule three (limiting 
the number of questions to three) be omitted. Mr. A. C. Dutt declared that he wae 
still unconvinced as to the necessity of the proposed changes in the rules which ha 
regarded as an attack on the fundamental right of questions. 

Sir ZV. N. Sircar , replying to the debate, pointed out that fixing of number of 
questions each day would depend entirely on the discretion of the President in whom 
the House had perfect confidence. Apprehensions expressed by Mr. A. C. Dutta 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Mr. A. C, Duita 
moved a serius of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clause 
restricting the number of questions to three for each member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggested that the number 
oi questions to be asked by a single member for oral answers be limited to two 
hundred in the Budget session and one hundred in the autumn session All these 
amendments were rejected. 

r l ie House disposed of twelve amendments in all and of these the Lato Member 
accepted the amendment of Mr. F> E. James proposing a limit of five to the number 
of questions placed for oral answer on any one day. 

The third division of the session took place on Dr. Ziauddris amendment pro¬ 
posing commision of sub-rule VI which provides that questions not answered within 
the time available each day shall become unetarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall bo esked in respect thereof. The 
amendment was rejected by 42 votes to 7. 

Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the same sub-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
unanswered questions shall become unstarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified his deBire to postpone the question. 


7tfc. FEBRUARY —The Assembly made galloping progress to-day and passed in 
succession the Income Tax Amendment Bill, the Contempt of Courts Amenument 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree (passed by courts of reciprocating cunntriflO 
Bill and the Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 


Amendment op Legislative Rules (Contd.) 

After questions, the debate on Sir Leslie Hudson's amendmont to the new rule 3 
relat : to interpellation was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C 
Datta supported the amendment arguing that the new rule without this amendment 
would interfere with the right of supplementary questions. Sir N. N. Sircar reite¬ 
rated his assurance that it was not the dosire of the Government, nor was it intended 
bv the rules, to affect the right to ask snpplementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The last amendment to the new rules, also moved by Sir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the Government. The New Rules as amended were then adopted. 

Income Tax Amend. Bill 


Ur. A. P. Lloyd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to put an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal panaerS 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child or by nominal transfer if 
aaaets to his wife or minor child (or to an asaociation consisting of the husband and 
wife) when there was no substantial separation of interests of the assessee n i his 
wife or child By relating the actual cases which had come to the notice of tax 
authorities Mi L oyd illustrated to the House the type of situation which il • 

Dill sought to avoid. Mr Uoyd quoted the opinion of the decent Sut reDort 

and said that they singly ^ cover of*th**^** for imme( Bate treatment' because 

avoidance of taxation unae the cover of the law was widespread aud the matter 
waa extremely urgent. 

Mr. A G. Datta ?'* 1 *^ ei jdment urging the House to refer tho Bill to a 

Select Committee with mstr t . on to report on February 15 or, if necessary even a* 
an earlier date. , , 

8" Ja>nes Grigti, JJRj 303 . 1 ^ rjJJ. potion for a Select conmnttuo, 8aid that he did 
2 0fc wiBii to deal w l* . teal points, Dealing with the amendmont fora 

8e eot Committee, the *» ’ f QDe J saic * that it would mean that (here would be 

Ptattioally no prospect whatever of getting the Bill passed into law by Maxoh 31. 
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It would also mean that the Bill would not have any application to Burma and that 
the Burma Government would be faced with the choice of either having to introduce 
corresponding legislation of their own of acquiescing in different income tax law 
in this respect for Burma and India, which would add more complication to the 
work of operating double income-tax relief arrangements, in any case, continued Sir 
.Tames Grigg, the matter was admittedly urgent. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd , replying to the debate, gave an assuranco that the object of the 
Bill would not be to discourage the making of transfer of assets or similar transac¬ 
tions. but to remove encouragement to such transactions. 

Mr. Datta’s motion was lost by 44 votes to 10. Mr. Llyod's motion was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, Secretary, Legislative Department next moved an amendment 
to the effect that in counting the total income of any individual for the purposo of 
assessment there should be included bo much of the income of the wife or minor 
child of such individual as arose directly or indirectly from the membership of a 
firm or partnership etc. 

Mr, A. C . Dutta opposed the amendment and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passed the Bill as amended. 


Contmcpi Of Courts Amend. Bill 

Sir A 7 . N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, 
so as to make ii dear that the limit of six months prescribed for punishment of any 
contempt applied to Hl$h Courts, as much as to courts subordinate to them. He stated 
that the Bill did not raise any comprehensive question of contempt of court generally, 
bat was confined to a narrow issue. When the House passed the original Act of 
1926 ic was the intention that High CourtB should be prevented from keeping a man 
in detention tor more than six months for contempt, but since then in the case of 
j.ala Harkishenlal, Judges had held that they had the power to keep him in jail 
indefinitely, as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N. N. Siroar emphasised that 
after the Bill was passed it would not be possible for court to inflict any longer sen¬ 
tence Than six months for contempt. The Bill was passod. 


Execution of Foreign Dbcrxe Bill 

Sir N. A 7 . Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 1906, 
as reported by the Select Committee. He said that the object of this Bill was also 
a narr w one. In case of foreign judgment there was no procedure by which that 
judgment could be executed in India unless a separate suit was brought for that 
purpose. Tho whole idea of the Bill was to make foreign decrees executable here 
and thereby expedite procedure and cheapen 'ooBts. 

Mr. F . K. James moved an amendment to substitute the following for sub-section 
ID : “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from the filling of a certified oopy of a decree, 
apply to proceedings of a district court executing the decree under this section and 
be district court shall refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
decree falls within any of the exceptions specified in clauses (A/ to (F) section 13. u 
9ha amendment was passed. 

Mr James next moved his second amendment to add the following words in rule 
32 of order 21 of tho first schedule : u Or where an application is made for the 
execution of a deoree filed under the provisions of sectiou 44A.” 

The amendment, however, was put to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mi. JD. Anderson Secretary, Legislative Department, another 
minor amendment was raudo to the Bill whereby it would be called the 1937 Aot and 
not the 1936 Act sk stated in the original Bill, Thereafter the Bill as amended was 
passed, 


na 


Thi Arbitration (Protocol and Convbniion*) Bill 

Sir Jtf, N. n ? x t t , 1> m0V6d Bill making certain further provisiobn 

«•&. Ind,ft 88 «ie Bdeot 

When , W “ b ®.‘ D f, P“ se 4 C 1*M0 by olaim Mr. Jam.* iwknd whathm- <h« 

sftsr business oommunity before making rules nnder thi* 

TftL U W * 8 8 !»«er for the High Court* only to decide, 
hft* t0 ^ e - fo 8 *— .^mgmaftr to «nd in their yiows. In addition te 

^ r ^ t0 8)1 Bl « b Owurte the ipeeoh ot Mr. Jam.* nod 
Verti ament» reply, The Mill wee patted without any amendment. 
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Attachment of Salary Bill 

? 07ed th ^ th0 MI am0ndiQ f? th0 Code of Civil Procedure, as 
se^jct rrmim ; r ;f rt se mi;i committee, be taken into consideration as amended by the 
first oiv^rnr^a s S? ks - to exompl: from attachment salary to the extent of 

exi f/M^ 0n0 h3,f .° f tie re “ aiQder of such salary. Sir Henry Craifc 
. the - Ooveroraont w oro unable to agree to redaction of the amount 
to six , fc y rupees. Tho Government of India had fixed the amount at 
• " r ! : ^ 0r consulting opinions throughout the country. The law alroady gave the 

whrf^wrista some protection, but this was considered insufficient by some members, 
men* out and resolutions for achieving their object. Tho Ooveni- 

the ihrht'nt'nkn r fe,t ifc was a matter for local Governments to decide in 
dealt with iS r !he ! Blfj. ‘ D t,ieir proviaoes - Thereforo ’ only salami in- 
am^ndmonTs» m ,™°“ f ? r ?°“ sid *raticm after which Mr. Jonhi moved an 
Wf^es of labo iron) anf d^mes^o'servauta! * °° 3S pr0p0Sed iu tho Bil1 ri ‘ Iatin ° <0 

members* mnstn'o^h^i/no^i 11 *' th6 opm, °" of tho majority of the soleot committee 

tIIa PTmfiL S f° d ^ r ‘ JosI " s amendment which was carried. 

adopt ^ d tw 0 moro amendments moved hy Mr # A Th ^ne, who 
suggested that where the whole or any part or portion of such qilarv iumI m 
attachment had been under attachment whether continuously or’intcrmittoutlv for a 
total period of 34 months such portion shall be exempted from attachment until tho 
expiry of a further period of twelve months and where such attachment had been 
made in the execution of one and tho samo decree, shall be finally e.xemni f„ m 
attachment in the execution of that decree. The above provision would be in subs¬ 
titution of the one proposed in the Bill. Bll0S 

Another amendment of Mr. Thorne accepted by the House suggesiej tw *u e 

provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in rosuact of anv J 

arising out of any suit instituted beforo June 1, 1937. P a “ y plou00diQ 3 

The Bill as amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 

Cextbal Oovt. and Road Fund 

10th. FEBRUARY In the Assembly to-day, after Sir N. n. Sircars Bill in 

amend certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments and Sir Frank 

Noyce’s Bill to amend the AYorkmen’s Compensation Act had been introduced Sir 
Frank Noyce moved a lengthy resolution providing for tho continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establishment of a Road Fund. * 

Moving the road resolution, Sir Frank Noyce said that he had not anticipated that 
after tho road resolution of 1934, lie would be called on to move another resolution 
on the same subject during his term of office. The changes had, however become 
imperative and a resolution embodying these was given notice of during the Sir la 
session. Sir Frank then explained the important changes which the present resold 

'located for expenditure in Governors 
Governor-General in Council until they 


IXJJ 

tion sought to introduce. Firstly, the shares allocated for 


Provinces would in future be retained by the 

were actually required for expenditure. He informed the House that the U-Ti 
Governments had spont only d«» l a klis of the 563 lakhs planed at their riispes* 
leavine an unexpended balance? of 300 lakhs or about twn ftn rl « Kqi; p iU 

Tliougfi the reiios fur tho delay in the 

abio, the fact remained that the amounts granted hiul P aotbwn si^nt 1 it was to 

S?C".i£TS j*i«««.'«<h. “ v 2< .1 .iT iS3' 0 JS,".«S 5 Sf ", "l 

should hold tho amounts. Boooadiv an important ahn- n 
Of the power by the Central Government to r P the whol or'any D c ofiSS 
sums which the Central Government might hold for expenditure m any mov.rn e if 
that province delayed without n'asonalile cause to utilise ?ts share in the ftoa 1 Fund 
for purposes of f J^e ^ e U nf ‘fK UV01 '’ hoped t,iat tLa Iotal Governments 

would not giv. 0O0aMOa fol tae , S0 of this power. Thirdly, powots wore taken to 

resume thef-f M .T. 5 bo '?P h ' )ld b - v tllp Central Govern,aunt if 

H tailed to take sucii • < *-ps * »a 1 Uovcrnor-Geaeral in 
for the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
ment of this condition to future participation 

14 


in 


Council mi yht recoin maud 
within the province. The attach 
the Road Fund wae one of tho 
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results o.' the discussion of the road-rail problems during tho last three years, boing 
based mainly on the recommendations of the Transport Advisory Council. 

Mr. G, Morgan (European group) opened the general discussion on tho resolution. 
Ho said that no one would deny, and the Government least of al), that there were 
some paragraphs in the resolution which had given rise to a great deal of anxiety 
m tho provinces. For seven years the proceeds of the Road Fund had been distri¬ 
buted to the various provinces and throughout that period no violent departure from 
tho policy which had been laid down for governing the distribution had been made. 
It was little surprising therefore to find in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that policy. The Government of India could attaoh such conditions to tho fund as 
they liked', but it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they should attach 
conditions which presupposed a lack of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res¬ 
pect of those matters which the constitution had decided that the provinces were 
capable of discharging in their own way. Concluding, Mr. Morgan wanted the 
central reserve retained by the Governor-General in Council to be raised from 
fifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinces like Assam. 

Mr A. C. Dfitta supported the resolution w ; th certain reservations. Ho con- 
giatufatcd Mr. Morgan on his speech and endorsod every word of it. He, however, 
thought that it was difficult to appreciate why, at this late hour and on the eve of 
the introduction of the new Constitution, changes which amounted to restriction on 
provincial autonomy should be made. 

Mr. F. E . James asked what would happen to the interest on the accumulation 
of tho Road Fund. Would it be credited in future to the provincial or central 


balance ? 

eir Frank Noyce^ replying to the speeches, assured the House that there had 
been no chaDge of policy regarding the use of the Road Fund. Every penny raised 
in future would continue to be used for road development, and for no other purpose. 
He emphatically denied that the resolution constituted an attack on provincial 
autonomy. Answering Mr. James’s question, he stated that the amount of interest 
woold probably be small, but suggested that there was do justification for provin¬ 
cial revenue benefiting by the interest on the accumulation of the Central Fund. 

Mr. F. E James moved the first amendment on behalf of the European group for 
the deletion of the sub-clause under which, 4 if, in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, the Government of any of the Governor’s provinces at any time 
failed to take such steps as the Governor-General-in-Oouncil may recommend for 
regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province, the Governor-General 
in-Council may recommend for regulation and control of motor vehioles within the 
province, the Govornor-General-in-Council may resume the whole or part of any 
sums which he might at that time hold for expenditure- in that province.” 

AIi James said that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mr. Mitchell’s report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated in the 
resolution passed by the Assembly in 1934 was being effected without any reason 
or fault of any looal Government. The change now proposed in that policy was 
oontrary even to the spirit of the Government of India A eft, 1935, for the ohango 
contained an element of coercion in respect of a matter under which the Govern¬ 
ment of InM : a Act wus exclusively within the sphere of the Provincial Governments. 
Mr. .lumas admitted that the land was not a statutory fund. It existed at the 
will of the Government of India subject to a declaration of policy, Continuing Mr. 
lamei; said thut *he assurance that the power sought to be taken under the clauso 
would not be usod against road development was of no use. If it was not to be 
m od why have the sub-clause ? . The insistence on the part of the Government to 
iauludc this c uuao and tho appointment of the Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
tho Htanding Committee ratwfe olear what the Government's intention was. Tho 
pioper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation, The 
Govurnmout of India had been better advised to press at this stage a scheme for 
the formation of a Ministry of Communications. 

Sir Frank Noyce, nqilyjiig to tho debate, quoted from the speech made by Mr 
James ft yew wlnuu he hud suggested urgent drastic steps to co-ordinate 

control of motor traffic. Iu<? speaker draw the House’s attention to the maximum 


that voluntary co-ordiimtiun without sanction 


was impossible, and said that tho 


Longue of Nations w an example of futility of such voluntary co-ordination. Sir 
Frank Noyce thought that the word ^cooreioa' had been used fiu too often, and 
declared ilmt no unuesnuhie element of coercion was there in the resolution, The 
amend maul was rejected. 
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Hit. Chapman Mortimer moved an amendment to the effect that the Govornor- 
ueneral-in-Council might resumo the sums held for expenditure in a province if 
that provinoe failed to take such action as an Act of the Indian Legislature might 
provide for the regulation and control of motor vehicles in that province. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected. 

The previous amendment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another arac id- 
ment suggesting that the Governor-Gcneral-in-Counci! should oonsnlt' the Standing 
Committee for roads beforo making recommendations for the regulation and control 
0 - motor vehicles within a province. 

Mr. F. E. James rose to move an amendment to clauso 7 (6) of the road resolu* 
°*V. The purpose of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from the road fund in future to meet the interest oh road 
NV James said that the purpose of moving the amendment was to obtain 
information as to the policy of the Government. The position in the past had boon 
: nac a province was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund. Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position and the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with iho now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

Sir James Origg opposing the amendment said that during a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of creating fristion was to take 
grants from Cential money subject to certain conditions. It was obviously impo¬ 
ssible to assign as a security for road loan provincial allocation-from the road fund. 
It would be wrong to allow provincial grants to bo used for 'defrayin { the chuges 
of road development loans raised in the market. These were the reasons, said Sir 
James Grigg, why the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the chargos lor road loans but in view of a previous 
resolution on this matter the Government had taken care very carefully and abun¬ 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fully met. Referring to Mr. 
James 1 amendment, Sir James Grigg said that the Centre would thereundoi be faced 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundness of provincial schemes and ascer¬ 
taining whether the provincial budget would be able to v bear particular loan charges 
for an indefinite period. The Centre would be called-on to judue the soundness of 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irrit&tion between the provinces and the Centre. Sir James Grigs concluding said 
that these were the reasons for opposiug the amendment. 

After Mr. A. C. Dutt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce replied and 
the House rejected the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted two amendments of the European group to the effect 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committed other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Mr. Aioraan moving both the amendments said that hts object was to remove 
suspicion that the railways would dominate the Committee. The resolution as 
amended was passed. 

Army Manoeuvres Bill 


Mr. 0. R . F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoeuvres Bill to 
a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Sriprakasli. Mr. B. Das. Lala Hausrai, Bhai 
Parmanand, the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. Witherington, Mr. Siddiq \!i Khan. Oantah 
Lalchand, Mr. Essack Sait and the mover. 

Mr. Tottenham's motion was passed and the House adjourned. 

Cr. Procedure Code Amend, Bill 

lltb. FEBRUARY - The Assembly considered to-day nou-official Bills. Sanfo) 
Sant 8ingh proceeded with his speech, moving reference to Select Committee of hi* 
Bill to further amend the Coda of Criminal Prooedure, 18J8. 

The Bill seeks to repeal sections 30 aud 34 and amend sections 34A and 35 with 
the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in the minor provinces 
in order to inspiro contidence m the oourts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-dav emphas^ed that the most important thing in trials was th it 
the accused person should have confidence in the trying magistrate but such con¬ 
fidence was absent in the case of trials by magistrate empowered under those 
sections. He referred to the rocont Russian trials and suggested that they inspired 
confidence in the civilised world. Ho referred to tho provinces, such as, Bind and 
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if at all, used. Con- 
a majority of officials 


ijk. 

United Provinces where he said, section 30 had been rarely 
tinning Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. \V. F. Province 
consulted by the Government were in favour of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and against it. The District Magistrate of the most important district, 
namely Peshawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Dcwan Lalchand Navalrni supporting the Bill, said that section 30 was intro¬ 
duced at a time when it was considered that executive should have more power 
than judicial courts. That was in old times and it no longer held good in modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries in every court. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai emphatically protested against the opinion which the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind expressed in giving his views on the Bill, that cortain portions in Sind were 
savage and primitive. All eight districts in that province had been enfranchised. 
After that how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive ? 

Sir Henry Croik said that the Government would oppose- the Bill at every stage. 
He declared that the Bill would involve the provinces in great expense. It would 
delay and procrastinate the course of justice and in no province which was affected 
was there any evidence of the desire for a change. The Bill had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it. 

Mr. Sant Singh . replying, complained that the several points 
during the debate had not been answered by the Home Member. He 
say that the Government could now treat Opposition arguments in 
but let February 23 come and the benches full. 

When the President put the motion before the House Mr. Sant Singh pressed 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 12 votes. 


he had raised 
proceeded to 
such fashion, 


Arms Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved reference to a select committee of the Bill further 
1u amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of “kit pans” in all provinces. 
Mr. Navalrai explained that at present the rules made under the Act in different 
provinces were conflicting with the result that “kirpan” of a size permitted in one 
province was not permitted in another. The principle of exemption having already 
been accepted by the Government, all he asked for was that there should be unifor¬ 
mity of rules among the provinces as to what length of “kirpan” should be permitted. 

Mr. Baijnat’i Bajoria and Sardar Sant Singh supported the Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yakub pleaded for uniformity of treatment of “kirpans” as well as swords. He did 
not want to oppose the Bill nor was it necessary to support it, but he wanted unifor¬ 
mity of treatment. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Pension for Inferior Services 

12th. FEBUUARY —To-day the Assembly sat for a little over an hoar. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of resolutions on the agenda. But as 
none of tile movers with the exception of Mr. Joshi was present the House busied 
itself during the period wit!' the one moved i.»y the representative of the Labour. 

Mi. Joshi s resolution related to punsion rules for menial Government servants. 
The Rpoakor pleaded powerfully for relaxation of these rules. 

Mr. Asahar AH supporting Mr. Joshi spoke in the same strain. 

Finally I ho mover withdrew his resolution upon assurance given by the Finance 
Member 'of a sympathetic consideration of the case built up by Mr. Joshi. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the Jfitfi, 


Railway Buna*? for 1937-38 

I6ih. FEBRUARY The Railway Budget for 3937-38 was presented to both the 
Houses of Centra! Legislature to-dav. The following is the hnancial position of fit&to- 
, v«,od Railway* in India as rovealed by the Railway Member Sir Zafrullah Khan 

iu the Aisombly. 


Deficit for 1935- 

Surplus for 1336-37 'Revised estimate) 

- "fpluH for 19d r ;-d& . (Cudgel estimate) 
*?« from f nrproemtion Fund 
■ uprJd tfoMilbutioo to General Revenues 


Rs. 3,99 Crores 
„ 15 Lakhs 

,, 15 Lakhs 

,, 31 33 Crores 
.. 30.75 Chores 
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It is proposed to write off all loans from- the Depreciation Fund and all uupaM 
contributions to General revenues till the ond of 1936-37 and to start the new year- 
with a clean slato. 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 15 lalshs in 1937-38 will be paid to General revenues. 

In explaining why the Government did not' embark upon a largo programme of 
expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafarullah Khan said that till there 
were more substantial indicationMhat tho country was in for a prolonged period of 
prosperity, it would be wise to move cautiously* 


Figures For 1936-37 


Followiug are the principal figures of the revised estimate Tor 1936-37 as compared 
with the budget ostimate for 1936-37 and actual results of 1935-36:— 


Gross Trafllc Receipts (State linos) 
Total Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Charges 


Total... 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1935-36 1936-37 1936-37 

(Actual) 

90,65 

64,12 

2,13 

1,26 

31,39 

(Budget) 

91,25 

64,53 

2,05 

1,10 

31,11 

(Revised) 

95,00 

63,90 

1,14 

1,20 

30:83 

—3,99 

-3,14 

+15 


FIGURES FOR 1937-38 

The important figures of estimates for 1937-38 are given below with those for the 

two previous years . .. 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 

(Actual) 

Traffic Receipts (State lines) 87.03 

Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 

Interest Charges . 


(Revised) 

91,25 

61.18 

1.01 

29,41 


(Budget) 

90,75 

61,34 

1.2b 

1,16 

29,30 


Traffic Receipts 
forking Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Interest Charges 


Total... -3,42 442 +15 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1935-36 1636-37 1937-38 

(Actual) (Revised) (Budget) 

IM 1,45 ! ,45 

2/)9 2,00 \O0 

l8 9 H 

1,38 1,34 1,33 


Net loss in working 2,08 1,89 1,86 

The Railway Member pointed out that receipts from passenger traffic had boen 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different rail¬ 
ways. Goods earnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 

Passenger Earnings 

1935- 36 (actual) R Si 28,08 lakhs, 

1936- 37 


Budget 

Revised 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 
Badget 
Revised 


(actual) 


Goods Earnings 


28,50 

27,90 

GJ.43 


.. 61,25 „ 

*1 65,50 „ 

Jn introducing the estimates, Sir ZafruU» Khan -aid that for tho Hi fit time sin 
1929-30 Railway estimates forecast surpluses instead of deficits. In each of 


ho 
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years. 1936-37 and 1937-38, it is now expected, there will bo a small surplus of 
15 lalhs. As the budget estimate of the net financial result of railway working 
iu 1936-37 was a deficit of 3.44 crores, the present estimate indicates an 
improvement of 3.59 crores, but, the. change in the allocation agreed to 
by the Public Accounts and Railway Standing Finance Committees and brought into 
effect from the curront year haB reduced the net revenues of railways by 36 lakhs 
and the real improvement as compared with last year is nearly 4 crores. 

Traffic receipts in 1936-37 are now expected to reach 95 crores or 4 and one- 
third crores more than last year. Working expenses, including full contribution to 
the Depreciation Fund at the rate l-60th of the capital, are half a crore more than 
last year and interest half a crore loss. Inch ding all miscellaneous receipts 
and charges as well as the result of the accounting charge referred to, the not 
revenue available to meet the interest charges will be 31 crores or 3 and half crores 
more than last year. The result is that after paying interest, the balance of 15 
lakhs will be loft as Surplus on the working of the all State-owned Railways. The 
Surplus of Commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. The net surplus of 15 lakhs 
will be utilised in part re-payment of loans taken from the Depreciation Fund 
in previous years to meet the deficits. 

In 1937-38 Burma Railways will be separated from the Indian railway system. 
l T ndor the present circumstances, since the Burma Railways are working at a deficit 
the separation will improve the financial position of Indian Railways. As it is doubt¬ 
ful whether tho present level of °arnings is a definite index of permanent returning 
prosperity, traffic receipts for 1937-38 are put at 90 and three-fourth crores as against 
91 and one-fourth crores in the current year, excluding Burma Railways. Working 
cxptn. es are estimated at 10 lakhs more, mainly because of the change introduced in 
the new Government of India Act by which provincial Governments are entitled to 
receive from railways the cost of police required for maintaining order on railway 
premises. The net revenue will be 29 and a half crores, 1-3 crore less than in the 
current i ar, while interest charges are practically the same. There will be a sur¬ 
plus of 15 lakhs as against 42 lakhs in the current year, excluding the Burma 
Railways. The surplus on commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. 

At the end of 1936-37 the total loan from the Depreciation Fund will stand at 31- 
1-3 crores and unpaid contribution to the general revenues at 30 and three-fourth 
crores. Total liabilities of railways will thus exceed 32 crores. If these liabilities 
are carried forward the general revenues will not be able to obtain for many years 
any benefit from improved railway revenues, as the first charge on surpluses is the 
repayment of loans from the Depreciation Fund. As, moreover, the balance of tho 
Depreciation Fund is considered sufficient for emergencies, it is proposed to write 
off all loans from the Depreciation Fund rnd all unpaid contributions to general 
revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year with a clean slate. 

As a result of this, the surplus of 16 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to general 
revenues as part of the contribution fixed under the terms of the separation conven¬ 
tion. 

Toe Depreciation Fund balance at the beginning of 1937-38 will, after Burma Railways 1 
share had been paid tc the Government of Burma, stand at 13 and three-fourth crores. 
It will bo increased to over 20 and one-fourth crores at the end of the year. 

The total sum provided for works in 1937-38 is 8 and a half crores after allowing 
for reduction of stores balances by half a crore. Two new lines are expected to be 
taken uj both in Sind. The programme includes a provision of 2,859 wagons of 
which 3,000 are broad gauge general service wagons to be added to pool. This is a 
advance on the current year's purchase of 750 and is justified by the increasing 



In explaining why Government did not propose to ombark upon a largo pro- 
gramme of urpeuditore or development immediately, Sir Zafmlla Kbaa said as follows : 
“'It Vi ill have been noticed from what I have cowl fkof mo rin nnf nvAnnaa 
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mainly to the rise in commodity prices. In a country like India any rise in the 
prices o£ staple commodities is bound to enhance the spending capacity of the bull, 
of the pooplo and Railways in due oourso would get their share of this additional 
prosperity. Othor people claim that the main reason for the improvement ran; t be 
sought in tiio rapid deterioration of the international situation and that, ttierotoie, 
the improvement is likely to prove to be only temporary and is based ou no firm 
foundation. Thero are still others and among thorn very eminent auttoiritxs1 o 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade conditions throughout the world 
which is likely to continue. The fact that the upward tendency in staple commo¬ 
dity prices.began to manifest itself_bejore__any jortou^ 


tionaf situation became a feature of world news app—~ — --r*-. - . , 

One pleasing feature in the improvement is that the increase naa been giadiui. 
A spectacular rise is often followed by a spectacular fall arid the gradual character 
of the improvement that we have experienced leads one to hope that we might at 
no distant dato get back to a steady market at neither too high nor too low a lovoi 
of prices which will give the producer a reasonable profit. Given such a conuuion 
I feel little doubt that the Railways, though they may not be able to set aside large 
surplus pro&ts each year, will bo able to pay their own way aud save reasonable 

r... —~fn- flin Inf i' i'A ** 


sums for the future. 

\.s an example of what the railways 
Zafrullah instanced one experiment which 
namely the scheme to run an experimental 
^rviem?. Ho aaid :— ... 

«If the experiment proves a success wo snail go 


are doing to prepare for the ftuuro, Sir 
is intended to try out this hot woatuer 
air-conditioned coach on one of tho mail 


ahead on larger scale and, I 
ho d£. I am noTlooTiug too’far"intoThe future when f suggest that it may be possible 
to‘run complete air conditioned trains including third class coaches wherevui traffic 

conditions^ at som0 i 0ngth th0 various linos 0 f research ou which 
investieationa were boing made at present which should result in appreciable savings. 

' finallv referred to the Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt sure that they would bo ablo to give Indian railways wry 
valuable advice and assistance. He said 

“ “Railways in India have reason to be proud of their achievements in the past but 
T am ouite sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to claim that tho system 
is a nerfect one and that there is not room for improvement. Those who are respon¬ 
sible Tor administering and running the system of railways in India are only two 
willing to admit mistakes and shortcomings and to accept advice and I know of no 
man who is in a better position to give suoh advice than Sir Ralph Wodgwood assisted 

by ln S conc 0 lusion. £ |ir d Zafinlla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to all those 
Who mar in any manner be connected with the administration and working of Indian 
Railways for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given lmu during th 0 
last two years. 

Gkniuiax Discussion of. Railway Budget 

18th FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Railway Budget started in tho 
Assembly to-day. 8ir Henry Oidney , opening the debate, suggested that since tho 
railway Member bad been able to turn a dehcit into a credit budget, there was no 
-lead for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee. After referring to the contrast 
between the returns of the State-managed and and Company-mam^ed railways, Sir 
Hcfnrv urged th** Railway Member to cry halt in hlE headlong ru v u for ocunouiy at 
all costs at tho expense of railway subordinates. Let me tell him that ho has gone 
♦oo f:ir already- Bet me advise him to retrace his steps. Otherwise, ho wii! be 
f. 1( -d with a united opposition of such magnitude that ihe Government of India s\ill 
ho impotent to combat it. Proceeding, Sir Henry Gidnoy declared i>*at it was tbu 
Andu Indian community alone which had suffered so much by the now scales amount- 
aQ nll-vuund reduction from 50 to 60 per cent in the intial salaries and 40 to 
m aor oenfc in the maximum Ralarios. Yet, it was to the Anglo-Indian 
immunity that the Government always looked for loyalty and help when thov 
ia trouble as had recently been evidenced in the B. N. Hail**? -uko wiii J, 

n-Tndian community had helped to stop. 

nb sai l that tho 
superintendents 
and so on. ox- 
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trusting tho whole English alphabet, but simply signing huge files (laughter). lie 
asked the Railway Member to give serious attention to this and take steps to go 
back to the old system. In regard to the road-rail competition he blamed railways 
for the diversion of traffic and said that tho time tables were prepared without 
regard to the convenience of passengers and trains wore generally slower than buses 
and that the lower staff badly treated passengers and were corrupt particularly in 
their dealings witli business men. Sir Molid. Yakub objected to the new system of 
auctioning refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
taking the food of passengers. Finally he expressed strong resentment against tho 
non-inclnsion of Indians in the Wedgood Committee and entered a vehement protest 
against the appointment of a South African to tho Committee. It was an insult to 
Indian self-respect, he declared, and caused feelings °f disgust 

Mr. A. C. Datt , Deputy President, discussed ac length the Railway freight policy. 
Tie criti used Railways for allowing favourable freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which tended to encourage the export of raw materials 
and the import of foreign goods. He opined that there should not be such a wide 

difference in rates. _ . , , ^ , 

Sir Leslie Hudson said that the European group preferred to see what the )Yedg- 
wood Committee had to say before they proceeded further with the expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to the question of over-capitahzatiou 
Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the Railway Member’s proposals would have an effect, 
ol chocking over-capitalization which the group criticised a year ago. In regard to 
publicity, Sir Leslie Hudson pointed out that it was the Publicity Department which 
has kept in touch with public and it was largely the consequence of their efforts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mindedness of the public increased or diminished. 
If tho Railway Member's problem were to be solved Railways would not oniy have 
to retain their present passenger traffic tut would have to attract iresh custom by 

’itfi’. W. P Af.' Josni referred to the origin of Indian railways and said that it lay in 
the desire of the British people to find a lucrative investment for their capital, a 
market for their manufactured goods and employment for their people. Though 
sinco then the policy had changed aud railways were treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traces of the old policy were again evident m railways neglect of 
third class passengers who numbered 49 crores as against 45 lakhs of fiist and 
second class passengers and contributed 13 times the revenue frona higher class 
passengers. Yet the Government seemed satisfied so long as first and second class 
passengers were satisfied. As regards the employment of Britishers, Mr Joshi com¬ 
plained that even after ton years of Indianisation a number of British people could 
be counted in thousands and Parliament had decided that they should be paid more. 
That would not have been tolerated in any commercial undertaking Referring to 
thu Anglo-Indian community, Mr. Joslii asked if there was any Indian who woald 
tolerate racial discrimination because Parliament decreed such discrimination. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian employees conld prosper only if they co-operated 
with other employees and not by “blacklegging” other community. Mr. Joshi referred 
1o the B N. R strike and said that the Railway Member and the Industries Member 
whom ho thanked for helping its settlement would have felt that if railway had 
boon state-owned the settlement, svould have been quicker. . . 

Mr. Qhiasuddin directed an attack on tue various aspects of the railway adminis¬ 
tration in India, Referring to tho road-rail problem bv said that if railways viewed 
road traffic w 'h liltle more imagination and foresight instead of treating it as an 
arch*enemy of railways they would make it feeders to the railway system. Prompt 
action 5huu'd bo taken t eliminate corruption. He considered level crossing a nui- 
an^e to motonnv public and that railways would do well to spend money to oons- 
i-Lict overbridges with a view to avoiding accidents and inconvenience. Proceeding 
♦ i <i speaker dealt with tho lack of amenities to third class public and opined that, air- 
■ c nditioning wilt* needed raoro in their cases. He also criticised u<ui-iui;lii$tv>n of 
Indians on tho Wedgwood Committee. 

Sarcfoi Uatit Singh said that lie had expected from Sir Md. ZafrulJah Khan, 
who was the first Railway Member coming from public life of tho country, some 
explanation ia his budget statement for not appointing an Indian on tho Wedgwood 
CorQinitt'ie. Bardar Sant Singh said that in the budget speech the House had expec¬ 
ted something more. Bardar Sant Singh oomplained of ihe slow pace of Indianmation 
and ask ad why had not eiionliou been grantee? to Sir Raghuvendrn ftao when Sir 
Jf. Ij, Parsons and Sir Guthrie Russel had been given extensions in tho past. As 
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regards the experiment for air-conditioning of railway coaohes, he hoped that sudcica 
drop and rise of temperaturo, to which passengers would thereby be subjected, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passengers. The speaker thought that such experi¬ 
ment had proved a failure in the United Kingdom. Sardar Sant Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Member to the prevalence in railway services of corruption. # 
Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan intervening asked whether the speaker could give speci¬ 
fic instances of corruption, so that he could take action. 

Sardar Sant Singh offered to take Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan to any railway station 
to get evidence to that offect. He added “If you cannot uproot corruption, thcu 
abdicate and let others come to govern the railways.” Concluding Sardur Sant 
Singh warned Sir Henry Gidney that his demand for discrimination in favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause tlio greatest bitterness in the country. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Railway Member, rising amid cheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budgut. some 
members had gono further and congratulated him on his good luck. To a very large 
extent the railway earuingB depended'upon economic conditions, ani recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as well as favourable, could not be attributed to tho 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression ‘good 
luck” wore therefore, perfectly right. But these matters were not entirely or purely 
matters of luck. Referring to Sir Henry Gidney’s demand regarding the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Member said that .the matter could not be profit ably 
carried any further during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
been wiser, pending the discussions in which the Government were engaged to 
leave it where it was last year. On the question of proper timing 01 trains ho 
assured the House that the authorities had been constantly watchful and examined 
the matter at frequent intervals. He dealt longthily with the subject of corruption, 
pointing out that it was difficult to proceed further in the mattor of unsubstantiated 
allegations made on the floor of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that tho complaints had assumed such a widespread nature that the mattor had 
almost become a subject of national importance. In these circumstances he welcomed 
anv proposals put forward to deal with the evil. On the rating policy the Railway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase m volumes of internal 
traffic and thov were trying to adjust the railways to that changed condition, home 
SsmhldLnmade y of the expenditure of nearly two and a W lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-conditioning the coaches and ho thought that it was a bur e rpon- 
n, and in case the experiment financially as well as scientifically proved successful, 
it ^ bmin d to revolutionise railway travel in India. As for introducing air 
AAnrii?inning in third and if sufficient oustom-was forthcoming to meet the additional 
it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mail 
Referring to criticism about the rail-road competition Sir M. Zafrullah said 
thftf- to him it appeared that there was no difference in principles put forward by 
the Government and non-official members. The principle which the Government had 
in mind was “money th&t is available for making further improvement!! in comma- 
r,;/> a finnR should bo so spent as not to duplicate those communications hut to add to 
thorn in a useful way in opening up new country.” Sir M. Zafarulluh said that a 
PTeat deal was being done to secure third class passengers more accommodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed in the new typo of third ciavr, 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways, The process of improve- 
mnnt could not be very rapid as it would depend on the number of new coaches 
required and built. The House at this stage adjourned. 

ioiiioui/ruHAL Produce Grading and Marxino Bill 




19th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day with eight official bills and one 
official resolution on the agenda. The House agreed to the introduction of Hir 
TTenrv Craigs bill to further amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. Sir MohU. 
Zafrnllfth’s bill to further amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, and Mr. Tottenham's 
hill to further amoud tho Indian Army Act, 1911. 

Sit Oirijashankar Bajpat next moved a bill to provide for the grading and marking 
of agricultural produce. Kxpiaming tho bill Sir Girijashankar said that grading 
Implied classification of commodity according to quality and marking meant the 
application to each recognised grade or quality of a distinctive mark for the purpose 
of re»dv identification. To the consumer the practice of marking and grading was 
a guarantee of quality and to the producer it brought a oontentea and growing dicn- 
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tele and better and stable prices. The need for experimenting with the possibility of 
introducing this practice in India was indicated by the success achieved by it in 
other countries. Experimental stations for hides and skins were accordingly estab¬ 
lished in Delhi and Agra and for eggs in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
secoud-egg grading station was to be shortly started in Travancore. The result had 
been that merchants and producers were now demanding systematisation of both 
grading and marking. 

The three features of the bill that needed comra 3 nt were: firstly there was no 
intention to compel any one to join the existing experiment or start a new one, 
secondly, the schedule of commodities to which regulation might be applied was 
small and power to extend the list was sought but only after consultation with the 
interest concerned and thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

The use of mark or label by a person not authorised to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Counterfeiting of grade, designation mark or possession of imple¬ 
ments for counterfeiting, however, would be punishable with imprisonment. 

The Bill was passed with the two amendments moved by Mr. J. D. Anderson , the 
first to make it clear that the rules under the Bill should first be published so that 
those cone >rned might have the opportunity to express their views and the second 
*o exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake in marking. 


Boilers and Electricity Bills 

The House passod Sir Frank Noyce's two Bills a3 reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, ono to amend the Indian Boilers Act and the other to amend the Ind\an 
Electricity Act, 


Indian Naval Armament Act 

Mr. Tottenham moved a bill further to amend the Indian Naval Armament Act 
so as to give effect in British India to the treaty of 1936 between the British Com¬ 
monwealth and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infor¬ 
mation concerning naval construction. The Bill was passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Workmen 3 
Compensation Act, 1923. He said that section 35 of this Act enabled ruleB to be 
mado for transfer of the sums paid to the Commissioners in India as compensation 
for the benefit of persons abroad or paid to the authorises abroad as compensation 
for persons in Iudia. But it did not provide for transfer of distribution proceedings 
when the employer did not object and the dependents were in a country other tuan 
one in which compensation was deposited. The Amendment of the Act was designed 
to make this possible and was required in the first instance to provide for transfer 
between Burma and India after separation. 

There was no other speaker and the Bill was passed. 

Burma Emigration 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai moved a resolution that emigration to Burma for the purposo 
of unskilled work shall bo lawful, subject ouly to the restrictions in force immediately 
hefoie the commencement of the (Juvernment of Burma Act, 1935. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned till the 23rd. * 

Voting on Railway Demand 

23rd. FEBRUARY When the Assembly met to-day after three days’ reco89 to 
vote Knilwav demands for grants there was a large attendance of elected members ; 
aud, while tho Congress was not represented in full strength, there were about 30 
members of the party present on. the Opposition benches. 

In acoordanoe with an agreement arrived at among party leadors, Mr. A. C. Dutl , 
on behalf of ihe Nationalist group, moved a cut of R 100 in the demand under tho 
head “Railway Board" in ordVr to discuss the general policy of Railway administra¬ 
tion. Mi. Putt strongly urged a complete reorientation of the policy of what after all 
was the biggest single industry in this country. Its outlook, he complained, was anti¬ 
national aut irrational. That had boon their complaint for a quarter of a century. 
Its policy had beeu lo encourage foreign industry and discourage Indian industry. 

Mr. Xrivrakashi wished that the motion had hetm that the whole demand bo cut 
including flu* Railway Board itself. It was a useless body and more thgu that it had 
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become handmaiden to tho political department. A o'mmeicial concern, ho declared, 
could not be ran with a political bias and political prejudice. Uo quoted instancos of 
harassment of passengers and referred to free passe:; given to C. I. D. men to travel 
on trains and to police officers to enter platforms. Mr. Sriprakasa also mentioned that 
several useless or inconvenient trains weio being run. As regards air-conditioned 
coaches, he said that he would never venturo into a air-conditioned firs* class coupe, 
because he would -catch cold (laughter). He had kuoivn air-conditioned law-courts, 
magistrate’s courts and other places. u YVlmn you go in, you catch cold. Whon you 
get out, you catch hot” (renewed laughter). The Railway Board, he said, had made 
a contribution to tho English dictionary. When a person of tho other sox travelled 
m third class, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a fomalo and when she entered tho first class she was a lady (loud laughter). 

Prof, Raiuta complained of inadequate provision of third class coaohes 
anu or a riso in tho total wago Bill. He urged that salaries of higher officials should 
be lowered, but no worker in the Railways or anvwhere in this country should get 
less than Hs. "0. Concluding Prof. Range said that although the corruption was still 
there and tho Railway Administration was censured last year, the corruption was still 
rampant in all Railway stations Third cla> passengers were still being hirrassed and 
Railway freights still continued to be high to the detriment of trade and industry. 

Hr. Antvarul Azim said that ho was not holding any brief on behalf of cither of 
Sir Md._ Zafrullah Khan or of Sir Raghavcndra Rao, but tho House must admit that 
several improvements had taken place in tho administration of railways during the 
last fifteen years. 

Mr. Rarnnarayan Singh declared that tho Railways hud boon built to create an 
outlet for British capital, to transport troops for governing the country and to create 
markets for British goods. He had no hope of the grievances of third class passen¬ 
gers being ever remedied. 


Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan , Railway Member, replying to the debato said that some 
members particularly Mr. A. C. Dutta, had accused the Government of helping export 
and import, rather ‘than internal trade by their froight. This, ho declared, was not 
correct. Railways followed -no definite policy of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal traffic. But having regard to certain existing factors special 
ratos had to be quoted. The Railway Member said that he hoped that nobody 
in tho House declared that exports should be discouraged. Only lust year-, 
reduction in wheat and coal was urged in order to help export and the Railway 

administration agreed to the proposal. Sir Molid. Zafrullah said that it whs also 
wung to say that nothing had been done in the matter of freights to help tho 

Indian industry and producer. As regards the complaint that tho administration was 
costly, Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan informed the House that recently thoro had 

bcon a downward tendency in tho operating ratio. Excluding depreciation, the 
operating ratic before tho war was fifty-two. On that basis the ratio was the highest 
in 1930-31. but since then it had gradually gone down to 53 point 4 in 1936-37. 
As regards the questWn of treatment to third class passengers, Sir Md. Zafrullah 
Khan said that at this stage he proposed to make only general observations, resorv- 
: ng detailed examination to a later occasion when a specific matter was takon up. 
He had special reports sent to him from all Railway systems, pointing out improve¬ 
ments made in third Mass travel. These improvements were more on certain 

railways and comparatively less on others, but all tho Rail wavs were full* conscious 
of then responsibilities. 

The cut motion was put to the House and rejected without division. 

Sir Leslie Hudiou on behalf of the European group m Md reduction by one 
;upce of the domaiKi under head Railway Board in order to disuuss the control of 
expenditure. Sir --Mio Hudson stressed the need for thorough overhaul of railway 
finances aoa dared cna. to set up the proposed new Statutory Railway authority 
before the whole position tmd been carefully examined would bo a profound mistake 
He suggests* a tb -dgn enquiry into the systems of cost accounting iu use on the 
railways but most perfect costing system in tho world was valueless if proper 
use was not rauv or tuo mformalion it yielded. Ho sug&ostrd dial tho right policy 
would be in good times to UhI d up reserves and m bad times to draw from reserves 
to maintain cm oven level oi expenditure. 


Mr. A. M. Josm condemned tho wastage of money on undertaking 
not pav, such as remodelling 0 1 railway stations at Lucknow and Poona, 
with tho genera. statement of foir Lesko Hudson repiidinu ih* Tvacnl for 


s, which did 
Ho agreed 
greater con- 
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of railways, but what the railways really wanted^ was not internal 
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trbi over finances - w _, . 

control but control of an independent organisation and independent individuals. 

Mr, Srii rakasa enumerated examples of what he thought as wasteful expenditure. 
The greatest wastage, he said, occurred in the construction of unnecessarily big rail¬ 
way stations at some places and too rickety in other places. , 

Sir P. R» Pan , replying to the debate, assured Sir Leslie Hudson that the railways 
had a proper system of cost accounting. He agreed with the same member that 
a strict system of budgetary control of expenditure should exist. Turning to Mr. 
Joshi’s point that the Financial Commissioner should bo independent of the Railway 
Board, the speaker said that after some years’ experience of the job, he could say 

n^'tho^^^SideQt^put^tlfo* cnt motion to the House, the European Group by 
remaining silent signified P their desire not to divide the Honw, bat mim mmto 
of the Congress pressed for a division. The House divided and the motion was 

carried by 56 votes against 37. _ t n ArWTroc _ Porfv 

It was exactly 4 p. m. when the President called upon the Congress Party to 
move their cut but, some front bench members pointed oat that their turn was on the 
next day. The President accordingly adjourned the House till the next aay. 

24th. FEBRUARY The Government sustained two successive defeats to-day 
when two cut motions to the Railway Budget demands sponsored by the 
Congress Party raising debates on the exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood 
Enquiry Committee and also on the failure of the Government to take over the 
company-managed Railways such as B. N„ W. R. K., and M. & M. 
were carried by the House, the former without division and the la«.tei by 50 votes 
against 42. 

26th. FEBRUARY ‘.—When the Assembly met to-day the debate on the cut 
motion moved last evening by Mr. Mahomed A. Kaxmi to discuss the jovernmenv s 
failure to <ake steps for the manufacture of locomotive in India was continued- 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan , replying to the debate said that he could only 
re-state briefly the considerations that carried weight with Government in coming 
to a conclusion against the starting of a locomotive factory. The Government had 
certain responsibility (Voice : To whom ?) to the country m financial matters and 
that responsibility must ba discharged with reference to certain principles. It had 
been found that to make and manufacture them economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would have to be built yearly. But even the <demand for fifty or Mxty 
locomotives could not be guaranteed by Indian Railways. The fant thatunt SJ‘ 
prise would not touch it clearly indicated that it was not likely to be 
Zafrullah referred to the wagon industry to refute the contention that the Govern¬ 
ment had done nothing to promote Indian industries. The promise to which Sir 
Henry Gidney referrea only existed in the new nationalist imagination. 

The motion was put and oarried by 58 votes to 41. 

Mr. Gkiat ddin moved the Independent Party cut motion to discuss the grievances 
of third class passengers. He declared that third class passengers wore abominably 
created The Breaker suggested the appointment of guardians to help third class 
passengers to see that there was no overcrowding to examine the waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudely treated by officials, tie also . suggested the 
provision of hanging beds in third class carnages and the running of motor buses 
nn rgHn-iy lines in order to relieve congestion on usual trains. He confessed that he 
wbh uuziled when he was told that traffic reoeipts were low because be could not 
reooo’oile it with the intolerable state of overcrowding in trains. The proposal to air- 
oondUion llr«t class oarnages reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Queen off France, 
•?]ic when she was told that people were clamouring for bread, exclaimed, ‘Why 
doc i fbey eat oakee 7 (Laughter). 

gi> Mrid. Zafrullah admitted that there was a great deal still required to be 
dons to BBcuro to lower class pasnengerB the minimum standard *of-comfort and hoped 
that they would steadily continue to progross towards the achievement of that ideal. 

The id inse carried the cut motion by 53 votes to 44, 

Syed Ghuiam Bhik Nairong moved a out under the Railway Board to disoues tho 
Indentation of railway services, ^yed Naivang urged that cnt motions should not 
bo treated as an opportunity of ventilating grievances They should be treated more 
aeriouBlv, if not more respectfully. He naked why there had been series of defloits 
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ttrthe past aud why even this year was there only an insignificant surplus. The 
explanation lay in the neglect of speedy and complete Indiamsation. OTn i amo a 

Sir Mohamed Za/rullah replying quoted figures fiomthe Wages Bill and explained 
thau tho wages of those drawing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 aggregated to R s -. • 

These included very few Europeans and no possible economy could, t« e 
effected nor was there room for Indianisation. . , nVtQ v 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 49 votes to 41. lie 
bly then adjourned. 

, 26th. FEBRU VRY -.-Khan Bahadur 8. F. Piracha moved a cut raotion r^ducing 
by Re. 1 the demand under the Railway Board to discuss the pr.ucitv^ of . 

Railway services and “favouritism” shown in matters of promotions ah,a • 
of Muslims in the service. 

Dr. Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted * n P ;i wav 

should be done. He expressed the apprehension that when the statutory ‘ * j 
authority came into . being, the interests of Muslims might suffer. f 

Sir kohnmed Zafrulln replying to this point explained thaj the pol icy re 
cruiting only in subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of • nntuallv 

agreed that if recruitment to intermediate grades was shu. out it might■ 
be found that there were few people with ability or initiative neces. ay- g 

th0 Iu yiew O of t the 0 Raiiway Member’s assurance the mover ? ith ^ ro j?J 1 ' with 

Mr. Nauruan moved a cut motion to discuss the road-rail prohleu il I .It^witli 
a number of grievances which ne public had against the railway^ ‘ ^ ‘ . -U® 

of goods in transit, non-receipt of intimation of arrival of goods, demurrage ion . 
charged for failing to take delivery in time, while the railways would not guarantee 

d ] 'sir^Mahomed^Zafruttah, replying to the debate, said that 

suggested in the course of disoussion would be considered and adopted as far as 

practicable. On the whole, speaking generally, he was personally ^nvinccd that tbe 

railway ought to show a little more imagination in these matters aud not adhero 

strictly to tho middle nath or to the path of safety Some o the s t •.* ' 1 * 

carried out might not direotly be remunerative but would create > 

fidence The Railway Member proceeded to examine the disifnr 

tho coarse of the dav. The reduction of railway faros over -sh .t ftisUiiKos, for 

instance would not help the railways to meet bus competition. It* could be 

nuinfi^i by ro-bookings P As regards the statement that the ra 

rialiut con'cern while motor buses were a nationalist concern Sir M. Zafrd 

out that in the sense in which the word imperialist had bom usad motor buses. 

whinh werp not maiinfflctured in India were ecjually imperialist. 

After fiir M Zafrullah’s replv Mr. Naumati wanted to withdraw Jus mo ion, bui 
the House refused permission and the motion was pressed to a division and carried 

by Thereafter 0 ffoiilotine was applied and three more demands were pressed fo a 
division and rejeoted by 43 votes to 37 in eaoh case. The demands wme the follow- 
imr ■ Over Rs, 16 crores uuder working expenses, maintenance and supply of locomo¬ 
tive power over Rs. 5 crorea under maintenance of carriage and wagon 8to-3: and 
Rs. 27 lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 
were passed and the House adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

27th FEBRUARY t~~Sir James Origg , the Finance Member rose at 5-0 p. in. 
to-dav to introduce the Budget proposals for 1937-38 and sai lIn my 

two "previous Budget speeches l have^ had to tell a story of good for* on*, 
of expectations 
for vaiious kinds 


the Budget proposals 
speeches I have had 

more tnan realised, of reductions of taxation and ui: grants 

v« Ilv ^.-- of development. To-day I have a different kind of story to 

tell a story of disappointment, audi unexpected difficult^:, super:mi ' d upon fh 
w h, ch we expeoted and had braced ourselves to bear. Nevertheless tho ^t:»ry will, 
T hone show that thr difficulties can be surmounted with little hardship •>» v or 
inconvenience and that being so, the confidence in the future which 1 have Wiherto 
3 ssed need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned." 

Financial Accounts 1935-36 

Ja 7 )ie$ Grid!) poised out that the [surplus for the year / ruliug March 31M 
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^1^>^936, which had been earmarked as a Revenue Resorve Fund to assist in halancing 
the budget during 1937-38 had proved to bo lfii or 13 lakhs less than was expected. 

Revised Estimates 1936-37 


Revised estimates for 1936-37 showed a deficit of 1,97 lakhs instead of a surplus 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs and revenue down 1,78 lakhs. 

The changes responsible for the drop in Rovenuo were : Deficits of 2,16, 37 and 
28 lakhs under Customs (all heads). Income Tax and Currency respectively and 
improvements of 41, 37 and 10 lakhs under Central Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt. 

In the debates on the Finance Bill a year ago the Finance Member drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported sugar whioh sot in towards the 
end of 1935-36. The furthor rapid decline in sugar imports during the current year 
was responsible for a short fall of 1.45 lakhs. This alone provided justification for 
the Finance Member’s refusal during the last two years to adopt a prograramo of 
remission of taxation on the basis of the continuance of this source of revenue. 

Receipts from British piecegoods were 75 lakhs down. Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British piecegoods when the recommendation of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfounded, as their prices remained beyond the reach of the average 
Indian purchaser. A decrease in imports of metals other than Iron and Steel was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting ,in delayed deliveries and the same 
cause was probably responsible for reductions in other imports also. 

The deterioration of 37 lakhs under Taxes on Income was attributed in the main 
to two causes—a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
the reduction of profits caused by over-production and the* consequent price-cutting, 
and a fall in the profits of money lenders due to the various Rural Indebtedness 
Acts. The decline in receipts from Currency was a reflection of tho prevailing low 
rates of interest which reduced the return on the Reserve Bank’s investments. 

The increase of 25 lakhs in expenditure was due to heavier discharges in Post 
Office Cash Certificates—Interest Charges being 46 lakhs up—counteracted by savings 
amounting to 20 Lkhs under Civil Administration and Civil Works. 

The Defence estimate was 44,85 lakhs ordinary expenditure 'plus’ 60 lakhs for 
Quetta, a total of 45,45 lakhs. Excesses of 33 lakhs mainly due to increased demands 


Budget af a Glance 

Financial year 1936-37 
Net Deficit of 1,97 lakhs 

Revenue decline 1,78 lakhs. 

Income-tax decline 37 lakhs. 

Customs decline 2,16 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates excess 33 lakhs. 

Expenditure oxeess 35 lakhs—Compared to 1935-36 estimates. 

Financial Year 1937-38 

Net Defioit of 1,58 Lakhs. 0 _ , tl . 

(Revenue 81,83 lakhs ; Reserve Fnnd 1,81 lakhs ; Expenditure 83,41 lakhs). 
Cost of Burma separation 2.33 lakhs. 

Cost of Provincial Autonomy 1,85 lakhs. 

Decline of revenue L37 lakhs. 

Decline of customs 2,07 lakhs. 

(Excluding loss by separation of Burma, an improvement of 2,19 lakhs). 
Income-tax (loss by Burma separation) au improvement of 40 lakhs. 

Total expenditure increase of 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates increase of 20 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus of 4 lakhs. 

—Compared with estimates for 1936-37. 

fttfjuii'cmonts of Provincial Governments 6,57 ‘lakhs, against original esti¬ 
mate of 5,61 lakhs. 

On the 1st April, Tudia Government to provide provinces with 10.6Q 
lakhs (inoluding Burma’s 2.00 lakhs) iu cash. 

The Budget announces the following : 

An inorease in sugar excise from Re, 1-5 to Re. 2. 

Customs duty ou sugar is fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus the excise duty for 
the time being in h>rc»\ * 

Tho Silvor duty in raised from 2 annas to 3 annas. 
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for stores, 11 and one-fourtli lakhs for the AVaziristau operations and new unforeseen 
expenditure had been met from savings and 5 and a half lakhs would be added to 
tho Defence Reserve Fund. Out of CO lakhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would bo 
spent this year and 10 lakhs carried forward to next year. 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs provided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal surplus of one lakh anticipated originally. 

The Finance Member said—'“So, on the basis of these figures, the position is that 
we are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in the current year. This represents a con¬ 
siderable falling off from our hopes of a year ago and it is bound to make us re¬ 
examine with some care the foundations on which the Niemeyor proposals lor sub¬ 
ventions and allocations of revenue to the Provinces rest.” 


Financial Year 1937-38 


Two major changes of scopo affected the estimates for 1937-38—tho separation of 
Burma and tha Niemeyer Award. Tha general effect of tho separation of Burma was 
a net reduction of ltuvonue of 3,38 lakhs and a uet reduction of Expenditure of 92 
lakhs, apart from an improvement of 13 lakhs in net balance of Posts nud Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost cf separation was therefore 2,33 lakhs. 

Regarding Provincial Autonomy, the not result was a reduction of 51 iakhs in 
Revenue combined with an increase of 1,34 lakhs in Expenditure—a total cost to tho 
Centre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz., 4,l8 lakhs represented the extra burden on tho 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes due on 1st April next. Tiiese changes 
were additional to those assumed in earlier years, viz., the devolution of 50 per 
cent, of the jute duty and the subventions to the N. F. P., Sind and Orissa 
which amountod to more than as much again. 

Sir James Grigg next dealt with the arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings os between the Centre and the Provinces. No further 
loans would bo sanctioned from the Provincial Loans tund (which would bo wound 
up). All future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Centre, during the transition period would bo through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank, . , ... .. 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways 
wn* 79 QQ lakhs nr t.37 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 193G-37. ‘ ’ 
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In brief the position for 1937-38 was Revenue 81,83 lakhs, including Revenue 
Reserve Fund of 1,84 lakhs, and Expenditure 83,41 lakhs—resulting in net deficit of 
1 58 -".kba. 

1 The revised forecast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practically the 
wam Q as the original estimate. The requirements for next year were estimated at 
P35 millions. The Reserve Bank position was very strong as the ratio of gold and 
sterling to liabilities in the Issue Department was nearly sixty instead of the statu¬ 
tory forty per cent and there were considerable additional sterling assets in the 
Banking Department. During the first nine months of the current financial year the 
favourable balance of trade amounted to 50,00 lakhs against 19,00 lakus during the 
corresponding period last year. Exchange had remained firm throughout tho year 
mainly on account of the large favourable balance of trade in merchandise accom¬ 
panied by steadily rising prices of primary products. It certainly did not look a3 if 
tho rupee were over-valued—in fact there was a good deal to be said for the con- 

tra A sterling loan of £17 millions was ropaid during tho year and thus in effect it 
had been possible to repatriate a considerable sterling liability and at the same time 
lower the cost to the taxpayer by reducing the rate of interest. No rupee or stoning 
loans matured next year and on present showing it might not be necessary to issue 
any new ones. Should conditions again prove favourable, however, Government 
would not hesitate to take full advantage of them. . 4 

The rented estimate of the requirements of Provincial Governments for the 
current year amounted to 6,57 lakhs against tne original estimate of 5,61 lakhs ; the 
increase was more than accounted for by the withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts available in their Famine Relief Funds for direct investment. Next year 
the balances of Provincial Governments would be separate from those of the Centre 
Uut the Government of India would have to provide provinces on April 1st with 

10,60 lakhH (including 2,00 lakhs for Burma) in cash on account of thoir initial 
Treasury and other balances. 

Discussing the question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of the conclusions of the Niemeyer Report in regard to the ability of the Centre to 
bear the cost of the successive stages by which the new Constitution was to be 
Introduced, the Finance Member did not think that the disappointments of 1936-37 
had falsified the calculations. In spite of the falling off of revenue there were defi¬ 
nitely encouraging signs. “Railway traffic returns indicate quite nearly a substantial 
increase in prosperity. The steadily increasing prices of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Farther, the almost phenomenal increase in exports of mer¬ 

chandise must soon result in an enhancement of purchasing power and altogether 
we have many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revenue ia the not distant 
future. On the whole I do not think that I shall be indulging in unjustifiable opti¬ 
mism if I say that there is no reason why the Niemeyer prognostications should 
not be realised in the long run and that even in the nearer future his programme 

* an be fulfilled with the help of no more than a very modest addition to oar re¬ 

sources, which [ should estimate to be roughly Rs. 1 and a half to Rs. 1 and three- 
fourth crores by whioh we are short of a balance this year. (Recourse, I atn always 
pie-aopposing the absence of internal disorder or extoinal strife”. 

Sir James Origg continued that personally he believed that given time the amount 
could be found by improving and tightening up the administration of existing taxes. 
The amendmont in the Income Tax Aot recently introduced was expected to arrest 
deterioration in revenue in one direction and to yield an immediate improvement of 
20 lakhs n«xt year. Other recommendations of the Income Tax Enquiry Report 
onnuermag i-angos in the tax system involved questions of principle on which public 
opininn would bo elicited boforo legislation was introduced. Proposals in the report 
to improve the taxation machinery would be examined without delay with a view to 
the early introduction of reforms. In the spheres of Customs administration and 
Central Excises some improvements had already been introduced and others were 
under consideration. These would in due course yield a substantial return but they 
would not solve the immediate problem of filling the gap of Rs, 1 and a half to 
1 and throe fourth crores in the next financial year. 

yir James Ongg anid : “In the first place I propose to increase the sugar exoise 
fium Kl 1-5 to Its. * per ewt. The main single cause of the present weakness in 
our revenue position is the virtual disappearance of revenue from imported sugar I 
would ronund thu Bouse that iu 1930-31 this item accounted for no less than Rs. 10 
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and threo-fourth crores. That customs revenue has now practically gone and in its 
place wo are to be left with excise revenue of under Rs. 2 and half ororos. J is 
hardly necessary to emphasise the tremendous strain which the loss of ti to a crores 
in the yield of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on hnaoce ot 
the country. The present level of internal prices is such that the consumer, even 
when ho lias fully shouldered the burdou of an additional eleven annas per cwt., 
will be paving no Ynore for his sugar than ho was, until a very recent date. 

As regards tho manufacture, 1 have already mentioned the plight to which over¬ 
production has reduced the industry. In so far as enhanced excise will check this 
tendency of eliminating the weak and inefficient producer, it will have a salutaiy 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, ponding a 
fuller enquiry which will shortly be held by the Tariff Board. For the same reason, 

I believe tho effect on cultivator also will be beneficial for it is no advantage to him 
to be induced to grow cano for supply to precarious manufacturer, who cannot no 
relied on to itake the crop off his hands. I estimato the additional revenue irom in¬ 
crease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs. The change in excise duty involves a change 
in the customs tariff. The protective duty was imposed in accordance with the 
recommendation of tho Tariff Board in April, 1931, at Re. 1-4 per cwt. but in the 
emergency Budget of September, 1931 a surcharge of 25 per cent was added, which 

brought it to ihe present level of Rs. 9 per cwt. VV hen instead of the revenue sur¬ 

charge being removed the excise was introduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
maintain the additional margin of eight annas per cwt. between the duty on domestic 
sugar, which was Cxed at Re. 1-5 per cwt. and that on imported sugar. 

This additional margin based on the subsidiary recommendation of the lantt Hoard, 
which apprehended in certain circumstances that the price of imported sugar might 
fall below the figure which the Board estimated to be a fair selling price for Indian 
product In the present conditions fudian sugar is being sold at prices of imported 
sugar that there is no necessity or justification for maintaining any addition to the 
substantivo protection of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. to which the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. The import duty, therefore, will be fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus 

the excise for the time being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 

dislocation of the market, I have decided that these changes should take effect forth¬ 
with and a declaration under the provisional collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to the relevant clauses of the Finance Bill. I should also mention that 
sue*r producing Indian States are being approached with a view to bringing them 
into* lino with British India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 

Second proposal for filling up the gap in the revenue is to raise the duty 
on silver from the present level of two annas to three annas per ounce. I do not 
think chat this modest increaso is likely to stimulate tho recrudescence of smuggling, 
which we encountered when the duty was five annas or more. I estimate the addi¬ 
tional yield to be Rs 50 hkhs. This change will also take effect at once. With an 
additional revenue of Rs. 1,05 lakhs we expect from these measures, our net deficit 
nf Rs 158 lakhs lor 1937-38 is turned into a small surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs or so in 
the current year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1936-37 to R9. 1,92 lakh3. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy and there is no particular reason 
whv I should expect to escape from the operation of this universal law, but the new 
burdens I am imposing are modest, and to the best of my belief no part of them 
will fall on the siioulders of the poorer classes. The price we have to pay for 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. Tne economio position in the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setbaok in our budget¬ 
ary affairs, we have certainly no cause for pessimism, but rather considerable cause 
for optimism. And in any oase, let us not forget that in this very Budget we are 
DBvinc nearly Rs. 2 and half crores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Rs. 0 and half crores of assistance to other provinces. 

General Discussion of thb Budobt 

2nd. MARCHThe Assembly held a general debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions, Sir '<*?** opened the debate. He said that the European Group 

supported the addUiowU <duty on sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 
sugar was perhaps drasuo, but an efficient producer had nothing to fear from tha 
additional duties. Reternng to he new Empire air mail scheme, Sir Leslie Hodaou 
thought that il meant tUat ‘ r •• class mail matter would be carried by atr, but 
one point about which the commercial community would worry was with regard to 
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carriage of commercial documents which were often bulky and heavy and would 
involve an additional cost. He hoped that some arrangement would be made to meet 
this difficulty. . 

Mr. AT. Ckaliha said that the effect of an increase in the sugar duty would be 
that competition in the sugar market would increase, which only the European produ¬ 
cers of sugar could survive. Thus many Indian factories would eventually close and 
a very large number of Indian shareholders would be ruined. Proceeding Mr, Chaliha 
criticised the opium policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a shame 
1 hat while India had sacrificed over niue croros yearly income from export of opium 
to tin East, she was not prepared to forego about fifty lakhs to save her own people 
from tho vice of opium liabit. Concluding, he pressed the claims of Assam for a 
larger subvention, as that province had been making large remissions in land revenue. 

Dr. P. N, Banerjee , did not object to the enhancement of the silver duty, but 
strongly opposed the increase in the sugar excise duty. To support his view, lie 
quoted the opinion expressed by Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharia at Bombay. Dr. Banerjee 
-toprecated that the Finance Member was imputing motives to a man like oir I. 
Viiavaraghavacham. Continuing Dr. Banerjee said that nobody could deny that Ine 
sugar industry could not bear a heavy taxation at this early stage of its career. 
“India is a rich country, she has vast resources, but the people of the country aie 
poor, because of the financial system of the Government,” Dr. Banerjee added. 

Mr. Kailaah Behari Lai , a new member from Bihar, in a maiden speech cntioisod 
the general policy of fcho Government. He declared that the Government was respon¬ 
sible for “tickling oommunal passions.” He criticised the work of the Siatistioal 
Department and referred to the unemployment in the country. , 

Mr. K Sanatanam opined that the Finance Member s speech merely stated how 
salaries of Government officials were paid during last and current years and were to 
be paid next year. It contained a most casual reference to the fortunes ot tne 

people. When the only activity of the Government was to impose taxation and pay 
salaries of Government officials, the condition of people must be deplorable. If the 
Government of India had acted like other foreign Governments the situation would 
not have been so bad. Mr. Sanatanam proceeded to oommont on the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s casual and lighthearted observation that the increase m export indicated that 
the 18d. ratio appeared to be under-valued rather than over-valuod. When Mr. 
Sanatauam used the world “light-hearted” there was. laughter from all sides of the 
House iuterpersed with cries of ‘‘optimistic”. Sir James Qrigg asked \ 

humourly whether the use of the word “lighthearted” was in order. The President 
said that it was in order and added that members could not cast reflection on the 

votes of the House. _ _ . .... K llQ ,i 

Mr. Gadgit remarked that the graut of Rs 1 crore for rural uplift which had 
been made during the past two years was eonspicuo, s by its absence this year 
The grant was first made at the time when the Congress started work in ruia a 
i□ 1Q.15 It was continued next year and was spent to counteract the lntluenoo o 
the Congress. The Congress, however, succeeded better in the elections nirul 
iirons than in tb» urban areas. Mr. Oadgil proceeded to deal with the costliness of Indian 
administration. He said that instead of raising the tax on sugar he had expected that 
tlie Oovernment would come with a proposal of ton per cent out in their salaries. 

Dr Ziwtddin advised the Government to keep in mind the yearly remittance <•£ 

Rs >0 ■;roies for foreign commitments at the time of signing any trade agreement 

with England or dominions.- India - Quid not afford any longer to drain awry its gold 
resources Ho favoured 1 he grant of funds for rural uplift ou condition that tho 
money was spent for tho spread of primary education and for distributing good seeds 
t.) agriculturists. 

Mr Ai maMtnghatib Chettiar declared that the Finance Member had under-esti¬ 
mated deficit. T*> tho amount of Rs, 1 and three-fortb croros mentioned by him 
should be added portion of the 229 crores reooived from Burma for debt settlement. 

Mr C. B M agar far (Bombay official* said that the increase in sugar exci £ 
w;u p.f> small that it could hardly bo said to impose uuy hardship on tho maases. The 
incuraSu in lillvoi duty was alBO small and was of less controversial character, 

Mr. Slid ml a l admitted that he had road the Finance Member’s speeoh Jight- 
nuartodly but earnestly (laughter). The speaker wanted Government servants to 
l.irugo a portion of their sulary but the latter would not agree. Why discuBc the 
budget if the Government Mas not prepared to agree to what the House said ? A 
uif/h Kuhmed Government offioia! did not creais round him an atmosphere of service 
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Sami Venkatachalam Chetty suggostcd that the steel industry deserved better 
treatment than had been given to sugar whioh, next to salt, was the mos* commonly 
used commodity. Provincial Governments had given to the industry facilities and 
concessions which the new duty might adversely affect. Referring to income tax Mr. 
Chetty urged that assessing officers should take consideration of the actual expeudi 
y* 1 . 0 included the money spent on semi-religious occasions aud su h items as 

Divnli’ and other presents, 

Mr- Anantasayanam Iyengar declared that the Finance Member had made re¬ 
peated mistakes in calculation and had shown himself little better than a novice. It 
was wrong to build the expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
°k ra ^ P r °duota was already evident. Recently India which produced lice in such 
abundance had to cry for imposition of restriction on Siamese rice. That showed 
bow fast neighbouring countries were becoming Independent of India’s raw products. 

Seth Malhradas Vassanji thought the budget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure side. The cost of provincial autonomy was far moro 
considerable than many might at first,have believed. That of course was no reason 
to forego autonomy in tho provinces but tho point was rolevant in cr.Noising this 
year’s budget in that hereafter manv sources of income which was sort of n reserve 
for national needs would now not be available to the Central Govtirnraeut and ♦'hat 
to that extent the general financial position must needs bo regarded as being weakoi 
than otherwise. 


3rd. MARCH The Assembly continued general discussion of the budget to-day. 
Sir Mohammed Yakub, speaking first to-day, declared that the Finance Members pro¬ 
posals would oauso great hardship and resentment. An increase in tho excise duty 
on sugar had already created a stir in the country, and ho did not expect it would 
bring the estimated revenue. Tno imposition of an additional silver duty was not an 
unmixiid Messing. Silver was now the oulv commodity which the people oF India 
could look upon as their treasure to help them in times of need and they would not 
wolcomo a duty on it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi observed that the impression left by tho Finance Member’s bud¬ 
get speech this year was that ho was in a slightly chastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budget speeches, which breathed the spirit of a man who 
thought that he mado no mistakes and needed no caution. ETo criticised I ho pro¬ 
gressive restriction of tho functions of the Standing Finance Commit! ee of tho 
Assembly, while tho need was for enlarging their scopn, so that all publi expendi¬ 
ture might be scrutinised. He urged that tho House should give its serious 
attention to this and to what he described as an attempt to curtail the functions of 
the Publio AocoudIs Committee also. 

Mr. J . F. Sale, (nominated official, U. P.), speaking in his private capacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for two or three generations, recognised 
that the coming changes were right in principle and was ready to work them with 
sympathy. There was prospect of the Congress party taking office in several pro¬ 
vinces, If they took up fho responsibility of office, as a few of them had had ex¬ 
perience of administrative work, they would probably need such help as tho Imperial 
services were able to give. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last yoar when had said that there would be a surplus budget this 
year. He had done so in order to get his rural grant of one crore in order to pre¬ 
pare the rural people against tiio Congress. The speaker was glad that the masses 
stood by the Congress in recent ejections. 

Mr. Jlhithuranga MudaUar declared that India had been used as tho dumping crrcuud 
for the third rate and fourth rate^experts from foreign countries. It was a rioiorimu 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in the iuterrsf of the Britishers 
In the name of efficiency large military hospitals* were bein» mainlined iai beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on tho British personnel was disproportionately 
high as compared who rna. spent on the Indian personnel. The policy of iiriuginr in 
English doctors, English nurses, English Chaplains and so on was very disgusting. 
Referring to the sugar duty, the speaker felt that the nascent industry would be lilt 
thereby. Ho particularly empinsised discontinuance of the costly Simla exodu9. 

Mr. M. 8, Aney dootarca that there was no further scope for enlargement of 
revenue. The only way open to make both ends meet was economy and retrenchment. 
Dealing with the military oxpenuture, Mr. Aney explained that, ihe gross expenditure 
really amounted to filly-five mores and eighty-five lakhs, including tho on strata- 
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gfc railway lines and the cost of tribal expeditions. The salaries for defence and 
Simla exodus were items which stood in need of drastic curtailment. Tho services 
were like fenoing which was intended to protect the Indian cultivator, but had now 
become a wild growth, absorbing all water and manure and that should go to 
cultivation. 

Sir Cowasji Jekangir referred to tho absence from the year’s speech of the usual 
explanations of principles and policies. Tho Finance Member had made his speech a 
matter of fact. He had to work under handicaps, one of which was the Constitution 
itself. He had no elected party to defend him but had the Opposition whose duty 
(Sir James Grigg interjected; “and pleasure”) is to oppose. Referring to defence 
budget Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that credit was due to tho Finance Member for the 
act that while other countries were spending more money on armament, India had 
kept expenditure on the Army stationary. Money was cheap and the Finance Mem¬ 
ber might consider ways and means for converting storling dobt into rupee debt. 

Pandit Oovinda Vallabh Pant opened by saying that it was not poseiblo in tho 
space of a few minutes available to do more than touch the fringe of the subject. 
Mr. Pant said that he found difficulty in describing the budget in a Parliamentary 
language but-(Sir James Grigg: u So did I” laughtor and applause)—he characterised 
it as a barbarous budget snen as no Finance Member presented in any oivilised 
country. He thought that the Finance Member would agree with him but Sir James 
Grigg was the victim of circumstances from which he could not escape. Mr. Pant 
called it a barbarous budget because in these enlightened days no less than 63 p. c. 
of the entire revenue of the country was devoted to defence. Mr. Pant then adduced 
arguments to show that the budget statement on defence expenditure was misleading. 

Sir James Grigg , who rose amidst cheers, said that the debate was confusing and 
contradictory. On the one side he was accused of being too optimistic while on 
the other he was criticised for under-budgeting. The Finance Member added that 
he bad listened on the usual platform of accusations of exploitation on the part of 
Biitain which had already been exposed times without number and he had therefore 
come to the conclusion that there was no prospect of cessation of this type of 
criticism until members who levelled them had to do tilings for themselves. 

Sir James replied in detail to the criticisms of the budget. Referring to tho 
arguments against the enhancement of the sugar excise duty, he said that these 
were mutually contradictory as the tax would not ruin the producer and also injure 
the consumer at the same time. Sir James concluding said that he had deliberately 
avoided answering more rhetorical and less factual speeches wliioh he thought 
were more echoes of election speeches. Considering the tone of these spoeches ho 
ought to apologise for coming before the House in such a gentile mood. Sir James 
added. U I hope the House will appreciate my more light-hearted and less abandoned 
manner. (Applause). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Official Bills 

4th. MARCH The Assembly had six official Bills before it when it met this 
morning. Mr. J. A. Thorne introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. The need for the amendment is explained as follows : One High 
Court Lae held that a guardian appointed by a Court for a minor defendant during 
the course of an original suit does not continue to be the guardian for tho suit in 
elocution of the proceedings without fresh appointment. The Bill now proposes to 
mike it dear that the appointment endures throughout all the proceedings arising 
oul of the suit, including those ic the Appellate or Revisional Court and those in 
execution of tbe deoree. ' 

Mr. G. M. F. Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
Aot. 


Indian Limitation Aot A mind. Bill 

Mr. J. D. Anderson moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act 19uS. The object of the Bill is to reduce the period of limitation 
nf sixty years for any Buit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State Tor India in 
Council to flfx years. It is explained that article 149 of the Act, which prescribes 
this period, will in future govern the suits by a province against a province or 
beJwoen a provinoo and the Federation 

Wimn the Bill was considered clause by clause Mr. Ananiisayanam Ayyangar 
moved an amendment to the effect mat the noriod of limitation proposed by the Bill 
should be 12 instead of 6 years. He pointed out that if ministers slept over the 
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rights of a province the succeeding ministers would have sufficient tune to hud out 
flaws or Acts of omission and take thorn bofore the Fedoral Court. Six years would 
°ot give thorn sufficient time. 


Indian Tea Ces3 Act Amend, Bill 

The House then passed Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan's Bill to further amen l 
the Indian Tea Cess Act of 1903. It is explained that in view of the small income 
likely to result from any duty imposed on comparatively unimportant tea exports 
from Burma and the fact that Burma is not represented on the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board which administers the funds accruing from tho duty imposed under 
Hie Act, continued application of tho Act to Burma after separation is not omy 
unnecessary but is Jikely to load to considerable friction over the distribution oi 
the Board’s efforts as between Iudia and Burma's teas. It had accordingly been 
decided to exclude Burma from the operation of the Aot and the Bill earned our 
this decision. 


Army Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham moved consideration of the Bill to further amond the 
Indian Array Act of 1911. The objects of tho Bill are explained as follows, tnuyr 
section 175 of the Army Act officers of the British wing of the army in India 
reserve of officers are* only subject to the military law when called out in tho 
military capacity. There is no corresponding provision in tho Indian Army Act lui* 
officers in the Indian wing of tho Army in India roserve of officers. It is proposed, 
therefore, to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 to put officers of tho Indian wing 
in exactly tho same position as officers in the British wing. 

Mr. Ghiasuddin strongly objected to the Bill. lie declared that the House had 
alwavs opposed the distinction between Indian commissioned officers and British 
commissioned officers and the inferior position which Indian offioers held. 

Mr. Salyamurthi said that the Army Secretary had, by means of a plausible 
speoeh, quietly tried to get the Bill passed but it oontained cru.-l and insulting dis¬ 
tinction between tho Indian and the British wing of offioers. Tbe Bill was seeking 
to perpetuate a state of things under which British offioers serving in India wore 
governed by one law made in their own country and Tndian officers were govoineu 
bv another law made in India. H 0 appealed to the House nor to stulthy itself bv 
going back on its own consistent vote against such a racial distinction. 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir said that the Bill apparently proposed to nut Indian officers 
in the Indian armv, but unfortunately there were two Acts, one for BmUHi officers 
and another for Indian officers. Even by interference the House did not want to bo 
committed to this principle. The House wanted that British and Indian officeis 

should be governed by the same Act. , , , , 

Mr. Tottenham, Armv Secretary, replvmg to tho debate pleaded that by throwing 
out the Bill the^ could not alter whatever discrimination existed between the Indian 
and British reserve of officers. He contradicted Sardar Mangal Singh’s statement 
that ii British officer of the junior rank refused to take orders from a senior Indian 
officer There was, on the contrary, complete reciprocity in these matters between 
British and Ir-lian’sections of the armv. If the Bill was rejected it would be an 
example of cutting the nose to spite one s face. 

Mr. Tottenham's motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division 
and carried by 47 votes to 46. 

In the course of the debate on the third reading of the Bill Sardar Mangal Singh 
oKorved that according to Army Secretary the racial discrimination might be a 
settled fact. But it might soon be unsettled. 

M*\ Satyamurthi opposing the Bill declared that it asked for a vote of the House 
indirectly in favour of the Indian Army Aot, as amended in 1934. U I refuse to be 
party to the Act. I rosy r be strong enough to fight the British uoA fiend ‘hum 
out. of the country, but as long as I am in this House and my friends are in tliiu 
House, T am not going to be party to any legislation, which seekt to stamp with i\ 
brand of inferiority the Indr.n officers in the Indian Army.’’ 

AL, Tottenham replying to the debate said that discussions had frayed far away 
from the subject undor disonssion. Member after member had obiuctod to tho cm. 
ir,g Avlu.v Act, but the Bill under consideration went some distil * <\ however small, 
io TTiGtd the objections. The House divided on the Bill and pa .sod it by 49 to 40 
voles. 
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‘.Voting on Budget Grants 

5th. MARCH The Assembly to-day began discussion on domands for grants 
which lasted five days. The first cut was moved on behalf of the European group 
by Mr. F. E. James who proposed that the demand under tho Finance Department 
should be redu jd by Re. 1 to consider roveuue duties. Mr. Jaraos explained that 
tho cut was not intended as a censure on the Government but to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the European group to express their views. . r .. _ , 

Mr - Janies emphasised that the purpose of the cut was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of the departmental enquiry which tho Finance Member was conduc¬ 
ting n*' a preliminary to the reconstruction of tho revenue tariff, secondly, what was the 
next step and thirdly to impress on the Government the importance of reconsidering 
the whofolquestion of duties. The policy of India was discriminating protection while 
revenue tariff might have an effect of ^discriminating protection to industries whicn 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by the Fiscal lOommission. 

Sir James Oriag replying to the debate in full silent House said that the question 
raised by the motion was an important one on which in the past had been much 
controversy. He commented on the tendency towards a change of the viewpoint 
which he had notod during the course of the debate. Sir James Grigg then enun¬ 
ciate! the principles on which Indian tariff should be based which ho divided into 
three classes ; firstly, that tariff on luxury articles should be pitched at a level yield¬ 
ing the highest revenue after taking into account tho consumers ability to pav , 
secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should be as low as possible 
con '-nt with revenue needs and thirdly, that duty on instruments of production, 
including essential raw materials, should only be imposed if the optium on luxury 
articles end moderate duty on staple articles failed to yield tho exchequer require¬ 
ment. The speakor assured the House that the question ot duties was- under close 
supervision. There are two aspects to be faced, firstly, immediate remedial action 
to protect revenue and secondly general revision in accordance with well dctmeci 
principles. Sir James Grigg emphasised, however, that it would be a folly to put 
into operation any one or two separate principles in the advance ^ of general scientific 
revision. When the posibility arose an investigation would require to bo conducted 
exclusively by the Government. 

The out motion was withdrawn. 

Jh v Haia of Kollengode moved a cut under “Executive Council” to dismiss the 
nnhuv of protection. The Raja said that the Finance Member bad made no Secret of 
Jiio strong views on tho question of protection which, the Raja saw. had oreatu 
considerable uneasiness. India must Beek greater economic scrutiny within her own 
borders, lusiead of having to export raw materials India must try to convert them 
i U to goods at home. The Raja advocated protection of agricultural product, and 

i ' r 0 S\r''uohamc<l g Zafrull ^replying said that in the matter of affording proteotion to 
industries it would be difficult to please everybody. Sir Mohammed continuing s«tu 
thai at present there already existed a fairly high tariff wall, though with -L . 

tertain industries tho degreo of proteotion afforded by it must not bo adequate. . 

ii did not matter whether the proteotion was given by means of specific 

du«i< a or by means of revenue duties. Collectively, both these categories of duties 

In effect oreatrd an atmosphere favourable for fostering industries. 

rhe ftajo of Kollcwjude's out motion was pressed to a division and was earned 
by ijfi votes to vtl The ^Assembly then adjourned. 


6th MARCH The Assembly continued discussion on cut motions on tho Budget. 
Sy*ct Afurtaza Saheb, on behalf of the Independents, wanted to move a cut of Rs. 
100 under tho Defence Department to discuss u tho persistent refusal of tho Govern¬ 
ment i<, listen to the opinion of this House in defence matters,” but Mr. Tottenham, 
Army Secretary, on u point of order, said that the party had originally intended to 
move a different cut and he had come prepared to reply on that. Mr. Tottenham 
ad Jed that two days* no! ice, required by the standing orders, had not beeu givuu of 

the now cut and ho had not sufficient time to prepare for it, 

Tho Pro8id*m uphold the point of order and Sysd Aturtaxa S of lib *hen moved 

that tho demand under I he defence department he reduced bv Rs. 100 to disouss 

Indiuniaation of the Arm>. Mr. Murtaza Sahib pointed out that the House Had repea- 
iodly urged the need of curtailing tho army expenditure and made constructive proposals 
toward^ that end. One of them was that tho Array Department should be ludiamsed. 
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But that Indianisation should not bo according to the whims of the TTar Council of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of 66,000 stationed in India 
was not wanted. Indians themselves were in a position to defend thoir frontiers. 
•Iney only wanted an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths (official) said that the cut motion on Indiauisation had become* 
a permanent feature year after year since last 15 years and it had beeu argued that 
tuu pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indiau commissioned 
ouicers in specific regiments was unfair and that the economic needs of the country 
Qid not warrant such a huge army. Mr. Griffiths put a Question to himself ; why 
must Indianisation proceed slowly, and proceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned ranks of the army in its present form was an experiment. The Gov¬ 
ernment had always desired that Indianisation must necossarily proceed slowly. Tho 
army oxisted for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did nut exi .t 
for vindicating any political theory. Mr. Griffiths maintained that there was consider¬ 
able dearth of suitable candidates, and he compared England and India in tGis 
respect. Mr. Griffiths said that the real trouble was that Indians were oi.lv 
now beginning to realise the importance of the military career. Until there was huffi- 
ciuot supply of suitable cadidates both by education and tradition to hold commissioned 
ranks it would not he possible that Indianisation would proceed faster than at present. 

Mr. SatyamurtUi in a vigorous speech declared that it had never been his mis¬ 
fortune to listen to more insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
He averted that Iudians could defend themselves and if thoy wanted foreign assis¬ 
tance it should not be difficult to buy mercenaries on better terms than British 
mercenaries, now begin paid by India for her defence. It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried as an experiment. India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a nation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the tvpe of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the British had no right to come to India for assistance in onto of 
another war. 

Bir Cowsji Jehangir said that Mr. Griffiths had stated that the independent party 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year. Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir's reply was the same that the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. When the famous Bengali lawyer brought i (1 a i np , 
number of books into the court the District Judge asked if Sir Rash Behari Ghosh 
had brought his library with him, and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh retorted tt Yes your 
Honour, to teach you law.” (Laughter). Sir Cowasji Jehangir said rhat tho indepen¬ 
dent partv brought a cut motion every year in order to toach tho men with f] u * 
mentality*of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham gave details of the Indianisation scheme, which ho h/vl 
given last year and said th u it was au experiment iu the sense that it had not been 
done beforo and the Government must have time to see whothsr that experiment 
succeeded. Ho declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding (hat 
scheme until tho results of the experiment were known. 

Syed Murtaza tiahti's cut motiou was carried without a division. 

Mr. A. Af. Joski moved a cut motion urging the Government to undertake nm- 
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Superintendents. He said that these were among the grievances but time to mention 

mT 'Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, replying to the criti- 

rkrn of reduction of house allowance to postmen in Bombay said that the Govern¬ 
ment had considered this matter carefully before taking action. They had consulted 
mft onlv the Bombay Government but also the Bombay Corporation and the Labour 
Commission and only thereafter was the reduction of two rupees monthly was made. 
He emphasised that the house allowance was not meant to cover full rent but to 
cover .xtr“ cost where the standard was high. Mr. Bewoor added that he would 
hte to correct the impression that a few and isolated grievances suggested 
staff department. The staff department gave sympathetic consideration 

"“Mr 'ESSuial Saxena moved a Congress Party cut that the demand under the 
head Department of Education, Health and Lands should be reduced by Es. 100 t 
IscussThe Question of treatment of Indians abroad. Mr. Saxona said that in most of 
iho \frican colonies Indians were pioneer in having settled long befoie Luiopoau set- 
, u”?herein tn arrive and had d aved a ereat part in the economic, moral and 
SL^d v^ a pmenTrnh"?cluts yed Germany " having butchered Britishers ami 
o^s'l^ tSeWar g^*™^** %£%”$*** £"2 

contrastTo this Indians who had sacrified thousands of lives to defend the empire 
thB War were now being hounded out of theso colonies. 

1D ^ &■ ■I*™* assured the House that the European group was hundred per 

r;.V all those who pressed for the rights of Indians abroad. The question was 
t s ; mplv one of self-respect aud honour of India but self-respect and honour of 
f ot . i'.Ju 0 f the British Empire and to suoh an extent as was possible for t.ie 
,!'■ “if orouD to help they pledged themselves both individually and as a group. 
Referring to the position of Indians in the dominion, Mr. James pointed out that 
Kefernng u y Hll h sovereign self-governing countries entitled 

‘ n i fuh people within their own borders as they thought fit That did not re- 
t0 deal wi n peopi^^^i ^ jog far be tter treatment far Indians within the 

hn* it meant that it was a problem which coaid be solved by 

strTngtlioning the Government of India s hands and showing that everyone in th.s 

country was uflitud ott it, would indicate by a reference to the action 

.. □fSi.Tdld*..! d ? se„. to b. condemned or■ .1 

, T o in Hpnlinff with the auestioa of Indians overseas. He reiterated that the 
slackness n. dealing with tne qires« equality both of entry and of status and 

°nt n . erv p^rt of *6 and ho g»vo an account of the steps taken 

settlement in c.ery p \ . proceeding Sir G. S. Bajpm resolutely 

by . ** ^tbe^uggeation Zde to‘the course of the dobate that the position of Indians 
whited the^ suggestion mane m>“ “« to Zanzibar , S ir G. 8. Bajpai said that no one 

overseas ® Government the hardships caused to Indians resident there 

regietteJ more than li e legislation, but tne only consolation was a set- 

by theclove Zse^isatbnswas in’sight. He appealed to the House to 

tlement regarding both these ^‘““"^10 for the Government to strive for the 
consider . '-it, ' tbese t ,.“ tor i eS) they had striven and the question which the House 
had to consider was whether the Government deserved to be condemaed for causes 

° r Mr :U J 3 he had 'hoped' that to promises made of equalitv 
ill Citizenship in the empire would have some more meaning than sympathy. He coaid 
• ',t pc out patronising sympathy extended to Indians for a long period of tune, which it 
ha I never been translated in practice on any oritioal occasion to any useful purpose. 
Indian settlers suffered privation, jail, segregation, exile and oonfisoation of property, 
hut no help came from the Government either here or in England Mr. Deaai asked 
iho Government why they did not take any retaliatory measure against those 
countries who had treated Indians badly under powers conferred on them on the 
Act of the Assembly passed in 1934. the fact remained that the Government of 
of India did not wish to do anything They dared not do anything. 

} Jagdiih Pruaad, who specially attended the Assembly to-day, also appealed to 
the House to consider whether it was not iu the interest of L Our people outside 
that there should bo no division on the motion and also whether the Government du 
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P ‘ deserve somo encouragement. Referring to the clove and debt decrees in Zanzi- 
iai, ne said that a settlement was in sight. Sir Jagdish pleaded : “situated as we are, 
working under conditions which we do at present, i hope the House in its calmer 
moments will agree that the only weapon which we have at present is that of moral 
persuasion, justice of our cause, rightness of our reasoning. 

me House unanimously adopted Mr. Saxena’s cut motion and then adjourned. 


P** 1 ' ^ VKCH Iq the Assembly to-day the debate on Mr. Asaf Alt's cut motion 
tr ^scuss thu Frontier policy was continued. Dr Kkan Saheb declared that the 
* JOa™ .'a * iP 0O f e in tho agency area had boon inhuman. People had been tied 

to , ben / anc * large stones had been placed on their backs. He described 
■ - ra other acts of a provocative charaoter which, lie alleged, the Government had 
i‘ ° I *’i i' 1 su ‘ as ^ Q i n f the whole village because a few telegraph posts had 

l' U f m° W i D ’ bu F ni , n £ °f houses and putting 150 innocent men in Dera Ismail- 

• in jail. He desoribed these to what ho termed ‘bideshi section of the Government 
?‘ 10 v '*® r ,° ! ,M ™ s P ,r . lts at nights and got up every morning with swollen heads 
to mudd:3 m the affairs of this country. The tribesmen were sincerely anxious to 
live in peace and as friends, but tho Government would not let them do so. If the 
uov-rnment themselves could not improve matters, Jet them hand the affairs over to 
Khadai Khidmatgars who would show them the way. The Government poiicv had 
resulted in making all the tribes united. They were going to establish a republic. 
They were not going to be frightened. 

sir Aubrey Metcalfe, .replying to the debate, said that though it was the second 
successive year m which the frontier policy had boon discussed, he found a lot of 
misunderstanding. He, therefore, restated tbo more salient points. The wisdom of 
the Durand Line policy had been questioned, but he did not wish to "o into it be¬ 
cause they had to recognise it as existing fact. A member from Peshawar had stated 
that the Government pursued their policy in m aggressive and provocative 
manner. This, again, was not correct. There was no question whatever of ageres- 
sivenes on the part of the Government but on the contrary, the Government wore 
forced to undertake the operations because of the hostility among the tribes 

Mi’. Bhulabhai TMasi moved a cut under Executive Council to discuss the general 
policy of the Government. Mr. Deasi said that the policy followed was such that 
n unesis was certain to overtake not only the Government of this country but tho 
British Empire itself. It had been said that an Englishman would do anything ng 
long as he could coin a phrase or formula to suit his acts. The position in Houth 
Afri -a &we a clue to the mind of the Government in India. A bill had been'passed 
uudu which within certain limited areas Indian settlers could own lands. This had 
been rfoSfcribed by the Agent-General as epoch-making. What it really amounted* to 
v -as the mitigation of a great wrong and yet it had been called epoch-making. Re¬ 
ferring to the railways, Mr. Desai criticised the * Government’s reasuns for refusing 
to xu.T a locomotive factory in India. He declared that Re. 1 crore that it would 
cost was nothing as compared to lta 800 crores sunk in the railways while the gain 
in tit« r,hape oi training in applied arts it would give to young men was in< ab-if Vide 
Mr. Ditsai also animadverted to the dilatory method adopted by the Govenimcm re- 
the termination of the Ottawa Agreement and replacing it bj another and 
refusal of permission to Khan Abdul Gaftar Khan to entor the Frontier Province. 

Judged bv every reasonable test ^‘' vern “ ent s record had been one of failure. 

Replying, .-ir M. /jdftuUah urged that the Government's motives should not bo 
doubled, ft was inherent >o tie ptr:„nt ConAtilmiou that the Government «d nn< 
"•la office following “ 'mt if Wftg not r J ht 0o ^,““ !“; 

aoousatior. that they dm not attach any value to the view of members m.'oriite in rho 
oomfoaabk fooling that they^ulq not .be called upon to“Z»® nffi if “t£ 

nnitnUon andefoM o .wr«^ the ^ rui ^ 0apwj , „„„ g hnw ' 

M Ce ^ thu side -ft as a co-ordim,.i.£ aulhuniv. Bui 

Uiere wsf nt«o LI who wonld not agree that « gmil deal 

■ emamod to u ' ir *’ at .-° say that no progi-ass bud at u!l boon 

mace wa6 a too awsepiivi J JjnjuatihivuJe criticism 1 

Mr - % ^ D f»i'8 cut potto, slid that the Com- 

meiee Member had P lact ‘“;^ accepted the charges made by the Oposit.on. Bv, 
only eoiM was tlu. mu .noma on ww« tendency on the nnrt of ih.‘> Cmesit.' -i 

io oreOtt ?paXho^r , 'd , o4" , ‘!^ <s ey h “ d ,1oi!C - ^»e t'oummreo Mum or * 
Cl admission o 1 ; ?hVn° ^ Constitution was v v rnr^on f .-r 

Of appreciation on ne p»rt of the Opposition. Mr. A,my nest toeV up ihc »;«i- 
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wav administration and said that seventeen years ago the railways had agreed to 
make contributions to the Central Government (A voice : Thirty-six crores) annually 
but to-day they were unable to meet their own demand, having wiped out even tho 
reserve funds. Had the Government been responsible to the people, this state of 
affairs would not have happened. “We have been reduced to this stato of insolvency 
and those responsible come and tell us that there should be a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they have done.” ...... . . . t 

Sir Frank Noyce , speaking on behalf of the Government, said that he claimed to 
bo neither an administrator nor a politician. He wished he had the qualities of a 
politician because a politician had the capacity of making the worse appear better. 
The Commerce Member had made it a good case of what the Government had done. 
He would add that the Government had done as could be done under the present 
constitution. Ho claimed the Government had done their utmost in the field of health, 
education and agriculture and referred to the large sums spent on the Agricultural 
Research Department, which has done really good work. He would ask tho House 
to give credit wherever it was due. 

Pandit Qovindballav Pant asked why should the Government encourage tho ex¬ 
port of gold and put on a duty, which hampered tho imports of silver V India used 
to hoard silver and gold in ancient times and this attracted foreigners. \\ as it now 
tho policy to wipe out all this precious metal before the foreigners went out of the 
country ? He declared that unless there was some co-oporation of Indian members 
in tho Government of the country the wicked system could not stand, and he appealed 
to the Indian members to join the Opposition in putting an end to it. They had 
been asked to show their genius in the provinces, which would now be autonomous. 
But what could these provinces do when the fundamental and central fact was that 
the Government of the country amounted to an army of occupation. What could the 
provinces do until and unless the superior services, manned by the foreigners, were 
replaced bv economically paid Indians, who would do their work in a missionary 
spirit ? What was tho good of tying them hand and foot and then asking them 

Sir 'James Grigg said that the parly, who sought to censure the Government for 
manifold sins of commission and omission, were about to face a momentous choice. 
In six or seven provinces they were in a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon¬ 
sible opposition and unresponsible Government. Jf they decided to accept offices, tney 
would take up the burden of that task, which men had up to now found most difficult 
of all, namely, governing himself and fellowraen wisely and well. It was a noa \ 
burden, but it was also an endless adventure. They could expect no eas ?’ 
solutions. Sir James concluded : “The hour of choice is at hand. I often ha e ' _ 
accused of selfishness and dishonesty. So have most of rnv fellow conn ryme , 
have tried to serve India. But I hope the House will behove when I say I pt*j. . 

all or us pray, that in the next few weeks Indians will make a wise cnoict. Ana i 

they make tho choice they ought to make, I hope that in time they will 
little more sympathy the efforts and mistakes of their predecessors. 

Tho motion was pressed to a division and earned by 68 votes to 48, and the 
Uoubu adjourned. 

10th MARCH i- The Assembly discussed the Nationalist Party's cut motion to-day 
ceuMuing the Government on its reprove policy, which was adopted by til v 
to it 5 p. m. the guillotine was applied and all the demands foi giants v.uo 
pushed without any division. 

Protest AOAissr Fepekssiye Policy 

Mr Ahhil Chandra Vvlla moved a cut of Re. 100 under the head Executive 

Council r<; discuss the Government's rqjrestfvo policy. Mr. Dutm said that the 
Gov-'innion; h repressive policy hud led to restrictions of freedom * of spueon, 

association, pret-s uml all other legitimate activities. He said that be ha I 
n long charge-shoot against the Government and enumerated the following 

among'his counts of complain* (1) continuance of emergency repressive measures 
adopted to mot civil (l»«oWwnce, (2) nearly two-thousand young m-n worn -still 
defamed n jail* without trial. (8) new orders of extarntneni and internment, (4) oon- 
linued ban on Cteugress and other organisations, gioui s ut prisons and buhvidmM, «n) 


MHIVU I'ilU VU .* 

noe-rufu'n of pn-peiiy taken possession of duiuig civil do 
pi-M:s. i i’) crop: of prosecutions for sedition, particularly 
elections and (#• ban on the Independence Day resolution 


tsobedience, (6) gagging 


in connection with rho 
and consequent arrests and 
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house searohes. His contention was that on the admission of the Bengal Government 
themselves the position regarding terrorism in Bengal had improved since 1932. More¬ 
over, there was no civil disobedience in all these four or five years. Why wore tho 
Government then continuing these measures and refusing to release detenus whom 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved ? Their plea now 
was that there would be recrudescence of terrorism if the detenus were released. II, 
in other words, meant onco a detenue, over a detenue. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil declared that to say that there was no reprossion was some¬ 
thing that his side of the House could not believe. Mr. Gadgil said that tho inde¬ 
pendence pledge which had boon allowed in 1934, 35 and 36\vas suddenly banned on 
January 26, 1937. This was a trap laid in the idea that Congressmen would break 
it and spoil their chaDces in the elections. “But the Government proposes and God 
dispqscs.” 

Mr. 8. K. Som traced the genesis of tho cult of tho bomb and revolver in Bengal 
,n the days of the partition and intense repression of the youth of Bengal ever .since. 
Most re. i-^cted and innocent persons at .tho instance of the pnlico spies who wero 
selected from the scum of society had been externed or detained without a trial. If 
mch things would go on for any length of time, ho would only say that tho day of 
tl*«i hmeaucracv was numbered. 

Mf. P. A t Panerjce, supporting, declared that detention without frial, which was 
nn emergency measure in other countries had become part and nareol of every d o 
Government in India. It had resulted in untold misery and suffering of families aud 
Ted to Fuiuid&B and deaths. He referred to continued detention of Mr. Subhnsh 
Chandra Bose and said that it had completely shattered his health. Ho had no 
sympathy with terrorists, hut he was constrained to state that Government mi-thods 
were responsible for driving young men into the terrorist fold. Tho Government had 
tried repression but it had failed. 

Mr. K. iV,7 ntanain said that more than overt acts of repression was the atmos¬ 
phere of repression in which the soul of the country was cramped and dwarfed. He 
illustrated this by reference to an incident during the salt satvugraha march from 
Trichinopolv to Vedaranyara under the leadership of Mr. Rajagopalae'hari when villa¬ 
gers had been terrorised by an order that any one who supplied food to the march¬ 
ers would be abetting their crime. 

Sir Srinivasa Surma said that apart from those, who had been alrnady detained 
durinc the last twelve months, there had been not a single case of fresh detention 
ll.i had on several o(regions discussed tho problem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson and ho could say without fear of contradiction 
that there was no ono to whom detaining person without trial was raoie hateful 
than file Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. BhuMhai Dcsai said that it was usual with Governments whenever they 
wanted to restrict the liberties of individuals or groups to come forward with the 
justification that it was only in the interest of the State, one of tho sponsors of tho 
Civil Liberties Union he wanted to expose the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, as far a3 civil liberties of India wer« cnnoflrnod woa 
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Sir Henry Craik refuted the suggestion that the Government interfered in 
elections, and he deolared that from almost every province reports had been 
reoeived that the majority of Government servants; who possessed votes voted for 
the Congress (laughter). As regards the Independence Day Pledge, the Home 
Member said that the language which accompanied the declaration of independence 
contained in tho pledge was highly seditious and there was no inconsistency in having 
allowed it during previous years and banning it now, because the pledge was never 
repeated in any widespread or broadcast way during any of the previous years. 

Referring to terrorism in Bengal. Sir Henry admitted the improvement in the 
situation, but it would be unjustifiably optimistic to take the view that the 
movement was completely wiped oat. He olaimed that tho improvement in the 
situation was reflected by a steady policy of relaxation of restrictions now being 

S nrsued by the Bengal Government. He referred in conclusion to tho tendency on 
part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over from methods of individual 
assassination to methods of mass revolution. He informed the House that within 
the last two years some forty or fifty Indian students, trained in these methods in 
Russia and financed by the Communist International, had penetrated into this 
country and the Government should be armed with proper powers to deal with them. 
The House adjourned till the 12th, 


Debate on the Finance Bill 

12th MARCH Sir James Grigg moved to-day that the Bill (Finance Bill) to 
fir the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into certain parts of British 
India, to vary the excise duty on sugar leviable under the Sugar (Excise Daty) Act 
of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable under the. Indian Tariff Act of 1934, to vary 
the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silvor (Excise Duty) Act of 1930, to fir 
maximum ratos of postage under the Indian Post Office Act of 1898 and to fix rates 
of income tax and super tax, be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Khart, the first speaker of the Congress party, said that they bad been asked 
to consider the Indi n Finanoe Bill, the purpose of which was to find money for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operations of the Government of India. His 
submission was that it ought to be called not the Indian Financial Bill but Indian 
Fleecing Bill. The moneys raised were intended for Indian Army and Indian 
Civil Services, the people of India coming hardly for auy consideration. The army 
Moloch ate away half. It was not Indian army though it was called su. This army 
occupation was for the purpose of terrorising peoplo so that exploitation of tho 
people of India might go on merrily. The civil administration on which large sums 
were expended centred round the I. C. 8. who were “hurra Bahebs” possessing 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of the country and to the benefit 
of England. He drew attention of the House to the absence of any provisiou in the 
budget proposals for the village uplift work whioh the Government has started as a 
political stunt in previous years because of the elections. What had happened to 
their village uplift schemes 7 The villages remained where they were but the 
money meant for my purpose was lifted up (Laughter). 

Pandit Krishnakanta Malaviya dwelt at length on the Government’s currency 
ratio policy nnd their refusal to change the Is. 6d. ratio and asked the Finance 
Member whether he know how much loss the country had suffered on account of 
(his. Tho Finarme Member did this because he was the ora ploy an of the people 

who had sent him to India and he looked to their interests. Pandit Malaviya added 

that the Finance Bill was a consolidated demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confidence. He would ask the House to vote for it if it was satisfied that the 
administration of last year was carried out satisfactorily in the interests of the 
oonntry if uot to throw it out. 

Dr. Khan Saheb , opposing consideration of the Finanoe Bill, detailed the grievances 
of the frontier people, laying special emphasis on what he termed official interference 
in tho last elections. 

When Dr. Khan 8aheb was making allegations of corruption against officials of 
the Frontier Government, 8ir Aubrey Metcalfe rose on a point of order and asked 
tho President to give a ruling whether the speaker could make defamatory statements 
against a person, who was not m the House to defend himself. The President 

ruled that while members had the privilege of oritiotoing the executive they should 

not rnuko defamatory statements. 

The speaker had not finished when the House adjourned. 
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1 3th MARCH General discussion on the Finance Bill continued to da v. Mr. 

11,1 ™ siirain e his speech, strongly urged the Government to give 
t)io Tf*i, n tv°?\ ° th ® ira P. rovwn ent of agriculture and industry. Signor Mussolini, 
*''/*? D'ctatoj,, whom ho met, gave indication of his interest in Italian agri- 
ahr'm u. i ’ IU e of . bis pre-occupation with world events, ho made enquiries 
; i ■•••an potatoes imported into India. Tho speaker wanted the Finance Mtm- 
K ' ^ m,,3 T r . solicitude for Indian agricultural produce. Again, when tho 

\ IBlie(i the Liverpool Salt Works, he found a variety of salt termed -‘Dutch 
r!!Iro ]t h ?, d , been p K. cll3n f^ for butter from Holland. Hid the Indian 

ndvnn * n do an y tWng similar to that ? Many foreign banks were carer to 
f,jf. w “2"fy on agricultural produce and he wanted the Reserve Bank of India 
than ijovcrnraent Paper Agncu tluaI P r ° auce > he declared, was better liquid assets 

would M a l the J ndi ? n delegation to the Imperial Conference, which 

, , ■ .| d ^ir Mahomed. Zafrullan. ^should earnestly take' up wirn other empire 

I'nliii!' ! * ^ necessity of securing, for India equality of status. R. f r-n r to i?i* 
i ' f ;* r^ta..rates between India -and Burma, Mr. Das declared that tho 

1'* t )f iad dehberalely . introduced this mischief so that Indian busi- 

n^men should lose their custom in Burma. Mr. Has emphasised how lakhs of 

i ^ In Btlr ° la ^9 u,d he hard put to carry on correspondence with their 

kinsmen in India out of their meagre income. 


Mr L. K. Maitra described the budget disenssions in the Assembly as tho annual 
•siiral CMomooy , euphemistically called voting on demands, refusal of supplies etc 
Even if there was any adverse vote, the Government took do notice of it and went 
on- functioning .as ,i nothing had happened. Referriug to the Homo Member’s 'Vate- 
ment that tlioro had been recontly a relaxation in repressive policy Mr Maitra 
declared that the claim too often advanced that m V oh was being done foMht? re¬ 
clamation of detenus by the Bengal Government was hollow. He said that this so-onlleH 
. reclamation scheme did not even touch the fringe of tho problem and for ' the -7, 
pardonable siu of criticising this policy the Bengal Government had forfeited tho W? 
nty of thB “Amanda Baz3r Patrika.” Mr. Maitra condemned the poliuv of segrJ^Uh^ 
the dotenuo by sending them away to places whero the climate did hot suft ^17 
He referred to individual cases of suicide which had recently occurred at Deoli 
one or two othpr places owing to misery and privation. 1'u particular ho nointnd 
out how an operation for appendicitis was delayed for 6 months on tho ground tw 
tie; clloiitio of Deoli was unsuitable with the' result that a detenu committed —rS?; 
to end Ins guttering In another instance a brilliant graduate thoueh tb.mr.u „ii 
r,d.as..l was subjected fo extreme persecution by the police, ’in m'my c^e t ,; 
allowances granted were too small to meet their own expenses am) their dependents 
Mr. Ramuaray*n Singh argued that the Government should be the sunreme or|! . n j 
satmn of tho people established according to law for tho good of the nooidc i„ , ' 
absonu,.; oflaw’there was -no government and in the absence ol envo'rnmoj tho 
quaUtao of iho Fmaoco Bill did not arise ( auzhter) The Govarnnim \ in r. i /LzS 
Bomly agents ol British ^plotters. 6 *' wwniwftt in Ittlii wot* 

L*la tihamlai criticised the Government’s snear v 1 r v.w r . 4 . • 
killing tho weak and inefficient factories. Attack^ -\ ' \ ' A. f S , ,n /i ]i as ? ne 
khM flat if the Board considered the constrS i ^ ^ iard ^ 8 l ,Gftkm ‘ 
fho interests of railways, no matter how necessary it u . ? t ar l ICU i5 r load ™ not to 
a road to bo ■ ■ instructed Th r.-ason underivine Li X n ,® « !,0W 1 RUuh 
providod English men with means of exploitation* ffiliLi ’ "a., that Ilia railways 
goid tho Guvernmont woo t- Mowing an onen d f v r ®6ard>ug the export of 
suited British interests. Dealing with the promised nrovr;n«V«t tr ‘4 e r ’° ,vy!t 
compared it to a worn out garment anfeiid ? i XL to Al' my 

oiRces, it would soon return this worn out garment tS the Governmcot ° S ' 

Mr. MttUmrunga Mudaiiar said ti nt the Pino n „ 
tixpk.it:tlion of tii country. Urging revision f’*- was designed for continued 
oliadci;I die Finance Member ie nrove'«h.? ai tul , Bala '.V scales f in epoakio 
•tl,m' so'.iries won; now lm than ; en yl' - th « numb!,r «f Kuroponn officers and 
solum r»di in had b«m «p!m;«a by a E u *« reg.ir.J S the R-dway Board the 

Member why ho did not extond t)> - to,m r -he spenkes asked the (. unni-rco 

done in the case of Sir wurthrie Russell for ° te,r h "«h8ven.lra Ron as had boon 


thn speaker 
aooep' ^ 


i H 
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15th MARCH Mr. M . Al.t laliar resuming his speech on the Financo Bill to-dav 
criticised the working of several departments or the Government and particularly 
referred to the plight of agriculturists, for whom, he said, the Government had done 
nothing. Unless the Govornraunt were prepared to revise thnir land revenue assess¬ 


ment, thern could be no hope of emancipation of the agriculturist. The best method 
of doing this was to appoint special committoe. Bo had many grievances against tho 
Finance Department, the principal ones being, firstly, abrogation of the Oandhi-lrwin 
Pact, secondly, abolition of tho export duty on raw hides and skins, whereby tho 
tanning industry of Madras had been ruined and thirdly, the method of assessing 
income was defective. ITe bitterly complained of what he called curtailment of the 
lights of members of the Bouse by the Government passing the new question rules 
aud bv disallowing raotious of adjournment. 

Sir 77. P. .1 tody said that for the first time tho shadow of Federation had hung 
over the budget and was responsible for the introduction of several now features. 
Excise and Corporation tax had been put under separate heads, the Provincial loan 
fund would bo done away with and a new head created under the title 
‘'payments to the Crown representative”. While admitting tho justification for tho 
m-to of optin ism in regard to the credit and revenue positions, Sir H. P. Mody 
reiterated Ins conviction that tho economic condition of the masses had not materially 
improved. Tho problem was how wealth could be created. Sir [[. P. Mody advocated 
more liberal protection policy among methods for economic development. The timn 
had come, ho mud, for the clarification of the principles laid down by the Fiscal 
1 Commission. Sir H.P. Mody proceeded to urge for the appointment of a permanent Tariff 
Board on the lines of the import duties advisory commruittee and wanted 
to kortw what the Government of India’s intention was regarding tho 
Federal provincial lists which regulated the sphere of tho Federal Government 
;m-l provinces as to the development of industries and whether tho Government 
had applied their mind to the question of sotting up some machinery to co-ordinate 
tli» li.bonr legislation. 

Sir Muhammad Ynlub advocated the cause of tho Delhi people in tho matter nf 
Govcniraeut appointments. Be said that although attached to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from the Punjab Government. Tie then criticised Bin Govern¬ 
ment's policy in the sphere of education. The Government of India, ho said, had 
done a thing to implement the reoommeudations of tho Unemployment Committee of 
the United Provinces, though thoy had publicly admitted a good deal of substance 
in it. 


10th, MARCH Mr. A . C. Dutta strongly criticised the “halfhearted and halt¬ 
ing” policy of protection of the Government of India and the dilatory procedure 
.. 1 I to carry out that, policy. He said that protection in India hid eomo to 
mean not only protection of Indian industry, but British industry as well, and tho 
Indian consumer paid for both. But even this halting policy was now on its last 
legs, thanks to the present Finance Member, who not only did not believe in the 
main filar.!? of the accepted fiscal policy of the country he served, but did not even 
Mievo in industrialisation. Mr. Pntta proceeded to examine in detail the views of tho 
Financo Member ; whom he characterised as an “economic rebel.” For instance, tho 
Finance Mrinhur'ri view that industrialisalion was no cure for unemployment was a 
travi'S 1 * of truth. Mr. .Dutta urged that the goal of India must bo maximum in- 
dlistriplisat iuii aud for this purpose the policy of protection should be overhauled and 
made info one bold theory and thorough going in operation. Bis exhortation was to 
judnsti ialiso or to polish. 

iMr }ia.ry (Jidney dealt with tho hardship caused by the provincial domicile quali¬ 
fication insisted upon by provinoial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
ninl dnrniuijed Europeans and strongly urged the Home Member to tnke immediate 
st< pa to remedy the position, Bo said that Indian domicile ought to be*a sufficient 
i| lAifieatmu ilo then referred to what he described as indignity, which Moth 
JJhngclinnd Suui, a moe 1 ryup^jdud member of the flouso, had been subjected recently. 
\n bn. experience of public life uf forty years tho speaker ha 1 never heard of a 
such as this, of a member of tho House being uiTustod without duo enquiry. 

Mr. Gam/a Singh i Burma) said that as the repiwmt alive of Burma hn wanted < > 
giw exprett’ort to i hit viewd of tho people of Burma for tho Uit owashn. At the 
-infest h M wu.dd ri-innid the House that the attitude nf the British Government whatever 
n was. whether Harmi or India, towards subject r.icos, hnlaKviys been stop rnnherlv, 
A major part of the taxes collected was utilise! for maintaining the army of oocupa- 
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tion which had reduced the people to slaves. Referring to tbo indignities to which 
Indians ovorseas wore subjoined, Mr, Gunga Singh held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been “slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad.” Mr. Singh complained” that the Government had failed fn 
listen to ttie request made to them that with' the' separation servants of tho postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to ho transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to be transferred to Burma if they liked. 

Dr. Ziauddin dealt with the elements of uncertainty in tho existing system of 
examination, particularly of competitive examination. The American universiies had 
been conducting research into this problem. Dr, Ziauddin declared that examinations 
(lid not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose tho subjects in 
which question papers were easy. Referring to the imposition of excise duty Mr. 
Ramsay Soott pointed out that what the Government had givon with ono hard they 
took away with tho other and in other words the industry was now paying for its 
own protection. When protection was put on'no excise was suggested by either the 
Government or tho Tariff Board. He concluded that tho Government seemed to bo 
us much fo. blame for the present position as tha industry and ho felt that very eloso 
co-operation between the Government and tho industry was required. He hoped that 
tho Tariff Bunrd would consider tbtjso points' and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals. 

Mr. Avinuahilinyam Chrtty compared Sir James Grigg’s budget with the bnlanco 
sheet of a business concern. Sir James Grigg’s proposals, he contended, did nut 
seriously tackle the problems before tho country, namely, poverty, unemployment and 
raising ‘the level of commodity prices. Ila accused the Government for. not heeding 
to- the wishes of the Opposition In the matter of the development of industries, 

Dr. P. N Banerji compared tho budgets of the provinces with the Centra since 
the Inauguration of the Muntagu-Chelrasford Reforms, lie oamo to the uomdusion that 
several of the provinces were much w*rse off than the Centre. A part of the trouble 
was due to the inequitous Meston Award. He said thut unoertaintv of Central 
finances and the fact that tho now provinces had been creatod had prevented Sir 
Otto Niemever to do justice to Bengal. Dr. Batierjee demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of the export jute duty and a substantial portion of tho income tax pro¬ 
ceed!*. This, he said, was not an unreasonable demand. The speaker held that the 
financial difficulties of the various Governments were due to the lack of foresight. 

17lh MARCH : In the’Assembly to-day the Congress party’s amendment that tbo 
salt duty of Ry. 1-4 be reduced to He. 1 were rejected bv 53 votes to 5t, 

Tho Assembly to-day took up consideration of the Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Mr. Auanihanayanam Ayy-mgar moved tho Congress party’s amendment to clan*.- > 
to reduce tho halt duty from Rs. 1-4 to Re. 1. Mr. Ayyangar said that considering 
that next to air and water salt was an article of universal consumption tin* duty on 
it should be outirely abolished, but the amendment was a moderate ono nnd tilv 
wanted reduction, lie argued thut tho salt tux went against the two pnnoipbw Uih \ 


11 ' . r» v 1 v w M ^ |'i luL i j m 1 o lillti 

down bv the taxation enquiry committee, namely .that duty should not 
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duty by <4 votes ^ •»*. 
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Sir James Origg opposing the amendment said that at present the sugar industry 
received protection of over 200 per cent and the Government’s proposal was to reduce 
it by 1-lbth and he opined that this could hardly be said to be making the industry 
impossible. Referring the threat of closing down factories if the duty was not with¬ 
drawn the Finance Member said that this threat if carried out would bo political 
and not economic. The Government's view was that this duty would ultimately prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. . ...... 

Mr. Shamlal moved the next amendment reducing the price of postcard to half 

an °Sir Frank Noyce opposing the amendment said that acceptance of the motion 
would cost the department sixty-two lakhs of rupees on the assumption that the 
number of postcards sent in India in 1937-38 would be 400 millions against 3.u 
millions in 1935-36, including Burma. He would have liked to declare special bonus 
and dividend in ]937 which was the eentonary year of post office in India, but this could 
only be done bv mortgaging the future. So long as the posts and telegraphs depait- 
meat remained'a commercial department, it most itself meet its own cost of any 
r eduction in the rate. Sir Frank paid a handsome tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Bewoor, Mr. Pursell and the late Sir Thomas Ryan. The Assembly then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH :—Babu Sri Prakasa moved the next amendment to-day that in 
case of book patterns and sample packets for the first five tolas (instead of 'i and half 
tolas proposed in the bill) or a fraction thereof in tho rate would be six pies and 
for everv additional five tolas or a fraction thereof in oxcess of the five tolas tho rate 
would be six pics. He said that the amendment was a modest one. 

Mr. Bujona supported the amendment. The amendment was rejected without 

dlV The House adopted the next amendment which was also supported by the Gov- 
ernment tlie effect of which would be that registered newspapers weighing ten tons 
(instead of eight proposed in the bill) would be charged quarter anna and for weight 
exceeding ten tolaa and not exceeding twenty tolas the charge would be hair anna. 

There wa3 some discussion on Babu Sri Prakasa s amendment suggesting t t 
more than one copy of a registered newspaper of the same date shall be allowed to 
be sent at the rates fixed therefor if the total weight is within permissible limits. 

Mr Bewoor said that the rates for the carriage of newspapers were extremely low, 
i Q 'act lowest in the world. The Government was already losing heavily on news¬ 
papers nud were not prepared to make farther experiments as it was not possible to 

CBt Cowasii Jchangir on the other hand opposed it, stating that newspapers would 
resort to print on flimsy papers, rendering the leading of such newspapers very ditu- 
cult. Mr. Saxena said that concession would grease the circulation of newspapers 
among villagers who would be benefited. Sir Frank Noyce said that no fut er •- * 

cOBBion to newspapers was possible, as it was the Government which was 
Rb. 12.50,000 annually on press telegraph rates Mr Asaf Alt saul that the accepj 
j Mfl of the amendment would result in stimulating the newspaper industry, mdirectl. 
encoaragiug mass education and increased commercial activity etc. °ir A, 
Gkuinati opposed the amendment which was negatived without division. 

Thu remainder clauses of the Bill having been adopted, the president cal e p 
the Financo Member to move the final reading of the bill. 

Sir James Origg said that he did not propose to make a motion to-day. 

Before the House adjourned till the next day, Sir Frank Noyce said that urgent 
reuueats bad reached them to provide time for the remaining stages of the Aiya 
Mania#' Validation Bill whioh had, they wore assured, become an agreed measure 
Bubjeolfto the amendments and he had to inform the House that this item of busi- 
nJ would bo added to to-morrow’s list at the end of Govern mentbusiness P** down 
for tho dav If the Government business was not disposed in time to admit uns 
item being taken to-morrow, the Government would endeavour to provide time for u 
on March 30 or 31. Tho House then adjourned. 

Restoration or Sugar Duty 

20th MARCH :—The galleries wore packed to full and a tense atmosphere pre- 
vaikd in the Assembly to-day when the Finance Member presented tho Finance Bill 
w ii. the ...commendation from tho Governor-Goaeral restoring the additional sugar 
excise and the price of postcard. Sir James Grigg said that the amendments carried 
bv iho House would result in a loss of over two orores. Without entering into the 
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question the Finance Member said that the Government of India oould not acquiesce 
in accepting the budget unbalanced. 

There was a lengthy disoussiou on the constitutional propriety of the Government's 
action in which Mr. Bhulabliai Desai, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Aney, Sir Yamin 
Khan and Mr. Pant participated. 

Mr. Desai declared that the best recommendation that the Governor-General could 
have made on this occasion was to dissolve the Assembly and adjourn it sine die until 
the Government came to its senses. Sir Cotoasji Jehangir regretted the attitude of 
the Government. Mr. Aney said that the Governor-GeDeral’s recommendation was 
defiance of public opinion. Sir Yamin Khan said that the action of the Government 
was sure to create an atmosphere of bitterness and hostility, specially at a nme when 
the Congress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Pant condemned * the despotism of 
the Government. 

The House rejected the motion of Sir James Grigg by 67 to 40 votes. 

Thereafter at the request of the Finance Member the President endorsed the Bill 
with ce-tification to the effect that the Assembly had failed to pass the Bill in rbe 
form recommended by the Governor-General. 


Ary a Inter-Marriage Validity Bill 

After lunch the House passed a number of supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Hr. Khare’s Bill to validate inter-marriages of a class Hindus known as 
Arya Samajists. The Assembly then adjourned till March 30. 

Ban on Calcutta Procession 

30th. MARCH In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the President Btated 
that he had received notice of an adjournment motion from Mr. Mohanlal Saksena 
regarding the ban on processions and other demonstrations placed by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta. 

Sir Henry Craik , objecting to the motion, pointed out that the order had presum 
ably been issued under the ordinary statutory legal authority and as such, according 
to a previous ruling by the Chair it could not be made the subject of an adjournment 

^Mr! Saksena wanted to know under what law the order had been issued. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Government of India had no information about the 
order The notice of the adjournment motion had been received by him ooh five 
minutes ago aud he had no time to make enquiries, 

Mr. Bhulabkai Desai observed that every single act of the Government of India 
would be in exercise of some statutory authority and if the Home Member’s conten¬ 
tion was correct then there was no order, however atrocious, which could bo the 
subject of an adjournment motion. Air. Desai added that if .the Homo Member 
wanted time to make enquiries he was willing to agree to an adjournment of consi¬ 
deration of the subject. 

The President oruored the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. ^ksena's 
motion to stand oyer all after tho adjournment, the President said that it was for 
the membor who moved a motion like that to give all the facts in support ».f his 
motion, but sometimes it might nuc be possible for him to get access to the facts There 
were two ways of dealiug with this matter. One was that it was a matter of’ pro¬ 
vincial cencern and had nothing to do with the Government of India, but the Chair 
could not on that ground rule the motion out of order. Bnt if it was shown that 
th ; s order of the Police Commissioner of Calcutta was passed in the uiuur.islration 
of the ordina 3 law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of ord.u. The 
CLair .vould, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjournment sa that 
tho Home Member, if possdde, could give further information. Otherwise, he would 
decide it on the facis as they stood. 

Indian Oaths Act 

Senry Cratfc tUn moved^ consideration of the Bill to further amend th Irdiau 
Ofith^ Act, 1873, See* 1 • , n ’ r x °* Act made it obligatory open al! peir’ons 

who bo lawfu y might give evidence to make Ms oa h mi ullii - 

mation and section U& o.tue^ ^deuce Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who wero no J- ■ ’ un deistanding question put ?* them at.d irom 

having rational answers to uost questions by reason of tender years ft'-.. 

Mr. Ana'(illias a V a ' ,i : ; V ' ■‘yf**« or moved an amendment that the Bill be oirtulaitd 
for eliciting i'" bll ° °P a ' }n thereon 31, 19 .j7. 

to 
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There were several speeches for and against the Bill. Sir Henry Craik agreed 
to Mr. Ananthsyanam’s motion for circulation which the House unanimously adopted. 


Ban on Calcutta Procession (Contd.) 

When the House reassembled after luuch the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any further facts regarding the Calcutta ban on processions. 

Sir Henry Craik stated that the orders had been issued under the Calcutta Pplice 
Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Aot. He also referred to a previous ruling by 
the Chair on a similar order relating to Calcutta. 

Mr. Saksena pointed out that the orders, that were passed, whether judicial or 
executive, were certainly passed under some law, but had still been made the subject 
of adjournment motions. He added that hartal against which a ban had been imposed, 
was not a local affair, but an All Jndia matter. 

The President observed that it was a- well-established parliamentary rule that an 
order passed in ordinary administration of law, whether by the judicial authority or 
a Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted authority, could not be the subject 
of an adjournment motion. As regards the facts the Chair had been furnished with 
information by the Home Member that the order was passed by the Police Commis¬ 
sioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act. If there was any grievance in respect of an order like that the remedy 
must be sought under the law under which the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there was any such remedy. But if there was not, that could not be tho 

? ;round for moving a motion of adjournment of business in the Assembly. He, thera- 
ore, ruled the motion out of order. 


Civil Procedure Codi Amend. Bill 

Mr. A. J. Thorne next moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908. The object of the Bill is explained as follows. The code lays 
down that where a defendant is minor the court shall appoint a proper person to oe 
guardian for the auit for such a minor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
appointment made during the course of the original suit endures during the proceed¬ 
ings on appeal. There is no provision in tbe code requiring fresh appointment of 
guardian# for execution of the proceeding following the suits. The Bill proposes to 
make clear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the suit, includiug those in any appellate or revisional court and those in the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. 

Mr. Ana nth a sa yan am Iyenyar , who had given notice of an amendment proposing 
circulution of the Bill for eliciting opinion, said that he did not propose to move It. 

The House agreed to the Bill being taken into consideration and passed. 

Red Cross Bociity Amend. Bill 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
Aot 1920. The Bill is intended for the following purposes. The Red Cross Society Act, 
1930, transferred seven per cent of the corpus of funds vested in the Indian Red 
CrobS Society to form the capital of a new Society to be set up in Burma. It has 
now been found necessary to pass the consequential legislation in respect of the 
Jndiari Red Cros 9 Society Act, 1920. Having received her share of tbe corpus Burma 
must be deleted from the second schedule to this Act and arithmetical changes 
rnufcr be made in percentages of shares of each subsidiary Society in India in the 
remainder of the corpus. . ... 

Mr. Ananthacayanam Iyengar moved an amendment urging circulation or the 
Bill for eliciting opinion. He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Society. 

Mr. TiJtenha?n referred to the admirable work of the Red Cross in peace ana war, 
and suid that it merited support of the Bouse. 

Mr. Ayyo.ngar's amendment was rejeoted and Hie motion was passed. 

Indian Soft Coke Ckss Act 1 

Sir M(thornme<l Zafruilah Khan moved consideration of a Bill to reconstitute the 
tomrniiun; constituted under tho indi m 8of»; Coke Cess Act 1929. The Bill proposes 
certain ra-'idjostment of representation of nun-official bodies on the Committee. 
Mr Mah >m;.*d stated that a number of amendments had been received for circulation 
of the Bill, but he suggested that the Bill bh referred to a Select Committee. 


MINIS' 
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Bill to Amend & Repeal Certain Enactment 

31*t. MARCH : —The House continued discussion of Mr. Bartley's Bill to amend 
certain enactments and repeal certaiu other enactments. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment that the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1935 be omitted. Babu Sri Prakasa pointed out that if this Act was repealed the iaked 
fact that it was made by the Governor-General despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated. He thought that it should continue to stand as a permanent 
blot on the statute book and as an indication that despite the verdict of the House 
some outside authority forced it on them. 

Mr. Bartley confessed that he had been puzzled by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr. Sri Prakasa wanted the act to continue on the statute 
book out of affection for it. Now he knew it was not affection. It was actuated by 
somo such motive as underlay the exhibition of instruments of punishment in some 
parts of the world. He. however, thought it better to remove the Act and trust the 
people to know enough of the provisions of tho Government of India Act without an 
artificial reminder of this kind. 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 


Bill to Amend Law of Evtdenci 

Sir Henry Crnik moved that the BiU to amend the law of evidence in respect of 
certain commercial documents be circulated for the purpose of elioiting public opinion 
thereon. The need for the Bill explained as follows :— 

Certain commercial documents of various kinds are bv the practioo of merchant" 
accepted as evidence and taken as prima fade correct but in a court of law they 
cannot in the absence of consent by parties b8 admitted in evidence without tostf- 
mony as to their genuineness or correctness of statements made therein. Tho result 
is that a party desirous of delaying the proceedings can often insist on tho other 
side getting commissions issued to taka evidence as to the facts which are for all 
practical purposes sufficiently established by tho documents in question. The Bill is 
intended to provide that commercial documents which are aeoepted as prima faeis 
correct in commerce circles may be admitted in evidence without formal pi iof. a 
list of such documents has been prepared in consultation with commercial associations 
and the local Governments and is included in the schedule to the bill, power being 
reserved to the Government of India to add to the list from time to time and to 
remove items therefrom. 

Sir Henry Crnik after explaining the Bdl stated that th9 documents mentioned 
in the hedule were as full and comprehensive as possible but they might not te 
beyond criticism and the Bill was intended to be circulated in order that suggestions 
for additions and alterations might be made. 

The House agreed to the motion. 


Debate on Public Accounts Committee Report 

The House took up Sir James Griggs motion moved on Sept. 26 that the report 
of tho Public Accounts Committee on the aoounts of 1933-34 be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Salyainiirti dealt at length with the criticisms put forward by tho Public 
Accounts Committee of 1933-31, particularly regarding civil works, railways, posts 
ind telegraphs. There was a tendency, he said, for the railways to treat grants ns 
lami) giants given to them to spuad ^ at their sweet will so long as they did noc 


function should be taken a ). _ 

Sir Janus Qriig interjected . It is a very good safeguard. 

Mr. 8aty*nnirti.— w should like to hear from the Finance Member how it la a 
safeguard aad I shall ho glad a all tho safeguards will remain, as this safeguard, 

wholly unused. (Laughter.) 

Mr proceeded, to refer 

fro* Hi,' w»;e proving .... T . ttl _ . - -- 

oontiouo a Bopanuc L*ilou : >r.,res dep^tfaent. The Indian Stores dopartmout iImK 
could 'do work satidvdor’iy. Ho thought that Rs. *5,00,300 in the dopreoiatmri 
fuad and Foat and the Telegraphs department erred on a generous side. The fund 


to cases wherein st^pplcmrintary demands 
to bo There was no no-’ I to 
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„„ roillv n.A a dnDfdoUUoa fund bat a repairs and rooowal fund and oould be 
i single British soldier. Referring to the proposal to wn e ’remarked 

“in rjxiT s u ..»w 

ment under their P l0 R er . su P irv j sl0 \ aDd XThis £ ou |“ b P e welcome not only from 

Store* department and the London branch. Jhis weuia oe weicu . He 

the viewpoint of the Government but also the' “? e tb V ever * v branch of the Govern- 
felt that it was the duty of the Government to see th- / jj quantum of purchase 

ment especially the military and railway depaytmen s • tba t the railways had 

thiough the Indian Stores depatment. 1 hoo„h 1 was g. S ^ Defence Depart- 

begun to purchase stores through the Indian ® or * !“. t) Finance department in 
meat still remained adamant. Continuing, Mr Das , - u,. it... Cuse. He urged that 

the matter of the capital expenditure without °° ns “ ltin S ,® tod expe nditure whether 
•t least in future whenever the Government cin e l - the Assembly, 

revenue or capital accouQt it should be >“ curr .®d after p^rn crorcs Saddled upon the 
In particnlar the speaker referred to the loan ‘[ eleven u - * valle f in the 
email, state of Bahawalpur for the irriga ion schem ' of^the ^ d 

Punjab. Last year they had to write °® **‘ aD .r s , a , e would be in a position to 
he wondered even after oO years whether th extravagant electrification 

liquidate the entire debt. Mr Das also on Homed .ho ejww d eg _ 

schemes of the G. I. P. and B. B. C. I. Railways ^' “u nTemned the poUoy 

Keferriog to tbe Defenoe department the speaker y had fallen consider- 

purBned in the matter of army contraots. Th o»g.> ,1 f>>w contr actors who 

ably the army authorities continued to pamper the ‘ ... b ' a rev ision of the 

charged exorbitant rates. Considerable saving was possible by a Snd tim0 

prices. Concluding Mr Das urged the Finance Member to see 

etch year promptly to dismiss the report of tte , „ . d accountancy on railways 

D, Ziauddxn referred to what he described as bad account* .y 

shown by tbe way in which bonus obtained fr:om m {[ 7 0 m t b e gods and need not 
securities which matured was spent as if it was a g [ in* freight rates, for 

be accounted. He also animadverted to % lu i , ? r ™ Bombay which he said was 
example, from Bombay to Calcutta. and CalunUa , to <aom should be ma de 

intended to help Imports. He urged that the Jiai. . P Railway so that the 

full use of and power from it supplied to the KB. an. • BUgges ted that the 
8 1. P. Railway might be able to make *°‘ h ‘“fas^he opening' balance for the 
balance of expenditore in one year shonld bo U eaten as iu v 

next year so that to that extent the taxation might 1 |tte0 B hould have a non¬ 
prof. lianga wanted that tbe Public - &ccon l t ® 9° chairmen had been found 

official chairman as in England where non-officW Chtnrmen no^ ^ ^ 
of immense value t i the Government also. 1 ficinls who occupied the 

the Finance Member went to Bombay and u Runga urged that tho 

chair in his absence had done extrem y ^ development fund should be 
audited acoonnts of special funds, ® uch a ® as {he Finance Member was reputed 

supplied to the committee. For, a stiong man as?" 6 rl Tbe speaker com- 

to be, his control over military finance was cot q i s ° ba ,j been made use of 
plained that money sot aside ^^rFiontfeT He crit'ised the policy of retrenoh- 
iSJXwWJ «he‘ Government parBcoUrly on 

tLe better W8yo£ briDgiDp aboat resa,lB 

report of «ieh an important committee should be Xt he regarded as 

vein ^ M*® swsioii. H AnvArnment to o^or-huiijot 

the general tendency of the different departments »* M lb 

and he thought tbe House should devise some m f “ s , Pa , oer , u .i it.ua* which 
* (B rred to the rannuce of supplementary grauts and said hat oei 
“old aat ly have been put into the annnal budget were not so put but were m 
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as supplementary grants. He urged a prompt enquiry into the charges of ^mbexrle- 
raents and defalcations so that there could be no complaints and now that the 
officer involved in the charge had gone out of India and was beyond reach of any 
punishment that might be suggested as a result of the enquiry. He also referred 
to the need for control of expenditure in the postal department. 


Racial Discrimination in I. M. S. 


At 4 p. m. Mr. Okiasuddin moved the adjournment motion against ; th© lacial 
discrimination against Indian members in the I. M. S.’ Ho referred to the Quepri 
Victoria's proclamation which he declared had been flatly contradicted by the com¬ 
munique issued on March 25 reserving certain posts exclusively to the European 
members, however high their qualifications might be becauso they were the sons 
of the soil. It had been stated that European doctors were necessaiy because 
European officials wanted them. He had too much respect for the European officials 
in the country to believe that they would put forwaid such an unreasonable demand. 
If a man was ill he wanted to go' to the best medical man. Personally the speaker 
would not object to go to an Eskimo doctor if he was a good doctor. Proceeding 
Mr. Ghiasuddin asked what about the Indian Ministers who had to take office eight 
hours from now. Were they to be - entirely helpless in the matter of recruitmeut 
to the I. M. 8. ? Responsible people would "think twice before taking office under 
such humiliating conditions (hear, heat). Quoting figures the speaker seated the 
British personnel would remain at the same level while the Indian personnel would 
be reduced by G5. Englishmen had so many avenues of employment in the colonies, 
on ships and so ou which were closed to Indians and yet the Government came 
forward to commit the crime of retrenching Indians in their own country, ne 
appealed to the European group which had given support to abolition of racial dis¬ 
crimination across seas to support his motion which condemned racial discrimination 
nearer home. 

Dr. Deshmukh in a withering condemnation of the Government's policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled in regard to Indianization of the army ruled in the 
sphere of the I. M. 8. also. What was begun as Indianizntion of the army carne to 
Indianization of one unit and then dwindled down to an experiment (laughter). Thr 
arm;y had turned itself into a research department (renewed laughter). JndiauLation 
was*microscopical in extent and geological in point of time. Dr. Deshmukh declared 
that the Esher Committee held that the Indian Medical Service lamentably failed in 
rhe Great W r ar. He did not know what this service was. Was it civil, or military or 
was it mere Kichdi service (laughter! ? Thousands of young Indians came to ’ lh« 
rescue of the empire when the great crisis of war overtook it. Then the talk uf 
martial and nonmartial classes was not heard. All became martial, whil-j now that 
the crisis was past the Government forgot its obligations. It was fortunaiw i hat th« v 
did not make a distinction between medical and non-medical races (laughter). With 
(me stroke the Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy. Dr. 
Deshmukh. declared that the service only deserved to be called the Indian Meioennry 
Harvice. There was nothing noble about it. 

Sir Henry Otdney stated that Dr. Deshmukh was entirely wrong in condemning 
the I. M. 8. to which they had much to be grateful for. The Esher Committee did 

i it condemn the whole service. Its remarks applied only to that part of ihe service 

which was engaged in the Mesopotamian campaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motion. He himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis¬ 
crimination. Ho thought a. ta.k of a whiteman wanting a whiteman rq n. doctor 
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statement and declared that the Round Table Conference did not recognize this). 
Referring to the term ‘racial discrimnation’, Mr. Tottenham said that he wa 3 pre¬ 
pared to accept it as a convenient description of the doctrine that British officers had 
some right to accept medical treatment from their countrymen, but he contended 
that racial considerations did not come into the matter at all. If they did, they 
were on both sides The communique had not made the so-called racial discrimina¬ 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of posts to British officers a new 
one or of a recent occurrence. The only new fact was a reduction in the number of 
such posts and that was not the subject for the motion of censure. They were 
introducing a short service system for Indian officers. There was nothing new in 
that either. The fact of recent occurrence was the differentiation of pay. The basic 
pay of future Indian entrants had been reduced but after the talk of the need for 
reducing the standards of pay it was not right to make this matter on which to 
censure the Government. He denied that the scheme necessarily implied any reduc¬ 
tion whatever ia the number of Indians. What the communique meant was that 
an> province could employ any number of Indian I. M. S. efficers it liked and all 
that the communique was ooncerned with was that a province should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British officers. After quoting a series of 
comparative figures, Mr. Tottenham claimed that far from reducing Indians in the 
I. M. 8. the communiqae had rendered it possible for the number to bo increased. 
The Government consulted all provincial Governments and the unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial Governments should have the greatest latitude in the 
employment of I. M. S. officers. The scheme gave discretion to provincial Govern¬ 
ments in this matter. 

Pandit Oovtnd Ballabh Pant in an impassioned speech said that it was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this nature. It was unthinkable, it was an 
insult, it was an ignominy to say that it was necessary to import people from out¬ 
side to treat foreigners, who were imposed upon this country, who oarae unwanted 
and unasked and who were paid by this country. No Indian could hear this without 
agony. He reiterated that the Services Sub-committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference unanimously aocepted the principle that no recruitment of Britishers should 
be made for the I. M. S. Mr. Pant proceeded to state thaf they hal seen the mockery 

of provincial autonomy during the last week. The change made in the I. M. 8. 

was in accord with the spirit of that provincial autonomy. The number of Indians 
in the service were to be reduced from 109 to 54 and that was called Indianization. 

Mr Tottenham , interrupting, pointed out that the Ministers could increase that 
number. 

Mr. Pant retorted ; Ministers ? What great care you take to have good Ministers < 

Continuing Mr. Pant asked : Did the Army Secretary realize what principle of 
racial discrimination introduced by the communique meant ? It meant that Indians 

should do! allow themselves to be treated by Britishers. They should not buy 

anything from Britishers. That would out at the root of foreign exploitation in this 
conntry and the oouotry should be thankful to the Army Secretary for teaching that 
lesson. Even in a matter in which humanity alone should count and which was the 
noblest art on the earth raoial canker had a place and the British wanted to be 
exclusive. 

A closure was applied at this siage and the motion was pressed to a division and 
•arried by 60 votes to 35. Tire House then adjourned 


Babtal Day Incident in Delhi 

2nd APRIL :—The Assembly to-day carried by 01 votes to 40. Mr, Awf Alts 
adjourn mint motion regarding ‘the rough handlin^of a respectable Congress woman by 
twn European policemen, deliberately insulting the National Flag and other acts of grave 
provocation calculated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the citizens of Delhi. 

Strong speeches were made from Congress benches, bat the allegations made 
against poliue officials were denied by Government spokesmen. 

The House carried by 44 to 36 votes a regulation moved by Mr. GhinSaddin for 
ibe inti odaol ion of tbe homoeopathic system of treatment in Government hospitals. 
Another resolution moved by Seth flheodass Daga, urging that India should ouftM to 
be a nu mbor of the League of Nations and discontinue the payment of her annual 
contribution evoked a lively and animated debate which had not concluded when tho 
adjournment motion was taken np for diecoeB'on. 

Mr Adof Ati , making the motion, gave what he described as a plain and nn- 
varniBhed icoonnt of the happenings. After quoting a oewspaper’6 aoooant of the 
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preparations made by the police to prevent people suspending their business on April 
1, Mr. Asaf Ali said on the day in question he learnt that 12 arrests had been made 
by 8 a. m. He tried to get into touch with the Home Member but could not. At the 
Congress office somebody came up aud showed a flag which had been trampled under 
foot by a policeman in the presence of the police chief and also the metal ro! to 
which the flag bad been attached. The rod with the flag had been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot, (Cries of ‘shame’). Mr. Asaf Ali 
showed the torn flag and the rod to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
superintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acts were *nd 
how difficult they made the task of leaders who wanted a peaceful demonstration. 
Mr. Asaf Ali later saw that a number of mottos aud flags hai been wrested Uom 
volunteers and thrown on the ground. This had been done in different parts of the city, 

Mr Aaaf Ali referred to Mr. Thorne’s objection in the morning that the matter 
was not of urgent public importance and declared that a majority of Indians were 
prepared to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag. 

Referring to the arrest of Srimati Satyavati, Mr. Asaf Ali said that two European* 
put their hands on her shoulder so heavily as to tear her blouse. (Cries of ‘shame, 
shame’.) It was an indecent assault and no Indian could toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who pretended to be civilized human beings. 

Mr. V 8. Aney said he could not find adequato expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at the misbehaviour of the officers of Delhi. In his view the pettiness 
exhibited bv them was uncalled for over a legitimate demonstration against the un¬ 
wanted new" constitution. It was no use denying the allegations when several of 
them were eye-witnesses themselves. 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr. Aney declared that it was a 
symbol of hope and cheer to millions and reminding the Government of the Nagpur 
Flag Satyagiaha some years ago, said that they would not tolerate any insult to it. 

Continuing, Mr. Aney said that if the incident went off peacefully yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government or the policeman present there, but it was 
the triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Gandhi. The Government must be thank- 

fUl Mr ^Chattopadhaya appealed to every section in the House to support the motion 
and thus express their indignation at the police atrocities and get the officers res¬ 
ponsible therefor punished. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he was an old Congressman but ho did not join 
yesterday’s demonstration as his party bad decided to work the constitution for 
whatever it was worth. As for the alleged police violence, if the facts wore 
*h* rwurnmnat deserved censure. He had known Srimati Satvavati for lonrr 
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said that this did not show that the technical requirements of arrest had been 
exceeded.As regards the charge of insulting the National Flag Mr* Thorne read the 
report of the superintendent of police who denied knowledge of how the flag was removed 
from the bonnet of the car. The superintendent added that no violence had been 
used and on any ordinary day no notice would have been taken of the incident. Mr* 
Thorne said he did not understand how Mr. Asaf Ali could assert positively that 
anything which might be interpreted as an insult to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presence or with his connivance. He had Mr. Scott’s authority to say 
that it was untrue that the flag was removed at Mr. Scott’s instance or that it was 
trampled upon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the national 
flag. Mr. Thorne concluded, declaring that the Government could not admit that the local 
authorities had acted otherwise than in the manner that had done them great credit. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai expressed considerable surpsise at the manner in which the 
Government case had been put forward. None of the material facts had been denied 
b$r the Government. To understand the significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. The newspapers this morniog had reported 
peaceful harlah throughout the country. Three days ago Mr. R, A. Butler in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons said that the Government were aware that 
a hartal had .been ordained by the Congress and added that a hartal was the method 
bi which protest was usually expressed against wrong measures in India. Mr. Desai 
aided that officialdom in this country*, dressed in brief authority, wanted to make 
it appear that this form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
hugged the constitution. Mr. Desai referred to the flag incident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political symbol. It was the sacred symbol of 
faith in methods of peace by which the world would be ruled in times to come. The 
Congress flag was taken off the bonnet of a Congress worker’s car and the superin¬ 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the aocount the superintendent gave, 
,iaf he could cot and dare not contradict what Mr. Asaf Ali had told the Hou3e. 


Proceeding, Mr. Desai narrated an incident in which an assistant superintendent 
of police went to a highly respectable citizen owning several shops in Delhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops. The citizen said ‘yes’ aud the officer asked *why should 
fou ? You have a whole police force at your back.’ The citizen, however, said he 
had decided to close the shops. The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
diaola^ of the police force. Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
held in Delhi that evening. Such force was displayed in order to give freedom to 
commit treacherous acts against the Congress and the country. 


Mr Desai referred to the account that Mr. Thorne had coldly given of the manner 
ia which two men had behaved—it did not matter to what race they belonged. The 
■.olice offi' fl r would have known, if he had cared to enquire, that she was the grand 
daughter of Swarni Shraddhanand, a most respected citizen of Delhi aud this land. 
«he had been five times to jail and was not goiDg to run away from arrest. bhe 
war rrfiDared for the consequence of her action. Two men, one after the other, lirtd 
their hands upon her and kept her in that condition and it was seriously stated 
!t was not an act of outrage. He disliked to say it; but Mr. Thorne must understand 
ihal even if a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in h:s land, or for 
ihdl matter to anv Englishwoman in this land, then even the cold Mr. Thorne would 
h<i boiled up to a point at which he would not have been able to spn ik. The Govern¬ 
ment could Dot take credit for the fact that other parts of the city had been peaceful 
\t was due to the spirit by which the country was moved and inspired, the 3pim 
farhAArance which even hosts of agents provocateurs who roamed id the city on 
April 1 could not disturb. They wanted blood, but they did not get it. That was 

^ ' ^^nan^orti mar {European group), speaking amidst constant interruptions, 
— l h#inklinv said that in no other country was there a precedent to what was hap- 
nnn de id this country. If Mr. Gandhi was to be congratulated for fiis preaching 
ion-violence, he claimed the Government of this country also deserved some credit 
fm taokling very delicate situations especially when women were among the crowd. 
Rnfarrimz to tho tri-colour flag he declared that it represented only a particular 
w ij BD a their friends and it would not be called the National Flag. There was ap- 
■ uurious inti-rrnptione when the President asked the members not to interrupt. 

Mr. BAiiJobfiai Desai declared it would be difficult to keep themselves in 
restraint whoa such a violent distortion of truth was uttered on tne floor of the 


Eonaa. 
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Continuing, Mr. Chapman Mortimer strongly refuted the allegation that English¬ 
men in India lacked chivalry. When women went into public life they must fa^o 
the consequences ; but if they felt strongly against any intervention for keeping the 
peace, the wise course was for them to withdraw from the public arena. 

chr Cotcasji Jehangir said that the tri-colour flag was not the national flag of the 
entire nation. The speaker himself did not recognize it, but inasmuch as it was res¬ 
pected by millions in this country it was inadvisable for the Government to hurt the 
feelings of such large numbers of the population. He appealed to the Government 
hat in these critical times such actions on the part of their officers should bo 
strongly condemned, and unless such condemnation came from the Govern¬ 
ment such act would bo often repeated and much more damage would be done in the 
future. Having known what intimidation was, he realized the difficulty of the polico .u 
protecting peaceful citizens. Personally Sir Cowasji Jehangir disapproved of the hartal , 
but if, as was stated, a tri-colour fla<* was wantonly snatched from tho bonnt*t of a 
car and trampled under foot it should be stopped. He had seen women participating 
in politics in western countries like France and England picked up and thrown away 
and he entirely agreed with the previous speaker that women participating in politic* 
must be prepared to face the rough and smooth thereof, but any deliberate rough 
handling of them mast be condemned'. 

Sir Frank Noyce , referring to Sir Cowasji’s speech, said it was based entirely on 
a wrong assumption. The senior superintendent of police had denied most of the 
specific allegations mentioned in tho motion and in the speeches. In particular the 
superintendent of police had denied that the flag was deliberately snatched and tram¬ 
pled upon. The Government felt themselves justified in accepting the denial. At the 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, if flags were wantonly snatched and 
treated in the manner described by any member of police, specially at a time like 
the present one, such acts required real refutation. Ho entirely endorsed the view 
that women agitators must be prepared to run the risks incidental to public life. lie 
would concede that no undue force should be used against them. 

Continuing Sir Frank Noyce advised the House to view The matter in a realistic 
•pint and think before attempting to censure the Government on mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
ought to be congratulated on their successful handling of yestorday’s demonstration. 

Closure was accepted and the House divided on Mr. A*af A/i’« motion whioh 
was carried by 61 votes to 40. The announcement of the result was reocived amidst 
waving aloft of Congress flags and shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi khjai”. The House 
then adjourned. 


Indun Tariff Act Amend. Bill 


3rd APRIL Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved to-day a bill to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 in order to continue for another year the existing protec¬ 
tive duty of annas 12 per mawnd on broken rice. 8ir Zafrullah stated that the protec¬ 
tive duty in a large measure fulfilled tho purpose for which it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so as to compete with the Indian product, parti¬ 
cularly the cheap varieties. In certain directions, there bad been improvement in the 
imuation ar.d the prices of bettor qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen. 4n 
amendment had bean given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rice and 
paddy, Tb.it amendment, it might be argued, wa3 not in order and therefore could 
not be moved, but ho pointed out that there was no case for such extension. 

Mr. K. Santananiy speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and noddy, 
uakl that this would act as a s.abnising factor in market conditions and would 
give moral support to the paddy growers. Nor would the re\otiU 63 be affected bj 



the extension proposed by him. 

Mr Avinaihilingam Chetly also 


Mi)/ 
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Sir Frank Noyce moved a bill to amend the Payment of Wages Aot 1930 so a3 to 
lav down that an employed person shall be deemed to be absent irom the place 
where he is required to work, if although present in such place he refuses to carry 
out his work. Sir Frank Noyce said that this was the last of the series of labour 
measures brought by him to the House. He hoped the House would accord him 
support that it had so generously given during the last five year9. oection 9 of tno 
Act though relieving the employer from payments to workmen who were not present 
for work anpeared to render him liable to pay wages to persons who though pr 030 ^ 
declined to work. This bill was intended to remedy this defect and to enable the 
employer to ,withhold wages from such workmen. 

Mr. V.‘ V. Qiri complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and industrial dispute!? by penal measures and by refusing to encourage trade unionism. 
Lightning strikes and sit-down strikes could be prevented by a tactful handling and 
bv introducing the conciliation machinery proposed by the Labour Commission and not 
bv penal measures of this character. Striking a personal note, Mr. Girt said that th 
was^his last speeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Assembly andhe 
expressed personal regard to Sir Frank Noyoe for his courtesy. If Sir Frank had 
not teen able to do much for the workers it was because of the soulless tiotsrnnk it 
representing imperialistic and capitalistic interests. When India had a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people she would be able to do everythin,, 

to safeguard the workers* interests. , 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that Sir Frank Noyce had always given a sympathetic hear¬ 
ing and consideration to the workmen’s point of view and the working 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that Sir Frank Noyce was going to Genva 
and he hoped that he would be able to bring about a better understanding bet ee 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the Government of India. Hit Frank Noyce 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom one could frankly express himself withou 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, expressed sincere thanks for all the kindness and 
courtesy he had received from the members, particularly Mr. Joshi who represented 

lftt Mr Joshi moved an amendment to the effect that the new clause shall *PPjj 
an employed person who thoagh present in his pl^e refused to carry out work 
without any course. Mr. Joshi said his amendment was intended to provide not tba 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to ao woik should be pa 
hot that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuse to woi:k 
employer should be bound to pay. For instance, the employer might make a sadden 
K in the conditions of work to which the worker was accustomed. If the 
employer wanted to make such a change he mubt give sufficient notice. 

/Vo/' Ranga moved an amendment for the addition of the woicL 
sufficient cause.’ He said that he had a suspicion that the bill was brought 
at the instigation of capitalists. Not a single trade union would suppo 
measure. It was designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. I 

'^merely songht to ratify . defect in the Act. 
When it was becoming a fashion to have stay-in strikes th e sanation h^doOMlttarj 
ably changed and the Government measure was a plain aod straightfoxwari »y > 
facing 'ho situation. The trade union principles advocated b ? p, ° f - . R ‘*“8 a 

idunge industry into disorder. It. was against trade union principles to, go into a 
L.r.irv and refuse to work and claim wages. , VT 

Vr 7 p p \iody joined in the expression of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyoe. 

% ££?,“5KJ2 LtaWtouft*.. piB.ed ft ...Id d. 

injustme tiTtbe employes. There was no part of the world where workmen 
in i ir a stay n Btnke and demanded wages. 

Mr Joshi _I never wanted that. 

sir Ootcasji Jehanyir-Xhn t will be the effect of your amendment if accepted. 

The speaker strongly opposed the amendment which if accepted would ereau aa 
impossible situation, fie, however, did not object to protection being given to 
employee but ha objected to a distinction being made between a stay-in strik# am. a 
utay out strike. . . W |, nf 

Mr. Shulabhai Desai stated that both sides were nnder u misapprehension. 


‘without 
forward 
such a 
was Bit 


MINISr^ 
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(ST 

u;u 


was intended to convey 
a man might still be on 


by the amendments was that without being on stay-in strike 

_ 0 ___the premises and be unable to work for sufficient reason. 

Prof. Ranga need not be afraid that it took away the right of stay-in strike, nor 
need the employers be afraid that labourers could remain on tho promises for the 
purpose of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment was made. 

. Sir Frank Noyce opposed both the amendments. The bill, he said, was merely 
intended to rectify a lacuna in the Act. He denied it was his parting gift to the 
employers. Mr. Joshi’s amendment led them nowhere. The contingency of an 
employer changing conditions of work need not be provided against because the 
words ‘his work’ could only mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
terms of employment. Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
stay-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of production in other parts of 
the world and said that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India. 
Both the amendments were put and rejected. 

Mr. Jos hi opposing the whole clause said a prejudice has been created by bring¬ 
ing in the stay-in strike. The clause was not restricted to preventing stay-in strikes 
but was hundred times wider in scope. In fact, it enabled an employer to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer haa 
a right to deduct his wages. None could agree to such a provision 

Mr. B. Daa suggested an adjournment of the debate to allow time to noth Bides 
to agree upon an amendment which would satisfy both. 

When the House reassembled after lunch Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clause 9 of the bill as amended would read a 
follows . For purposes of this section an employed person shall be deemed to bo 
absent from the place where he is required to work if although present in such a 
place he refuses, in pursuance of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, wmch is 
not reasonable under the circumstance, to carry out the work. 

Before the bill was passed Mr. Aney expressed good wishes to bir brank Noyce, 
and referred in appreciative terms to his courtesy, , . ... 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai. associating himself with Mr. Aney s words, saia that it had 
been stated of another English friend of his in Bombay that it was impossible to 
accuse him of malice. It was difficult to pay a higher tribute than that and this 
tribute could be applied equally to Sir Frank Noyoe. Mr. Desai also referred to 
Sir Frank Noyce’s sweet reasonableness in dealing with labour questions. 

The President added a word of his own by way of personal appreciation of the 
manner in which Sir Frank Noyce had discharged his duties in the Aaaembh, 
particularly his absolute courtesy. The President joined in the good wishee express¬ 
ed by the other members of the House. ........ , , 3 , 

Fir Frank Noyce said he was not prepared for tho kind things which bad been 
said of him and he could not adequately express his gratitude to those who had 
spoken. The bill was passed. 

Amendment of Legislative Rules 

Mr. O. B. Spenco stated that tho amendment to the legislative rules regarding 
the questions of privilege would be, in deference to the general wishes of the House, 
taken up in the Simla session. 

Sir Raghavendra Rao annonnoed a similar postponement of the resolution regard¬ 
ing the writing off of the balance of the railways 1 debt to the depreciation fund 
and contributions to the general revenues. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamarti, Sir Raghavendra Rao said that the Wedgwood 
Committee * report would be available in a month or two bo that tho resolution 
oould be discussed in the light of the committee's recommendations. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

The House next took up further discussion of Sir Jam?s Qrtgg's motipu tout the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1933-34 be teton into 
i onhideratiou. Mr. banjeeva Rao , replying on behalf of Government, said that he did not 
know whether this House while discussing the report, of the committee should spend 
tho limited time at its disposal in finding out. what action had been taken on each and 
every recommendation y tli^ committee. This work was done by the committee 

itself. He did not suggest tint the House should not discu« aov of the important 
recommendations of tho committee to which effect had not been given bv Government 

Mr. Rao then replied to the points made during the debate. Tho Pre bloat then 
adjourned the House 3 trw die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

The first session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution 
(Government of India Act 1935) met j n Calcutta on the 7th.*April 1937 to elect a 
tfpeuker and Deputy Speaker with Mr. Eric 1 Studd, leader of the European group, 
in the uhair. Almost all members, including five women, were present, while (he 

S alleries were packed to capacity by vieitors including a large number of Hindu anp 
[os) ora women. 








JUTE MILL STRIKE DERATE 

the absence of the police guard at the main gate of 
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% noticeable feature was 
the Chamber. 

Adj. Motion —Jute Mill Strike 

Immodiately after Mr. Studd took his seat. Dr. N. Sanyal (Congress) wantod leave 
to move an adjournment motion in order to discuss alleged inteiferenoe by oxecutn 
authority in connection with the jute mill strike m the vicinity of Uloutta. As 
the requisite number stood up iu support of leave being granted, the Chairman 
announced that the motion would be taken up as soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker were elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 

The motion which was tabled by Mr. Shibnath Banerjee (Labour Coii^ross) but 
moved by Mr. Sanyal read : “The House do adjourn to discuss a deliuite matter ot 
urgent public importance, namely, the situation created by the interference ot he 
local executive authority in connection with the jute mill strike in <J * * 
ChImUa." 17 

There was another motion of a similar naturo in conueotion with the cotton mill 
strike at Kusthia but it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 

motion* oamiot bo moved at tho tutne sitting. ... _,;n ir | raw „ f rivm 

• !■ , • . ; Khi'i Hili.tlui’ Hasemali Khan having withdrawn np*B til* 

contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates m the field. Of these kLan 
Bahadur Azizul Haque obtained 110 votes, Kumar Sh.bshekhareswai Roy 83 and 
MauJviTamzuddiu Khan 42. By process of elimination, Mr. Tamizuddin went cu 
andI he test lav between thelother two. Votes were again polled and Mr. Amul. 
B^ oblained l69 votefagaiust Mr. Roy’s 81. The former was declared elected. 

Mr. *** ** :Yor^ 

for°Looai Self-Government 0 Hi» candidature was support*! by the Congress Party. 

The House reassembling, Hon. Mr Fazlul flu}, on behalf of the Ministerial Party 
r. Ti'utod th« new Sneaker and said that in all countries Legislatures rightly assigned 
the dace of honour to the Speaker. He hoped that in the discharge of his dut.w, 

the Sneaker would receive co-operation from all parties in the House, 
the fcpeaKer wo T dflr 0 * the Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 
Mr. Sarat Bo ' » , , ^ en( j if possible, the Constitution. They intended 

he House «i out .«, cornea m & |n thot wort , he did not expect or 
to carry on t.i tu o . t |hat t f , 0 s p0a ker would take sides with them but he 
J, . r tliai tlw Speaker would give assistance by giving rulings in ■ 

r°anne? a wh?oh would be consistent with justice and fairplay. 

Kianner wnion wouiu ,. t ; d that he was qoqscious of the enormous responai- 

Mr. ^xulHuq P - - t j iat the future shaping of the Constitution would 

brtity of his office. 1 b ® h th p roc0e dings of the House would be conducted. 
HTwJuld MS? “ impartialTo all parties. Above all he would always try to be 
He Sealed for co-operation from all part.es m the House. 

Election of Dy. Speaker 

no Ass»mblv then took up the election of the Deputy Speaker 
Tha candidates were: Mr. Maguire, Maulvi Abdul Maud, Mr. Asraf All Khan 
phondhnrv and Mr. Puliu Behary Mullick, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

•li r/sn't of the first ballot in which the Cougress Party did not participate was 
u •• 10 votes, Mr Majid 33, Mr. Chaudhury 64 and Mr Mullick 53. The 

mi. in»B • - wa3 eliminated, while the ballot for the remaining three can- 

lf^foQ was taken up on the next day when Mr. Asraf Ali Khan L’houdhury was 
dedared “eoted as Deputy Speaker. The House then adourned. 

Bengal Governor’s Position 

apRIL -The Congress Party sprang a surprise when the Assembly met this 
8th ' nndnr the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq. 
afternoon, ~ Chief Whip of the Congress Party, rising on a .point of order. 

Mr. ■' u ; . f|| S Excellency Sir John Anderson had not been validly appointed 
maintained p ro vince uoder the new regime and therefore all acts done by him 
Governor oi *; fh0 ^gembly, including the nomination of a temporary Speaker 
in respect gammoning of the House, were ultra vires and illegal, 

yesterday „ r0un( i for making this contention was that in other provinces, the 

Mr. Gupta m6 , entered upon the duties of office under the new Constitution 
Governors before 
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*-• D e®n appointed by a Royal Commission which was duly published in the 
Gazette and took the oath before one of his Majesty s Judges. But in Bengal, they 
found no such Royal Commission appointing him as Governor of the province nor 
did thov know whether he had taken any oath before any Judge. In these circum¬ 
stances Mr. Gupta maintained that further proceedings of the House would be illegal 
and ultra vires and it would mean sheer wasto of public money and time to conti- 

^Ji^SantTa^Kumar Basu K another Congress member, said that there was no 

P0 TU 0 4 , MJ^ n Mkcd > the r Home 1 Mfni?ter G S? a ffK'oyo Natitnuddin whether he could 

eD ' , |^r t ^Var»'mMddf« e safd'that' 3 h^duTnot know how the Governor was appointed and, 

th0 When th^Hous’e said that the Governor, who was 

in office before the introduction of the new Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission. °As such, he could continue to be.noffico and no comm,as,on was 

^tSStoTlFlSl * 5 . taw“S5 *uS? Seo. 321 .1 the Go»on>»cnt ol 

lndTif iff, toaernola could contLo in office, ii Buck, ho ruled iho point outol order. 
Adj. Motion— Jut* Mill Strike 

Imit C«ia*-'v ‘Loronftpr, the Honse took up the adjournment motion moved yester- 
day^o*discuss^tiii," situation arising out of fhe executive interference in connection 

W ‘ Mov^rthe^adjournment motion Dr. Sanyal narrated the condition of labourers 
■ Ik Mill Areas and referred to the promulgation of the order under Section 

inthe JuTe Mill.art^ands:referred P @ ^ w#g gQ1Dg against persons 

in T^onr work. Several members of the House ?. ot _?^S d t * 0 

S 3 ?Aw 

W *' 8 Tghibcath Bauerjew. Mr. San tosh Kumar Data, IMr^iliaroadaDatU M.iumdar 
, i* . n oujiLi Biaj snoko io support 01 the motion* Mr. diuoiii. However, 

aT,d Jf/n to the Opposition forgive the Cabinet time to study the situation and ocme 

to PP a decision b hMbo ttWtbe Cabinet to take the matter into their hands, in- 

^ o «rw-ffW-it , fc ?i 2 sr 

Srcto!; h Ui ' r. 1*. Ooo April L he saidthat the Government had received lnforma- 
■ ih"t there was going to be a militant hartal on April 1 as declared by the Co- 
u!. K t P^fv g «h .->i aimed at stopi-ng ordinary business and public uhl.t) 
SUncSMd b/ibSiu that tho Goaeihnuut iua juatihed in taking action to ptowot 

would* 1 discuss the various pointa of view in ordor to arrive at a iwUiement 
TI.« Vijo“mmoiit motion 1 w» talked out and tho House ww pror^d 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Ti,o first Session of the BeDgal Legislative Council (Upper House) under the new 
nomination mot at Calcutta on the 8tb. April 1937. Mr Satyendra C hail, Ira Mu,a 
vras elected President of tho Council with 30 votes. His rival the Mahan* of 

' leader of tho Congress Party in the Council of State. Tho 

Maharaia of Santosh was the President of tho last Bengal Council. 

Sir Oeorae Campbell presided over the meeting. 

Of the four candidates' Mr. Lalit Chandra Das had already withdrawn. Of Hie 
remaining three, Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim said that as Moslems had been elected 
SuE and Deputy Speaker of tl.o Assembly, he would like to -. .mum his 
cirdklatare h! war permitted to do this. The lloase was them pruned. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 


Speaker 
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20 
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Proceedings of the Council 

1st Ses*ion-Lahore—5th to 12th April 1937 

The Punjab took the ler,.l iu the Inauguration of the now legislatures when its 
Assembly met at 1 .niioio oii Ijg 5th. April 1937 muter the presidentship uf Uija 
Narendranath. lhe House was iu!!. In the place of one solitary Congress member in 
tho last Council thoro ware pres out to-day over 30 Congress ami allied group moiu'-eis, 
all wearing khadt clothes oi vhite caps. A visual demonstration of the introdnotinn 
of tho new ordeY was tho disappearance of both the official bl^ck and the nominated 
members. The Cougress and allied groups occupied tho former Opposition benches, 
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with Dr. M. Bbargava, leader, La!a Duni Cband Ambalavi and Chaudhuri Krishna 
Gopal Dutt. the Congress chief whip, on the front bench. On a bench alongside 
were Dr. Mohammad Alara and Dr. S. D. Kitchlew -.with Malik Barkat Ali and Mr. 
K. L. Gauba just behind them. 

At tho outset the secretary read a message from the Governor Dominating 
occupy tho Speaker’s chair pending regular election of the 
With the exception of tho Congress members and a few 


Kaja Narendranath to 
President of the House, 
others, who remained 
required iu the order. 
Dr. Alam ou a point 


seated, the House received tho message all standing, as 


of order inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
the members to stand up on that occasion. . x _ ... 

The President said that it was a matter of ordinary courtesy. I have noticed 
with regret said Raja Narendranath, ‘that some members remained seated when 
the Governor’s message was read. It was a matter of showing respect to ms 
Majesty the King-Emperor.’ , , . 

Dr Atom,—What I want to know is whether the secretary has power to 
require the members to stand on such an occasion. . _ . 

The President .—He only followed the usual routine. There is no authority. 
(Cheers.) 


Dr A tow.—Thank you, sir. 

Administering of oaths was tnen 
called up was Mrs. Rashida Latif 
wearing a dark burqa took tho 
pardanashin Muslim lady she could 
nor could she shake hands with 
ceremony was accordingly waived 
outside the members’ ring. 

Thore was no other business except oath-taking to-day, 


taken up. After the Ministers tho first memoor 
(Lahore Muslim women’s constituency), who 
oath and then declared. that as she was a 
not take her seat alongside tho men members 
tho President after reading the oath, inis 
in her case and she took a detached seat 


Election of the President 

6 th. APRIL : -Tho election of tho president was held to-dav, the two candidates 
being Ghoudkri lSir Shahabuddin and Dr. S. D. Kitchlew. Choudhuri Shahabuddm 
was elected president by a large majority. Congressmen together with the 
Nationalists and some [ndependeuts staged a walk-out on tho giound that tho 
secrecy of Ballot had been violated. ... , 

Dr. Qopichand Bhargava, leader of the Congress party, on a point of order 

before the result was declared, statod that the number of each seat was written on 

tho respective ballot paper and heDoe secrecy had not been observed, lherefoie he 
and his party had decided to walk out of the House. All Ihe members of tho 
Opposition thereupon walked out amidst ironical demonstration from the Unionist 
party. The House then adjourned. 

The Governor’s Address 

7lh. APRIL JHis Excellency the Governor addressed the Assembly for the 

first time to-dav. In tho course of his speech, His Excel ency said: We, 
in tins province, believe that the Constitution can and will be successfully 
worked, But the ultimate test of success is the happiness of tho people. I would 

a 1 that irrespective of party you also should keep the essential principles of good 
government steadfastly in view so that we may bring to the people of the I unjab 
unity, prosperity and contentment.” 

A feature of <he speech was the exposition of the Governors constitutional 
position vie a vis the Ministry and His Excellency laid stress ou the fact that 
even as Ministers receive the fullest measure of confidence from him, the Governor, 
under the Constitution, was equally entitled to the Minister’s confidence. This 
thread of confidence, said His Excellency, runs through the warp of the 
Constitution. 

Ills Excellency pointed ^ out that none could give indefinite guarantees for the 
future- At some time or othor circumstances might arise compelling the Governor 
j, assume responsibilities which the Government of the day would be unable or 
unwilling to bear but it would be his own constant endeavour and his Ministers, to 
prevent such circumstances arising. 

Striking a personal note, His Excellency said that they were bound together in a 
fominon task. The good name of the province and of each and ail of f bem was at 
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Bt#lo and-any departure from tho goal on which they wero sot would bo a 
' e X' 0D ( .°, D a ! . , of .them. “Feeling as 1 do,” said Ilis Excellency, “yon may bo 
^. afc ^ ithin human limits, I shall do all that is possible to assist my 
m nistors in a spirit of sympathy, co-operation and understanding.” 

Bl rS r . m speech, . tho Governor stressed tho wide field' of responsibility 
: ,nfT !° Ministers which was no less important than that imposed upon tho 
Parliament lj and the Instrument of Instructions, responsibilities of 
’ 1 „ % Governor cou ^ not divest himself. But far from assuming to himself 

■ tsponsioilities which wero not his or exercising those imposed on him without 

r^l reasons, it was the instruction of Bis Majesty the King that ho (tho 
'iOvernor^ elm,: h* _■ t• J . 


powers as not to cnaMo his 
and to relievo them of respon- 


Govrrnor) should be studious so to exercise his 
' viv l7S to rely upon his personal responsibilities 
sibilmes which were pronerly their own. 

Hom°* Dgr ° SS mem ^ ers » a * so and several Independents, wore absent from tho 

I ntil ten minutes before the arrival of His Excellency, tho whole left wing 
comprising thirty-five seats were empty but Sir tikandar Hyat Khan loader of tho 
Jl ° usc t directed some of the Unionist mombers to occupy tho vacant Boats and 
when the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor s speech the Houso adjourned. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

8th APRIL The Assembly passed the Ministers’ Salaries Bill to-day. A keen 
debate took place on tho Bill which fixed the Chief Minister’s salary at'Rs. 48 jOOO 
yearly and that of each of the other Ministers at Rs. 36.000. 

The first division of tho session occurred on the official Congress amendment 
moved by Mr. Qopichand Bhargava , reducing the Chief Minister’s salary to Rs 
S ' 00 yearly. This amendment was defeated by 95 votes to 35 , the Miuistors remain¬ 
ing neutral. 

Mr. Bhargava explained tho Cougress view-point on salaries and Bald that 
Ministers bemg servants of the people, should set an example to tho 1 . C. S.~w]mse 
suit * 11 ° S ^ ie k£ ls ^ a{ures cou ^ touch—so that the latter may bo induced to follow 

Dewan Chamanlal and Mr. Ch , Krishnagopal Butt quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of tho people with tho high pitch of 

salaries which were most extravagant. 

Unionist Party speakers were'in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to' 
maintain the dignity of their position.” 

Raja Qhaznafarali Khan alluded to the Congress silence when high salary was 
paid to the late Mr. V. J. Patel as President of the Assembly. 

fir. Alam (Congress), moving for circulation until May 31, 1937, for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much in the light of the view 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing the budget. In a sarca-dio vein 
Ur. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that their main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the masses but whereas tho 

Congress throughout India, wns prepared (o offer the most capable brains for not 
more Ilian Rs. 500 monthly, tbe Punjab Ministers wanted a salarv which "is actnnllv 
much higher than even such a dictator as Bgr. Mussolini gave to himself nimieli 
10,000 lire yearly. And the people of India were tho poorest in the world Hr 
Alam compared the salaries of Bombay and TJ. P. withtW h, 

Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of tho rcsnoctivn m-ovinoee it, l i 
preeatid the proposals being rushed with this unseemly B \!XI J M ' 
i. rialis. Party was uncertain <of the future and assured them * fs A M T ' 

would be generous and not parsimonious. assured them that the Opposit ou 

Dir. Ot p Mo td leader of the Gongiess Partr »k« ^ 

arid that« representative* of .ho people, they should not a^cepf moie tlm Rs r>00 

pci RKlDln. 

, s l\ •’f’fi^helr^SeTas 0 *'hal bS Y *** , '" 1 Govern*- 

should not fix then sa aries as nad been done at nresent and tho Bi i bad l 

i; ;V’ v ■;'.m SSdba tSA ?«?<SSSt 

;V T d i rnplAen M Listers eleran ^r,i 1 po '' ’ 1 wl *' -I no . 

Legal where eleven Ministers, eleven Secretaries and eleven Under Secretaries won- 

provided. 
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All amendments wore rejected and the 


§L 


The motion for circulation was dofeated 

° n An*interesting change made in the Bill was tlw official F-jL l °»^C«?*ow win 
by the Party’s Chief Secretary as a result of which Sir bikandar Flyat Khan win 

be styled Premier, instead of Chief Minister.. , } House 

The Congress Party supported the amonument amidst ohoers and t 

adjourned. 


9th. APRIL Tho President fixed 2-30 p. m, in the afternoon . 

adjournment motion to 'discuss tho position of agnonltunsts • . I , discuss tho 

th J o recent disastrous hailstorm’. Two other ™ii“l he 

asr-sr asw-. - 

■ remission of Rs. 100,000. was already bom 6 distributed aud tuo uovornmu 
taking a most sympathetic view of tho disaster. 


Presidekt’s Salary Bill 

The debate on the bill Sling, tho President’s salary ‘o Re ^ OOl yearly 
up. Mr. Krishna Oopal DM, its mover, said : Aro wo to be > squouv J can 
own poaple. I tell you that you are sowing seeds of revolution as tne | i 

“ zssua ana ©sr» & 2$ & s» 

Speak t aud tho Deputy Speaker be an expenditure charged on tho . , ,. 

Deputy Speakor 

wt, A Serim h ro^t r ed s te h n o o; d s-. 

The President deferred ruling on tho point and the House adjourned till tho urn. 


Debate oj? Zetland Speech 
APRIL i-Tho adjournment motion £ VfcKfcJ gSLt Sil3| 

CTy rt k1t C r t0 lwo T ho»^ n Ji"^ UT 

^SLfaiSftftheZJto‘£?£X.t by the Under of the OmUm. 

hi- oniuio i*an ^rcemeut would be quite possible (cheers) aud. hej/onld 
u .ill-wi-I,i rs oMhe country to move again in that direction. Sir Sikandar r^ tt d 
that while demanding an assurance from the Governors in the terms of tuo a. 11- 
(' resolution th- Congress leaders had not themselves made it clear to the « “ 
mrs that thlly, ou their part, would not allow a situation arise to make the Gover- 
nor's reserve powers for maintaining tho tranquility, the rights of services 
interests of minorities to bo brought into use. Had this been made clear, h« tlmih, 

i h„ niesent constitutional sifiati.n would not have arisen. nt .... , isw 

d, D r.j(*B 8 mombc-ri; repeatedly heckled the Premier, but he said that that wash — 

• tho matter and he hoped there was still a chance for settlement on the >aw- 
Ur Gandhi's statement in which ho said, "We wanted nothing more • 

* ^ Oauha. at the outset, said that ’although he did not belong to t o OwgM^ 
lie Brought that the Congress was right in describing the new Oonaita* m *£ 
humbug and farce. Tho main question to-day was the formation of mb m 



DELATE ON ZETLAND SPEECH 



trios and thoir constitutional position, ovon more than the Governor’s refusal to give 
tho assurance asked for by the Congress. Mr. Gauba thought that Mr. Rajagopalaehari 
had correctly stated the position in his statement. Concluding, Mr. Gauba said that 
all circumstances pointed to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as intorproted by Lord 
Zetland, had completely broken down. 

Dr. Qopichand Bhargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congress played in 1931 through its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at the Round Table Conference, in winning freedom for the country. Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that all that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. Do even made 
it clear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
he framed. Lord Zetland had said iu one place that if Mr. Gandhi wished, ho could 
see tho Viceroy and in another place that now mattors rostsd with tho Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six months. “But I believo the Parliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years undor its discretion”, 
concluded Dr. Bhargava. “In other words we are told, either you join tho Consti¬ 
tution as slaves or get out. The position is galling to tho self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever . ehool he may belong and I hope the unanimous vote of this Houso 
will be cast against the Act and against Lord Zetland's statement.” 

Begum Shah Nawaz told Congressmen* that ovoryono admired thoir sacrifices hut 
now the time had como for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsomo 
paths of working tho Constitution. Bho recalled the message sent through her to 
Indians by a prominent Irish leader that India would never attain what sho wanted 
until she v/orked the Constitution. 

Dewan Chamanlal gave instances in which conventions woro actually set up iu 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of tho Governors were tied. “I believe,” said Dewan 
Chamanlal, “that even as Lord Zetland said that Mr. Gandhi had not road tho 
Government of India Act, Lord Zetland has not read his owu constitutional history ” 
The Advocate-General, discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as tho Con¬ 
gress had announced that they wero out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to be attached to their declarations made with other items in their mmifosto, 
then they were clearly out to wreck the (Constitution with constitutional activities 
and knowing this position, it would be illegal on tho Governor’s part to bind his 
own hands and say he would look on while the Congress wore doing so. 

Malik Barkat Ah countered this by stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipulated that they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all th>* prestige in the world could make the action of the Governor constitu¬ 
tional S'ich itn attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor’s part but it was 
equalK perfectly illegal, because anything sought for within tho Constitution, could 
not be deuiod b the Governor within the Constitution. Mr. Barkat Ali quoted ICn* i >n 
constitutional practice on tho subject and contended that tho so-called interim Miuis- 
? r i without any baoking of the electorate, were ultra vires in terms of tho 
Jot (rumen t of Instruction: and the spirit of the Act. 

Sir sikan'lar Hyat Khan said that he regretted that the Congress had ospose-.l 
them selves to the charge that "hoy had been attempting to see how far tho Govcrn- 

mt W' 0 Krishna Qopal Dull retorted : “Then the Government themselves did not 
w -d ns by the wav they have drafted the Act” 

sir SV-avtiar said that if he wore a Congress loader he would have immediately 
office and forced the issue on the Governor and made the Governor hue 
Cm c< j 1 yuenoss. The Premier did not touch the constitutional aspect of tho issue 
A.' two hours had by then been taken up, the motion was talked out, 


Luo. Assembly ( Removal of Disqualification ) Bill 



tti:oretaiL#* 

The announcement that he^would ift^e^the earliest step to resign from tho 3aiLiar- 

•iup 

Party & Hi 


Punjab 


made by 

Assembly 


m Mtah i ft a kha / ?ii&din, Secretaiy of the Congress 
m the conr** 0 f hia speech opposing the Pill, 
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'"Sr&'WJtt’S!? “- r l r - r, : Hw “■ a arts 

agLSttj5r;:.:a,r- ?£"'& trmm&Ffi& xpe* 

the people, wo shall not hesitate to resign offices and go to t e pp „ .. . •. 

A Confess member: Have you obstained an assurance from the Govornmem 
The Premier™ Te need no assurance. We are sure of curves. 

Speaker’s akd Dy. Speaker’s Bills 

The House passed the Speaker’s and D 8 17JTJ^m*kin ^'th" Shaker’s and Deputy 
The /Vernier offered to insert a new c ause convention by' 

;;! ‘ 1nXIr£teies. The Opposition gave the assurance and the B.ll was 

passed and tiro House adjourned erne cite. 


Budget Session—Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 

Budoet fob 1937*38 

Monofuirlal, Financ ^ 0 oister announced a small estimated surplus of &>• 

!“«& if. S • 2ttS «SA .1 to. 23 b»b» » «»■* tte «S<« 

deficit of It«. 16 l f^t*? r w Itn 8 a" 3 re'ferenco to the previous complete dependence of 
Ur. Monoharlal begani with a^reierenco^ ^ g ^ daa , separation by a series of 

provincial finance 011 0 < tL , j u tioductiou of Responsible Government by the 

steps and how in con *1 ■ au q oj-ovioce on beneficent departments rose 

a twtt gaff B as xa rs 

ll “!SSSr««»i ahow Sat instead of a deficit of oyer fa. 1C UUtt 
ilroaity ctoaed, revised ognr was likely to yield a surplus of about its* 

indicated in the budget : Movement of Hiore than Rs. 39 lakhs over the budget 
» lakhs, showing a n °^‘? P h^ occurred iu several sources of provincial revenue 
Sgures. This ™Pr cv £ m ?!i nd K O y 0a ie Rs. 21 aud oue-tourtu lakus, Irrigation hs. 
bot more particularly *n Blsctrio fts 5 lakhs. There was also improvement 

. lakhs. , , i- m tWnannttM to the oxtent of Rs. 15 lakhs in relieving 

It was prcposod to devote tlus wrptM^ nwJo 04t of capital that should have 

*« hydro-electncschemeo^e^i TUia P w ^Ud also afford apermanentreliefia^o 

[teen normally met 110 m rovo hudm-ploctric schom3 to the extent of Rs. 
burden of interest charge ou tU no ted tllBt the hydro-eleotrlc scheme 

rbu Financo Minister said tna . f [{., 14 i a ttlig. Against 

ifter defraying working expenses. little over Us. 30 lakhs As 

rliis, there was an annu . ' ; •' “ ^ rato 0[ a b ou t Rs. 2 lakhs yearly, it was 

»«t r ^ M '; ! t hiTereat‘oommercial enterprise of the Government might, within a eal- 

* *■ 10 ’ 90 ’ 3 S * 

plus of Bp- p ’ , ;ir> i direction, the small surplus was likely to bo absorbed 

meiits in 1 • ' P J , d diiactly consequent on the introduction of the presea .' d 

ridMto"* :: ^JlSfnt of two committees' one on resources and retrcnchiueut and 

such L P| imnlovment, which were boing constituted almost at oot * - 
l ;, 10 ? a rovSn S ’ should h™ to be made for the salary and allowances 

)f on the morrow of terrible hailstorms that dovasted 

aH iii largo parts of Multan division andbeforo they had boon • > 


mt$T$ y 
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several parts of the province were visited by heavy, uoseasonal rams and 
trrpjfc 1 * 6 rav0 effects on orops. The widespread gram blight had also caused 
'z - ..a.tn to (.10 general agricultural position. The income under land revenue 
® - a ir y^tion u.i-j suffered in consequence to the extent of Rs. 85 Jakhs. Despite 
iujs Tali in revenue, the provision under beneficent departments had been inoreasod 
‘V 'i e Durin S the year, a famine relief fund had been constituted and 
« .f i 8ca ! es °. 1 P a y oame into effect. Also the flaveli Project entered the stage of 
*. l *. con struction^ The Projeot would make large areas in the distriot of Multan, 
•ov dependent on inundation canals, secure and portions of Muzaffargarh aud Jhang 
arncts, which were now arid wastes, would be converted into flourishing colonies, 
wiln- inum ^L , r ’ Monoharlal said that a close study of the budget revealed the 
^ lowing possibilities of improvement in future of provincial finance: (a) the Haveli 
rroject, where it is expected that irrigation woula commence within four yearc 
as e ;JP*: o:0 l 1 ■ yield, when in full operation, Rs. 7.8 per ceut on the capital 

expenaea ; (b) increasing net receipts from the hydro -electric scheme , (o) 

annually increasing savings, booause of the introduction of new scales of 
pay over an extensive field of services ; (d) possibilities of further retrenchment aa 
a resni* o! investigation of the Committee on Resources and Retrenchment ; (o) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the province 
P 03 iti°n built up by careful husbanding of resources in the past. In addition, 
while provincial finances were necessarily inelastic, the Committee referred to above 
might be able to decide upon fresh resources of incom:. Reference must also 
do made to the probability, in the remote future, of a contribution from income-tax 
now wholly appropriated by the Central Government. While these definite possibi¬ 
lities of improvement could only bo achieved gradually, as the years passed, the 
budget had shown the essential soundness of the finances of the province and the 

Imance Minister emphasised in this connection the broad facts during the year 

1937-38 of Rs. 25 lakhs on the one side and increased expenditure on beneficient 
copartments of Rs. 20 lakhs on the other and to this increased expenditure had to be 
added Rs. 3 or 4 lakhs more because of the cirourastaucos connected direotly with the 
present reforms. The Ministry had laid special emphasis on economy but this was 
to be practised consistently with increasing provision for nation-building activities 
and it was recognised that the efficiency and integrity of services must be borne in 
mind. Mr. Mauoharlal referred to a courageous but souud finance as the proper policy 
for the Government. Now that the proviuoe was going to be the complete master in its 
own hoase, both with allocated sources of revenue and powers of future borrowing, 
the Ministry had stressed its solicitude to study, and is far as possible, to carry out 
the least wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly. The Government was, he said, 
alive to the idea of progress in the country. The Minister referred to the saying of 
the great political philosopher, Moutesque, how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the citizen was ready to pay more heavily in taxes because ho believed that he wag 
paying himself of his free will, While it was trusted that that would be the atti¬ 
tude of the Assembly, should the unofficial committee recommend fresh sources of 
inoome the Minister ended by saying “that strict economy is to be the watchword 
in all our departments. We regard public money to be a trust to be administered 
with the utmost care but are fully determined withiu the funds the House ailow 0 ui 
to build up the highest mnasure of beneficent servioe for the provinoe, for therein 
we believe lies not only the prosperity of the provinoe but also the welfare and 
happiness of its people/’ 

State Prisoners in Punjab Jails 

21it JUNE :-At question time to-day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan Premier informed 
Mr. Hari Singh that there were at present seven personsdetainedTtta Kb 
j? lls « st»te,P^rs by> orders. = d by tl? Oo^ri^Sfb OoaSiMS 
Begatei.on III of 81S. Of the prisoners convicted by the Martial Law tribunals in 
1919, 12 weie Still iu oooDuomtnt. 0 these six were in the Andamans servlu 
tbeir sentences of transportation tor life and the remainder in the Pumab iails 

Sikandar ffyat AWn Informed Mr. Kartar Singh that the number 5 of iirison- 
e-s n, Ui 9 Punjab jatU e ^ M erronsu *„ 49 j, of these weteuoder- 
gotng life sentences aQ i h ‘ t , ;' n t . P 03sible to mention the date when tbev were 

likely to be released. .«• 1 !* rro *'?‘ P r, 8 oners were kept in cells at night and wero 
not allowed to mix with oth9r P ri ® on ® ,a ‘ n day time. The Government had uo inten¬ 
tion of making a J? nth * 1 t lcal and terrorist prisoners. The number 

of persons at present interned in their Tillages under Motion 3 of the Punjab Orunl • 
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release of political pr ironerB. fgsued that the Martial Law prisoners 

be released without jeopardizing public traDquilntj. 

Action Taken against Newspapers 

Interesting figures were given by ®? ''nSSSpSTSwSSS 

the action taken by the Government “S""®*” -,‘yy t During 1934 securities 

VII and IX of the Press Emergency Powers Act o^1^1. LH««"* the province . 
were demanded totalling several thousands from 59 nBmgpr demaD ded from 135 
in 1935 from 76 newspapers, whll ®‘ n .,V ^ " Since 1930 the securities 

newspapers. Most of these were vernacular h ft d been forfeited. In two 

deposited by eight newspapers and Plr^u^Qo^rt One of them was rejeoted and 
cases an appeal was preferred to the Hg ^ ^ aotiotu gainst these presses was 

for publishing articles desired to stir up communal hatred. 

Communal Riots—Premier’s Statement . 

^ass^^3E35is®f ras sws saa 

s o, ,» si“’bS;™Vb : i-'jas* ^ ^52^52 train* 

the hospnal and one is undergoing 4 _® • ' jt wa8 [,toly to be misunderstood 
dent should have happened at this m t as expressed profuse thank-; to the 
and might further inflame f^ng*.'Ji^.i. m,i aincerelv co-operated with the 
leaders of both communities ^-hj DosTtien with regard to investigation, tAe 

authorities in easing the aituaj on^ Th P reK i stere d under various sections of 
Premier said, was tb»t do «•*•* mbpo aa arrMts had been made and two 

fkg indiau P#»tl and Cnanml Procedure Codes, && Amrit^r «u &4 tbi number 

•SteWKsi sar&Si" - 

“Sis; a 

House consisting of members of all ^art^s aro^ ^ jf nnfortunately auy untoward 

the communal situation al over ULQ jp nf t t lia committee might proceed to the 
incidents happened one or more members, of Jut* hand information of the 

apot and help to most unfortttuate wtperience at present in some cases 

causes of the incidents aad anxiety! to Bhow their solicitude to their 

was that, some members in men zeal and a i: *' and a[ter see i n g or hearing 

^^rv^ln^the ocoSce^ssued statements to the press which practice 

w,i «■» in the interest of any community aod shouMbe HoSseln any acUoiito 
K . npri that 1,0 would have the sympathy and support of the House in any actw - 
}j 0 P d Advisable to take to stop a repetition of the unfortunate incidents of the * 
h iifptirrnd at Amritsar. He made a personal appeal to individual mepabers ' 
rush 10 the press with an incomplete statement of facts or information witho 

Sfl^cAanS' 'on behalf of the opposition, welcomed 

tdAtement «nd assured him that the Government wouid have their fuhest suppor 
the measures tauten to put a stop to communal riots in the province. 4 

General Discussion or Budget 


delta 


aand. JUNE -General discussion on the Budget commenced to : dR Z' r Ab womg J 
11& »peaker 8 participated in the debate including three out of 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 




members.. There was severe criticism of the budget from the Opposition benches, who 
characterised it as a creature of the bureaucracy inherited by the so-called popular 
Ministry. On the other hand, Unionist mombers claimed that under the very limited 
scope of the Constitution with the major portion of revenue reserved and noh-votable 
Mr. Manoharlal’s was an admirable budget, better than even the Congress Ministry 
ocelli have produced. Mr. Ghaznafarali remarked that the Congress Ministry, if in 
office, would have perhaps created some spectacular political statemonts to oatoh the 
public eye. 

The House gave a sympathetic hearing to speeohes by three women members. 
Begum Shaw Nawaz said that women, representing one half of India’s population, 
received very little facilities for education, the expenditure being only 12 to 14 per 
cent. The provision for sickness, child-mortality and maternity were quite inadequate. 
She urged that the Government should do all in their power to mitigate sufferings 
m a humane and generous manner. The Hougo then adjourned. 


24th. JUNE The Assembly concluded general disoussion on the Budget. Several 
front benchers participated in the discussion to-day. 

Mr. if. Abdul Haye , Education Minister, in a forceful speeoh.'declared that the 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education m the Punjab. He dis¬ 
couraged denominational institutions giving conjmunai or religious instruction, which 
proved very harmful to the Province. 

Dewan Chamanlal welcomed the laudable sentiments expressed by the Education 
Minister and wondered if within the meagre funds provided, he would be able *o 
pnt them into practioe. 

Speakers saw no large scale planning in the Budget to make the Provinoe civilised 
or prosperous. 

Sir Sudersinqh Majithia , Revenue Minister, oxplained the various soheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Haveli Projeot has been 
sanctioned, the Thai Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
the Bhakra Dam scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of sinking 
tube-wells. 

Dr. Qopickand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised the Gov¬ 
ernment for giving the cold shoulder to members of the Opposition on several 
ooc.uions. He referred in particular to the practioe of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that the Governor had appointed an officer 
against the wishes of the Minister. , „ A 

Sir Sikandar Eayat Khan , vigorously defending the Government, refuted the 
serious allegations made against him and the Government. After quoting instances 
of the kind of co-operation given by the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
“We are prepared to help the Congress and seek their help but the Government will 
tot allr* them to interfere in the executive side of the Government.’. Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings. fc?ir Sikandar said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who professed to know parliamentary practice referred to Cabinet meet¬ 
ings which were secret. As for the Governor s interference, the Premiei said . I 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has been 
extremely helpful to the Government not only in advising us in several matters in 
which he has got more experience than many of us but there has not been a. single 
occasion where the Governor has interfered in the administration. 1 think this will 
dispel any misapprehension. I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
Interferes with our wqrk in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ManoharlaU Finance Minister, winding up the debate, said that ohanges in 
currency and tariff policy could not effect lasting prosperity. What was moatim- 
oortant for industrial advance was determination on tne part of those wh » subscribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in iproper hands. A good 
system of government and good finances were interchangeable and he was satisfied 
that the present Government was insisting on strict treasury control. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 


Voting on Btjdoe t Demands 

28th. JUNE The Assembly discussed to-day out motions ou demands for grant! 
The debate was confined to the laud revenue on which several cuts wore moved, 
*1! of which were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The opposition members raised points of order with regard to prooeduvo to be 
adopted with regard to the order in which the demands should be taken up and it 
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thav°wis”ed t^discuss 1pposition Par V had ,he privilege to seleot particular demandi 

before the House adjourned, the Premier announced that the Government had 
conceded .he request and accordingly Mr. Ooptchand Bkargava , Leader of the Oppoai- 
non ; had selected the demands under General Administration’, Police. Education and 
Agriculture for disoussion, urging that eight days be allotted for the purpose. 

29th. JUNE i—The dull proceedings of the Assembly were enlivened by another 
soene which culminated in the walk-out of the Opposition consisting of the Congress 
Hindu Sabhites and Ahrars. 61 

While discussions on cut motions were proceeding, tho leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Ooptchand Bkargava started making a statement concerning the powers of mar¬ 
shall of the House, since to-day the marshal was-sitting next to the Speaker. He was 
a police offioer named Mr. 8. Sadiq. 

The Speaker said that the subjeot could not be introduoed when another subjeot 
was under consideration. 

Thwan Chamanlal, raising a bulky volume in his hand, informed the Speaker that 
nnder parliamentary praotice a stranger oould not sit in the Hous« (referring to the 
marshal). 

The Speaker thereupon asked Mr. S. Sadiq to sit in the adjacent Viceregal 
gallery. A few minutes later, however, the Speaker said that he had considered hia 
decision and allowed him to sit on the marshal’s chair by his side. 

Din an Chamanlal again rose to say something but the Speaker said before Diwan 
Ctamanial had an opportunity to speak ‘for the present I have allowed him to como 
back. Tne point is that I have yet to decide finally what should be done. He being 
my marshal has a right to sit in the House’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘I regret. 

Fe was not allowed to finish the sentence by the Speaker who - r said ‘I am not 
going to oonsider the comments on my aotiou\ 

Ihican Chamanlal ; I want to make a statement. (Cries of ‘order’ from the 
Ministerial benohes ) 

Diwan Chamanlal said loudly ‘ordinary oourtesy’.(renewed and angry cries of 

‘order’ ‘order from Ministerial benohes). 

The Speaker : ‘I have given my ruling’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to make a statement’. 

The Speaker : ‘If the bon. member stands I will have to ask him to leave the House’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : l I will withdraw. We will all withdraw’. 

Tho Speaker : ‘Verv good’. 

Thereupon the majority of the Opposition members withdrew from the house. 

PhEMIEb’s EXPLANATION 

When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benohes, the 
Prom'er, Sir oikandar Hayat Khan , made a statement in regard to the unfortunate 
incident in tho morning whioh resulted in the walk-out of the Opposition members, 
lie said : Unfortunately I was not present in the House when the incident happened. 
Wi»h your permission I wish to make the position clear as to how this appoint¬ 
ment of the marshal of the Assembly was made. You will remember, Sir, some 
days ego you spoke to the Governor asking him that he might be pleased to appoint 
a roarsafll on the analogy of the Central Assembly, You subsequently asked the 
head of the Government to make such an appointment. On that occasion I had to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately but 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal penning the formal sanction of 
tho Governor. I ho gentleman who sits next to you as marshal has uoen appointed 
in accordance with that decision,' 4 I regret’, continued the Premier, ‘that the Op¬ 
position members should have thought fit to stage a walk-out. It may be there 
might be other r ■ ivms. It is not for me to impute motives and take an uncharitable 
viii’v of things, rut I wish -hey had not taken the action which they had. I trust 
in view of my explanation they will now see their wav to ( cf rue back. In oonolusion, 

I may point ou„ ihafc the precedent of the Central Assembly is that the appointment 
of marshal was mad*i j 'he ‘ Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Bpeat'er nnd here auo you took the initiative. . 

Opposition Leaders Statement 

a waJk ouf?c£d*y waB * SSU0( * 41 members of the Assembly who had staged 
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‘Without any previous warning or intimation this morning, wo found a gentle¬ 
man in mnfti seated to the left of the Speaker. On ODquiry by us as to who thi* 
gentleman was. the Speaker stated that he should apologise to the House for not 
having informed the House earlier that the gentleman was the marshal of me 
House and he had been appointed by the Government and that he himself had no 
hand in the appointment. Further, the Speaker stated that the gentleman wai 
appointed as marshal of the House, apparently last night and that his unties were 
comparable to those of the serjeant-at-arms in the H^use of Commons. Thereupon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 
had a hand in this appointment no member or leader of the opposition ‘“id 1 een 
consulted. The Speaker said that his duties had not been denned. Hie gpe . * 
was requested to name the person concerned as a stranger whereupon the speaker 
ordered him to remove himself to the Viceroy’s box which he did. while certain 
Opposition leaders were consulting amoDg themselves in the lobby regardmff jnis 
appointment of which the incumbent appeared to be a police officer, the opeaivei 
contradicted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer concerned 
was like his own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to his origi¬ 
nal seat on the floor of the House and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sergeant-at-arms or his assistant. On Dr. Gopichand, Diwan Chamanlal ana ^ir 
Gokulcband Narang returning to tho chamber they were amazed to find the pohoe 
officer again on the floor of the House. Diwan Charaanlal raised a point of order 
regarding this matter but the speaker would not aMow him to proceed Diwan 
Charaanlal rose to announce that since the police officer leraained on he fio 
House the Opposition would register its protest by not participating in ihe Plead¬ 
ings, but the Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Diwan Charaanlal to 
make his statement took the most amaziug and unprecedented step of asking me 
hon. member to withdraw. Nor did the Speaker allow the leader ^e Opposuon 
to suggest as he wanted to that the Dolice officer should not sit on the 11 nor or tne 
House for the next few minutes till luncheon interval so that he could discuss the 
matter with the Speaker. The opposition walked out with. Diwan Chamanlal led ny 
the leader of the Opposition. . , . , .. „ 

We desire to register our protest in no unmistakable terms against the tio*: -g 
of the right and privileges of members and the appointment of a policeman 
guard over members who obviously could not act as the marshal being Mil 
service. In the Central Assembly the marshal appointed by the Governor* jece 
on the recommendation of the President of the Assembly is a retired omuMl. 
duties are purely formal such as announcing the entry of thei Speaker. c * 
messages for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to the t.-unc 
of State. But the duties of the sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most serious-- 
removal of members and removal and arrest of Btraugers. ^o such statutory 
provision exists in the rules and standing orders of the Punjab Assembly or ns 
procedure or under any antbority that we are aware of. And yet we aie told that 
the position of the police officer in question will be comparable to that of the 
fipnypanf-ftt-arms of the House of Commons. . 

The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and conti a- 
dictorv rulings given by the Chair, the tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 
towards the Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
ocoasinne when the Premier had intervened, the reasonable motions ruM out 
arbitrarily—all these issues and others have brought the patience of the. Opposition 
to the breaking point. We did not realize that tho Speaker would add to this by 
the attitude adopted by him towards the Opposition and the humble manner in 
which he accepted the orders of the Government in the appointment of a police 
officer in service as marshall and allowed himself to attribute most serious powers 
and authority to the said police officer which powers are unwarranted by law. 
g, ;t .j k Htition is an insult to every member of the House whoso rights, privileges 
and dignity are menaced in this most glaring and objectionable fashion. We had 
no other option but to register our protest most emphatically by withdrawing from 

f %,ire-issuing this statement we have learnt that the Premier has made n state¬ 
ment nn rhe floor of the House definitely stating that not the Government but the 
8 d eater asked for the appointment of # the said policeman. This nguin in tho most 
serious incident 6inoe the Speaker originally denied any hand iu the appointment 
Wo leave the public to judge the manner jd which this business had Leen conducted. 
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mad Khan 
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24 Khan Faizulla Khan Ghazni 

25 M. Faqira Khan 

26 Dr C C. Ghosh 
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Khan 
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37 Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan 
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Khan 
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Khan 
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41 Nawabzada Muhammad Said 

Khan 
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Khan 
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46 Rai Sahib Parma Nand 

47 M. Pir Bakhsh Khan 

48 Rai Bahadur Lala Rochi Ram 

Khattar 
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Proceedings of the Council 

lit SeMion—-Peshawar—14th & 15th April 1937 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The first session ot the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly under the new 
tion met at Peshawar on the 14th April 1937 for the administration of oaths. Khan 
hah Ablul Maim whom the Governor had appo.nted as Chairman presumd. 

The Ministerial Party consisted of 16 members of the United Muslim Nationalist 
ntvj while the Opposition comprised 19 Khadi-ciad Congressmen, led by Ur. Loan 
ihib. Three Muslim Independents and four members of the Democratic laity 
copied the centre block. All the 50 members of the House were presen; 

After the outb-tnking ceremonv, the speaker ruled that owing to the iirmunons 
ipoaed on his powers, ho was unable to admit Dr. Khan ^ b?b ® 
otion regarding iuterferonce of Government offioials in Ministry formation, ne 
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said that his appointment took effect at the time of occupation of the chair. Until 
then lie was. not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembly Rules, 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion should be in the 
hands of the Speaker, half an hour before the Meeting of the Assembly. As half an 
hour before the sitting he was not,the speaker, he was, therefore, unable to take 
notice of the adjournment motion. , . . * v , 

The same ruling was applied to Pir Baksh’s (Independent) adjournment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech, , , 

Pir Baksh had tabled the following adjournment motion ‘This Assembly adjourns 
its business to discuss a matter of definite urgent public importance, namely the 
reoent statement of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Government established under the India Act. 

Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Rab Nishtar rose on a point of order but the Speaker 
stuck to his decision, adjourning the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment as 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting as ihe 
Governor’s message was read. 

The Governor’s Address 

nth APRIL H. E. Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Muslim 

“ e After co^ratSif the members on their success in the recent elections and 
recording hfs appreciation of the way in which the candidatesi for various consh- 
tuencies g assisted the authorities in carrying out polling peacefully and successfully, 
His Excellenoy said 

-Ever since-the inception, 10 years ago, of the gigantic task of revising the India 
Aot I have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Iiontiei Pro¬ 
vince has been brought within the atabit of the new Constitution. It is not neces¬ 
sary to recall the reasons why until five years ago the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. More important is the fact that sinoe 19 >2, it food constitu¬ 
tionally on a level with other provinces of India. The remit, however, has been our 
exoerieuoe of constitutional forms SQd the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this province and their representatives start «a this 
resuect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show tha they are capable of working the new Constitution in a way which will 
brine credit to the North-West Frontier. As we aro now bidding farewell to the 
nMer order of things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those on whose 
shoulders rested the Administrative and legislative responsibilitiesi of the last hyei years 
for thfpublic service they rendered and for the traditious of dignity and fairdealmg 
which y -tmbriBhecI in thj. House. 


great changes wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little 
of ti«i 8 g House appreciate, as clearly as I do, both, the weight of the 
and the soope of their new opportunities. Never before in the 1 
rpponsibiU peoples field in their own hands Buch power a3 they have to-day 

uf Inuia ^avo ; r xhat power is enshrined in the Provincial JL,e;r!slatur j and 
_*? ire „.:„ that members of this house and those who come after them 'Till 

themselves 


worthy of the confidence thus placed in them anj 


I earnestly 

endeavour j? ■ ^j^j s ] a ture an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India, 
achieve tor _ L , ro po 6 e to touch public affairs or any political questions of the day 


•F do 


TI i • Rq 0 | this session is of a formal character and no*legislation has bean 
* : . _ rA House. I, however, offer congratulations to the wr—known riistin- 

a i' amhflr.of the House, Hon’ble Malik Khuda Baksh on his election Spe'jJtor 
guishod moo ^at I am confident that he will carry out his duties with the same 
mia wj.--.il : m : )ar tiality which his predeoessor in this high office has shown. 

nonoern at the moment is directed chiefly to the task which immediately 
it and to the practical working of the now Constitution. The carryiug on 
confronts* ’ \ by niy Cabinet Ministers is, as members a** aware, the first 

Vdoq the Government. The Ministry has been formed ami assumed 
duty imp.-*. | n forming my Oounoil of Ministeis, i acted after tuH aud trunk 

omce on Ap? primarily oonoorned and m accordance with the lust«umont 

^j 80 U 88 i(iD ^iro^ts me to appoint those persona including so far as pmeti- 

°\ /A m \ , »ri of the important minority communities who will beBt bo in a position 
cosaww* the oonSd<,noe 0{ tte Legislature This is ray constitutional 
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duty to carry on the Government of this province in collaboration with whatever 
party may, from time to time, be in power. I will adhere to that principle without 
prejudice or favour and trust those who are now or in futuro placed in executive 
authority as ray Council of Ministers will assist me and guide the progress of this 
province in the best interests of the people. 

“No purpose would be served by my disguising the fact that during the last five 
years the Governments of which I was a member had been on some ocoasion3 in 
conflict with certain elements in the province now strongly represented in this House. 
I believe myself that the spirit of antagonism has disappeared from the minds of 
the vast majority of people. It certainly has vanished from mine and it can find no 
place in the Constitution. I trust, therefore, that no person or party will doubt my 
readiness to co-operate with them in the Government of this province, if they are 
ready, to oo-operate with me.” 

Analysing conception of Party Government, His Excellency said : “The formation 
of the Cabinet rests upon a conception which is largely not familiar to this Legisla¬ 
ture and to most others in India. Party Government in the sense we now know it 
is somethiug new in the country. For under the late Constitution, with its dual 
system of government and its official representation in the Legislature, the develop¬ 
ment of parties in the full parliamentary sense was hardly possible. Under the now 
conditions, however, parties will have the reality which they did not possess before 
and it is very necessary, therefore, for those who intend to enter this sphere or 
public life to have a clear" idea both of what the party system gives and what 
it demands. It provides the only practical way in democratic institutions of 
arrving out tho policy or programme. It provides individual members 
vith the focus of their energies aud the means of achieving their personal 
aspirations. It assures to its members security in the tenure of their seats which, as 
individuals, they would hardly have tho right to expect. But the party system also 
makes demands. It demands sacrifice, in many cases, of individual desires and ambi¬ 
tions Tt demands the cessation of personal feelings which might destroy the unity 
of the whole bodv. It demands loyalty to the party and, m particular, to its leader. 

In no other way‘can the purpose of the party be achieved, whether that party la 

founded on a common election programme or by the coalition of separate groups. I 
SAV this not with anv particular reference to the existing parties In tne present 
fleuse but because these are principles which apply to every party, either now or 

ExceUeocy said that he felt no doubt of the general desire to make a success 
of the Constitution. “I feel less certain that it is generally realised that only by 
oo-operatiou and cohesion can successful working be attained. 1 would add furthur 

that the common purpose of a party can only be effective if 

formulae but in a concrete programme, whether it be . 

reform o- improvement in the general system of administration. A further requisite 
„* t he sucoesbful working of executive government is a reasonable degree of stability 
av a continuity of Cabinet. Constant changes will defeat the whole purpose of the 
Constitution, for the inevitable result will be that the administration will virtually be 
L-ried on ty permanent officials of the Government. That is no doabt a feasible 
moinod of procedure hut it is not a method intended by the Constitution nor is it a 
: | which ahher I or members of this House would desire. I would, therefore, 

a" 3 hm, * the importance of securing so far as possible a reasonable continuity,of the 
nxw'uuve I do not mean on serious issues any partv should surrender its principle, 
nm time to time there will inevitably aud properly be fundamental disagreements 

lf the advaw is to be seized, let it be on an issue of real importance. Let 
in fli era solves unessential, be used as an occasion for gaining a transi- 
A' trnmud' or foi causing unnecessary embarassmeot to a group or individual 
Thmu wno>* so when important matter:, affecting the welfare of tue province are 
, n ibsu* will rightly forfeit the support or any sympathy of the people they 

reP (VjcludinK the Governor said, u It remains for me only to wish you well, gen tie- 
m , , Ti \ l} the labours you have undertaken. \a the first few years of its life, this 
Assembly will bear a particularly heavy responaiblity. For, it will have in its haadi 

moulding of traditions aud the sottiug of standards which may lunuence lU 
*Lul© futuro. I pray that with God’s guidance, you may prosper in your work. 

Tue Bpeakor, Malik Khudu Buk$H, then prorogued the Assembly, 
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of social or economic 



A Brief Analysis of the Election Results 

Issued by the Political & Economic Information Department 

of the 

All India Congress Committee 

The Political and Economio Information Department of the A.T.C,C. 
intended to bring out a detailed analysis of the election results some¬ 
time before the meeting of the All India Convention. Pull particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Provincial Congress 
Committees immediately after the elections, but very fow Provinces res¬ 
ponded and even those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The original scheme bad therefore to be postponed till more compre¬ 
hensive data was available, but it was considered desirable that some¬ 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the legislatures of different 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
With this object in view the following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. But, good 
care has been taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possible and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 

Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assemblies 

The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bilur & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party in 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and North YVoatern Frontier Province. In the Assemblies of Sind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comparatively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con¬ 
fess in different Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province 

Total No. of 
seats in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Percentage 
of total 
seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Approximate 
percentago of 
the total vote* 
(cast) seemed 
by ihe 
Congress 

Madras 

215 

15!) 

74 

r>5 

Bihar 

152 

98 

05 

75 

Bengal 

21(m) 

250 

54 

22 

25 
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c. P. 

112 

70 

62.5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U, P. 

228 

134 

59 

65 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10 5 

13 

N. W. F. P. 

50 

19 

38 


Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 

12 

A ssam 

108 

33 

31 


Orissa 

Muslim Seats 

60 

i 

36 

60 
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The total uumbcr of Muslim seats in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress contested 
only 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 

Labour Seat6 

The total number of Labour seats in the 11 Provinces is 38. Of 
these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 percent oE 
the seats contested. 

Landholders’ Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Land-holders in the Assem¬ 
blies of the 11 Provincss is 37. Out of this number the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 

Commerce and Industry 

The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 11 Provinces is 56. Of these the Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 

OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 

It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by very big majorities. This can be seen fro 
the following figures : 

United Provinces 

Number of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 
1 
L 
1 
1 
2 
2 
.1 


6 

b 

3 


Won 

bv a majority 
‘of 

Over 

40000 votes 

» 

32000 


» 

30000 

»S 

» 

25000 

» 

» 

24000 


*> 

23000 

>> 

V 

220O0 

}> 
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20000 

» 

f? 

19000 


» 

18000 


» 

17000 


V 

16000 

M 

f> 

15000 

(| 


14000 

»' 

*> 

13000 

7> 


ISSUED BY THE A. 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 

7 
6 
9 
2 

8 

14 

5 

5 

7 

3 

7 

1 

Madras 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

-f 

1 

6 

3 

3 

4 
<5 
3 

3 

5 

6 
9 

10 

8 

7 

4 

5 

10 

Bihar 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 



Won by a majority of 

over 

12000 

votes 

» 

11000 

77 

» 

10000 

77 

11 

9000 

77 

7) 

8000 

77 

* 71 

7000 

77 

77 

6000 

11 

77 

0000 

17 

77 

4000 

77 

77 

3000 

77 

77 • 

2000 

77 

7> 

1000 

7' 

Won by 

the majority of 

Over 54000 votes 

79 

35000 

it 

It 

5-4000 

If' 

77 

32000 

77 

77 

29000 

11 

7% 

28000 

It 

77 

25000 

77 

77 

24000 

It 

77 

23000 

77 

77 

20000 

77 

77 

18000 

77 

77 

17000 

77 

77 

16000 


77 

15000 

77 

ft 

14000 

It 

77 

13000 

17 

77 

12000 

It 

77 

11000 

it 

77 

10000 

* 7 

77 

9000 

77 

77 

8000 

17 

77 

7000 

19 

77 

6000 

11 

77 

6000 

it 

77 

4000 

ft 

77 

3000 

71 

77 

2000 

ft 

7> 

1000 

ft 


Won by a majority of 

over 36000 votes 
» 23000 *' 
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No. of Congress 
Candidates 


Won by a majority of 


3 

over 

20000 votes 

2 

» 

190C0 

» 

l 


17000 

» 

2 

>> 

15000 

yy 

1 


14000 

>> 

2 


13000 

13 

5 


12000 


6 

>» 

11000 


4 


10000 

yy 

7 


8000 

>y 

2 


7000 


4 


6000 

yy 

4 

>> 

5000 

yy 

4 


4000 

yy 

3 

>; 

3000 

yy 

8 


2000 

yy 

10 


1000 

yy 

No. of Congress 

Central Province* 

Won by a majority 

Candidates 

1 

over 26000 votes 

1 

3> 

21000 

yy 

2 


19000 

yy 

2 

»> 

1800C 

yy 

1 

>> 

16000 

yy 

l 


13000 

yy 

1 


12000 

yy 

3 

»» 

11000 

yy 

4 


10000 

yy 

2 
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9000 

yy 

B 


8000 

» 

4 


70(0 

yf 

5 

» 

6000 

yy 



5000 

yy 

4 

y> 

4000 

yy 

a 


3000 

yy 

8 

>> 

2000 

yy 

ti 


1000 

yy 


No. of Congress 
Candidates 


Bombay 

Won by a majority of 


over 32000 votes 

» 

30000 

!> 

a 

23000 

yy 

yy 

19000 

yy 

yy 

1.7000 

y> 





No. of Congress 


Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 16000 votes 

3 


»» 15000 ’ 

2 


” 14000 ” 

3 


°* 13000 ” 

3 


» 10000 ” 

4 


” 9000 ” 

2 


’> 80( 0 ” 

2 


” 7000 ” 

7 


»» 6000 ” 

4 


” 5001 ” 

2 


” 4000 ” 

5 


’> 3000 ” 

5 


>• 2 i00 n 

5 


” 1000 ” 

No. of Congress 

Bengal 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 64000 votes 

1 


” 31000 >' 

2 


” 23000 ” 

1 


*’ 22000 ” 

1 


»» 17000 ’* 

1 


» 16000 »’ 

4 


” 15000 — ” 

3 


»» 5000 " 

1 


»’ 4000 ” 

1 


*■ 2000 ” 

2 


» 1000 ” 

No. of Congress 

Punjab 

Won by a majority 

Candidates 

1 


over 15000 votes 

1 


’* 12000 ” 

3 


»» 10000 •’ 

2 


” 6000 ” 

3 


» 6000 ’» 

1 


*» 4000 »’ 

3 


” 3000 »» 

2 


»» 1000 ” 

No. of Congress 

Oritta 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 12000 votes 

i 


” 8COO *’ 
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No. of Congress Won by a majority of 

Candidates 
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over 

5000 votes 


1 


> ) 

4000 ” 


6 



3000 ” 
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2000 ” 


5 


if 

1000 ” 

Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Councils 

The following table shows the number of seats contested and won 

by the Congress 

ia the Legislative 

Councils of different provinces : 

Province 


Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Seats won by 



iD the Legislative 

by the 

the 



Council 

Congress 

Congress 

Madras 


46 

33 

26 

Bibar 


26 

12 

8 

Bombay 


26 

15 

13 

IT. P. 


52 

19 

8 

Bengal 


57 

12 

9 

Assam 


23 

1 




229 

92 

64 


As shown above, of a total of 229 seats in the Legislative Councils 
of 6 Provinces, only 92 were contested by the Congress and 64 were 
won. that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total seats and 
60 per cent fcf the seats contested by it. 

PROVINCIAL RESULTS 

Madras Legislative Assembly 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis 


Scats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

lative Assembly of 


contested 

Congress 

won by 

Madras 


by the 
Congess 

Returns 

the 

Congress 

General (Urban and Rural) 

116 

114 


111 

Scheduled Caste 

30 

26 


26 

Mohamcdan (Urban and Rural) 

28 

9 


4 

Women's Constituency 

8 

7 


7 

Indian Christian 

8 

7 


3 

Anglo Indian 

2 




European 

3 

_ 


_ 

Backward Tribes 

1 

1 


1 

Commerce and Industry 

6 

4 



Landholders' Constituency 

6 

4 


—. 

Labour 

6 

6 


b 

University 

1 

1 


* 1 
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The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the total 
votes caet and 74 per cent of the total seats in the Madras 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 173 out of 215 
and won 159. 

In the general constituencies it contested 111 seats out of 115 and 
won 111, 

In the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress captured 2G 
seata out of 30. 

The Congress contested 9 out of a total of 28 Mohamedan seats 
and won 4. 

The Congress secured 7 out of 8 seats in the Women’s constitu¬ 
encies. 

3 out of the 8 seats reserved for Indian Christians were secured by 
the Congress. 

The Congress was able to win the one seat reserved for the Back¬ 
ward Tribes. 

The Congress contested 4 out of the 6 seats reserved for land¬ 
holders but lost all of them. 

The Congress captured all the labour seats and the 1 University 6eat. 

The position of parties in the Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows: 


Congress 159 

Justice Party 17 

Independents 15 

People's Party 1 

Muslim League H 

Muslim Progressive P. 1 

European Commerce 
Europeans General 

Madras Planters 1 

Nattu Kottai Nagaratharo 

Association 1 

Anglo Indians 2 

Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 


Total Strength 


215 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

No. of seats in Seats contested by Seats won by 

the Council Congress the Congress 

General 35 33 26 

Mohamedan 7 — — 

European 1 — 

Indian Christian 3 


46 


33 


26 
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ANALT8t8 OF ELECTION RESULTS 


The Congress secured approximately 58 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 56.5 per cent of the total seats in Madras 
Assembly. 

The Congress contested 33 seats out of 35 allotted for the General 
constituencies and won all. 

The Governor is entitled to fill not less than 8 and not more than 
10 seats in Council. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by 


Total No. of seats 


Seats contested 

Unopposed 

in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bihar 


by the Congress 

Congress 

Returns 

General Urban 

5 

5 

— 

General Rural 

73 

72 

2 

Scheduled Caste 15 
Mohamedan (Urban 

15 

9 

and Rural) 

39 

7 

1 

Women 

4 

3 

1 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 
Commerce and 

1 


■ — 

Industry 

4 

— 

— 

Landholders 

4 

1 

— 

Labour 

3 

3 

1 

Univorsity 

1 

1 

— 

152 

107 

14 


the Congress. 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

5 

68 

14 

5 

3 


1 

2 


98 


The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bihar 
Assembly. 


As seen from the above table the Congress contested 107 out of 
151 seats and won 98 or 93 per cent of the total seats contoBfced. In 
the General Urban constituencies the Congress captured all the 5 seats 
while in the General Rural constituencies the Congress was able to 
secure 68 out of total of 73 seats. 

]□ the Scheduled CaBte constituencies also the Congress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing 14 out of 15 seats, 9 being un¬ 
opposed. 

Th- Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 Muslim seats and woa 5. 
The Congress secured 3 out of 4 seats reserved for Women. 

JsZSSFZT*** * Ub °“ ■««•* «' »»<< i 

follows" P ° Biti0n ° f PMtieB,n the Bihar Legislative Assembly is as 


Congress 

Muslim Independents 
Muslim United 


98 

15 

6 
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Europeans 
Constitutionals 
Anglo Indians 
Indian Christians 
Loyalists 
Ahrars 
No Party 


<3L 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

24 

152 


Total Strenglh 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Seats 
contested by 
the Congress 
6 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


Seats 
won by the 
Congress 


8 


Total No. of seats in the Legis 
lative Council of 
Bihar 

General 9 

Mohamedans 4 

European 1 

Seats to be filled by 

Assembly 12 

26 C 8 

From the above table it will be seen that the Congress contested 
'» out of the 9 general seats but lost all. It contested no seat from 
the Mohamedan constituencies. 

The Congress having an absolute majority in the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly, 
ihe Governor will fill 3 to 4 seats in the Council by nomination. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bombay 
General Constituencies 
(Urban and Rural) 
Mohamedan 
Marhattns 
Scheduled Caste 
Backward Tribes 
Indian Christians 
Anglo Indian 
Europeans 

Commerce & Industry 
Labour 
Landholders 
Women General 
Women Mohamedan 
University 


Seats Contested 
by the 
Congress 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


92 

29 

7 

15 

1 

3 

2 

3 

7 

7 

2 


84 

2 

(5 

8 

1 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

89 


1 

o 


175 


110 


80 


21(b) 



ANALYSIS OE ELECTION RESULTS 


The Congress secured about 56 per cent of the total votes 
cast, and won 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table 9hows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats in the general constituencies and won 69. 

The Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 6 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 

One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 

Out of the 7 seats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secured one. Of the seven Labour seats two were won by the Congress. 

The Congress succeeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one seat reserved for Mohamedan Woman was not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University was also secured 


by the Congress. Position of the parties in the Bombay Legislative 
A-sembly is as follows : 

Congress 86 

Muslim LeRgue 20 

Independent Muslims 10 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 

Indian Christians 7 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar’s Party and non-Brahmin 41 
Labour 5 

Nationalist 1 


Total Strength 175 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by 

Total No. of seats Seats contested Unopposed 
in the Legislative by the Congress Congress 

Council of Bombay Returns 

General Urban 4 2 — 

General Rural 16 13 — 

S ohamrdan 5 — — 

jjropern 1 — — 


the Congress. 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
o 

ii 


26 15 13 

The Congress secured 38 per cent of the total votes cast 
and captured 50 per cent of the total seats in the House. 

I'com the above analysis it will be seen that out of 20 seats 15 
scuts were contested by the Congress in the General Constituencies 
and Id were won. .No seat was contested in Mohamedan arid Euro¬ 
pean constituencies. 
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Party position in the Bombay Legislative Council is as follows : 


Congress 13 

Independent 1 

Democratic Swaraj Party 2. 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European 1 


Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 29 or 30 seats. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

Seat9-contested 

Unopposed 

Scats won 

the Legislative Assem 
bly of the U. P. 

General Urban 


by the 
Congress 

Congress 

Returns 

by the 
Congress 

(Women included) 
General Rural 

14 

14 

1 

14 

(Women included) 
Scheduled Castes 

110 

109 

2 

100 

(Urban) 

Scheduled Castes 

4 

4 

— 

4 

(Rural) 

16 

13 

2 

12 

Muslim Urban 

13 

2 

— 

— 

Muslim Rural 

53 

7 

— 

— 

Labour 

3 

3 

— 

3 

Landholders 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Anglo Indians 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

2 

““ 


_ 

European Commerce 

2 

“* 

' —> 

— 

Indian Commerce 

1 

_ 

—— 

— i 

University 

1 

228 

1 

153 

5 

1 

134 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of votes cast and won 59 per cent of the total 
seats in the Assembly. 

From the above table it will be seen that the Conggoes won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constituencies while in the General 
Rural Constituencies, it contested 109 out of 1.10 seats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 seats. In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 Boats and captured 16 seats. 

In the Muslim constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of t>6 
seats and lost all- In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not put up any candidates 


MINlSr^ 
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from the Special constitutencies of Landholders, Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indian and Commerce. It contested and won the University seat 
CongreRS captured all the four seats reserved for Women. 

The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
is as follows : 


1. Congress 134 

2. Muslim League 27 

3. National Agricul¬ 
turist Party 16 

4. Independent Muslims 30 

5. Independent Hindus 10 

6. Rest 11 


Total strength— 228 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and Won':by the Congress 


|Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Council 
General 34 

Mahomedan 17 
European 1 


Seats contested 
by the 
Congress 

19 


Seats won by 
the 

Congress 

8 


52 


19 


8 


The Congress contested 19 out of 34 seats in the General constitu¬ 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no seat either 
from the Mohamedan or European constituencies. 

Position of the Parties in the U. P. Legislative Cruncil is as follows 


Congress ° 

Independents 

(Muslims and Hindus) 39 

NationalisUAgriculturist Party 4 

European 1 


Total strength— 52 


The Governor will nominate 6 to 8 members. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Tabic showing No. of seats contested and won by the’CongreM 


Total No. of seats 
in the Legislative 
Assembly of Bengal 
General 48 


Scheduled 

30 

Caste 


Mohommedim 

117 

Anglo Indian 

3 

European 

11 


8oat8 contested 
by the Congress 


48 

17 


Unopposed 

Congress 

Returns 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
43 
0 
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Indian Christian 2 


Commerce 

Landholders 

Labour 

University 

Women 


19 

5 

8 

2 

5 

250 


70 


54 


The Congress secured roughly 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 22 per cent of the total seats in the y- ^ 

The above table shows that th «C°ngrem captured 43 out of 48 
seats in the General constituencies. Of the 30 Schedul.d Caste seats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were won, 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Seats won by the 
Congress 

3 


Total seats in the 

Bengal Legislative Couucil 

Seats contested 
by the Congress 

General 

10 

6 

Mohamedan 

17 

—* 

Europeans 

3 

— 

To be elected by;L. 
Assembly 

27 

— 


57 

6 


0 

The Governor is empowered to fill G to 8 seats by nomination. 

' The above table will show that the Congress was able to secure 
9 seats of a total of 57 seats. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in the 
Legislative 

Assembly uF the C. P 

General Urban 
General Rural 
Scheduled Caste 
Mohainedan Urban 
Mohamad au Rural 
Landholder 
labour 
Commerce 
Women 

Backward Tribes 
European 
Anglo Indian 
University 


9 

f>6 

19 

CJ 

12 

•J 

cr 

2 


Seats contested 
by the 
Congress 

9 

55 
9 

o 

w 

•» 

u 

2 


Scats won 
by tho 
Congress 
9 
49 


l 

i 

3 


112 


85 


70 
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The Congress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

It will be seen from (be above table that the Congress contested 85 
out of 112 seats and won 70. In the General tJrban constituencies the 
Congress contested and won all the 9 seats, and in the General Rural 
constituencies the Congress succeeded in capturing 49 out of 56 seats. 
In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 
19 seats and won 5. Two Mohamedan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost. The Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 2 out of the 3 Landholders seats. It captured all the three 
seats reserved for Women. 


The position of the parties in the C. P. Legislative Assembly is 
as follows :— 


Congress 

70 

Mohamedans 

14 

Non-Brahmins 

3 

Ambedkarites 

4 

Nationalists 

2 

Others 

19 

Total Strength 

112 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of.seat* contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 


Seats won by the 

Total seats 

the Legislative 


Congress 

contested 

Assembly of Punjab 
General 

42 

10 


Sikh 

31 

4 


Muslim 

84 

2 


Anglo Indian 

1 

— 


European 

1 

_ 


Indian Christian 

2 

-- 


Commerce 

1 

_ 


Landholders 

5 

_ 


University 

1 

_ 


Labour 

3 



Women 

4 

2 



175 18 29 

] he Congress secured 13 per cent of • total votes cast and cap¬ 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

'lotal No. of Beats in the Seats contested Seats won by 

Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 

theN. W. F. Provinces Congress 

Muslim 86 29 


86 


15 


<SL 
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3 

9 8 4 


50 37 19 

The Congress secured 38 p. c of the total seats in the Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 cut of a 
total of 50 seats and won 19. In the Muslim constituencies the Con¬ 
gress contested 29 seats and won 15, while in the General constituen¬ 
cies, the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4. 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro¬ 


vince is as follows : 

Congress 19 

Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 

Muslim Independent Party 2 

Independent Muslims 21 

Independent Hindus 1 



Sikh 

General 

Landholders 


Total Strength 50 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seatsScontested and won by the Congress. 

Total No, of seats in Seats contested Seats won by 

the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 

60 43 36 

The Congress secured 60 per cent of the total scats in the Assembly. 
The position of the Parties in the Legislative Assembly is as follows : 
Congress 36 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Independents 11 

Nominated 4 


Total Strength 60 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

For the .Assam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested ouly 41 
seats out of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in tho Assembly 
is as follows . 

Congress 33 

Independent Hindus 10 

Muslim Proja Party j 

United Peoples Party 3 

Assam Valley Muslim 5 

Surma Valley 5 

Europeans ” 9 

Backwards tribes 4 

Labour 4 

Independent Muslim 14 






3 ' 
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Totalstreugh 108 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

There are 22 seats in the Assam Legislative Council out of which 
3 to 4 are to be filled by the Governor by nomination. The Co.>gu - 
contested only one, which it lost. , v 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seat, contested and won by the Congresa. 

Total No. seats in the Seats contested Unopposed 


Legislative Assembly 
of Sind 
General Urban 
General Rural 
Muslim Urban 
Muslim Rural 
Women 
Europeans 
Commerce 
Landholder 
Labour 


3 

15 

2 

31 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


by the 
Congress 
3 
8 


Congress 

Returns 


Seats won 
by the 
Congress 
3 
2 


60 


13 


The Congress secured roughly 12 per cent of the total vote. 

cast and 12 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The -i l0ve table shows that the Congress contested 3 seats irom 
the General Urban constituencies. In the General Rura Const.tuen- 
er». contested 8 out of 15 sent, and won only two. 

The Congress did not contest any Muslim seat. 

The Congress secured one of the two seats reserved for Commerce. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows . 

United Party ** 

Congress 1 

Azad Party 3 

Muslim Party 3 

Hindu Sabha 4 

Independents 17 

Europeans 3 

60 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Bye*Elections in Muslim Rural 

Tntal number of Beats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

6 62, the one 

uncontested, & the other with a majority of about five thousuud 
votes. 





Proceedings of 

The Working Committee 

The All India Congress Committee 

and 

The National Convention 
of 


The Indian National Congress 


Member* of the Working Committee, All India 
Congress Committee and Provincial Office-bearer* of 

The Indian National Congress 
1937 

President—Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


Ex-ProldenU not Included in the W. C. 

I. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

3. Shri C. Ynavorag hkVVcharUr 

3. Bhri M. K. 6andki 

4. Shri 8. Brfnivasa lyeDgar 

Working Committee 

X Manlana Abul Kalam Azad (Ex- 

President ) 

3 . Shri Barojtoi Naidu (Ex-President) 

3. Bhri VaJlabhbhai Patel ( Ex-Presi- 
4$mt) 

4. 8hri Rajendra Prasad (Ex-President) 

5. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj ( Treasurer ) 

G. 8h i Bubhas Chandra Bose 

7. Shri Abdul Ghsffar Khan 

8. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram (Organts- 
ing Secretary) 

9. 8hri Bhulabhai J. Desai 

10 Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 

II. Bhri Narsmira Dsv 

12. Shri Shankerrao D. Deo 

13. Shri Achyut B. Patwardhan 

14. Shri J. B. Kripalani (General 
Secretary) 

Ail India Congres* Committee 

4. 

1 Pr at G*»kuKjd 
t Bhit RuahUatft* Melif® 

Z. Shri Mlshrilal Gegwal 

4. Shri Shankorlul Choudhary 

Andhra- *6 

1. Sjt. T. Prakasam 

2. 8jt. B 8ambaraurthi (General- 
Secretary) 

H i]t. K. Nag K -ararao PaDtula Garu I 

4. Sjt Kunda Vonkatapp'mh Pantulu 

5. l)r. Ji. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

G. Syt. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao 
Borwada Gopalareddy 
g, Kit Mtu ini Annapurniah 

9. Snn UKiuntfian Karaaladovi 

10. Sjt Annupiafiada Kameswavaino 

11 hji IT. K'jtireddy 

•2 Sit. Atraakuri Uovindachan 
13 Sjt Kalian Chaadramauli 


14. Sjt. Chundi Jagannadham 

15. Dr. K. L. Narasiroharao 

16 . Sit Danda Narny»nnruja 

17. Sjt. Mallipudi Pullaaaraju 

18. 8j:. Maganti Bapineedu 
39. Sit. Gogineni Ranganaikulu 

20. Sjt. Vennelkanti Raghavaifth 

21. Sjt K. Vamdhachary 

22. Sjt Kala Venkatarao . 

23. Sjt Alluri Satyauarayana 

24. Sit. Kalluri Subbarao 

25. Sit. Gudlavalleti 8ubbarao 
36. Sjt. Karunakaram Subbarao 

Assam—4 

1. Bhri Bishnuram Medhi 

3. Shri Kuladhar Chaliha 
B. Dr. Bari Krishna Das 

4. Bhri Liladhar Baruah 

Btngal — i5 

I. Shri Abala Kava Gupta 

, 2. 8hri Annada^rasad chaudhury 
B. Moulvi Ashraffuddin Ahmed Chou- 

dhury 

4. Shri. Krishnabinode Roy 

5. Shri Debendra Nath Ben 

6. Shri Nagendra Nath Ghosh 

7. Shri Kamala Krishna Ray 

8. Shri Kiran Sankar Roy 

9. Shri Jnananjan Neogi 

10. Shri Purshottam Ray 

II. Shri Purnendukishore Sen Gupta 

13. Dr. PiafulJa Chandra Ghosh 

13. Shri Prafulla Chandra Ben 

14. Shri Basantlal Murarka 

15. Dr. B. C. Roy 

16. Shri Raj Kumar Bose 

17. Shri Ram Sunder Singh 

18. Shri Sitaram Saxeria 

19. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

30. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 

31. Shri Bankim Mukherjee 

32. Shri Bislinupada Bhattacharjee 
23 Shri Raj Kumar Chakrabartty 

24. Shri Sarat Chaudra Boae 

25. Shri Sarat Chandra Chakrabarty 
26 Moulvi Abdul Malek 
27. Dr. ladra Narayan Sen Gupta 




28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

87. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

43. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

Bihar—34 


A. I. C. C. MEMBERS 


1T1 


Shri Kalipada Mukherjee 

Shri Jnanranjan Sarkar 

Kumar Devendra Lai Khan 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 

Shri Niharendu Dutta Majumdar 

Shri Panchanan Bose 

Shri Basanta Kumar Mazumdar 

Shri Jatindra Math Biswas 

Dr. Jatindra Mohan Das Gupta 

Shri Rajani Kumar Mitra 

Shri Sudhindra Kumar Paramanik 

Shri Harendra Nath Ghosh 

Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 

Shri Haripada <!hnttorjoe 

Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose 

Shri Surendra Mohan Moitra 

Shri Sushil Kumar Banerjee 

Shri Sudhir Kumar Ghosh 


I. Syt. Shri Krishna Singh 

9. „ Anugrah Narayan Sinha 

3. Swami Bahajanand Saraswati 

4. Syt. Maharaaya Prasad 

5. „ Sarangdhar Sinha 

6. „ Bodh Narayan Misra 

7. „ Kishori Frasanna Singh 

8. „ Mathura Prasad Singh 

9. „ Ramdayalu Singh 

11. ' Syt. Satyanaravan Singh 

II. Syt. Anirudh Sinha 

12. Syt. Ganga Sharan Sinha 

13. Syt. Awadhesh Prasad Singh 

14. Syt. Thakur Ramnandan Singh 

15. Syt. Javaprakash Narayan 

16. Syt. Labshmi Nath Misra 

17. Syt. Ramnandan Misra 

18. Syt. Dhaoraj Sharraa 

19. Syt. Vishwarmth Misra 

20. Syt. Ramraksh Upadhyay 
>1. Syt. Ramsharitra Singh 

23. Syt. Natlmra Prasal 

33. . Nenlhari Singh 

24. Dr. Saved Mahmood 

25. Syt. Ramnaravana Singh 

26. Binodanaud Jha 

17 * r Rambriksh Benipuri 

28 , Viudheshwari Prasad Varma 

29* stri ("handravati Devi 

30. Hvt. Rajendra Prasad Singh 

3l! Shri Ram Swaroop Devi 

32 ! Syt. Shivashanbar Singh 

33 ! Syt. Ramnirikshan Singh 

34. Syt. Bipin Bihari Varma 

Bombay—4 _ . 

1 Sfcr: K. F Nariman 

2 Rvt. Bhula'»hai J. Desai 

3. shri M R Mvsaui 

4. Shri 8. K. Fatil 

Burma—4 .. . 

1. Shri Ganna hm\ % 

I r Dadaobanii 

3 ” Rameshnath Gowfcum 

4. " N. B. Jasani 


Delhi—15 

1. Shri Pearay Lai Sharma 

3. „ Indra 

3. v Satyawati, Meerut 

4. t1 Satvawati, Delhi 

5. „ Jugal Kishore Kbanna 

Gujerat—12 

1. Shri Morarji R- Desai 

2. t) Kanaiyalal N. Desai 

3. „ Chandutal M. Desai 

4. „ Gopaldas A. D sai 

5. „ Laxmidas M. Shrifcant 

6. „ Kamalashankar L. Pandya 

7. ,, Hariprasad P Mehta # 

8. Bhaktilaxmi A. Desai 

9. „ Mridulabhen A. Sarabbai 

10. Shri Dahyabhai Manordas Patel 

11. „ Ramray Mohanray Munahi 

12. „ Goculdas Dwarkadas Talati 

Karnatak—16 

1. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande 

3 . „ Naravanrao Joshi 

3. „ Jeovaji Venkatesh Yalagi 

4 ,y Mahadevappa Shivappa Mend- 
gudli 

5. Shri Balakrishna R. Suuthanakai 

6. „ Rangarao Diwakar 

7. Dr. N. S. Hardikar 

8. Shri R. 8. Hukerikar 

9 . .. V V. Patil 

19 Shri. G. V. Hallikeri 
11. ., T. Subramhanyam 

13. „ N. N. ChaDdoor 

13. B. N. Gupte 

14. Shriinati Kamala Devi 

15. Shri U. Srinivas Mallya 

16. Shri M. N. Bhide 

Kerala -4 

1 Shr: A. iC Pillui 

2. n K. Raman Menon 

3. „ 8. K. Kombrabail 

4. M A. V. Kuttimalu Atnma 

Mahakoshala—15 


1. Shri Ravishanker Shnkla 
3. Thakur Pyarelalsingh 

3. Seth fehwdas Daga 

4. Mahant Laxmi Narayandas 

5. Shri Dwarbapra8ad Misra 

6. Seth Govinddas 

7. Shri Durgashanker Mehta 

8. ,, Randaman Singh 

9. „ Kamtaprasad Babele 

10. Shri Makhaulal ChaturTidi 

11. 8ardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakur Chhedilal 

13. Cap. Lai Avdheshpratapsingb 

14. Shri 8yed Ahmad 

15. Dr George Da 8ilra 

Maharashtra—IS 

1, Shri A. 8. PaUardhan 

2. Bhri G. V. Piuwardhan 

3. Shri Dhanaji Nana Qhoudburj 
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Shri Purshottam Kanji 
Hhri Rammkrai Mehta 

Rhri pAmbhan Rbog<? 

Bhri V. V. Kirtane 
Bhri S. V. Tfcaiur 
0 M. Josbi 
„ T> K. Y. .'/ ■ 
GoTiadlaJ ShivJal 
Jt 8. D DrfO 
<t N. V. Gadgil 
„ P. H Patwardhan 
M B C. Lagu 
„ Atmaram Nana Patil 
i» V. J Takte 
„ 8. EL Bhave 


Nagpur—4 

1. Dr. Narayan Bhasker Khar© 

2. Beth Jamnalal Bijaj 

9. Bnnmati Anasuyabai Kale 
4. Beth Khasbaiohand Khajanohi 
N. W. F. P-4 

1. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

% Khan Mohammad Baza Khan 
8 . Khan Arbab Abdul Ghaffoor Khan 
4 . Sard&r Ram Singh 
Punjab 

I Dr. Hatyapal 

2. Laia Dam Ch«nd 
8. Master Naod Lai 
4 . Lai a Aohmt Rath 
4. Bhri Vireadr* 

6. Lal“ Dds Eaj Mahajan 

7. 8 banal Smgh Oi^eeshar 
0 bri RaDrhu^aosh Smgh Ohopra 

9 B-»rJar r*rdoi Singh 
JO. Li a Shun?*!.. ' 

I I B. Gopal Singh Qomi 

12. Le*a Hbavat Run Ohanana 

18. Maater Mota Singh Anandpari 
Sindk —4 

1. Dr Choitram P, Gidwani 

2. bhri Jairamdas Daulatram 

3. f'hn R K tidhwa 

4 . Bhri Pars ram V*. lahilramani 
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Nad— 28 

hri S Satyamnrthl 
V. Andul (ihafoor 
„ P Riraiswami Reddiar 
„ M Bhakrbavatsalam 
». T S. Avaaashlingam 
S Kitnaraj PaoJiyaa 
„ ft. Knahnamoorthy 
M Roya Cbjfckilmgim 

» 2 P Mudaliar 

H K Bbasibyatn 

n P, b Kumarflami Rija 
„ C Y 

„ R. V. S^TarmnAiham 

i, K P. Y^gnwiwaro Sarma 

„ P. Ram unworthy 
T)r Hub iAf.is/An 
bhri A. V#i*r»tiiAa Pillai 


18. Shri P. Jeovanandam 

19. „ C. Raj agonal aoharlar 

20. „ Rukmim Lakshraipathi 

21. ,, L. Natesan 

22. „ N. M. R. Subbaraman 

23. „ M. Alwar 

24. „ Madurai Mitran N. 8ubramaniam 

85. „ T. S. Sasivarna Thevar 

28. „ George Joseph 

27. „ K. Santanam 

28. „ Ramaohandra Reddiar 

United Provinces - 33 

1. Shri Balkrishna Sharma 

2. B. N. Sanval 

3. „ Mai khan Singh 

4. „ Purshottamdas Tandon 

5. M Jitendranath Tewari 

0. „ Uma Nehru 

7. „ Vishambher Dayal Trlpathi 

8. „ Raghnnath Sahai Shukla 

9. ,, Raft Ahmad Kidwai 

10. „ Sampumanand 

11. „ Narendra Dev 

18. „ Brij Behari Mehoratra 

13. „ Muzaffar Hussain 

14. „ Gopinath Singh 

15. „ B»bu RaghaTa Das 

18. „ M. N. Roy 

17. „ Kharshedlal 

18. „ Goviad Ballabh Pant 

19. Sardar Narmada Prasad Siagh 
80. Shri J. B. Kripalani 

21. „ Chandra Bhan Gupta 

82, „ Damo iarsarup 8eth 

23. „ Gupfcar Singh 

24. „ Harish Chandra Bajpai 

25. n Vijaylaksbrai Pandit 

26. „ Gopinath Srivastava 

27. „ Lai man Gupta 

28. „ Govind Sahai 

89. „ Shyama Charan Shastry 

30. H Goari Shankar Misra 
31 Shri Bindabasmi Prasad 
32. „ Bansgopal 

53. „ Hakim BrijI&l Varma 

Uttcal—4 

1. Bhri Nilkantha Das 
8 . „ Bhigiratbi Mahapatra 

5 n Nabakrisbna Cbowdhary 
4 . Aoharya Harihar Da» 

Vidarbba—4 

1. Shri M S. Aney 
8 . P. B Go e 

3. Rararao Anandrao Deshmukh 

4. Dr. B. b. Kulkarni 

ProTiacUl Offfct'Wrort 
I. Ajvii Ofnca—Katobery Road, Ajmer 
President : Prof. Gokul Lai Aeawg 
Secretaries : 

(1) Buri Rishambar Nath Baurgava 
(1) „ BdJkrtshna Garg 
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PROVINCIAL OFFICE-BEARERS 



I Andhra. Office— 50 Godowa Street, 
O. T. } Madras 

President : Shri T. Prakasam 

General Secretary : Shri B. Sambamurty 

Treasurer : Shri K. Nageshwar Rao 

3. Assaj-i Office— Gouhati 
President : Shri Bisbnuram Medhi 
General Secretary : Shri Siddhinath Sarraa 
Treasurer : Dr. Hari Krishna Das 

4. Bkhar Office— Sadaqat Ashram, 
Dighaghat, Patna 

President : Shri Rajendra Prasad 
General Secretary : Shri Anugrah Narayan 
8ingh 

5. Bengal Officf— 38-3 Wellington 
Street, Calcutta 

President : Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
Secretary ; ,, Kamal Krishna Ray . 

Treasurer : , T Amar Krishna Ghosh 
6 Bombay Office— Congress House, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4 

President : Shri K. F. Nariman 
General Secretaries : 

(l) Shri S. K. Patil 
l*) ii Gan patis banker Desai 
Treasurer : Shri I. 8. Patel 

7. Burma Office — 174-36th Street, 
Rangoon 

President : Shri Ganga Singh 
Secretary : „ Ramesh Nath Goutam 

Treasurer : „ Mohanlal Kahdas 

8. Delhi Office— Chandni Chowk, Delhi 

President : Shri Iadra , 

General Secretary : Shri Jugal Kishore 
Khanua 

9 Gujerat Office— Congress House, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


President : Shri Vallabhbbai Patel 

8ecretarws ■ . 

(1) Shri Morarji R. Das*i 
(i) „ Bhopal Dhirairam lala 

10 Kannatak Office— Dharwar 

President : Shri S. K. Hosmani 
Otnaral Secretary : Shri R. S. Hukerikar 
Treasurer : Dr. V. R. Huilgol 

11 Cauu Orra—Jfathinhhnmi 

' Building, Oaiwnt (Madras Presy ) 

Oeneral Secretary : Shri £. Ruman Meaon 


12. Mahafoshal Omoi—Gopalbagh, 

Jiibbulpore 

President : Shri Avadhesh Pratap Siugh 


General Secretaries : 

(1) Shri D. K. Mehta 

(2) „ Rajbhau Singh Tiwari 
Treasurer : Bhri Govind Das 

13. Maharashtra Office— 291 Shanwai 
Peth, Poona City 


President : Shri Shankei Rao Deo 

Rarret.aries : 

(1) Shri G. A. Deshpande 
(•>) „ S. K. Bbave 
Treasurer : Dr. B. C. Lagu. 

14. Nagpur Office— Tilak ViJyalaya, 
Dhantoli, Nagpur 


President : Dr. N. B. Khare 
Secretary : Shri E. 8. Pat wardhau 
Treasurer : Dr. B. P. Da!vi ltwari 

15. N. W. F. Office— (Under ban) 

16. Punjab Office— Bradlaugh Hall, 

Lahore 


President : Dr. Satyapal 

General Secretary : Master Raja Ram 

Treasurer : L. Pindi Das 

17. Sindh Office -Swaraj Bhawan, 
Ram Chandra Temple Road, Katan Talao, 
Karachi 

President : Dr. Choithram 

Secretary : Shri Parasram V. Tahilramani 

TreaBu?er ; ,, Motiram A. K. 

18. Tamil Nad Ofeice— Congress House, 
Mount Road, Madras 

President : Shri C. N. Muthuranga 
MudaUiu 
Secretaries : 

(1) Shri A. Satyamurthi 

(2) „ C. P. Bubtmyya Mndalmr 
Treasure - : Bhri P. 8. KumarMwarai Raja 

19. U P. Office— 14-B, Hewett Rnai, 
Lucknow 


President z Shri Nareadr* D%? 
Secretari?e : 

(1) Shri 8arapurnanand 

(3) „ Kesho Deo Malaviya 

(3) f , Mohanlal Gautam 

(4) „ Damodar Swarup Seth 
Treasurer : Shri Sri Prakasa 


20. Utkal Office—B akharabad, P. 0. 
Chandni Chowk, Cuttack 

President : Shri Harekrishna Mahatab 
Secretary : ,, Nabakrishna Otaaadhury 

Treasurer : „ Shri Nitvanand Kanuugo 

21. Vidarbha Office—R ajasthan Budd¬ 
ing, A kola 

President : Shri Brijial Biyani 
Secretary : Shriraati Durgabai Josh! 







The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—February 27 & 28 and March 1 , 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held on February 27, 23 and Maroh U 
at Wardha. Bhri Jawaharial Nehru presided. Other members present were 
Sbrimati Sarojini Naidn, Shris Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Jamnalai Bajaj! 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dev, Shankerrao Deo, Achyut Patwardhan, and J. B 
Kripalani. 

Bhris Rajagopalchari, Rukraini Lakshmipati, Jaiprakash Narayan, Mridula Sarabhai 
and Dr. Khan baheb attended the meeting by special invitation. Shri Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai was also invited but he could not attend owing to sudden indisposition. 

Shri M. K Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations on February 27 
and 14 8. 

The minutes of the last two meetings held immediately before and after the 
Faizpur session, already circulated, were confirmed. 


Working Committee, A. I. C. C. And the Convention Meetings 

Ihe following dates were fixed for the Working Committee, the All India Con¬ 
gress Committoe and the Convention Meetings at Delni : 

Working Committee March 15,16 

All India Congress Committee March 17, 18 

Convention March 19, 20 

It was decided that only such persons as are mentioned in the Congress resolu¬ 
tion bo invited to the Convention in Delhi, that is, members of the A. I. O. C. 
and Congress members of the various legislatures in India. It was further resolved 
that the Congress President should, ex-officio, preside over the Convention. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions: 


1. Congratulations to the Nation 

Tho Working Committee congratulates the nation on its wonderful response to 
the call of the Congress during the recent elections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses to Congress policy, and their firm determination to combat the new 
Constitution and end it, and by means of a Constituent Assembly to establish an 
independent and democratic State and remove the many burdens under which all 
sections of our pe pie suffer. The Committee realises the high responsibility with 
which the nation h;is charged it, and it oalls upon the Congress organisation and, 
in particular, the newly elected Congress members of the Legislatures to remember 
always this trust and responsibility, to uphold Congress ideals and principles, to be 
true to the faith of the people, and to labour unceasingly as soldiers of Bwaraj for 
the iroedom of the motherland and the emancipation of her suffering and exploited 
million*. 


2 . Congratulations To People of Midnapore and other Areas 

[ho forking Committee expresses its speoial satisfaction at the response of the 
people ev * the voters to the call of the Congress in areas, such as the North-We6t 
frontier f rovmce and oeituin parts of Bengal where the Government has been, and 

preventing normal public activitiea 


is. piu nnng a policy of intensive repression 6 and 


by banning ^oi]g.e«.a (.ommln«es and imposing laws and rules and regulations inter¬ 
fering even ' )9 jtoy t0 day personal Jives and business of the poople. In 

particular, the Commit.ee congratulates the people of Midnapore District in Bengal, 

dom 
dmti 
the 

odo oi C4033. This great victory of the CoogW is a striking proof of tho utter 
failnro of tho Government s policy of repression and of keeping Bengal’s young • mon 
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and women in internment and detention without trial, and is evidence of the people’s 
utter condemnation of this policy. 

3. Oath of Allegiance 

As doubts have been raised regarding the propriety of taking oath of allegiance, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oath, in order to enable 
participation In the work of the Legislatures, in no way lessens or varies the demand 
for independence, and every Congress member stands by that objective and has to 
work to that end. The primary allegiance of all Congress-men, as well as all other 
Indians, is to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect in any 
way this primary duty and allegiance. 

4. Extba-parliamentary Activities of Congress Members of Legislatures 
The Working Committee desires to remind all Congress members of the provincial 
Assemblies that their sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but 
Includes their constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and, therefore, all work in the legislatures must be 
co-ordinated with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore 
keep in constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them 
and report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in 
their day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and 
other local Congress Committees in 'his constituency and share the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation in that area in efficient working condition and in 
touch with the masses it seeks to represent 

The Congress Parliamentary party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

5. Mass Contacts 


In view of the great awakening of the masses during the election campaign and 
their interest in Congress work and desire to participate in it, the Working Com¬ 
mittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing the association^ of the masses with the Congress organisation in accor¬ 
dance with the directions of the Faizpur resolution. The Committees ond organisa¬ 
tions that were built up in rural areas for election purposes should be kept func¬ 
tioning and converted into local branches of tbo Congress, so that primary Cum- 
mittees should exist in as large number of villages as possible. 

6. Congress Policy in ihe Legislatures 


The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by the following policy: 

(i) The Congress has entered the legislatures not to co-oporato with the new 

Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy undorlving it 
i ihis Act and policy are intended to tighten the hold of British 'imperialism on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people. The Congress adheres 
to its general and basic policy of Don-co-operation with the apparatus of British 
Imperialism except in so far as circumstances may require a variation. 

(ii) The objective of the Congress is puma steal aj or fcunplete independence and 

to that end all its activities are directed. The Congress stauds for a 

genuine democratic State in India where political power haB been 

transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their 

effective control. Such a fctate can only be created by the Indian people themsolves 
and the Cungress has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected bv adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country. The Coustitupnt Aasemb'v 
can only come into existence when the Indian people have developed sufficient uower 
and sanction to shape their destmy without external interference 

(it?) The immediate objective of the Congress in ihe legislatures is to tight the 

new Constitution, to resist the introduction and working of the Federal part of the 
Act, and to lay stress on be nations demand for a Constituent Assemble Congress 
members of the legislatures have'been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take tbo 
earliest opportunity to , , ,n new Assemblies this demand foi a 

Constituent Assembly and to suppo t it by mass agitation outside, 

(r) Congress members of the legislatures rnust remember the Cougress polio? 
of not assisting or cooperating with any function or activity, calculated to enhance 
the power or prestige ot British imperialism in India. Ceremonial, official, or social 
funotions of this kind musi tnerefore be avoided and no Congress member should 
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take part in them. Ia doubtful caso9 individual members should not take any action 
themselves but should refer to the Coagre33 party in the Assembly and should abide 

bj (y) d No Congress members of the legislatures may acoept a title given by the 

British Government. . , ...... . ... nA 

t .% xhe Congress Party m each provincial Assembly must act as a disciplined 
tV., Ipadarq of which will represent the Party in any conversations with the 
Krnmont and othet groups. Individual members shall have no official contacts 
with Government other than those resulting from their duties as members, and such 

M Mil ^MSSSn^irtU^be^xpeoted 8 to be’in their places in the Assemblies daring 
the session and when the party is attending. There should be no absence except for 

leave taken and cauae g 6howm r s ^ ^ j ; 3 , atar6S sha „ b9 dressed la khadi. 

ill'. Congress parties in the Provinciaf Assembles must not enter joto an^ alliances 


U] i* -- J 

““ ^'bis adm'ssicn desirable. But no“ person ’against whom disciplinary action 
has* been'takeu by the Congress may be accepted without the permission of tho 

^ ° I w l 1 Dg Couer^s t members should press for the carrying out of the °° n S r03 ® f r0 ' 
gramme m enunciated in the Election Manifesto and the Congress agrarian resolution. 

‘ld particular they should work for : 

a ‘Mihqtautial reduction in rent and revenue. _ t . 

2 Assessment of income-tax, on a progressive scale, on agricultural income*, 
Bubject to a prescribed minimum. 

4 Relief f rom The 9 burden of rural d 0 bt and arrears of rent and revenue. 
h Repeal of all repressive laws. 

fi Rnlpase of political prisoners, internees and detenus. , . „ 

7 Restoration of laads aud property confiscated or sold by Government during 

C 1V1 8 D! Eight 9 aaur3 OV ^y 0a for industrial workers, without reduction of pay. Living 
wag". 


cost of administration of 


'9 Prohibition of intoxicating liquor and drugs, 
io relief. 

U. Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and 
Government hting Act w ; th a u it8 safeguards and special powers in lh h*nii 

of to Viceroy 'or *Ahe Governor, and its protection of the servtee* 
inevitable. They should not be avoided when they oocur while pursuing .Congress 

pol £';,l Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should further give 
ox or ess ion to certain important demands of all India application which may no 
K^r.t t i iu the provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial reduc ion of the 
mi 1 mv uxiicnditnre at well i of the higher civil servioes ; complete national » 
trol over trade ana tariffs and cun oucy ; repeal of all India repressive legislationi, 
freedom i-f speech, pretis and association ; opposition to war preparations, crenic* 

Pnd arV^ 1K Congress members in the Assemblies mu9t always endeavour to mobilise 
tii’.bhc *ipinion in their ooiudituonoies for the particular demand they are putnn| 
forwru 1 in tto® lijg ? *hiturfls. Work in the legislatures should thus be co-oruioa.aii 


milt up in support of those demands aad 


-itli activity* outsiuo ana mas movemerits 
f congress policy in general. 

7. Ministries 

In reefa'l the w *ptoacw or non-acceptance of ministries the Working Com 
|itt ,, will make its racon'-?.e>uiutk?:is to the A. L C. C. after it has received Gi? 
e.joiamiw'hiuous of provincial and local committees. 

8. ANn-CoNS'tmxioM Day—April 1 

Ih«.- Working Commit' draws the attention of the nation to the molaiton 
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of the Faizpur Congress calling for a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April 1, 
the day on w^hich the new Constitution is to be inaugurated. The Committee trusts 
that the nation will respond to this call in full measure in order to demonstrate the 
will of the Indian people to resist the imposition of this Constitution, It calls upon 
the Provincial and local Committees to work to this end and to invite the co-opera¬ 
tion for this purpose of other organisations and groups. 

Disciplinary Action 

There was a discussion about the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent elections to the Provincial legislatures, lt was decided-that the President was 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary lie may send any caso for the consi¬ 
deration of the Working Committee. - 

Shri 8. A. Dange’s resignation from the membership of the All-Iijdia Commi¬ 
ttee conveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra F. 0. (;*• 
was to fill up the vacancy according to the Constitution. , , 

ConsiitutioV Committee 

The time for submitting the report of the Constitution Committee appointed* at 
Faizpur was extended from April 15 to May 15. 

Jaluanwala Bagh 

A Committee consisting of Shris Bhulabhal Desai and Govind Ballabh Pant wai 
appointed to consider' ana report what steps bo taken in regard to the Jallianwgla 
Bagh Memorial Fund and properties. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 


Delhi—March 17th. & 18th., 1937 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Ansari Nagar at 
Delhi on the 17th. St 18th. March 1937. { For detailed proceedings, See posto ). 

216 members representing all the provinces were present. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Faiapur on 25th and 29th Decomb or, 1936 
already circulated were confirmed. 


The New Constitution and Congress Policy 

The main resolution on “The New Constitution and Congress Policy/ recommend¬ 
ed bv the Working Committee was moved by Sri Rajendra Prasad and second'd by 
Sri Vallabhbfiar Patol. There were several amendment*. The principal amendment 
moved by Shn Jaiprakash Narayan advised non-acceptance of ministerial oflioos in 
the provinces in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Oommittoe. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. About 30 speakers besides the mover« 
took part in it. 

The priuoipal amendmont by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 135 
votes Other amendments were lost by over whelming majorities and the resolution 
was passed by 1*7 to 70 votes. 

Text of the Resolution 

The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation ot the muni- 
ficent response of the countiy to the call of the Congress duiing the reoent election! 
and the approval by tbe electorate of the Congress policy and programme. The 
Congress entered these elections with its objective or independence and its total 
rejection of the Now Constitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India's constitution, ihe declared Congress policy was to combat tho Now 
Aot and end it. The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on Ihis 
polioy and programmo ana ttie New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people, through the self-same democratic process which h id been 
evoked by the British government, and the people have further declared that they 
deftire to frame their own constitution, based on a national independence thru ign 
the medium of a Constituent Assembly eleoted by adult franchise. This Committee 
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therefore demands, on behalf of the people of India, that the New Constitution be 
withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government still persisting with the New Constitution, 
in defiance of the dedared will of the people, the All India Congress Committee 
desires to impress upon all Congress members of the legislatures that their wort 
inside and outside the legislatures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy 
of combating the New Constitution and seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of 
which they sought the suffrage of the electorate and won their overwhelming victory 
in the elections. That policy must inevitably lead to dead-locks with the British 
Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between British 
Imperialism and Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratic and undemocratic 
nature of the New Const ; tution. 

The All India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 and 28, 1937 on the extra- 
parliamentary activities of Congress members of legislatures, mass contacts, and the 
Congress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in them. 

And on the pending question of office acceptance, and in pursuance of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance oi offices in provinces where the Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided the ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
tho loader of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicb that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 

Accounts 

The last year's audited accounts were placed before the oommittee. As they had 
been reoeived a couple of days before the meeting they oould not bo printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be printed and distributed 
among the members and passed at the next meeting. 

JNon-Official Resolutions 

Most cf the non-official resolutions of which notice had been given were covered 
by the main resolution. The three that were not so covered were : (1) Shree 
Pattabhi dltaramayya’s ‘about States People. (2) 8hri Sibnath Banerji’s about Jute 
Mill strike in Calcutta and (3) Deportation of Political Prisoners to Andamans by Sri 
Sardul Singh and others. The first of these was referred to the Constitution Committee 
and the latter fro to the next Working Committee meeting. 

Sri Subhas Chandra Bose’s Release* 

On news being received of 8hri Subhas ‘Chandra Bose’s release from detention, 
the A. I. C. C. directed the President to convoy to him their affectionate weloome 
on his release and their good wishos for his early recovery. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi —15th. to 22nd. March, 1937 

A meoting of tho Working Oommitteo was held at the Harijan Colony, Delhi 
from loth 4 o 22nd March, 1937. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. All the members 
of the Committee with the exception of Sri Shankarrao Deo were present, 

8hris Rajacopalachari. Rukmini Lakshmipati, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Jaiprakash 
Naiayan and Mud ala Sarabhai attended the meeting by special invitations. 8hria 
Madai* Mohan Malawya and Puruahottamdas Tandon were also invited to join in the 
deliberations on March 10. 

fthri M. K. Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations. 

Leaders of the Congress parties in the Provincial Legislatures were invited to 
tho meeting on March 21 and 22, to discuss with the Committee the full implications 
of tho rosolutk-o < n ' Tho New Constitution and Congress Policy” passed by the 
A. I. C. C. on March 18. 5 

*No*o -Bhri Subhas Chandra Roue was released unconditionally in shattered health 
on tire evening of Match .17, 103? after a continued detention and exile of more than 
five years. 
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.The minutes of the last meeting held at Wardha from February 27 to March 1 
were confirmed. * 

The following resolutions were passed 


1. The New Constitution and Congress Policy 
(For the text of the resolution which was passed by the A. I. 0. C. without any 
alteration see the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. pages 1T7). 


2. Parliamentary Sub-committee of the Forking Commutee* 

The Working Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-committee of the following 
members to be in close and constant touch with the work of the Cougross Parties 
in all the legislatures in the provinces, to advise them in all their activities and to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency : — 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri Rajendra Prasad. 

3. Ministerial office and membership of Congress 

In. the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by Congressmen, the Woik- 
icg Committee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continue f o 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees. But they may retain member¬ 
ship of general bodies like the A, I. C. C. and P. C. Cs. 


4. Pledge 

The following pledge was drawn up for non-Congress members of tho legist tuie 
who desired to join the Congress party in the different legislatures 

I am a member of the Indian National Congress at. 

I desire to become a member of the Congress Parliamentary Party in. 

I declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down by the ’Congress . 
or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the rules and- 
directions duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the members 
thereof. 

I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by • 
competent Congress authority. 


5. Excise Duty on Sugar 


The Working Committee has heard with surprise of the recent inorease in exciie 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government of India and the Viceroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assembly and against the declared opinion of every single 
elected Indian member. This Committee condemns this inhuman - step whioh is 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and manufacturers alike at a 
time when the sugar industry is faced with a crisis and the harvesting reason is 
approaching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this additional duty 
hi oound to aggravate the difficulties of the agriculturists, specially in the 17. P. and 
Bihar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which enables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy demmds that are made on them. It appeals to tho manu¬ 
facturers to revise their decision to close their factories before their normal time 
and to keep them forking till the standing cane within the zone of every factory 
has been exhausted and expects that the railways will at least reduce substantia 1 !- 
the rates of freight on sugarcane as a special case for the next three months 


6. Central Parliamentary Committee 


The Central Parliamentary Committee submitted the report 
tion with the Provincial elections to the Working Committee 
the following appreciatory resolution about its work 


of its work in connec- 
The Committee paased 


«Tbe Working Comm, tee desires, o record, its grateful appreciation of the labours 

°^ a * rm ® a:, bip of Sardar Vallabh- 
rtraits throughout India. * V r0oe,Tecl r0Ward “> the splendid election 


•Note— The Parliamentary Sub-committoe was also to deal 

_)tioQ8 in the provinces ^ , . 

provincial executive councils. 


, -, . j uiso ro noai with the question of bye- 

eleotions in the proviso** and m tne-Central Assembly in ov-operation with iho 
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7. National Vkek 

The Workiug Committee draws the attention of all Congressmen and CoDgrees 
Committees to the approaching National Week, April 6th to 13tn, and trusts that it 
will bo suitably celebrated throughout the country. 

8. The All India Convention 

The Committee considered the procedure to bo laid down for the All India 
Convention. 

It was decided that a subjects committee consisting of tho Leaders, Secretaries 
and other office-bearers of the Congress parties in the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, with a certain number of members of the A. I. 0. O. representing tho 
provinces in proportion of their strength on tho A. I. 0. C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the members of the A. I. C. C. be formed, 
to discuss the procedure to be adopted and the resolution to bo moved at the All 
India Convention. a . 

A pledge was also drawn up by the Working Committee for the members of tho 
Convention. 

9. Congressmen accepting ministries in minority Provinces 

It was decided that any Congressman aoeepting office in any province where the 
Congress had failed to get the majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 

10. Members against whom disciplinary action taken 


The Committee decided that if a Congressman against whom disciplinary aotion 
had bean taken desired to rejoin the Congress party in the Legislatures he was not 
to be immediately admitted but was to be asked to wait and justify his conversion 
by work before ne was admitted to the party. 

11. Labour members returned on Congress Ticket 

It was decided that even when such members formed themselves iu a labour 
group they must conform to the Congress discipline as long as they formed part of 
the Congress party in the legislature. 

12. A. I. C. C. MEMBERSHIP LISTS FROM THE PUNJAB AND BENGAL 

Iu place of the old names of the members of the A. I. C. C. the Committee 
accepted the new list from the Paojab sent by the Secretary Punjab P. O. O. 

Tho method of counting votes Jn the A. I. C. C. elections adopted by the Bengal 
P. C. C. was not recognised as proportional voting by single transferable vote. 
Therefore a recounting was authorised. If the old voting papers were not in exis¬ 
tence, now elections would be necessary. 

13. Election of Leaders oi Congress Parties in Bombay and Uikal 

On a representation signed by some members of the Congress party of the 
Bombay Legislatures drawing the attention of the Working Committee to the agita¬ 
tion carnod on in some Bombay papers in connection with the election of Sri B. G. Kher 
as leader of the Congress party, the Committee called Sri K F. Nariman and heard 
him at length and went into the matter fully. The Committee issued the following 
statement in this behulf :— 


“A representation bigned by 40 members of the Congress party of the Bombay 
Legislature, whu were present in Delhi for the Convention, was received by the 
Preaidi .t. In tin they drow the attention of the Working Committee to an agitation 
carried on in certain Bombay newspapers in connection witn the election of Mr. Kher 
a' leader of the Party. 

■ It was pointed out therein that whereas Mr. Kher had been unanimously 
chostu as the leader and entrusted with authority to appoint other office-bearers, 
irresponsible imputations, . chargee and insinuations wero being made in respect of 
I hat election. The signatories requested the President to issue a statement deprecat¬ 
ing this agitation interfering with the free, deliberate and xmaDimous ohoice of the 
Party ae the encouragement of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
public 'if 0 the country and the cause of the Indian National Congress. Seven 
other members presented a separate letter to the sarao effect. 

‘‘Tho Working CorarniMoe has noted with groat surprise and pain the agitation 
that is being carried mi in the Bombay Preaa. Besides the press agitation a number 
of telegrams uiul other oommunioutiona were received by the President from 
individuals aud groups in Bombay in the same connection. • 
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u The 'Working Committee went fullv into the matter and heard Mr- K, F. 
Nariman at great length. The Committee is convinced that there is no reason what¬ 
soever to interfere with the free and deliberate and unauimons choice that the 
Bombay Congress Party in the Legislature, after fully considering all matters, has 
made. The Committee is convinced also that the agitation against the decision is 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation in condemning it as detrimental to the 
public life of the province and injurious to the cause of the Congress. Hal the 
Working Committee found any reason to believe that the election had been iailuenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that the choice was made under 
any undue pressure from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election. There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 
this. No less than 48 members who were preseut in Delhi for the Convention have 
given a signed declaration to the effect that the choice of Mr. Kher was free and 
unanimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appeals 
to the Press and other persons concerned to stop this agitation again-1 what has been 
finally decided upon by the party that had to elect its leader after considering the 
matter from all points of view. We hold that the carrying on of any further agita¬ 
tion would amount to seeking to terrorise the Party and call upon all those who aro 
interested in and are in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Congress to dis- 
coarago such activities.” 

- 14. Utkal 

The Committee considered the letter of Sri Nilkanta Das together with the repre¬ 
ss itation from some members of the Congress Party in Utkal about the electiou 
of Sri Biswanath Das as leader of the Congress Party in the Utkal legislature. 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to interfere 
with the decision of the party. It also advised Hri Nilkantha Das to continue 
as a member of the Central Assembly land not to seek election to the Provincial 
Assembly. 

The Committee confirmed the resolution of the Jalliauwala Bag Fund Committee, 
appointing Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a Trustee to fill up the vacancy„caused by the 
death of the Late Paudit Motiial Nehru. 

The Committee also confirmed the appointment of Sri Jamnalal Bajaj as the thud 
Trustee of the Fund. 


The All India National Convention 
Delhi-19th. & 20th. March 1937 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Faizpur Congress in this bolialf the Ail 
India Convention met at Delhi on March 19 and 30. The Convention consisted of 
the members of the A. I. C. C. and the members of the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures belonging to the Congress party. There were 215 members of the A. I. C. O. 
and about 500 members of the different legislatures. 

A Subjects Committeo as directed by the Working Committee was formed to dis¬ 
cus' the procedure and tc draft the resolutions for the open session of the ccaven¬ 
ge. This Committee met twice in the morning and the night of March 19. 

Open Session 

The Convention assembled at 5 p. m. on March 19. Shri Jawaharlal Nohru, the 
Presideut of the Congress, presided. 

The proceedings commenced by the singing of the national song. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then read a short speech welcoming 
the members of the Convention ana other guests to the historic city of Delhi. 

8hri Jawaharlal Nehra delivered his Presidential speech lasting for an hour anti 

The President thereafter administered the oath of allegiance to the membari of 
the Convention. It was an impressive and solemn ceremony. The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath after the President sentence by sentence, in Hindus¬ 
tani. They also afterwards signed thoir names in a register. The following is the tail 
of the pie ;ge. This signed register is kept in the A. I C. C. offiae. 

Text of fee Pi Cl | ge 

1 . a member of this All India Convention pledge my9elf to the serviiia o' lid ., 
ud to work in the legislatures and outside for the independence of India and the 
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ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work under 
the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives 
to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions freed from the 
heavy bnrdens they suffer from. 

Thereafter the Convention adjourned to meet again the next day. 

The Convention met again on March 20 at 2 p. x. 

The following resolutions were passed : 


1. The National Demand 


This Convention reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the subjection and exploitation 
of the Indian people and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not reoognise the right of any 
external Power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people will only accept a constitutional structure framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires. 

The Convention stands for a genuine democratic ’State in India where political 

E ower has been transferred to the people as a whole. {Such 8tate can only be created 
y the Indian people themselves through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage, and having the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the country. 

Tbe electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on the Congress objec¬ 
tive of independence and the rejection of the New Constitution. The Constitution 
therefore stands condemned and utterly rejected bv the people, through the self- 
came democratic process which had been invoked oy the British Government and 
the people have further declared that they desire to frame their own constitution 
based on national independence through the medium of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Convention therefore calls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties to take 
the earliest opportnuity to put forward id the name of the nation, a demand in 
their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn 
«o that the people of India may frame their own Constitution. 


2. Congress Policy in thi Legislatures 


\ 


This Convention draws the attention of the various Congress Parliamentary 
Parties to the resolution relating to the Congress policy in the legislatures passed 

a tho Working Committee at Wardha and adopted by tne A. I. C. ,C. at Delhi on 
arch 18 and calls upon them to be guided by that resolution in their work within 
the legislatures. 

3. Extra-Parliamentary Activities of the members op the Legislatures 

The Convention desires to remind all Congress members of the legislatures that 
their sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but inoludes their 
constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures mu9t have the sanotion of 
the people behind it, and, therefore, all work in the legislatures must be oo-ordinated 
with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member most therefore koep in 
constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them and 
repoit to thorn from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in their 
day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and other 
local CongroRS oommittees in his constituency and share the responsibility of keeping 
the Congress organisation in the area in efficient working condition and in touch 
with thi masses it seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

jhu proceedings came to an end at 6 p. m. and the Convention adjourned 
ftiffi die. 


The Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund 


Delhi-1 9th. March 1937 

The mooting of the Jallianwala Bag Momorial Fund Committee was hold at 
Harijan Colony, Delhi at 9 a, m. on the Maroh 19, Sbri Gandhiji presided. In addition 
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to the members Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jamualal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were prosent. 

It was decided that till the committee was reorganised by a resolution of the 
next Congress the vacancy caused by the death of late Pandit Motilalji as Trustee of 
the Fund be filled and one more trustee be added raising the number of trustees to 
three. The two new trustees appointed were Shris Jawaharlal Nehru and Jamnalal 
Bajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 


The following statement was issued by the President for the observance of the 
Hartal on April I, 1937 as a nation-wide protest against the New Constitution Act of 
India imposed upon the country agaiost its expressed wishes by an alien govern¬ 
ment. 

‘‘The first of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Congressmen and 
Congress organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal, On the evening of that day public meetings should be held in 
towns and villages and an identical resolution should be passed at these meetings. 
This resolution is given below. It has been framed on the basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the All India Convention. 

“This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
oi India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of the ludian people and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people can only accept a constitutional structure which has been framed 
by them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development acoording to their needs and desires. The) 
stand for a genuine democratic State in India where political power has been 
transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective 
control. Such a state can only be created by the Indian people themselves and 
throagh the medium of a Constituent Assembly eieoted by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 

“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rejects the Now Constitution aud 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian peoplo.” 

The Government response fin Bengal to the President a appeal has been prompt. 
The Police Commissioner of the -city and suburbs of Caloutta hat> prohibited for a 
period of seven days from March 29 "to April 4 any procession, meetings or other 
demonstrations on behalf or in furtherance of the objects of the Hartal or any meet¬ 
ing which might reasonably be suspeoted to be in furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtained of the Commissioner of Polico 
and subject to such conditions as he may impose. 

The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Social 
Party issued an appeal that the Hartal be observed in a militant manner, involve 
the stoppage of all forms of transport, labour and other activities. 


Congress Ministries 



•ibility of forming minutriw. 


miST/fy 
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Annnd Bhawan, Allahabad,—April 26th-29th 1937 

• , f f ft lft Working Committee was held at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad on 

A meeting o'tHB ; i ftW «harlal Nehru presided. All mombers of the Committee 
IC—*9 April, ]9S7 ‘ fgl* WSS cilufftr Khun and Shri Shanker Rao Deo wore 
sE£t? t Sn** Bijago“ chart, Rul.mip.tbi, Mrid.la S.t.bh.i ««d 

Leaders of the C ° D f XAttended were Khrl B. G. Kher, Shri Krishna 

Kbare', Di Khan Sahab, and Shri Biswanath Das. Shri Harekrishna 

Mg The'meeting held at Delhi on 15-2* March already circulated 

■ th R ituation cr. :.' d i uni. ■ ty the refusal o:' 

the'to* 90 mmands a majority in the legis- 
Utures t m g^e the assurances asked for 'in .terras of the resolution of the A. 1. C. 0. 
about office 6 acceptance, passed at its last meetiug at Delhi. 

The following resolutions were passed . 

1. CononEss Mimisteiis 

_ ... ,. „ r-« mm ifiaa annroves of and endorses the action that the leaders of 

ft 8 on b SS-^X?he° f (Me^ 

k %% « V1*!,. theiA in tie formation of minmtnos 
i n j fivof that it is contended by British ministers that it is not com* 

-V£ ihl Uovo^o.a without amoadineot of the Act. to give the M«N n- 
petent for the Uovernom wiinou* •» nonieroM leaders to form mi nutrias, the 
• quired by the Congress for ,f ibe A. 1. C. C. did apt con- 

UoBttniimo Wl ' c *T |-[lt .< foj the purpose of tho required aneuraaoM. Tlis 

CtemittM^Boreovor i» advised by Eminent jurists that such assurances can 

k® jfi ,e ViS comm ie 8 pronouncements of the policy of the British 

The > orking Comm _e- ; Rf Butler are utterly inadequate to meet 

Government made br D are Misleading and misinterpret tne Congress atti- 

the requirements of the“ 8 ,J £™tinc io which such pronouncements have been 
tQd «- /r^ tr rttr^r^he^rsrieoord ol the British Government 
made Me dioConrtMus to to* K r h t withou t specific assurances as required by 
M wallas its present att tade_ Miow tnac to P f un ction properly and without 

the Congress, popular 2 8 ^ guranc ^, , l0 * contemplate the abrogation of the right 
irritating inter ferenoo. T . - t <1 ,kw1yo h provincial Assembly when serious 

of the Governor to * f,f "Hie QoZor and hi* ministers. Rut this Com- 

dlfferences of opinion‘®[' ae n i Bt ora havine to submit to interference by Oover- 

CJovaroors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

2. Work Outside Legislatures 

awiDff to the dead-lock created by the refusal of Governors to give the assurance 
t .1 n behalf of ihe Congress enabling acceptance of office by Congress members 
it iairiBlatareB, various questions have been addressed to the Working oommittea 
?_ Vlia ItonareaB leaders in these provinces as to the attitude, Congressmen should 
tawardB the ao-called ministries formed by the Governors m the provmoaa 
| ^1 Ths Woiking Committee is of opinion that the formation of these mmis- 
?. 0 ir(l f r Hie Governor is unconstitutional, repugnant to the conception of autonomy 
•mi in'total defiance of the overwhelming public opinion in each of those provinces 
v.i Wnikioir (Ji mmittee is furthor of opiuion that those who have accented minister- 
J/ina in thea* circumstances have by their unpatriotic conduct rendered a diase J T i?® 
In fho country Die Committee advises that public meetings be held denouncing the 
uitinu of these so-called ministara end challenging them to face the legislatures »»« 
\ tiJv their oonduot. But the Committee is of opinion that hostilo black fiagdemoo- 
itrationu and the like should be avoided. 


m* 
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^^Congressmen should realise that parliamentary work is but a miaor part of the 
national programme ami that the great objective of complete independence can only 
be secured by sustained efforts by every Congressman and Congresswoman in carry¬ 
ing out the programme outside the legislature as laid down from time to time. In 
furtherance of this objective, members of the legislatures should establish living 
touuh with the electors m their respective oonscitueuoie 3 and carry trie message or 
the Congress and commend to them the constructive programme including the use 
of khaddar to the exclusion of mill cloth, the local production of khaddar in villages 
vy hand-spinning and hand-weaving ; creating public opinion in favour of total pro¬ 
hibition j promotion of communal uuity by collective and individual effort ; and the 
eradication of the evil of untouohabihty in every form. 


3. Contact with Non-Conghi98 Ministhhcs 
Resolved that no Congress member of the Provincial Legislatures shall have any 
dealings or interviews with the so-called ministers who have been unconstitutionally 
appoiuted in provinces where Congress commands a majority and the ministries in 
Other provinces, except with the express permission of the Leader of the congress 
party. 


4. Zanzibar 

The Working Committee feels deeply concerned over the publication of the recent 
draft Bills by the Zanzibar Government perpetuating oomplete internal and externa! 
monopoly of dealing in cloves in the hands of a close corporation, practically ex¬ 
cluding the Indiaus therefrom and depriving them of all means of recoveiing their 
just and legitimate dues from the clove-gr wera aud inflicting a deathblow upon the 
vital eoono.nto interests of the Indian people in Zauzibur, The passing of these 
decrees is sure to create a grave situation in Zmzibar and this Committee is infoim- 
ed that the exasperated Indian community may have to resort to passive resistance 
fo/- the restorati m and preservation of their legitimate rights. 

In the opinion of this Committee these measures are iu direct violation of the jnat 
rights of the Indians and of the Zanzibar treaties of 183b and 1898 which guarantee 
Security of property for Indiana and prohibit the establishment of clove monopoly. 

It is the further considered opinion of this 'Committee that this legislation, though 
ostensibly designed te benetit the Arab clove growers, is really intended to assist tin 
British capitalists denying the just claims of Indians who have raised Zanzibar to id 
present prosperous staple agricultural position. 

This Committee assures our countrymen overseas in Zanzibar of its sympathy lo 
their present situation, extends its support in their struggles and is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the Indian Government. 


6. The Jute Mill Stbikji 

The Working Committee views with alarm and concern the grave aquation of the 
Jnte workers of Calcutta who have been conducting a heroic struggle for the last 
twelve weeks for the recognition of their elementary right to form a union and for 
Securing redress of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker’s Btiuggle has 
assumed a great natjoun! impoitanoe. The strike has made rapid strides aud to-day 
Something iik* two hundred thousand workers are involved in it. 

The Committee offjrs its heart-felt sympathy to the stnkeri and expreaaei ft? 
admiration for the determined and peaceful manner in which they are struggling 
against the combined forces of emplovers and the Government, 

The Committee puis on record its sense of disappointment at the attitude of tha 
employers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demauds of the workers are nro* 
lougmg the strike and deepening the misery of the strikers. 

The Committee is of opinion that it is the imperative duty of the Government te 
intervene m tne tonflto. and to' securei speedy settlement of the dispute on the 
basts of the recognition of \\ outers rights and satisfaction of their Just datnaodi. 
The Commit'ee, however, no ee w th regret that the Government is taking the aide 
Of the employers in this ^laptUe «Dd p on record its strong condemnation of 

the repiessive po icy of tl 1 ® '® ent w h!ch seeks to suppress the wotkers’ 
etrugzie by protnti.gatwu of promt.>1 ny otders under Section ’144. C!r P. 0., arrest 
of labour leaders and worker* .mil vattous auts of policy and military violence. The 
Committee, in partlou.-tr, rue ■ ■ • • longest protest at the reported entry of the 

police and military into the .Turketa quarters, the assault on one of the Labour Mem 
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bers of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the prohibition of these members including 
the President of the frad-a Uaiun Congress flora entering their Constituencies and 
the firing on unarmed workers including Jittle boys. 

6. Italy and Abyssinia 

The Working Committee expresses its abhorrence of the brutal massacre of peace¬ 
ful masses of Ethiopians by Italian intruders and offers its symathy to the victim 
of Fascist imperialism. 

The Working Committee takes strong exception to the closing of tho Mohamed All 
Stores in Abyssinia and regards this as an act of grave injustice. The Committee is 
of opinion that the Italian Government should withdraw this ban and grant adequate 
compensation to the owners of the stores. 

7. Organising Secretary 


Sbri Jairamdas Daulatram was appointed the Organising Secretary for the whole 
of India in terms of the Faizpur OoQgress resolution on Mass Contacts. 

Labour Commiitee 

The last year's Labour Committee consisting of Shri Jairamda9 Daulatram, Shanker- 
ial Banker, v. V. Giri, M. R. Massani and J. B. Kripalani (Convener) was reappointed. 


President’s Circular—I—Work before Us 

Following circular letters were issued by the President, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Provincial Congress Committees and other Congress organisations : 

Dear Comrade, 

You have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution passed recent¬ 
ly by the Working Committee on tho present situation and the constitutional deadlock 
that has been created by the refusal of the Governor to give the assurances asked 
for in terras of the A. I. C. C. resolution. This resolution clarifies the present posi¬ 
tion which has already been sufficiently discussed in statements issued by Gandhiji 
and others. It is desirable that the full import of this resolution and the future 
possibilities should be explained to all Congressmen and the public generally so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operation of all in future steps. What the future 
may bring we cannot sav but we have to be prepared for all contingencies. It is by 
om organised and disciplined strength alone that we can shape that future. Hence 
the stress on the constructive programme of the Congress. Previous resolutions of 
the Congress and the Working Committee have laid stress on the agrarian problem 
and on questions affecting the industrial workers. All these together form part of 
the Congress programme and all these have to be worked for. 

Above all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 
prepare for this. Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in const¬ 
ant touch with their constituents. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working Committee, 
while strongly condemning those who have accepted ministerships in defUooe of 
Majorities in legislatures and the popular will, has advised that h >stile black flag de¬ 
monstrations should be avoided. Thin does not mean that auoh demonstrations are 
always illegitimate, nor is it in anyway a condemnation of those of our oomradea 
who have so far taken part in them. Several have gone to pr ison because of these 
and tjur sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under existing oir- 
oumitanoee such demonstrations were necessary and that they gave a fictitious im-* 
pwitance to oertaiu individuals who are styled ministers to-day. Therefore they have 
advieud against them ami this advice should be followed everywhere in a disciplined 
manner. At the same time the holuiag of meetings denouncing the action of the ao- 
called minister! has been oncouraged, 

II Organising Secretary 

Dear Comrades, 

The piv/.pur Congress directed that in order to give effect to its direotiom to 
inojtntap ooutatca ami to strengthen the Coug:eas, an Organising deumtary 
should be appoint**' by the Working Committee, Owing to the eleutions there wai 
unfortunately delay in thia. The Worki^ Committee has. however, now appointed 
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^3hn Jairamdas Daulatram to this responsible office. He will oommunioate with you 

oireot and ask you to send him particulars of your work. I trust you will give him 

evorv help and co-operation. For the present his address for communications is: 
Market Hoad, Hyderabad, Sind. Later he will undertake a tour in the provinces, 

questions and difficulties about organisations should be addressed to him. 

The Faizpur Congress also oalled upon each Provincial Coogress Committee to 
appoint an organising secretary. Will you please inform our office as well as Shu 

Jairamdas Daulatram what action you have taken in this matter. 

oome time back I suggested to you to form a Muslim Mass Contact Committee in 
your province. Will you please inform Dr. Asraf of our office what steps you have 
taken to do so. This matter should be expedited. 


Ill—Coronation 

Dear Comrade, 

I have to draw your attention, and request you to draw the attention of all Congress¬ 
men and others, to the Ftizpur Congress resolution on non-participation in the coro¬ 
nation aud other imperialist functions. When this resolution was passed there was a 
possibility that such celebrations might be organised ou a big Beale in India. Bat 
probably beoause of the Congress attitude and the Congress victory in the elections, 
this has been abandoned. There will now be only some minor official celebrations 
ind illuminations of a few official buildings. None the less Congressmen should re¬ 
member and should remini others that it is derogatory to our dignity and against 
the polioy of the Congress to take any part in coronation functions, whatever they 
might be. 


IV—Red Flags at Congress Meetings 

Dear Comrade, 

References are sometimes made to ns about the use of the Red Flag at Congress 
meetings. Occasionally unseemly incidents have also taken place in this oonnei-ticn. 

1 have previously expressed myself in public whenever such an inoident haa 
taken place but I should like to make the position clear for the guidance of Con¬ 
gressmen. 

The Red Flag has for a hundred years or more been the flag of the workers all 
over the world and nearly all workers’ organis'tions havo adopted it in various coun¬ 
tries. It represents the struggles and sacrifices of the workers as well rr the con¬ 
ception of the unity of the workers all over the world. As such it is entitled to our 
respect and a workers 1 organisation, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
its functions. 

Bat so far as the Congress is oonoerned our flag is the national tri-colour 
During its short life of half n generation it has already 'become a symbol to us all, 
including workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity It 
represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and tho honour of the nation. And beoause of that so many of our eomradeB have 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that 
flag displayed and the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
Villager. That flig has become wranped up in our minds with so much that we 
value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy to that flag hurts us vitally 
and we resent the insult to the nation s honour. We cannot tolerate any such dis¬ 
courtesy or insult from whomsoever it might oome. 

For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress funotions it is this flag 
whioh must be displayed. Between it and the Red Flag or any other flag there can 
be or should be no rivalry. Lf workers organisations join a Congress procession or 
a Congress meeting, it is open to them to have their own flag or banners. But any 
such flag must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such functions with the 
National Flag. At all Congress functions it i 8 the National Flag that must 
dominate th) soene. I trust that these directions will bo borne in mind by all and 
no one will oountennnoe r,n y no' whioh may be construed as lessening the honour 
and dignity and importance 01 * that ha? become so dear to us during theia 
many years of oonfliot. 
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V—Provincial Contributions 

D«ar friend, 

I draw yonr attention to Art. VIII ( b ) («*) of the Constitution. You will arrange 
to send vour provincial contribution in time. 

Art VIIL { b) (m) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the new 
All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects Committee under Article JX \g , pay to 
the Wirking Committee the fees received from the delegates. Any other subscrip¬ 
tion that may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, membership 
and financial oapaoity of the province, shall be paid not later than the end of June 
$v;ry year. Delegates and members of the All India roogress Committee from 
provinces in default ehall not be permitted to take part in any of the proceeding 9 
of the Congreu or any Committee thereof. 


The Repression 

15th. .March to 30th. April 1937 

Phri Bibnath Banerjee, u l. a., President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
Niharenda Dutt M iiumdur, m l. a., Moulvi Jalauddin Basbemy, m. l. a. Ashntosh 
DaB, K. (j. Mitra, Balailal Das Mahapatra, Debendra Nath Sea, and many other labour 
leaieis of Calcutta were served with orders restraining them from entering the area 
oovered by the Jute Mill strike. 

^hiiB R. 8. Nimbkar, V. B. Karnik, Dauge, Gonada Mazumdar, Rajani Mukherjee 
arid 15 others were served with similar restraint ordeis in the last week of March, 
the ohjeot of which was to prevent the workers from participating in the Hartal of 
April 1. 

8hri Heraanta Kumar Bose, a former Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and 16 other Congress workeis of Calcutta were arrested on 
M..ruh ^8 on a charge of leading a procession to organise Hartal in oootraventioa of 
Police Commissioner's order 

Khn Uanesb Prasad Varma of Daltonganj, already interned under the Bebar Public 
Safety Act, was served with a fresh order of internment within the municipal limit 
of Daltonganj. 

Arrests were made all over the country on April I. Shri Javaprakash Narayan, 
Bhr.mati Chandravati Devi, Shri Anisur-Rabraan, Shri Abdnl Banqoi and 14 others 
were arrested at Patna for leading a prooession and Shri Ambika Kanta Sinha and 
12 others were arrested later on for demonstrating against the Chief Minister. The 
second batch of arrested persons was released after a few days bj' order of the Chief 
Minister, but all the persons arrested in the first batch were convicted on April 14 
and Bimrencod to 3 months’ imprisonment. 

Snmati Satyavati, Shri B Narasimham and 23 other Congress workers were arres¬ 
ted in D‘lhi for organising Hartal, in course of the arrest Srimati 8atyavati was 
assaulted by the Pulioe which formed the saHject-matter of a successful aiiournment 
motiou in the Assembly. The arrested persons were sent up for trial. Shri Nara- 
•inli-im waB awnrded three months’ rigorous imprisonment and two others to si* 
week ' rigorous nnprisonmeot each. Shrimati Satyavati was ordered to execrate a 
boi.d for good behaviour; but on her refusal she was sentenced to simple impiison- 
ratrit for a monrh. On appeal the fcession Judge reduced the sentence on April 24 
to iho ponod already undergone. 

four prisons were arrested at Allahabad in oonneotion with the Hartal. 

fcfhii Lakhpati Singh and Karnes war Sharma were arrested at Bilao ( Patni 
Distnut ) Tor B.miiar offenoe and later oonvioted and sentence! to i months rigoioas 
jDDpi ibonment eaoh. 

fcMiri P Knjavadiveln, President of the Madras Press Workers’ Union, wa9 served 
with a uotiue under Section 144 Or. p t q on ^p r jj 3 prohibiting him for one month 
fruro convtiniug or addressing any meeting, attending, directing or organiBiog 
any procession and publishing leaflets and posters in connection with the toudy- 
tappoa stnke. 

[he uffkes of tho B N. Ry. Indian Libotir Uiion at Kharagpur and the residence 
of tho B-miuh Seonirary .Mid the Hul Cork wore snrohii by the Police on April &. 
Horae press reports - sued by the international Federauon of Trade Union! and a few 
othar joat cdid Were He'.aoa. 


% 
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Shris Satva Rarain Shroff, Advocate and Political Worker, 
dent of the Barijan Sevak Sanglia, Bikaner and Lakshrnidas, 


Sl 


Alukta Prasad, Presl- 
Secretary of the Proja 

Monda! were externed from Bikaner under the Bikaner Publio Safety Act 

The hereditary Jagir of Sardar Sardul Singh _ Caveeshar was forfeited by the 
Punjab Government on account of his political activities. , . 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi including Mnhavtr Jam. 
Library and 8asta 8ahitya Mandal on Anril 9 for copies of the Independence I le go 
of .930 A copy of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayva’s u History of the Congress was also 
seized 

The trial of Shris Basanta Kumar Joshi, Suraj Bans Singh and 10 others was 
opened before a Calcutta Magistrate on April 12 on charges of conspiracy 1; P* 
gate the doctrines of Communism. The Public Prosecutor described »n« ' 

similar in charhctor to the Cawnpore Communist Conspiracy case and tne aiu 

^Notices under Section 32 of the Police Aot were served on a namhov of persons 
at Muzaffarpur on April 17 for taking out processions on the ilartnl Day. 

Prof. Rimalingam, Bhri V. R. Kalappa and other workers of the Lidway Un'OQ 
at Kharagpur were severed with notices under Section 144 Cr. P. C. uncetiug tnem 
not to take out any procession nor hold any meeting at Kharagpur. 

The Lahore Police raided the Lajpat Rui Bhawan in the night of April lo when 
the Socialists were holding a private meeting The Committee room was minuuly 
searched and certain documents as well as scattered bits of paper were seized 

The District Magistrate of Patca demanded a security of Rs. 1.000 from 1 audit 
Kibbtidev Brahmachari who filed a declaration to bring out a weekly paper entitled 
“Sangha Shafeti. n . , . r - ., 

Shri Ghate of the Meerut Conspiracy Case was arrested at the Lahore hanway 
station on April 18 and, after detention in the Fort for the day, was served with an 
•xternment order prohibiting his entry in the Punjab, 

A Bentenoe of imprisonment till the rising of the court and a fine of Rs. 15U 
imposed on Shri Gajjan Singh, a Socialist worker of Ludhiana for violating the terns 
of the internment order. _ . , ^ _ . , 

Shri Prankrishna Parihari, President of the Cuttack Distriot Congress Coratrmtoe 
was arrpsted on a charge of sedition on April 20 for a speech delivered on the 
Harial Day. 

The bouses of B^bu Girindra Kumar Basn Neogi and Dr. Gopal Chandra Bnsn in 
the Tangaii sub-division were searched by the Police on April 19 and Girindranabu 
was taken to the Police Station for interrogation. 

Shris A. Zaraan, M. L. A., Dayaram Beri, FTimangshu Biswas and several others 
arrested at Rishra (IToogli) on April 24 in oonnootion with the J:ito Strike Iwc 
diys previous the Police had opened fire, which resulted in serious injury to two 

P r Shn Bishambbar Daval Iripafbi, M. L. A. of Unao, formerly Secretary of the U 
P. Provincial Congress Committee, served with a ootioe oo April 22 onder Section 
108 Cr P C. calling upon him to execute a bond of Rs. 5^000 and 2 sureties of Ra. 
I 50 j co h for having delivered alleged seditious speeoheB. 

' The Kashmir State has baoued the Congress Declaration of Independence. 

Dv ' iUih'ifcrishna, a Cmgressman and a labour loader of Lucknow, was arreGted oo 
April 24 for delivering alleged seditious speeches. 

John Benjamin. Presidenr of the G. I P. Railway Ur.^ n, Jhansi and Vi -u* 
PiGsr-jeQt of the u. P- Trade Union Congress, wns couvicted by the District Mag'S- 
trr-.te of Jhanshi on a oharge of sedition and ordered to execute a bond of Ks. 200 
and a security of the same amount for good behaviour for one year. 

The Sub-divisional Officer, Monghyr, is reported to have served notices under 
Seotion 14L Cr P. C- on Shri H B. Chandra, M. L A. and other labour loA-ivt re¬ 
training tinm from holding meetings withia the Railwnr groimd. 

The Delhi Police searched several houses on April 2S for literature ‘ind srlx*j 
some haodbills bearing the titles '‘workers of the world unite 1 ’ and * victory of Red 

f\ JM ” 

The luggage of 8hri Rimkrishna Khatri, Secretary of the All Te lia Political 
Prisoners* Relief Committee was searched at Jaunpur on April 28 and 20 onpius of 
“Independent India” were taken nway from his possession. 

8nii rtatnaui Cviferavartt, a promtnmit memher of the Rndioeil Party. CiK-ncmand 
SeornUrv of the W irkers' League and Shri Provaa Sen. a in.mi h <K of rho North 
Calcutta "it idtoal Party wore served with n itioes under Se.-iiou U4> Or P O. p: - 


MINfSty, 
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Mondal and Thakur 


hiWlHg their entry within the Jute Strike area, 

Bitigh were served with similar notices. 

The Special i ranch of the Calcutta Police raided on April 29, the Bengal Labour 
Party office and M Ganasakti M office in Zakaria Street and arrested Shri Samsul Buda 
and two other labour leaders. Some drafts were also seized. 

Order under Section 144, Cr. P. C. banning any assembly of 5 persons or more 
was promulgated for the second time at Kustia (Bengal) where a Btrike is goinz on 
in the Mobini Mills. 

Shri Jihananda Banerjee, an internee was sentenced on April 28 by a Speoial 
Magistrate to two mouths' rigorous imprisonment on a charge of violation of intern¬ 
ment order. 


ISL 


The AH India Congress Committee 

Opening Day— Delhi—17th and 18th March 1937 

The Ad-India Congress Committee meeting opened amidst colourful and enthusias¬ 
tic scenes in the beautiful decorated pandal at Ansari Nagar Delhi on the 17tb. 
March 1937 

Pandit Jawaharlnl Sthru, opening the proceedings, said they would first take 
np routine matters like the confirmation of the minutes of the last A. I. 0. C. at 
F* rpur and the passing of accounts. Incidentally, ho referred to the problem with 
whu;h the Congress was faced, that is to say. the office question. This had been 
cnder consideration for a considerably long time and they had examined all the 
'aspects of the question. He expressed the desire that, before "coming to a final deci¬ 
sion on the question, all sohools of thought should be given a ohance to express 
their views. 

The minntes of the last meeting and audited accounts were passed. 

Date of Next Congress 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel thpn moved that the dates of the next session of the 
Congress be fixed some time in February. Explaining the reason for the change of 
dates, the Sardar sail that the Gujorat Provincial Congress Committee considered this 
Quoe'ion and were of opinion that it would be more convenient if the session was 
h*dd in Fubraary as the poor peasants of Gnjerat and villagers would he able to attend 
the session in larger numbers. If the session was hold in December, it would be 
cold and therefore it may be inconvenient. He admitted February would be incon¬ 
venient for a large number of legislators to attend the session as it would clash 
wi*h ihe Br-dgef session. The question had been referred to the Congress Working 
CommitRec which had approved of the decision of the Gujerat Provinoial Congress 
Committee. 

Herd r Patous resolution was seconded by Babn Rajendra Prasad and aooepted by 
the Houso. 


Acceptance of Office 

) 3 <?ndit J'twahnrlnl Nh*ru then announced that Babn Rajendra Prasad would 
place before the House the resolution adopted by the Working Committee regarding 
offioo acceptance. Ihe President announced that amendments would be aooepted till 
3 30 p rn , bur if any memher who were not present on acoouat of their being busy 
Id the Assembly wanted to move any amendments they would be aooepted even at 
• larer hour Congress M. L. As could not come oarlier as an important diaoussion 
on ‘he Finance Bill was proceeding in the Assembly. 

Before Haba Poiendra Prasad actually moved the resolution on office acceptance, 
K . K . j tfa$hynm (Madras* raised a point of order that the resolution contained several 
olanece wbn-h seemed inconsistent with one another. For instance, whereas ibe Jast 
paragraph of tho Tuaolu'ioii recommended acceptance of offices in the Provinces 
where the congress oommauded a majority the second paragraph “impresses upon ail 
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CoDgresa members of the legislatures that their work inside and outside the legisla¬ 
tures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy of combating tho new cons¬ 
titution and seeking to end it" etc. So Mr. Bashyam felt that one part should be 
decided before another and the resolution should be split up and moved separately. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru ruled that, while he acknowledged difficulry, poiutod out 
by Mr Bashyam, he was not prepared to split np the resolution which was one com¬ 
prehensive whole. But, to obviate difficulty, he would be prepared to put to vote 
the clauses and amendments to it separately. 

Sardar Sardul "ingk wanted to know if -the report appearing in morning papers 
that the Working Committee unanimously accepted the resolution on office acceptance 
Was correct, 

Th-i President replied, “It is an important, as well as a delicate question. Ordina¬ 
rily, the proceedings of the Working Committee are not open to the public or tho 
Pres 3 and I am not supposed to disclose what happened there, but, as we are discus¬ 
sing a very important question and we want to understand each other, I don't want 
to be forma! and I can tell you that members of the Working Committee were 
sharply divided on the question. But they tried to understand each other’s view 
point. Keeping always in mind that our main objective is to fight our opponents, 
we tried to come to an understanding and it is this, that the resolution that will bo 
placed before vou now has the unanimous support of the Committee. It is good that 
recently the Pi ess and the publio have been taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, but I may tell you what appears in the Press is not 
always correct. Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the pi ess uses its 
imagination. In this particular case L may tell you that the report refeired to by 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct.” , 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next moved the Workiug Committees resolution on Office 
Acceptance. He said that the resolution was a very important one on which the 
whole country had shown the keenest interest. After referring to the R)und Table 
Conference, which Mr. Gandhi had attended, and to the subsequent resolutions passed 
bv the successive Congress Sessions rejecting the constitution framed at the Round 
Table Conferences, Babu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress policy even now 
remained unchanged. They did not now say that the constitution was nocoptable. 
There was a difference, however, and that was that the Congress had giv t u pel mis¬ 
sion to Congress men to contest the elections and enter tho legislatures. B it even 
when such permission was given the Congress made clear, fustly, that it reject* the 
constitution because the country’s objective could not be achieved through it; secoadly 
that this constitution shall be replaced by another framed by a Constituent Asaernhlr. 
Tho Congress had, however, left undecided the question whether the couscicuiion 
should be combated by accepting office or from the outside. Before deciding that issue 
thev wanted to fight the first battle on the election front. 

Continuin' 1 , Ra'hu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress office was collecting 
figures from different provinces to show exacty what peroentage of voters voted for 
the Congress. AH figures were not yet available but he would tell the House that iu 
the Madras Presidency 75 per cent of the voters voted for the Congress. In this 
estimate he had not included those constituencies where no Congress candidate 
was sot up, or those constituencies from which Congress candidates wnre 
elected without contest. If these were also taken into consideration the per¬ 
centage would be st'II higher. In Behar 76 percent of the voters voted for tho Con- 
eresB. In Bombay, where the Congress mHjonty was the smallest. 50 per cent of tha 
voters sui ported the Congress. If they considi red the total number or votes polled 
for the Congress, the seat captuied by the Congress ought to have been more. 
However, the Congtess claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to itfl 
call. The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian nation including 
even those who were not members of the Congress. This chum had been upheld hj 
the election results. The Congress had secured this verdiot in exuotW tha sama 
manner in which the British Government wanted it and the latter oouid no irors 
claim that Indians were satisfied with tha new Constitution. 

The resolution he had moved wanted the House to confirm the resolutions adopted 
by the Working Com ra,t t fle Parana. The first part of the resolution 1 requiied all 
Congress legislators to keep their ouutaot with the constituencies and atrecginun ihe 
Cougresa organisations. It also showed tlje way in which it could be dune. Tha 
later part explained t ^ 0y ?, ou d i W0r * t inside the legislates if they git aa 
Opporiaaity. when the Working Uramittee passed the Wardha resolution*, it Kid Dot 
deoided to accept offices. Mow u had recommended that office should be accepted, 
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bat it did not mean that there was any change in Congress pohcy. They were not 
rnD Let g not t the°Go C vlri 1 ment or the Congressmen who have gone into legislatures ima- 

the Congress was running after offices. The congress J*. an j e oftrniiisitnit tho 

to get af much help as they could ia atta. a.ng rhe.r ohjoat os«. -y. put condi- 
countrv for the attainment of their objeotive. , from tim wav as they 

tions was that they wanted to remove as m J • ^ at they would not use 

possibly could. They wanted an assurance fom Oow J^auiK 7 as ^ |aUer 

then special powers to hinder the *°.' k t ° h Vfour coS ofthe'Constitution. The Gov- 
carried out Congress programme within the ro ^ absojut0 majority would have to 
erour of any province where the Congress ‘ trY lit would bo thu duty of 

ask the L a ler of the Congress Party %^e of the Congress 

the Congress leader to explain to the twirno ^ wauted to use 

was the vun.tr. ot of p ''^ '''programme as «nUOOWt*d in the Con- 

legislatures for carrying out the Congress p g nasurance to that 

<“*"■« ttot 

K.rx' 1 u£A »i r A“1i “ 

justified tho Congress claim that, it the m “V ^ for aDy personal prestige or 
Ongress wa9 accepting office it would no . , ® thB electorate which had sent 

for personal gain but for the purpose ofbeoeW »«* «" rs e was not a cbange in the 
them in. What the Congress wanted from t^e^uo oolild be obtained only by 

constitution, as that was not withtab rjooeress wanted only an assurance from the 
Strengthening the In«an h jTno^rtoobetraot the furtherance of Congress 

Governor that what lay within his power 10 Round Tttb | 0 Conference and on 

programme would not be made use of Durl g t , _ iWrpt wou |d no t be used Tin 

other occasions it had been. proclaimed that ap. v IJ# sincerely made aud 

Congress wanted now to test whether those declarations^ ^ 8peo J ia , powers 

expose to the world the hollowness of ' w convinced that they would get 

were used. Those in favour of offloe acceptance far tbev would be ablo 

many opportunities to strengthen etteat on the tact, sagacity and 

to achieve that objective W0 ^J®H e v d The ^ 0 rk that was being done iu the coun¬ 
cil,ty to use their weapons grounds for optimism that Congressmen in 

stoSsw t 


a . 

dardciT 

rz&E* NS^r4SUTBrws 

V'<«*’»» eoustitution. But ... ■»< 
legitimate. It -.van m fact a fraud and a deoeption. Bsrdar Sardul Bingh 

A*m. e*P'«B«w» ’^ ‘otCrr^t Wd /ot imply that the l oti¬ 

on the last pm 1 of tiie rosolut'on was notco gardar Baidul Singh thought other- 

*r ErtLTft- roSpi^tym pC'e hi; views before the house wh.ca could 
give 'its verdict when the time came. 

The Sotaust AavDMisi . . 

Hr Jaiprakath Narain then moved the Socialist amendment declaring « 0 K 

°%.*1Kr .mundm«nt suggested the deletion ot theM* P-* , 

» isincoas'sieut* wRh°^the policy adummated above anj 

,. we;?„« the Struggle tor National Independence. The A I. 0.0 a*Pj£0«" 

r '' ,J ' thtf (Joiigiuss Mmistei h* can within the fnime-woi* o 

of e ^H,n A«r secure au.v appieciublo omeliorahou iu ^Dohtiortl ot uonnoiiiu uon- 
of J onuras^yd lieution of the people or any substantial politicaloi r t fhg 
* ud , r On the other lmad the acceptance of responsibility • rtf „ re 9 B i un 

n:."« of aoy power will make the Congress Munsters a par - diwiedit 

iad eaploiution wluuU is implicit id the imperialist regime aaa win 
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The Congress in the eyes of the people. The A. I. C. C. therefore deoidei ageinit 
acceptance of Ministerial offices by Congressmen.” 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, on a point of order, said that the amendment was a negation 
of the original resolution and therefore was out of order. 

The President ruled it was consistent with the foregoing clauses of the resolution 
and so was in order. 

Mr. Jaipraka&h Naratn, commending his amendment, said that he did so with 
some trepidation. The question had been discussed for a Jong time, but nothing 
that had happened or been said had ohanged his mind. Hib oonvictioa was that 
acceptance of office would be a blunder. It was clear that there ware two mentalites 
within the Congress, one the reformist and the other the revolutionary. Oa the one 
hand they had been professing to wreck the constitution and, on the other, they 
were declaring that they would accept ministries. He could not understand how these 
two things could be reconciled. Again, the Working Committee resolution first said 
that deadlocks were inevitable and then it stated that they should have an assurance 
from the Governors that special powers would not be used. If such an assurance 
was obtained, then he thought deadlocks would not be so very inevitable. It was qo 
use saying that they would make whatever use they oould of the constitution and 
through it propare for the final struggle. That to his mind was a reversal of policy. 
If they wer ■ going to work the Constitution, let them do so without imposing 
conditions. These conditions were derogatory to self-respeot. The only strength they 
could derive was by wrecking the Constitution and carrying on the struggle 
outside. 


Opportunity to Wbice 


Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the Congress 
should not accept ministerial offices. Ha said that he was surprised to Gad tns 
Working Committee recommending acceptance of office. All these years they had 
been telling the country that they were not prepared to accept the new Constitution, 
and that they would reject it.and wreok it at the first opportunity. But now, whan 
that opportunity had come they had begun, to talk of acceptance, under the pretext 
of benefiting the masses. One thing that Mr. Gandhi gave the Congress wm the mess¬ 
age of truth. He did not want the Congress to say one thing aud do another He 
sensed the spirit of bargaining in the oonditiou that the Governor should give an 
assurance to the effect that he would not use his special powers. That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Government and working the naw 
Constitution. He was ready to concede that they would be able to do something 
for the masses bat that was not their objeotive. They oo ild not put an on; to the 
poverty and misery of the masses until they had real power to atop the haary 
expenditure on military and imperial services and also to control the financial policy 
of the coantry ia a manner that would out an e:vi to exploitation The result 
of their not being able to do things whioh they promised to do would be that they 
would also be discredited in the same minaer as the Liberals who were wanted 
to-day neither by the Government nor by the country. The country had given t ittn 
an opportunity to wreck the constitution. Wherever they had majorities, they uould 
make it impossible for any Cabinet to curry oil its work for a day. Tint wu§ What 
they should do by refusing to aooept offices. The result would be that the Govern >r 
would be forced to use their special powers and carry oa the administration without 
the legislature. The Motion could not last long. The Government would bar# to 
oomo to a settlement wah the Congress. 


DlVmiNQ Poucias IN DlVriBSNT PfiOmCEfi 

Lala Munich and of Amtala moved an amendment deleting the nets relitim te 
conditional acceptance of offices and the addition of a parato the thtf w!rk? 

fng Committee would guide and control Congress ministries as it thought proper. 

He thought tust J* aQC0 from the Governor was superficial as iho 

Governor was bound tocome to somei agreement, so long as tha Congress was pre¬ 
pared to wu.-k rfgiTth!? th l n hQ 00 ^titutum. Nothing would oraVtmt 

him from saving at a star uut the Congress 1 

working within the constitution and use the special power*. 

. | , , p. » a.- #V>o Aro^hnn nf n un 1 11 Antn • 


- ... i f rl(ll# - § iuum aa turn uouKres* wii lit:- 

pared to work withm tbo - aT tiiar th° f n h8 oou * tlt utioQ. Nothing would preVout 
saving at a liter ig* tuat thei Congress had broken the pledge given of 
working within the constitution and use the special powers. The resolution give 
the initiative for the creation of deadlocks to the Governor which ought to be hf the 
buds of the Congress mijonties As per the resolution it had been lelt to the 
leader of tb3 Coughs* rairy in the provinoial legislature to satisfy himself as to 
whether the Governor had given a proper amim-gaoe, It meant Itsviog toe whole 
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question to the individual judgment of a single man. As leaders in different province 
aifforsd in temperament there was bound to be a difference of policy between 
Province and Province. 

Sardar Sardul aingk ( Not Caveeshar ) moved an amendment to the effect that 
Congressmen should not acoept offices nor should they in any way help in carrying 
on the foreiga administration in the country. He pointed out that Congressmen 
had been returned to end the Act from A to Z and not to work it for obtaining 
minor benefits. 

No Deliberate Deadlocks 


Mr. JT. F Nariman moved an amendment for the deletion of conditional accep¬ 
tance and suggesting that ministries when formed, should proceed immediately to 
give effec' to the programme outlined in the Congress Manifesto and Resolution. 
These 3 meniments farther laid down that the ministries should not deliberate^ create 
deadlocks, but since deadlocks were inevitable in working out the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, Congressmen should get out and seek re-election. 

Tne Congress which had been talking of mass contact would be entering into an 
imperial pact if what was desired in the resolution was given eflect to. said Mr. 
Nariman, and credit for whatever good was done by’ Cougress ministries would go to 
the Governor as the later would claim that these were possible because he did not 
use his special powers Mr. Nariman warned the House against falling into any 
such trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr Nariman declared that it was impossible to secure an assurance from one 
Governor which would be binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Ganam- 
Irwin Pact had been violated. How th< n were they to rely on the Governor s 
venal ussuranue. The resolution also removed what he described as the hammer or 
deadlock with which they could bring pressure on Government. The intention *o 
seek assurance was inconsistent with election pledges. If they had gone to the elec 
toraie with a statement that they would enter into a pact with the Governor then 
they would never have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in the 
world had there been a case attempting to wreck the constitution by coming to an 
understanding with the Governor. 


Antiquated Leadership 

Mr Dutt Mazumdar moved an amendment to the effect that ministries should not be 
accepted unless Government unconditionally released all political prisoners and deteuues 
and 'be Governor gives an assurance to the leader of the Congress laity to the 
satisfaction of Provincial Congress Committee that he w.l not use his special power* 
H" supported the first amendment moved by Mr. JaiDrakasb for the total rejection 
of offk'« acceptance and declared that the Working Committee resolution 
l egioii.Dg of a dangerous foim of backsliding from the policy of complete wrecking. 
A lemmkable feature of the resolution was that it failed to give a lead to the country 
for which it had been looking up to the CoDgress. It showed indecent haste to accept 
miuiitiies forgot tho position of the Provinces in which the Congress hid no naa]0- 
HtT Jud fuiled g u,, to say how uniformity of policy would he achieved t sought to 
give a bond of u-jod behaviour to the Governor in wen king the constitution, wmen 
rbe Tonciess had declared was a charter of slavery. He vigorously criticised wnat 
h« described as the antiquated leadership and idealogy, which, ever since it co-opera¬ 
ted wiih the Round T*Uo Conference, had gradually forgotten the pledge of militant 
mass ttrnggle. 

Ministers ants Direct Action 


Mr. B hrarnanoycM moved an amendment to alter the proviso so as to lay 
down that Mmisteie are such as have full faith in direct action as contemplated by 
H e Congress and the personnel of the Ministries is approved by the "Woiking Com- 
tnVn oi mb-con rmttee which would have control over Ihe ministry. He urged 
that mil isters should be drawn »iotn the people who had taken active part m 
(j v l I.'!obedience Movement and had faith in the policy of combating the constiiu- 
tioi with a view to ending it In saying this, he did not mean a«-y disparagement 
ro ..iiieifi. Mil* re- dution biistled with inconsistency. For instance, how were tm-y 
to create deadlocka if they undertook to work within the constitution? Further, who 
wflft to imerprwt the M nister*' aetiou and decide whether they acted within the cuna- 
titution or not f in fact the resolution gave scope to the Government 
tongrefciU tha wrong. 
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Shri Balakrkhna Sa~ma moved the next amendment to delete the whole proviso 
in the fourth paragraph. He said leaders of different mentalities were boing sent to 
Governors of different mentality to come to varying understandings. It was likely that the 
poople of reformist mentality would got in as ministers. If they wanted an assaranoe 
from the Governor, were they going to give an assurance to him on their side t The 
deletion of this proviso would give freedom to the Congress ministries to create ‘Ead- 
locks, whenever they liked. The initiative would always remain in their hands. 

On Bahu Rajendra Prasad's suggestion the House agreed to take all the remain¬ 
ing amendments numbering about 15 as moved and decided on a goneral dtsoossiou 
of the main resolution instead of confusing issues by discussing amendments waic t 
overlapped one another. . , , , . A . 

The President announced that there would be no voting to-day as be desired t 

have a full discussion. . . . . ,, 

Dr. Sanyal pointed out that thero wore several inconsistencies in the Jesolution. 
The speaker proposed that one of the conditions of accepting office should no not oni t 
that the Congress commanded a majority bat that the Congress had a majority 

of its own as a party in both Houses. He felt that each province had its 

programme and varied types of men and, knowiug human weakness, ho suggested 
that the quality of the men who accepted ministerships should be the main 
consideration. He maintained -that the main objective should bo to carry out the 

Congress mandate of wrecking the constitution and the selection of Ministors should 

be governed by the supreme test of agreement with the objective and determina¬ 
tion to achieve *it. , , _ . ...... _ t 

Seth Oovinddas, supporting Mr. Jaiprakash Narams amendment, said that accept 
ance of offices would creat a bad atmosphere in the country. It should be a raattei 
for shame to the Congress to send its leader to the Governor to say that he would 
behave as a good boy and work the constitution and request the Governor to y 
that he would not use his special powers. The resolution had been so drafted as o 
provide for a state of things under which a Governor need not give a written assur- 
ance. Why not openly say that the situation in the country to-day demanded nooept- 
ance of offices ? 


Office Acceptance and Conditions 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only through 
acceptance of office could deadlocks understandable by the masses be created and not 
by anv other means. Items in the programme placed before CongroBB le^sUUpre 
were each that on each one of them deadlocks could be created. 
appealed to the Working Committee to omit the proviso and allow acceptance of 

office without anv conditions. , . tt- ^ 

Vr Knn'la Venkntappnyya said he was not opposed to offloe acoeptauce. His ohjection 
was to the proviso in the lest para of the resolution It was contradictory to the reit of 
resolution. After having declared their faith in the policy of wrecking and In Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to frame a constitution of their own, was it proper for them to say t’j*. 
wnnlrt hn satisfied to work within a constitution thrnst upon .Item against their will l 
Tn cav that they would work the constitution and ask the Governor not to use his 
Knpnial now'is wiM to lower their banner and sue for peace It was for the Govern- 
' , lt J Rnfc for the peace uow that the Congress had secured an overwhelming 
majority III fact, i? they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
om his special powers, but by suing for peace themselves they would compromise 
tl >ir self respect ^nd when they next approached the electorate it would not respect 
them and there would be a great disappointment. 

Swnmi Sahnjananda, in a forceful speech, opposed the offi' * acceptance resolu- 
m and said that it showed the gradual doteriaration in the position of the Congress 
is first paragraph of the if solution showed that the Congress stood for very high 
things and hud high ideals as it ought to. The second paragraph showed a soioidal 
oonrso and the third paragraph indicated that the Congress was lftlnr - 

i 1! i w. 1 n a tonfin t*. <kPQi«r *- ■ ■ * 1 - 


tion 

The 


uuu.nrj .. .. . - that the Congress was becoming - 

mifitTnTts mentality. The fourth paragraph completed the fall and justified his oon- 
mkRiiri that the Congress had fallen into unfathomable depth. The resolntiun had 
been drafted with great tact and subtlety and it fuffy betrayed the growing reformist 
m«ntfUitv The speaker had no doubt that Congressmen wbVn they beuaine tninifite''B 
•rmkl he worse than liberal. Ho accepted that office uu.-eptauce ‘ would Btrmigthau 
♦Kh hinds of reactionaries and British imperialism He a*kod the House to ran n 
? hn irnnlioations of the Congress ideal o! independence. He was ashamed that Con- 
grebe should Bay that the masses would be benefitted by its acceptance of offices. He 
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did not agree with the suggestion of the previous speaker that opposition to the 
Working Ooramitteo resolution amounted to lack of confidence in the Working Com¬ 
mittee. Tt was onlv a difference in outlook. The Congress majorities clearly indica¬ 
ted that the masses were behind the Congress and that they were ready to support 
the Congress in direct action. 

Mr. Gntyamurti , supporting the Working Committee resolution, pointed out that 
an overwhelming majority of the Province and Local Congress Committees had votod 
for office accep f anoe and unless arguments of overwhelming force wore advanced 
against it the House should also endorse that vote. In Madras, in any case, the 
mandate of the electorate implied acceptance of of6ce to carry out the programme 
adumbrated by the Congress. He begged of the A. I. C. C. to have a sense of real¬ 
ism and vote as representatives of public opinion throughout India. 

As for the plan of combating the Act, Mr. Satyamurti 6aw no better, quicker and 
more effective way. barring direct aotion, than acceptance of office, fn their election 
Manifesto Congressmen had told the electorate what they intended to do and all 
these items of their programme oonld not be carried out unless they accepted office. 
If. therefore, they now refused to accept office they would be committing a fraud 
upon the electorate. Pandit JawabarlaJ Nehru if Press reports were correct, had 
said, “To hell with the Constitution.” But he could not send it there by a curse, 
•v®n tbongh he was a Brahmin (Laughter.) The speaker declared that, by accepting 
o ce, they were not accepting the Act. As for “revolutionary” and “reformist” 
mentalities, if he could remove the poverty and ignoranue, if he ooul ’ add ono pie 
to the earnings of the Indians by the possession of the “reformist” mentality, he 
would not hesitate to plead guilty to that mentality. He vigorously rebutted the 
statement that the ministers might not be up to the mark. They should not, he 
declared, bo guilty, even privately, of this sort of distrust. He was not^ altogether 
h«Dpy over the last paragraph of the resolution but, as a humble politician, he was 
prepared to accept it He had heard that the Working Committee was unanimous 
in the matter. (Cries of disBent from the audience.) 

PatviH N*hru, interrupting the speaker, said that statement called for an explana¬ 
tion and ho added that the Working Committee was not and could not be unanimous. 

Mr. 8atymurthi added that he remembered the saying that, in moments of doubt, 
irnst to a master brain and disinterested mind like Mahatma Gandhi’s. 

Dr. Pnttabhi Sietharamaypa said he spoke with reluctance, particularly because 
be disliked having to say anything in opposition to the Working Committee at whose 
feet he still had to sit and learn Batyagraha and Civil Disobedience. The resolution 
was the sadden! disappointment to him, for one thing, because of its ou-roingliog of 
s^ntimonts. making it a jumble the like of which they bad not seen for the last 
15 or 1C vears Its palpable inconsistencies had been pointed out by more than one 
sneaker. It went up like a rocket and came dowQ like a stick. (Laughter.) The 
Working Committee might have come to the conclusion embodied in the resolution 
after considering the opinions expressed by provincial and primary Congress bodies 
bat the House was not in possession of the views of these bodies. Even if the 
majority opinion was in favour of office acceptance- was it necessary for the A. I, 
O. C. to efface its own judgment and endorse it ? Mr Satyaraurthi had said that 
the rffusal to aooept ffioe would be a fraud on the electorate. The speaker declared 
that accepting office would ne committing a fraud on the Congress, Dr, Pattabhi 
Baotbaramayya answered the question as to what was the alternative. Taking Madras, 
where there was no hai -breadth majority as in some other provinces and here Con- 
grass did not merely “command a majority”, but had a majority on it6 own right 
the way was clear. Incidentally, he asked what was the significance of the phrase 
“command a majority 1 ', used in the resolution. Why did thev not use a clearer 
phrase “returned in a majority?” Did they intend to give latitude to Congressmen to 
tale in men who were prepared to throw their weight ou the weightier side ? How- 
iTor, in Madras they had so clear and strong a majority that they could shake the 
Brltiah Government to the foundations. Thev could, as an opposition, simply refuse 
to vole the sauries of ministers and all the 4T8 sections of the Act would oe blown 
lo th« winds Th^Q the Governor must dissolve the House aud undertake the ad¬ 
ministration by himself. They wauted to drive the Governor to that position. And 
It, in nine out o( 11 provinces, the administrative machinery breaks down they could 
iav the On moment of India Act had broken down and they could once again go to 
ihii country. 

Tho House at Ibis stage adjourned till the next day. 
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Second Day — Delhi— 18lh March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee, after thirteen hours of discussion to-day in which 
nearly 30 sneakers participated, adopted the Working Committee s resolution od office 
acceptance by a large majority amidst applause. The Committee earlier rejected Mr. 
Jaiprakash Narain’s amoudment opposing office acceptance and all other amendments 
by a I rgo majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Congress President, Pandit Jatvaharlal Nehru 
said: tt I want to inform you of tho ro'ease last evening of Mr. Suhasb Chandra Bose* 
I ara sure you must all have seen the news about his release. It is not a matter for 
joy that one of our comrades should have been kept in restraint for such a long time. 
I propose to send on your behalf a message of welcome to Mr. Bose wishing him 
well and praying that ho may soon be restored to health so that he may rejoin us 
soon and g«ve us the benefit of his advice and help.” . , 

The House amidst cheers asked the President to send a message to Mr. Suoasn 

Bose. . . 

The President also said he had sent a telegram to Mr. Bose last night on hearing 
•if his release asking him to came to Delhi if doctors permitted. His idea was that 
it would be a matter of great joy for all to meet an old comrade who had been away 
from them for such a long timo, even though he might not be able to participate in 
the A. I. O. C. deliberations. But he had just seen press messages saying that Sir 
Nilratan Sarcar, the eminent physician had examined Mr. Bose and advised hie 
to have complete rost for sdme months. Therefore it was out of the question that 
he would be coming to Delhi. 


-PrESID'BST’S SXATKMiffr on Vebbal Cuano* 

Pandit Nehru thon made a statement regarding the proposed change in the 

Working Committee resolution on office aoceptanoo. Ho said there was only one 

organisation in India which wa3 gallantly fighting against imperialism and would con¬ 
tinue to do so till suocess came in its way. That was the Congress. In spite of 
differences every section of it had pulled together and had been bound together by 
ommon desire to reach tho goal. With regard to acceptance of office, however, there 
were two definite seta of opiuiou hostile to each other and trying to gain mastery 
over each other. He himself held to the opinion which he had already expressed in 
emphatic terms. They had postponed the issue because, on the whole they ueoided 
it was better to do so but the time for postponement was past and the matter ha.I 
*o be decided. And since yesterday it had been debate before the House. A great 
deal of heat had been produced but such earnestness, heat and eveu righteous indig. 

nation was desirable beoause it was not a mere matter of academic discussion Thr 

decisions of the Committee meant so much to hundreds of thousands ol people. Bat 
nevertheless the discussion of A. I. C. C. should be conducted with dignity they had 
liiwaTl ahowQ. 

T’r question had been asked whother this resolution was unanimously passed by 
the Working Committee. Obviously it was not usual for questions of that sort to be 
nut aud for the President to reply to them, but, because of the gravity of the ones- 
\\>u and out of a desire to take A. I. C. 0. into confidence he had told the House 
that'the report that it represented tho unanimous view of the Committee was not 
f 9rreo t. Obvioasly it was a matter whore opinion had crystallised firmly. Unanimity 
was not possible. What happened in such oases was that the resolutions woto passed 
by a majority and they camo before the A. I. C. C. as the resolution of the Woiking 
Committee! for the House to consider and alter as it liked. 

Mr. Jawabarlal said * U I think it desirable that you should all know oxaotly what is 
my stand as President of the Ail-India Congress Committee in regard to this resolution. 
We cannot obvioasly shoat from the housetop as to what discussions take place in tho 
meeting in the Wording Committee. All the same I do not think that *’ Woikinj 
Committee wants sny hush-Juph policy about any major act of ours, specially so 
far as the All-Ind a Congress Committee is concerned, who, after all, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress pohoy anl programme. You know indeel that there bars 
been developing in the past, as is natural and^ desirable in a progressive movement, 
various currents of thought which often come into conflict with each other. But even 
no there has been an over-ndmg desire on the part of Congressmen to hold together 
and* push together and fight together and w i Ft together, because we realise through 
.^uerience. not only of our oog past history but also of the recent history oL 
our political struggle, that nothing weakens m s 0 much is internal dissensions. V e 
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have tried to hold together* I am convinced the Britishers cannot put us down so 
much as we are apt to be put dowa by oar dissensions.” 

There was one thing to which Mr. Nehru said he would draw attentien. This 
morning the attention of the Working Committee was drawn to a particular criticism 
of the resolution. 

The Working Committee was sensitive to the criticism of the A. I. C. C. Bo it 
thought about it and tried to clear the misapprehension that might have arisen. He 
wanted to make clear, however, that no viral or important change was made in the 
resolution. Babu Rajendra Prasad would place before them verbal alterations sought 
to be made. 


Bobu Rajendra Prasad , accordingly, placed the amended last paragraph: 

In the place of the clause ‘'provided ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of tho Congress Party in the Legislature is satisfied and is able to State 
pnblictv that, as long as he and his cabinet act within the constitution, the Gover¬ 
nor wiil not use bis special powers of interference or set aside the advice of the 
ministers”, the following shall be substituted “provided that ministerships shall 
not be ccepted unless the Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satis¬ 
fied and is ablo to state pa'-licly that the Governor will not use his special powers 
of interference or set aside the advice of the ministers in regard to thoir constitu¬ 
tional activities.” 

Dr. Kalinakshya Sanyal suggested that in the last para the phrase “permits 
acceptance of ministerial offices ’ should read “permits acceptance of office” which 
was accepted by Baba Rajendra Prasad. 

Bubn Rajendra Prasad said that during the discussions yesterday exception had 
been taken to the phrase “within the constitution.” It had been made to appear 
that it meant that Congressmen were willing to work the constitution. The 
Working Committee never viewed the phrase in that light and according to 
them the phrase did not indicate that Congressmen were prepared to work tho 
constitution. Whoever was a Minister could do only what he had been permitted to 
do by the Working Committee. 

Snrdar Sardul Singh (not Caveeshar) asked whether, in view of the President s 
statement that there was no unanimity among the Working Committee Members on 
the resolution, those who were against it would be allowed to speak. 

The President said that he would not prevent anyone from expressing his views 
on the subject. . 

Captain Atvadesh Prasad Singh . opposing the resolution, said that the minoi 
verbal changes that had been made did Dot in any way change the position or make 
anv difference so far as the policy underlying the resolution was concerned. After 

going through the resolution one felt it was a case of a mountain of labour bringing 

forth a mouse. If the Congress accepted ministries it would lose the confidence of 
the masses, as Congress ministers would not be able to do anything. Replying to 
Mr Satyamurthi s argument that the constitution would be sent to hell by acceptance 
of office the speaker felt that by accepting office they would only take the Congress 
to hell. A 

Mr. C. Rnjagopnlaehari, supporting the resolution, said he had got up to support 

the resolution as a whole and not only a part of it. He wanted the House to tak* 

note of the fact lhat the Working Committee was representative of the whole hoay 
of Congressmen and it had produced the document afte»- devoted and continued 
attention on the subjects The resolution was one solid whole and amending it in 
any wav would take away the spirit underlying the resolution. 

“The Working Committee has placed before the House one solid whole resolution 
irbicb canno f he divided. Any attempts, therefore, to drive an amendment here or 
nne tn^re is fraught with serious results on the meaning of the whole resolution. 
I snv this in order that you may not light-heartedly vote against one part of the 
^solution to tho prejudice of the another pa rt, 

ll Manv persons stated yesterday that the whole thing read like a very inconsis¬ 
tent jumble. T entirely dissent srom that view and I tell yon this is due to the 
preliminary prejudice with which you started in examining the resolution. Any 
person who finds i-^onsieteuey does so because he doea not agree with the rusnltant 
re cr dutioo I maintain there is not a grain of inconsistency In the resoiut’on, i 
maintain ’it is perfectly consistent honest and right. In essenoo it reflects the 
of tho v?Hole country. After all. yon represent the whole nation. Therefore 
boned to be what seem>ag!y may reprosout the views ami considerations of 
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various kind9 of people. But the net result and polioy that is adumbrated is one 
and entire from the beginning to the end.” * 

Mr. Rajagopaiachari continued : ‘ The polioy of opposition to the Constitution Aof 
is retained intact in the resolution. We have come to the conclusion that we 
should'enter the legislatures to contest the election, that we should sit iu tno legis¬ 
latures and finally that we should . accept office. Tho^e who have come to this 
conclusion do not hold the view that 'was emphasised yesterday, that the resolution 
is inconsistent with the general polioy of opposition to the Government of India Act. 
Holding the view, as we do, it ‘necessarily follows that acceptance of office is bound 
up with the polioy of opposition to the constitution. That policy of opposition can 
he carried out iu three ways : 

“(lj First, you do not take the oath’ of allegiance at all, having been satisfied 
with the national demonstration of success at the polls. 

4 \2) Secondly, you sit in the legislatures, but play .the role of mam Opposit'ou 
though you are in a majority ; and 

4 *(d) Thirdly, you take office, use the* position and power that is contained within 
the Act, whatever it might be, for the saipe purpose pf, ending tho Constitution. 

*1 maintain that acceptance of office is the better of tho policies 1 have enunciated.’ 

Mr Rajagopaiachari next analysed' 1 the resolution anil said that the first paragraph 
represented their opposition to the Act as a whole. The .second paragraph represen¬ 
ted tho Cougress policy regarding the activities in the legislatures. The third para¬ 
graph represented Congress programme of work and the fourth said that offices 
should be accepted but not unconditionally but for ending the Act. This was not 
inconsistent with giving relief to the programme contained in the Wardha resolution. 
If they were found by accepting offices that they could not do any good to the 
people, they could again appeal to the people. In his opinion the resolution was a 
perfect and wonderful piece of harmony. It was as consistent as their programme 

which after all had changed from non-co-operation to (ouncil-entry, then Satvagraha, 

then the Parliamentary programme and so forth. The speaker maintained that it 
was not right to oppose the general question of office acceptance qs a whole simply 
because they did not like certain words here or there. 

8evere attacks had been made regarding the Working Committee’s resolution but 
he regretted that it was wrong tactiss. He asked the House to give credit to the 
Working Committee of doing the correct thing. It had been suggested that they 
could wreok the constitution by remaining in opposition with such Urgo majorities. 
He did not agree with that view because that would give the Governor an oppor¬ 
tunity to dissolve the legislature before they oould do anything, If they were 

going* to remain in opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

have fcpfnt so much time, energy and money in fighting the elections. They could 
have devoted their time in doing some other more useful work. Having gone to 
tho legislatures ho wanted thorn to make use of it. 

Naturally the conversation with the Governor must commence in some such way 
as this J nave come as a Congress Minister. I am going to do such and such 
thin * Are you going to use your powers ? If he says l I cannot tell you all that’, 
was it possible to stay there as a self-respecting minister ? A deadlock then mu&t 
he created straightway. If the Governor promised, as the proviso wanted, and 
if he afterwards broke Ins promises they (Congress) would say, we have faded and 
wo come out. They lost nothing in that. 

If, h jwever, the Governor at the out-set said, ‘No, I cannot make any such promise 
that I will not make use of special powers then those* who did not want bo accept 
office and those who wanted to accept office would march together and leuide thuii 
course of action. 
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D-M-lidmentary procedure of ministers that the Governor will not use his special 
'L rnTS 0 f interference. I beg of you to pass this resolution without much dissent. 

^ <£ncludteg. Mr. Rajagopalachari pleaded : “If yon do not take office you will 
onlvrive opportunities to the Governor to have recourse to one section of the 
Constitution instead of another. Having got the majority, if you are to remain in 
iKrt ODDOsition, I think we had better reserve our energy and rosources for other 
Rnt havin* spent them on the elections, we must follow up our suocess 
gfcfTfr- „SL t g we distrust ono another in the matter of the ministry there is 
M “5V the matter. I greatly depreoate mutual distrust. Have we fought the 
ft, thL wars o distrust one another at the end ? As soon as office becomes 

£*?£ ”§£ °Sr»t thlok ». an ***« .«« jobs. 

Have^we riven op our practices and worked all these twenty years for this purpose ? 
* a a eLJ 0 af nffipfl^bacomea a burden aad oar objects is achieved we will get oat 
wuwJuw'd t0 deadlocks Mr Rajagogatachari said his conceptiou of deadlocks was 
different 6 from that of certain others! Certain people believed that deadlocks should 

different t smaller issues but he favoured creating deadlocks on important 

l? J c v?tll issues. They should kaow ho w to make use of them. They could create a 
deadlock immediately by not accepting offices. They did not want such a deailock 

Sitarvniah asked Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to illustrate as to how 

hfl U ta t‘S TTquariag the budget he would 

J£ t fS of the taxea on lauds. It was m the power of the Governor 

sn^eet a, reduction ^ot hi to prev0nt Ministers doing it. He would get an 

in the iateree- Governor * that he would not nse those powers. Supposing the 
-SEES? iTi* *U mjwity in Bengal, the leader would tell the Governor that 
f? od to reteaae all detenus as ho w*» in charge of Law and Order. If he did 

Le piopoaw 1 4 : . t D0W9rg the leader of the party would come oat. 

,-t sgiee .nd waotolto “^X^pporing Mr. JalprakW Naratn's amendment, 

*M*?h*t 2Tl£iStf»“* h>8 * ad stat9d “» a y things comd be dono 

aart that Mr. najag pa w y beochi the masses instead of remaining in opposition , 
oy aocepti g d 0 ub? tliat Mr. Raiagopalachari would do that. But he hid 

The speaker had o« d had 0ater0 a the legislature for the purpose of getting 
forgotten thBtJn i adteen clearly aUted in the manifesto that Congressmen 
these minor l^oialatarea for the puroose of combating the Act and to end it and 
were entering the l^Mant »ruw pu ^ ^ tha ^ they ha4 changed their 

not to oo -. o R er *5 0 >1 , w ‘! h ‘ 0rk “he constitution for what it was worth. He averred that 
policy he resotetion would lower the standard of the Congress, and change 

t'he menCity of whioh htd daTe,oped the spirit of r98istanoe 13 ‘ re8u,t 

. r seventeen year* °M‘5 t ' c,i : ^ t of tha Congress President, who waj cheered 

Id ,.,J .(ter h»n« fr.m Hr 

1 requanuy, r - it was the duty of every number of the A. I C. L>. to 

■nd Mr. C. Ram.opal w ‘ ssioll t o hie views oh the office question. While all 
come forward and g do Uued themselves opposed to the constitution it was 

Bft: tb« Conaress to go a step further and say that it not only opposed the const! 
w! ^-^nfd end it. It was but natural for the fallen to grasp at anything 

V ^1. .°ium«ctS oontaiued to strengthen the masses in their struggle for inde- 

J ft. C as sho was concerned she had no suoh illusion. Bhe waa 
« 0 on*J]i b intr thoa thousands of men and women with sunken eyes md sunken cheeks 
* ,8 P ‘ k nf honffor on their faces walking tens of miles to cast their votes ia favour 
\ nnireea. They did not do so lor minor amenities that had been suggested 
* air Sa^Bop^aohari—the opening of a school or a hospital or the olosmg of a 
VF*. it had been suggested that acceptance of of noe would strongmen tha 
” bnt they did cot require it. The masses had realised their strength to-day 
,* n showing the way to leaders. What was the use of having wuttol over tha 

if th'*v had BO say whatever regarding the major portion of it ? It ofhoe 

t“ d rVt® f be accept*! to-day what wsb going to happen to the glorious ssrvice! and 
M^riflom < -f the veteran leaders who had oarried on the struggle for the paet fsw 
T~ ra ? Was it for the few orumbt, she asked, . .. M ^ nlA 

Mr 9*orf Jottph said 11 the atmosphere waa the same as in jMO [here wonld 
not live N*n * more effentiy* appeal than that of Mre. Pandit, bnt the whala 
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discussion was now taking place on a constitutional level and it was idle to expect 
that they could be raised to the emotional planes. Here was a practical problem. 
There wore certain things which could be done under the constitution. They should 
tiy them as one more experiment. They had made magnificent experiments in the 
past and achieved magnificent success. If the spirit of discipline and self-sacrifice 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past continued, there was no danger of the 
authority of the Working Committee being defied. . , 

Referring to the Press statement of Mr. Kidwai characterising the Working 
Committee as a Fascist council, Mr. Joseph said he agreed with him on one point, 
namely, that it Bhould be the central authority, the Supreme Agency to express tho 
views of the nation. The resolution had been framed by the Committee based on 
the views of a large majority of fcho provincial Congress bodies. Considering tha 
spirit of the nation as a whole it was best for tho .country that the leadership of 
the Working Committee was not challenged or destroyed by any action taken by 

11 °Bardar ^Mota Singh said that without the revolutionary spirit they would not he 
able to achieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Hitler and Sigr. Musolini, but it was 
essential that not only the idea of accepting ministerships should bo given up but 
they should also refuse to enter the legislatures. 

Mr Jairamdas Daulatram , in a vigorous defence of the Working Committee 
resolution, declared that tho. A. 1. C. C. should not be the slave of words. They 
should understand the reality of the situation and reality behind the ideas of being 
in office and being in opposition. Ho did not agree that office acceptance was incon- 
siotont with tho object of combating and ending the Act Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s 
amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. Tne speaker analysed lbu votes 
o^electorate in the recent election and also the mentality of tin masses which it 
roveJedHe said his analysis showed that the masses were not ready for direct 
action now H The question was, could the Congress strengthen tho masses bet tor by 
bein’ in the on position or in office. Butin neither case was i: the intention that 
ho const tution should be worked. They were all determined to put an end to it 
and ^assured them that if the nation was wide awake no harm would como by 
acceptance of office, 

Mrs Kamaladevi said that the question had been discussed threadbaro. Support- 
in-- Mr. Jaiprakash Naraiu’s amendment she declared that the Congress made it 
• clear that the object was to combat and end the Act. If that was so Inn wuy 
wore they discussing acceptance or non-accepcance of office r If they were ftiu oorr 
Wnest they would do it under all circumstances and m any condition but sho 
onoosed office acceptance because it meant the identification with the machinery of 
British imperialism. Hooialists were opposing it on that one pom Bho did not sou 
how Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment was agaiust the spirit of the resolution, 
w pR patwv'dhan said that after a whirlwind oampnigu during tho past tow 
^ which raised high hopes, the resolution before the House was one with dcfo.it- 
^ 0ard —it Ur/o ou it. Liberals mocked at the Congressmen when they went to jail. 
r J m PI V it uu attempt to get cheap notoriety. This resolution showed th:i* 

\ uo difference between the Liberals and leaders like Mr. Rajagopalachai' 

it rnV>lo men like the speaker had to ask what they meant by the resolution. Thmo 
u M be no greater degradation than for Congressmen and Batyagrahis going hum- 
ut* tlia Governor an(1 askia ° not, to use his special powers. Wbeu a great 

f likfl pandit Nehru said, ‘‘To hell with the Constitution,” it was not an empty 
f t Vi . a3 (or the oouutry to stand behind him. Otherwise, it would be Mrav- 
iny him nud stubbing him in the back, after having exploited him in winning the 

eGt w? n »u lxhhai Iksai , the Leader of the Congress Party in the Assombly, speak - 
-port of the official resolution, said the mere language of declaration would 


;“g purposo. The country had rejected tho Constitution, ' hi- that 

uo . iiAd’nr.w to be translated into action. They could do it ultimately by resuit- 
sajocio- option, but the immediate step was recommended in tho resolution 

lUg to WTW 1 _ Thora wjis nn dnnhf fhuf _„ a „_ ,i... 
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The duration might be a few days or a few months. If office acceptance was 
inconsistent with the Congress mandate it would hare been hypocritical to have 
postpone! that issue till now. By aocepting offices, they would only put the Govern¬ 
ment to the test and see if the Government was Bincere in the grant of Provincial 
Autonomy and if that autonomy was real. There was no reason why in accepting 
'office, they should not continue their silent preparation. There was no difference 
between the so-called reformist and the revolutionary. It was for revolution that 
both stood. But revolution 'would not oorao by calling for it and it would be a 
mistake to precipitate the issue now. , 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal wanted to know what, particular special powers that the 
Governor would U not exercise were referred to in the resolution. Babu 
Prasad replied that the special powers under the Governors discretion or individ ai 
judgment or special responsibility were all included in the resolution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Melaviya, opposing the office acceptance, said that any ' 
decision that might be taken by the House to-day would affect future political life of 
the country. It was not proper for anyone to criticise the members of the working 
Committee for one reason or another and exploit the difference that seemed to exi9t 
within the Cabinet. The House Bhould not forget even for a moment the service 
and sacrifice of those responsible for the resolution in the cause of Indian freedom. 
On vital questions like acceptance cf office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the country it was not surprising there were two diametrically opposed schools or 
thought It was but natural for some leaders to feel anxious to do some thmg good 
for the starving millions of the country but it was for the A. I. C. C. to decide as to 
which method would fake the pfeople of India towards their chensh fi^fdecia- 
early as possible, The future of the country would depend not on the past decia 
rations from the Congress platforms, but on the decision of the present issue. 

Closing down a few toddy shops and getting a few amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Congress though they were necessities which‘ ought to be 
Inokfld inco. The question of office should be decided after one IM carefully weighe Q 

as to whether office would bring more gain than loss, whether it would take the 

oountry nearer to its goal or away from it. During the past 50 years the Congress 
lias been demanding and fighting for the freedom of the country It had passed 
through several phases in its struggle and experience had shown that pledges ana 
promises given by British statesmen were forgotten by them soon after they were 

given. The objeotive during the last 15 years had been either Dominion Status or 

oomplete Independence, But nothing less than that. During the recent election the 
electorates ha l been told why the Congress were getting into the leg‘s atures aa l 
told in no uncertain terms the Act contained nothing which wou d benefit the coun- 
trv. Hie people of India had declared their determination that the Aot should be 
rejected by sending Congressmen in large numbers, to legislatures Now it was toi 
the Congress to enforce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amen ties. 
The Congress entered legislatures with a clearly defined objective and it was iwt lor 
thorn now to discuss minor amenities to the people. Pandtt Malaviya considered it 
a sin to aooept offices in the circumstances. 

Many seemed to have forgotten or lost sight of the centre. Nothing could be 
done so long as one had no power at the centre and vital problems like unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty could never be solved by this constitution. Pandit Malaviya lucre- 
lore appealed to the Home to vote against office acceptance. 

Lending his conditional support to the official resolution, Mr. M, N. Hoy said 
that his uritioism of the resolution was that it was not* very explicit It did not say 
that, by aocepting office, wo can wreck the constitution, u In my opinion, wo can do 
it more effectively by accepting office than by a policy of non-co-operation. If the 
mover of the resolution would accept my two simple amendments which are designed 
to make clear the meaning which is implicit in it and which personally I have no 
difficulty In understanding, but which, I am afraid the average elector in the different 
canilitnencies would uot so readily understand.” . 

Continuing, Mr. Roy said, u Muoh has been said about the masses bei g moved 
with the idea of wrecking the oonstifalien, It may not sound very heroic but my 
sen*) of political realism eompolc me to say that it is entirely wrong. The masses 
have undortood that the Cong-ess stands for them aud they have been hoping that 
if the Congress goes to the legislatures, they would do something by way of improv¬ 
ing their conditions That is why they have cast thu votes in .favour of the Uongrajs 
nominees, !f we rekise to accept office and responsibility our enemies will go to ♦ na 
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pi.jcle and say that the Congress is not doing anything for them. When that would 
be told to the masses,.I doubt if the sentiment of the masses will still remain. The 
Parliamentary programme associated with the extra-parliamentary mass action will 
serve to develop the political consciousness of the masses and thereby strengthen 
the anti-imperialistic struggle.” 

Mr. M. R Masani said that from 1934, the Congress had followed the policy of 
acting on its initiative in complete disregard of Government’s action. Now the 
Congress was trying to come to an understanding with that foreign Government, He 
had hoped that they had given up the mentality of seeking co-operation and getting 
kicks in return. Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture but the Congress was making 
.4 gesture of its own. The first gesture was Mr. Gandhi’s recent statement that Domi¬ 
nion Status would be sufficient and now this resolution was a further gesture. If 
they wanted to destroy the constitution would they ask for an assurance ihat they 
should be allowed to work in peace within it? The resolution was nor an honest one. 
Ab for the argument that the country was not ready for direct action. Mr Masani referred 
to what the Congress did in 1930 and s id in January of that year. Mr. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was not ready for Civil Disobedience but in March ho marched to 
Dandi and the country responded in a magnificent fashion. The Congress did not then 
talk of going into the Councils and taking office in order to prepare tho country. .The 
country is now equally ready as in 1930 if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talks. Again, if ministership was really so desirable, why were the tallest of 
their leaders, those who were next to Mr. Gandhi in influence, so reluctant to take 
office themselves? . . , # „ ,, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel , in supporting the resolution of the Working Committeo. 
said that the situation which faced the Committee today was more serious than 
the one they faced at Lucknow. The Working Committoe had adopied the resolution 
after full consideration and with a view to avoiding harm likely to ariso if they 
made a mistake in taking the final decision on the question. It was. for them 10 
consider the conditions of their people and decide the issue on that basis and not be 
guided by what was happening outside the country. Mr. Masam had asked why we 
did not enter the legislatures and stand for ministry. His reply was that ne still 
had no belief in council but ho was a realist and, having Been that Parlmmentary 
mentality had come to stay with the people, he had adjusted himself to nat. Both 
at Lucknow and Bombay they decided unanimously in favour of entering tho councils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that tho country 

was not in favour of it. , 

The question now was how they could achieve their objective, namely, in combat 
and end the Act. Was it by accepting offices or remaining in opposition ? The 
decision to accept offices wrs not incompatible with the previous resolutions of the 
Congress. There were two kinds of deadlock", possible, namely, one like tho dead¬ 
lock created ontside by the Dandi march and other a constitutional deadlock. 
Having found the country not prepared for the first variety they had druided in 
favour of the second course. Of course he was convinced that the withdrawal of 
tbfl constitution could not be achieved through councils, as it would depend upon 
work and support outside. If they did not accept office now, when they had a 
chance to do something for tho people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
If the country were ready for ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have retired but he would have led another Dandi march. 

It had been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit¬ 
tee and the Liberals, but he would ask his critics whether Liberals \v r ‘uld appruvo of 
even one of the items contained in the resolution. The Committeo had placed items 
on its programme before the country which was only partial. Their objective wan 
complete independence and the ending of the Act. The British Government wore 
saying they had given Provincial Autonomy. They wanted to test it. He did not 
believe anv Governor would do prepared to give an assurance but if thov gave whv 
should they not accept it t Why should they imagine ihat the country wouM faij 
if they accepted offices t It this was the only Btrength of the country it was fab-o 
strength. It they did not test the constitution the Sardar warned tho House they 
would have Batyamurties (aughter). He urged the House to givo the policy a trial 
and assured them that nothing would go wrong, The resolution swd “authorise and 
permit” whioh meant, that the provmcial parlies would have to decide whother 
tfcsy wa’nted to accept offices or not. For instance, it wtis open to any province to 
against it. Therefore he asked the House to adopt the resolution as it stood 

and not commit a mistake. . IQ 
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‘■Constitutional deadlocks will not end a constitution”, said tlie Sardar, “For that 
you will have to turn your blood into water. A constitution can only be ended by 

outside agitation. But let us, at this juncture, accept office and if we have to come 

out, we will come out, and explain to the country why we came out. If we do not 
accept office our opponents will go to the people and say that we did not avail 

ourselves of the opportunity to do anything for them. When the time comes for 

mass action, we will not hesitate/’ 

Referring to assurances, the Sardar said, * l Let our Ministers aocept offices with 
the dignified assurance of independent action and non-iuterference. If wo can creato 
power for our people why should we not do it ? How do you think that, by accept¬ 
ing office, we will check the growth of the revolutionary mentality ? Our proposal 
is not born of weakness. When we talk of weakness we will commit suicide. In 
our proposal nothing but the good of the country is the objective. We should have 
faith in onr men and accept the condition imposed.” 


Acharya Narendra Dev made a statement explaining his position. He said ho 
still held the same views on the question as he did two years ago, namely, that 
ministerships should not be accepted. He was still in favour of the Congress doing 
such work as would be conducive to strengthening the power of the masses. This 
wort should be of a revolutionary character. A misconception seemed to have 
arisen in the minds of many people that the Government unaor the new constitu¬ 
tion would be something like Self-Government and he warned them against deluding 
themselves into the belief that the legislatures would be reservoirs of mass 
power. The recent elections dispelled the illusion that the Congress was not a 
live body. 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, on an appeal from the Bengal delegates, also made a 
statement explaining his position so far as the Working Committee resolution was 
concerned. He said that he respected the convention that no member of the Com- 
mitteo was entitled to express his views contrary to the majority view in Working 
Committee. Hence he was not going to express his views on the resolution. He had 
openly declared his views on the question. He held, that view as stroDgly and as 
warmly as he did six months ago in emphatic words. (Cheers.) 

Babu Rajendra Prasad , replying to the debate, stated that it would not bo possible 
foi him to reply to individual speeches and hie reply would be in general terms. 
He told the House that he did not want them to vote for the resolution because it 
had been placed before them by leaders who had been carrying on the work of the 
Congress. lie did not want them to stop thinking about the question. He wanted 
♦hem to come to their individual decisions and aot accordingly. He was sorry that, 
by tho way in which the question had been dealt with in the House the difficulties 
oi the Working Committee had increased. Most speakers left the main issue alone 
and began discussing things which did not form part of the resolution. If what a.** 
had been stated by some speakers were to be taken into consideration then there 
was no need for the Congress to have fought the elections. 

Many seemed not to have understood what was meant bv ending or wrecking the 
Act. Borne thought that creating deadlocks by accepting offices was ending the Act, 
whilo others felt that preventing the formation of ministries by being in the opposi¬ 
tion and creating deadlocks was ending the Act. The only way by which the Act could 
he ended was by replacing the same by another framed ny a Constituent Assembly. 
Such a replacement could take place not through the legislatures but through the 
strength of the masses and the activities outside in the country. That would have 

to be done. The activity of the masses in the country outside should force the British 

Government to withdraw the present constitution which could be replaced only with 
‘ho coribent of tho people of the country. 

It had bem argued that if the Governor agreed to abstain from the use of his 
special powers it would moan that the Congress was throwing away the weapon of 
deadlock. Babu Rajendra Prasad contended that if the Governor gave such an under¬ 
lying that, in itself, was a triumph for thu Congress. It would be a triumph even 
before they started working the Constitution. 

[t was never their intention to enter the councils and keep mum. He admitted 
that, the work outside the legislatures was more important than the woih inside but 
ihey wanted to hnk up both, The other argument was that by accepting office, they 
would only gor small minor grievances redreesed. But would they weaken tho 

desire for Swaraj by remedying these grievances ? He wanted them not to look 
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down upon any measures, however small, taken to remedy the grievances of the 
masses. , . 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that ho did not want the A. I. G. C. to voto for the 

resolution because Mahatma Gandhi's name had been-associated with it. They should 

vote on its merits. Proceeding, Babu Rajendra Prasad argued that, if they dia not 
tako office and a deadlock arose on the first day, {their cause would not be advance a 
step. In that case they would not convince the masses that no benefit could bo got 
out of the Act and therefore in the fresh election their votes should ne gi^en to 
Congressmen again. As far as he could feel the pulse of the country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock. As for Mr. Roy's amendment all tno points 
it contained were oovered by the original resolution. • . , 

The President then put the amendments to vote. Before doing so he said itiat 

they fell into three parts and lie took it if one amendment in cacti oi them was 
lost the other amendments in that group wore also lost. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment was first put and rejected by 135 votes to 
78. Other amendments were put one by one and rejected. 

'] be original resolution with the vernal alteration made by Babu Rajendra • rasau 
was passed by 127 to 70 voto. 

The last para in the resolution as amended and passed read : 

v, And on the pending question of office acceptance and in purswaucu of the policy 

summed np in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in the provinces where Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, provided that ministerships shall not bo accepted unless 

the Leader of Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to statu 

public!v, that the Government will not use his special powers of inteifereuco or sot 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities”. 


Other Business 

The President than announced that the Subjects Committee of-, the National Cun- 
vention would meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow and the open session of the Conven urn. 
at 5 p.m. the same evening. , . , 

Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiah's resolution on- Indian Slates was referred to Ibc 
Constitution Sub-Committee. 


Jute Workers’ Strlkc 

The resolution regarding jute workers’ strike in Calcutta has been referred to the 
Working Committee for consideration. Speaking on this the; l resident said that th*» 
jute workers wero the most exploited section of the workers in India and thoroturi* 
the question dotiorved careful consideration. 

The A. I. C. C. then adjourned sine die. 






The All India National Convention 

Opening Day - Delhi—19th* March 1937 

Tint proceedings of the All India National Convention oommenood at Ansari Nagar, 
Delhi on the 19th. March 1937. With about 800 Congress legislators from the different 
provinces and over 200 members of tho All-India Congress Committee slow yj pouring 
in ami ne.uly 10,000 visitors occupying the visitors galleries, tho whole of the spacious 
pandal was humming with life. Tho picturesqueness of the occasion was furtUei 
enhanced by the ceremonial entry of the Congress President punctually 5 P. m. in 
a procession led by ex-Presidents such as Mrs. Saroimi Naidu, Moulana Abul Kaiam 
Azad, Babu Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to the accompanimen 

Proceedings very appropriately commenced with the singing of tho National 
Anthem u Bande Mataram”, the assembly standing in reverential silence. 

The Welcome Speech 

Thereafter Pandit Indra welcomed the delegates and visitors in .. a o ® ho , r ‘/P« e ® h * . 

Pandit Indra referred to the various difficulties under which 
and mako the arrangements for the Convention owing to the shortness of time hu 
accorded a hearty weloome of love and affection to the delegates. He said that when 
Mahatma Gandhi initiated the gatyagraba movement there were l ^ I ®®.8I eat J ,e l d 
Marshals in Delhi, namely, Swami Shardhanand Hakim fj^al Khan■ ®r. M. A. 

Ansari. When the first two passed away the burden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell on Dr. Ansari, Paying a glowing tribute to the services of Dr. Ansari, 
the speaker observed that the death of Dr. Ansari had taken away a P®at o 
and patriot from Delhi. He was the soul of National activity here. But itfll the 
spirit he had instilled into bis comrades was working and the Congiess movement 
was going on with unabated zeal, courage and fortitude. , . l f 

Ha said w The Congress movement has made tremendousi strides during he last 
oichttvn v ira At the start we proceeded slowly, but, as we raarenod oo, oui 
s t & accelerated and it gained a momenta m which is very 

meat, which, ut its commencement, was confined to the deman • • . ,. i 

meet jobs liia ultimately transformed itself into a demand for 

token the shape of a From the stage o L ^ an! hoWin out 

rhetorical Bpetohes we have come to tne stage oi *■ v on . fn » nf h .„ h r w K 
threats. The Congress, whioh consisted at the beginning of a^handfm of nto * 
educated intelligentsia, gradually brought in its ^°J. a ,, ‘ £ w :n . evident 

comprises masses-peasants and workers who constitute its bu t, awakening 

from the recom flections the Congress has created a w i 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Probably 

ttnnugh to expect such magnificent results. These elect 10 n masses have 

ponaibilty of those who havn been elected. The confidence which the m 
reposed in them makes their task heavier and onerous. /i rtnfTrOQa wiaiat-nrQ anti 

Proceeding Pandit Indra frked this Convention of the Congress l^ahitors ana 
mombors of tho All-India Congress Committee to take a definite Btep forWd Ml 
>liaw up a militant programme Political tactics were good. Cautmn was better stil . 
But more important than these were courage and .good. Caution totei stilU But 
mare important than these wore courage and imagination. We had reached a political 
stee where the latter qualities were required most. nrt „ JP 

w Our leaders do not lrck these qualities. It is proved by the faot that, under 
their leadership, wo 1 ave rear died from to stage in advance. It is a matter oi 

^ratification that wo have, at this juncture of our"naiional life, a leader at the ueira or 
fwrnss affairs who is emitieMh suited to the occasion. It will not be an exa £G aia : 
rim g to describe Mr. Jawaharlal h an embodiment of the sorrows of the destitute ana 
hun^v millions of the country. We hof* this Convention will give a correct load 
fo tho country and serve tho great purpose for which :t has oeen canoa. 

The Presidential Address 

Before deliver mg the presidential address Pandit Jawahartal Nehnt aunouflued that 
, 7roDOHfd to adjourn the Convention to-day after reading the format the io 

be repeated bv all membra of the Convention preseat when he had finished ins Bpeeou. 


miSTQy 
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, Referring to the Pledge forms which had been distributed among the members of 
the Convention the Congress President removed certain misapprehension that might 
be caused from the reading of the Pledge form as primed in Hindi aud Urdu scripts 
and said : “The Pledge forms whioh nave been distributed have been printed iu 
Hindi and Urdu scripts. They have not been printed in English or any other Indian 
script or language. It is proposed that at a later stage in to-day's proceedings, l 
should read this out in Hindusthaui slowly, a few word at a time, and ask all mem¬ 
bers of the convention to repeat these words together. It i3 wrong to describe that 
Pledge form as being only for Congress members of Assemblies or Councils. It is 
for all of us, irrespective of whether we are or are not membirs of the legislatures, 
provided we are Congressmen, as wo all are, and are members of this Convention. 
Therefore, all of us will take part in it. 

‘‘There is anothor point. It is not to be signed and returned as the printod 
copies imply. But I should like, as a record of this Convention, to take the signa¬ 
tures of all those who attended in a book whioh we wanted to preparo to-morrow. 
That will be a memorable record of this Convention.” 

Tha folloicing is the full text of the address delivered by the Congress President : 

We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and representin’- 
the will of the Indian people foe freedom. Behind them lie half a century of our 
country’s history and a tradition of growtn and change and adaptation to fresh 
needs and new situations. But to-day we meet in this Convention under novel 
conditions, for this Convention has no background except what we choose to give it. 
has no future except such as we determine. Well-established institution^ and orga¬ 
nisations develop in the course of time, a certain will and momentum which carry 
:bem forward almost apart from the desires of their constituent elements. Thej 
have an individuality which expresses itself iu its own particular way, a certain 
stability and steadiness of purpose, a9 well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of movamanE, 
but when they move, they have all the greater momentum, and they change tbs 
shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

But this Convention is now and few people soem to know what it is or what 
it is going to be. Some doubt is justified.; and yet ali of us know well our moorings 
and our purpose, and though, as a Convention, we may be now, we have our roots 
in those past struggles whioh are written iu the history of the Congress * nc | oar 
freedom movement. This Convention is a child of the Congress, looking to it for 
strength and guidance. 

In writing this address I suffer from a disability. During the few days that will 
elapso between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major issue, before m 
will be decided bv the All-India Congress Committee. [ do not kuow what these 
final decisions will be, and so, when this written message changos to the apokon 
wot.j, much may have happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet 
whatever this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are efuar’ 
and fixed for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itsolf and by our Elation 
Manifesto. We must move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betrayal of that policy and of the larger interests for which the CongreBi has 
stood. Those of you who have been elected to the new legislatures have asked the 
suffrage of the people on the basis of the Congress election manifesto ana 



Muslims & Oonghiss 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success, Hat our Yory failure 
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on this occasion lias demonstrated that success is easily in o ur grasp and the Musiim 
masses are increasingly turning to the Congress. \\ a fai led because wo had long 
Elected working among the Muslim masses and we could not reach them in time. 
But where wo reached, especially in the rural areas we found almost the same 
resDouse, the same anti-imperialist spirit, as in others. The communal problem, of 
which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non-e*istent, when we talked to the 
1 cVnt whether Hindu ’ Muslim or Sikh. We failed also among the Muslims because 
P. ea .^which could be easily manipulated and coerced 

But l am onriood wo would hjw 

had a much larger measure of success if we lad paid more attention to Hie Muslim 
had a £ vp u ppa too locneglected ani milled and they deserved special 

“raSn y Kveno mauuer of ioubt that they are turning to the (^gress to 
seek relief from their innumerable burdens and their future co-opentiou is assured, 

:: rc h a»“b;t'li,s $p£st “sbs «m S ~> 

problems of poverty and unemployment and national freedom are comr ™ n , * ; , 

flindu the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As soon as we leave the toP fr ‘“*' 
whi-h is continually talking of percentages of seats m rft wavtollli 

;,,1 s an( i reach the masses, we come up against theso problems. This ■ ay 
. 1 ,'rJr of «hat bas long been known as Ibo communal problem. 

' .. , /, . .. . . ,• ;• • of the time: > the ferment amongst the Muslims 

in India both the intelligentsia and the masses. Without any effective!eade UP 
bev have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position and feel that be 
' wS leadership they have had has weakened them politically, 1* spite of ha 

L“JSh“«S5AS - ■« «■ •' 

communalism in every shape and form. 


Lessons of Election 

, rti » -u 

""11 * Joie iwoTincee w M chsatly duo to the Coagresi organisation tburo boio« 

' S.S4S? and" mo^f t h : Iang%rT?h^masse a s and fashron 

m ooliS to mom theii needs. We must carry the Congress organisation to evmy 

^ve%SM?"“o m S e of°ourfaiIings d and some of our failure. It is well to 
.mi-mbi-r theBe and not to allow ourselves to te swept away by SlUUl; ®®j , I 
fnrt nttioK them. We build for the future and cur foundations must be well and 
To win an election is « small matter for us , we are out to win the 

fl * e |Taving f dProsed of these failures let me refer to the success that has oomi'o 

- for it^is this tremendous success, not surprising for us who know our pw>P . 
i iit astounding and upsetting to others, that is the outstanding feature . 

Mow carefully and lovingly the Government had nursed the grea ^ ^ 

of India, encouraged the big landlords and communatists, help 
them"elves to oppose us, “and looked conGdently for suoces ...Jta.o.l 

conture ' Where are they now. those pillars of imperialism m l“ dlft *. ^ sea 0l - 

L i Indian people ? Sank almost without, trace, overwhelmed by the sea of 

Indian humanity, swept away by the big broom of the masses fiom .ho political 
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scone. Like a house of cards, they have fallen at the touch of reality ; even so 
will others go who opposo Indiana froodora, and a day will come when British 
Imperialism throttles and crushes our poople no more and is a dream o! tlui past 
for us. 

We wont to our peoplo and spoke to them of freedom and the ending of their 
exploitation ; we went to that forgotten creaturo, tho Indian peasant, and remem¬ 
bered that his poverty was the basic problem of India ; we identified ourselves with 
him in his suffering and talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and 
social freedom. We told him of imperialism md of this new Aot aud Constitution 
which bind us still further and which we wore out to ond and roplace by 
panchayti raj , fashioned by a Constituent Assembly, a grand panchayai of the 
nation, elected by all our poople. We read out to him oui Election Manifesto and 
explained its substance. He and his kind gathered in vast numbers to bear us 
and, listening to tho Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken 
starved body roso up in enthusiasm and the wine of hope Ailed his veins. Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent sight of thousands marching to 
the polling booths in disciplined array, ignoring pressure and throat, disdaining the 
free conveyances and free food offered to them by our opponents ? It was a pilgri¬ 
mage for them to give their allegiance to the Congress, to vote for the ending of 
the new Constitution, for the establishment of panohayati raj when they would 
themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed them. 

That is the significance of this election. If there is any meaning in democracy, 
if this complicated and expensive apparatus of election and voting has any sense 
behind it and is not an impertinent force, then the Indian people have spoken, so 
that even the deaf might hear, and proclaimed that they will not have this Consti¬ 
tution. They have given notice to quit to British Imperialism. This Constitution 
must therefore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave tho field clear for our Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is vuin and 
profitless parleying before the fundamental and dominant fact of the situation that 
this Constitution must go. So the people of India have decided and we shall be 
false and unfaithful representatives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that omphatic direction. 

I know that there are elements amongst us who are too fond of sluning over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office and who have oven compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of the Congress by discussing tho personnel of 
ministries long before the question of acceptance or non-aoceptnnee of ministerial office 
has been decided by the All-India Congress Committee. Whatever their views ma\ bo 
on this issue, whatever the decision of tho A. I. C. C. might bo, I would have them 
remember, now und for the future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, ri 
Congress member of a legislature, can act except with the dignity and discipline th it 
our cause and organisation demand. I wouid have them remember the Election 
Manifesto and tho Congress resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of th#> peiyle. Let no one forget that we have entered the ic-gishitures not 
to co-operate in an;, way with British imperialism but to fight and end this Act 
which enslaves and binds us. Let no one forget that we fight lor independence. 

Whur is this Independence? A clear, definite, ringing word, which all tho 
world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity. And yet, to our misfortune, 
even Uiat word hus become an object of interpretation and misinterpretation. Let uh 
bci clear about it. Independence means national freedom in the fullest sense of th. 
Word ■ it means, as our pledge has stated, a severance of the British t onn cthui. 
It means rmli-impurroh*m and no compromise with empire. Words arc lm.Ul at 
us; Dominion S.v. us, statute of west mins ter, British Commonwealth of Nahums, 
md we quibble about i* ir moaning, t soo no roil comuiouwaalth any who i\ only 
an empire exploiting be Indian people and numerous other peoples in different 
parts O' tho world. Mvunt my country to have nothing to do with this enormous 
engine of exploitation iu A^ia and Africa, (f this engine geir-' vr have nothing 
but goodwill for jv.glaud, and m any * vent \vu wish to be friends with thu nm s of 
the Dritisi’ people. 

j)t»)^uiiau Status is n wm li arose nndar peculiar oifcuinsranees and it 

eh Culp I ir*.i •CiuieMP'u; •*'* 1 M ••• III the Biiiisk group of nation;, it .-iy hied 
U certain f oiop. u dotn.iuUtr:; ; ;i< ip exploiting numerous iUibjoot peoples. Tins 
dis ; L:.n>; uonitnues \v*i A vv y\ thu Statute of Westminster r,ji*hl have 


br ui^ht about id lh# 


oi Urn members of tlmt European tloioifiut'n.^ 


.*• <*.'V 
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eroap That group represents British imperialism and it stands in the world to-day 
for the verv order and forces of reaction against which wo struggle. How then can 
we associato ourselves willingly with this order and these forces ? Or is it con* 
ceived that we might, in the course of time and if we behave ourselves, be pro¬ 
moted from the subject group to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole will remain more or less as it is ^ This is a vain 
conception having no relation to roality, and oven if it were within the realms, oi 
possibility, we should have none of it, for we would thou become partners in im¬ 
perialism and in the exploitation of others. And among these others would probably 

be large numbers of our own people.. . ,. , _, 

It is said, and I believe Oandhiii holds this view, that if wo achieved national 
freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism m India, and a^necessary 
result of this would be the winding up of British imperialism itself. Under sue 
conditions there is no reason why we should not continue our connection with 
Britain. There is force in the argument for our quarrel is not with Britain or tne 
British people, but with British imperialism. But when we think in these terms, a 

large and a different world comes into our ken, and Dominion Status and the Statu e 

of Westminster pass away from tho present to the historical past. That larger woi u 

does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on political 

aDd To OC ta a ik, fr tber™oro, of Dominion Status, iu its widest significance, ovon including 
tho right to separate, is to confme ourselves to one group, which of necessity will 
oppose and be opposed by other groups, and which will essentially be based 1 f". 

present decaving social order. Therefore we cannot entertain this idea of Dominion 
Status in any shape or form ; it is independence we want, not any particular statoR, 
Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will creep up and hold us 
their grip, though the outer structure might be good to look at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance of the British 
connection. But lot us repeat again that we favour no policy of usola ion or 
aggressive nationalism, as the word is understood in the Central European countries 
to-day. We shall have the closest of contacts, we hope, with all progressive countries 
including England, if she has shed her imperialism. . A „ T , ■ 

But all this discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk. It is many years 
now since India put that idea by and there can be no reversion to it To-day, with 
the whole world in the cauldron of change and disaster threatening it, this sawyer a 
ar»on eems strangely out of place. What counts to-day for us is to break and 
eocf this Constitution. What counts for the world is Spain and BrHish rearmamen^ 
and the French armument lean and the frantic and terrific race to be ready for war 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civilisation. When will Hus 
iy and unannounced, and make a wreck of the modern world J Iha q_ 

for vou and ah of us, for on our answer and on our ability to cope with this» ensu 
will* depend the future of the Indian people. We have bigger decisions to take, 
graver c ho ices before us, than those of lawyers’ making. . . , 

I We l taions and that action require strength and proseverance and a d^ciphnea 
nation Th> v require the masses in intelligent and organised movement for mass 
MhsIs and mass welfare. They demand that joint front of anti-imperialist forces, 
< t v.liicL we have heafrd so much, and of which our National Congress is the h^ing 
embodiment. Ir is not by nvn•- votes in the legislatures, or petty reforms, or even 
a itifi, mi deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobilisation of mass strength, 
and tho co-oidination of our struggle in the legislatures with our struggle outside. 
For essentially, we aim at tho conquest of power, power for the Indian people to 
idmpc their destiny, and that power will only come through our own strength anu 
will to achieve. 

liiis in why tin- Working Committee has laid stress again on the extra-parliamen- 
tan ;u fivitiw- of Congress members of the legislatures and on mass contacts. Our 
ove* wln.’ltning *u f *:sn in the elections will be wasted if we do not keep up our nti- 
i;m!e ecu be : with the masses and seek to serve them and mobilise them fo the 

ini j a* tasks ahtaad. . 

' With ih«fi background of piiacipies and Congress policy wo have, to consiaor tne 
narrower of what we are. to do inside the legislatures. /This narrow issue, and 
jully the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office, has 
mvi n nnc in imioh cwnfroveray, and has often been considered divorced from the 
nioi* himlnii' cbd 1 -cforc of Hie situation. If we remember these factors, an -no 
Cmh/kss and the Working Committee have stressed them again aud agam, tho issim 
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becomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except indirectly, for, 
as I have already‘Stated, the outstanding fact of the elections is that the people of 
this country have given their verdict clearly, unequivocally and erapatically against 
this.slave Constitution. If the British Government has any respect for democracy 
and still see Virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, thou ii has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act. Tnat is our position and 
our demand, and so long' as it is not acceded to we shall labour and struggle to 
that end. 


Congress members of the Legislatures have their work cut r-ut for them by Con¬ 
gress resolutions. That work is primarily to Gght the Act and press and work for a 
Constituent Assembly. Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined that this Con¬ 
vention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and that it is going to draft a new Cons¬ 
titution for India. This Convention is going to do no such thing. That is not its 
function and the time for drawing up India's Constitution is not yet. Nor is tho 
Constituent Assembly a magnified All-Parties' Conference. The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand will come into being only as the expression of the will and the 
strength of the Indian people ; it will function when it has sanctions behind it to 
give effect to its decisions without reference to outside authority. It will represent 
the sovereignty of tho Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of our desriny. 

How can this Assembly meet to-day when British imperialism holds forciblo 
sway hero with its armies of occupation, and spies and informers and secret service, 
and the denial of civil liberty ? AVhen so many of our loved ones and comrades 
languish in prison or detention camp ? AVhon this monstrous Constitution has beou 
imposed upon us, despite our ihdignaut repudiation of it ? 

i hereforc, let us bo clear about it. There is no room for a Constituent Assembly 
in India till we have in effect removed these burdens and obsti actions, aud the will 
of the Indian people can have soverign play. And, till then, there is no room in 
India for any other constitution imposed upon us ; there is room only, unhappily, 
for conflict and struggle between an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
se ks deliverance.’ That nationalism is no weakling to-day tfnd,.though ifc may have 
to wait awhile for its deliverance, it will not tolerate domination aud dictation. 

Sn we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures to eo-opcrulo, for this 
so-called co-operation would only be another name for submission to dictation, but 
to fighi the Act. Whatever decision we might take on other iss ./ >, that basic policy 
remains and must remain. Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alhauce* 
with individuals and groups who do not subscribe to this policy. 

Ti is within this narrow framework that wo - have to consider tho ‘question of 
ofTii acceptance. That question will have boon deoided by the All-India Congress 
Committee bv tho time wo meet in Convention and I stand before you, and by that 
d uision this Convention will be bound. So I cannot say much about it h >o. 1 have 
often gifi-i expression to my viows on thir subject and our electoral viirf ry has not 
• banged 11 ; n any way/ But we have to remember that whar. vor tho division 
itii-Jti-iia Congress Committee might be, the whoh logic of Congress t< Unions 
.-/f. rations and policy. In is us to maintain a spirit oi non-co-nporatbm towards 
iijs Constitution and Act. Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to hive a majority 
l u aus iw acceptance of ministerial responsibility. To refuse resp-:v iUilitv ai*i power 
■ non a democratic proerss offers it to us is illogical and improper.. But we havo 
r. either dem .er .toy nov power in this .Constitution ; Hie illogicality and contradiction 
lio in the C n^titutiou its If. ■ Are we to twist and distort onrseives, f > fit in with 
this ? Therefr v, whatever else we might do that spirit' oi ivott-eo-‘.>pu '.Htion 

ai»j oUiyjgle gainst B it h imperialism must pervade our efforts. 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve tho burdens of 
our LiiaS'OS, to niflp the peasant and the worker and tho vasi numbers *[ micldie- 
eh - unfi^ploy'-ii -ho dees not want to do that? No onu lilies •.'mil- t and 
ol. fcnKdH fi, and have hungered so long for regl opportunities for wing our 

poodle through con-true.tve eftoit. Thvy cvv aloud for Succour, those unhappy m?i- 
linr.ii of our rco*- ntrsm m, y nd e T eu when their'voices are silent, iheir duud- eyes uro 
eloquent with appeal. M is aimcult to live in this country surround 1 by this hnni.:«u 
i sids. n 'm! misery, unspoken eiton and ‘'the harder to bear because of tb-U Wo 
U-k o* K warnj x . ladcprii^ Ht-^J, but in human terms it ireauu relief to the m:vs**b 
i ih.'i* io.me s ana misery Ultimately all that we work for revr’v-s 

: sol vro th.it. An* u we nate a ^mou:;; to viv-j suen relief even in :-v ffnhdl MKasivo. 
■*e cam**; j eject it. 
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5! *:VBut that relief mast bo for the millions, not for a few odd individuals. And if 
wo think in ferms of those millions, what relief does this new Constitution offer ? I 
have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those 
who needed no protection, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, binding 
us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses of India to 
sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. Wo cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution ; that is a demonstrable impossibility. 
We cannot build any new social structures so long as special privileges and vested 
interests surround us and suffocate us. Wo cannot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil servico is not subject to our control, and wo may not touch the major part of 
the revenues. The “special powers and responsibilities” of the Governors and tho 
Governor-General apart, the Act by itself is more than sufficient to disable any 
minister. 


But we can do some other things. Wo can take upon ourselves the odium and 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist stuctura functioning, we can become in¬ 
directly responsible for the repression of our own comrades, we can take away tho 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper which we ourselves have 
helped in building up. All this may happen if we follow the path of least resistance 
nd gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of tho Congress and the people will not allow it. We have 
gone too far for that. , , 

Thus we dolnot seek the working of the new Constitution but the most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable in this scheme of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom. ^ 

T can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Congress resolutions 
are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever the A. I. O. C. may decide on this 
nuestion of office acceptance, we shall have to carry on the spirit and letter of th >se 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as outside. 

Our decisions must be All-India decisions, for it would be fatal to have variations 
j□ pnlicy of suit the minor needs of provinces. The unity of India has to be main¬ 
tained ; so also the unity of our struggle against imperialism. Danger lurks m 
provinces acting separately and being induced to parley separately. Therefore as 
I conceive it, the chief virtue of this Convention, now or later, is to keep this a 1-lnuia 
character of our work in the legislatures even in the forefront and to prevent 
fissiparous tendencies and the development of provincialism. A necessary counter¬ 
part of this is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of all legislatures. Every effort is likely to be made on the part of our opponents 
to effect breaches in that discipline and all-India policy, but we must realise tha* 
without the self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goe- ana we 
become isolated groups and individuals, ignored and crushed in nun by oui 

opp • II r ' . , ,, ~ , 

Tho wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the Congress and 
flint policy must be loyally carried out by this Convention and its members, What 
other functions tha Convention will perform will bo laid down by the All-India 
Congress Committee and I o not wish to prejudge the issue in this written 
message of mine. But I can conceive the Convention or its representatives not only 
doing what I have mentioned above, but in times of national or international crisis 
pla>-ii - an in.’.u.tant role in our straggle for power and freedom. 

Ynw will soon go back to your provinces and constituencies and explain to uur 
comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, and prepare for the new forms 
of struggle that await, you. Wo have some experience of this struggle for freedom 
, jd many of ua have given the best part of our lives to it, and a variation in its 
shape or form will not deter as. But we must hold oui old anchor and be swent 
auav by passing currents. And w? must remember that we live in a dynamic world 
where almost evorybody expects sudden and violent change and oatistrophe. I'hat 
Lii : s rational or international, may seize us by the throat unawares sooner than we 
fmujfioi So we must bo ever ready for it and'we may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow-moving periods. 

“or next tack is the hartul (it April 1st, and on tho day I hope you will be m 
vfmr constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstration against this slavo 
Constitution and to declare again, with millions of our countrymen, that this Gous- 


mt$T# y 
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tifution must he scrapped and must give place to another, framed l y a Constituent 
Assembly and based on the sovereignty of the people of India. 



The Oath 

The moot spectacular part of to-day’s session of the Natioual Convention was tho 
administration of tho oath of allegiance by the Congress President ro the Congress 
members in tho legislature as well as to tho members 0 All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. It was indeed an impressive ceremony. And none could have fViiJod to be 
thrilled and awed by tho spectacle of a thousand representatives of the teaming 
millions of Indian masses Standing up and repeating word for word the Pledge 
to servo India and to work insido legislatures and outside foi the Indcpe deneo of 
India and to end the exploitation and poverty of her people. 

The Congress President at first read out the English rendering of the Oath, hut 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani version which was sepa¬ 
rately read out by tho President. 

“I, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself J to the service of India 
and to work in the legislatures ; nd outside for tho independence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work 
in der tho discipline of tho Congress for tho furtherance of Congress ideals ami 
objtN.iivt'S to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions free! 
from the heavy burdens they suffer from.” 

The Convention session was adjourned at 7-50 p tn. to reassemble on tho next 
day. 


Second Day—Delhi—20th. March 1937 


Withdrawal of Reforms Act 


When the National Convention resumed at 2-45 p. m. to-day, Mr. Yak th 
infivvd the first resolution demanding withdrawal of the Government of India Act. 
193* as it had boon rejected by tho people of India. Mr. Yakub Hassan said th it 
the notice that Congress legislatures would give to tho Governor in terms of the 
resolution would be the first test of British protestations, that they wur,* sincere in 
the grant of provincial autonomy. He strongly criticised Mr. Jinnrih and Pandit 
Mai iviva for opposing the Congress on the communal and religious plane and re¬ 
affirmed his conviction that Congi ss should extend its invitation to members ol 
legislatures to a joiut conference. Response to such invitation would be much 
r r than had boon generally supnosuu It was quite possible tlmt such a o»n- 
enco of legislators might serve the purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
had s-> often'In the past tailed to arrive at a communal Agreement that lhero was 
mi'longer any scope for further exploration outside the legislatuiu. Tho Convention, 
flip speaker asserted, should bo extended so as to form a National Parliament 
which would bo all-powerful and whose decisions would bo irresistible. 


Mr. Pyaiilnl Shurma seconded the resolution. 

KU | C. Gupta (Bengal) stressed the importance of tho Convention from the. 
viewpoint of those provinces in which the Congress was not in a majority. Left 
to themselves, those provinces would not be able fo take such steps as tho resolu¬ 
tion demands. It was here that the oo-opt*ration and the strength of the provinces 
in which the Congress had majorities was necessary, although ho had hopes that 
tl,,. n solution was so reasonable and so irresistable that even “minority legislatures’ 
would carry ii out on behalf of raiuority provinces. The speaker appealed to tho 
other six provinces to give them their help by passing the resolution in the first 
instance, . A . 

Mr. Godaiarts fl/isra (unssa) protested that Congressmen were reasonable peopli 
and were prepared to get 1 what they could out of the Constitution. But the Const!- 
tulinu was such that nothing could be got out of it. 

Mr. Para s nr am 1 amir aw am (Sind) said that Indians *y traditional and intrinsic 
non-violence were best nttea to put forward a demac l for ending exploitation. 
Thev wire determined to demonstrate that they would not submit fo coercion any 
longer. The caravan wou l not bn allowed to go on. The demand should He pul 
forward iu every legislature, no matter whether it was defeated in these provmnefl 
where Confess had not a majority. 

Mr (fttrwdVwry ^vpal Dutt (Punjab) moved an amendment seeking lo 

add in the third paragraph tho word “economic’ so as to i 


make it • lour that thn 
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Convention stood for a genuine democratic state whero political and economic 
power had been transferred to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Nehru said that political included economic. , 

Mrs. Havsa Mehta (Bombay) said that women wanted to justify their presenco 
in the legislatures not by words, but by deeds as in the past. They had been 
upturned to the legislatures on pledge of wrecking the Constitution, and replacing it 
by another framed by Indians. Thero was no need therefore for a fresh declara¬ 
tion of the same object. The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Congress Policy in Legislatures 

Mr Achvut Patwa-dhan moved the second resolution regarding Congress policy 
in the legislatures and drawing the attention of Congress legislators to the \> orking 
Committee’s resolution adopted at Wardba on 27th February, 

Mr Patwardhan emphasised the need for discipline among Congress legislators 
and warned them against drawing in undesirable elements in the process of coalitions. 

Mr V M Rumaawami Mudaliar (Madras), after referring to the signal Puccess 
achieved by labour candidates in Madras, urged that Congress legislators should keep 
b fore Hi m the need for releasing South Indian Railway strikers who wore still 
languishing in jails. Fie also urged Congress legislators to consider the question of 

social insurance schemes for workers. . .. 4(fpaaMflll i 

Mr. i M. Laman lBengal) opposed the resolution and expressed 'I'sagreemeut 
with it on two points, namely, hours of working and minimum wages. He 
that eight hours'^ was too long. Some workers in Bengal were even now workmg 
only seven hours and the resolutions would have an adverse effect oni the > pnrtg 
of those workers. Congress had fixed the limit of salaries as ,i^ % A n in/iin Trad 
ahout the minimum V He suggested that Rs. 40 adopted by the All India Lrad 
Union Congress should be accepted. Fie also urged the Congress to take mote real 

Mr/ff.* 0°0okhale\ Karnatak) declared that Congress legislators should 
to the pledges given to the masses. Congressmen had entered the legislatures «5 
loyal and true servants of the people and it was necessary that they should justify 

*** "M" •< “”» 

mpnt of expenditure on admiciatratioD. He wanted the Congress to sot an exaraf 0 

" Pu,™h’anga (Madras) wanted a moratorium to be declared on f^at debt and 
arrears of rent and revenue. This was necessary while Congress marten >'vere 
faking measures to enqnire and formulate detailed proposals for permanent n lie. 
hum the burden of debt and revenue. He also wanted living wages not only for 

rndnshiil workers but also for agricultural workers. received 

Mr Jatoahailal Nehru, in the course of an explanation, said tl at le Ia 1 receive 

several auundraents of the nature suggested by Prof. Ranga. 1 .,!***’, , . a | 

tamed in the resolution was notan exhaustive one. 11 «“'? '“i,™, 
linns along which work should be oonductod It was not possible to la, dawn a 
dstailed programme while they were not sure how long they won < re ' 
legislatures. If they put forward a lengthy programme it would lesseu the etl ct of 

»ia AVi ru suppoitcd the resolution and declared office would be accepted 
to end the Act as quickly as possible. 

Tho resolution was put to vote and onrried. 

Work Outside Legislatures 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya moved the third resolution calling the attention 
. Corn-piss translators to work outside legislatures, particularly in their constituencies. 

In the course of his (speech ho said that duriug the last 150 years or liiittsn 
, ,.| L , o ver tho country, the people had been completely impoverished. Iho new Act 
]i a ,j no use for the people. It was essential that those who had been elected should 
...ji, v on ugitation among tho people and not have peace till the Ao r 
ronliiuutl hv one which was framed by Indians themselves, tit was a m 
of shame Miat India, a country with a great past and of f p® 0 1 b ^ 1 1 drG ' f)irr 
fifu milieus, should continue to be under foreign domination. U hail town biauj 
time and v^iin that Congress was not representative of tho people of l&« i-oumiy. 
in« people of India had amply demonstrated thar Congress represented trn* country 
untl was its mouthpiece. Now that the question of office had been decided once ana 


ACt M 
nutter 
and 
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for all, it was not proper to carry on the controversy. Everyone should loyally 
abide by the decision of the A. I. C. C. It was now in the hands of Cougress regu¬ 
lators and workers to carry on propaganda and agitation all over the couutrv that 
every man and woman feels foreign domination and will vow himself or herself that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced. It was not for the first time in tl e 
history of India that a resolution of the type was being placed before the Convention 
and every legislator took a vow to keep in constant touch with his constituency. 
Every legislator should see that fear among the people is killed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan A/aZaw'ya-advised _ the Congress legislators to establish 

grama panchayats in every village whose duty it shall be to see that not a single 
soul staryed. They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove illiter¬ 
acy by starting schools in every village. The resolution ho had juac moved provided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people. They should he able to 
make I he masses feel that they were masters in their own houses. It was their 
duty to remove fear from the people of the police wh' wore the servants of the 
people though all along they had been playing the role of masters. 

Replying to a question Mr. Jawaharlal said that it was necessary for the Provin¬ 
cial Consress Legislative parties to work in consultation with Provincial Congress 
Committees so as to avoid conflict. 

Dr. Hussein Zahir seconding the resolution said that it was absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators to carry the Congress message to every nook and corner 
of the country. 

Sreemati Sharmada Thyagy , in a spirited speech, emphasised The importance of 
work outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies. After the resolution had 
been further supported it was declared carried. 

Mr. Jutoaharlal , winding up, said that mauy were vague about the Convention. The 
Convention was aftm all the creation of the Congress and had to carry out the orders of 
the O Dgress. Yesterday, he spoke of the Punjab workers’ failure to achieve success at 
the recent elections. Many workers from that province had taken it to heart. Ho 
was sorry if he had otfonded them. Yet one felt such a great Congress Province 
should have failed in the elections. 

Referring to the hartal on April 1, the President said that, apart from hartal, 
meotings should be held all over tho couutry and resolutions passed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Mr. Nehru reiterated its objens and 
declared that it had brought them together and served to promote that sense of units 
aud uniformity which was necessary to overcome fissijiarous and provincial touden 
eies. It was a psychological thing which would counteract the danger of their 
gettiu . involved in ordinary provinoial troubles and struggles and thini mg moro of thorn 
than of the whole problem. This danger of provincialism was already present and 
grow with the comini; of provincial autonomy. Regarding tho future of the 
Conroation, frankly he did know what it would be. Hut they would remember tint 
Hie Convention consisted of well-recognised constituent elements. It was not a,i 
odd gathei ing. There was no difficulty in getting them together. “It may be that 
a '-r>is or a grave trouble might arise and when it arises it is easy to get you 
together. When that will arise we do not know. It is quite possible that national 
or international crisis might arise, but for the moment we shad coniine ouVhcIvck p. 
the national problem. When it does arise there would be no difficulty !fot to 
meet together and work together for India’s freedom.” He then dtsdumilhe Con¬ 
vention adjourned sttie ate. 



The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha Stb July to 8th July 1937 


A the Work ng Coi"irait w held at VTg.Jali on July 6. tl. 7 ud 

a, 11W7. Shrt imat, 8aroiin? NwV^’a? h i* « menbera t jUS0Ul Mau/.ma 

A lull K tiara Azad, Sh.iaaati Shn, Vallabhbbat Patel, Hajm.dia 1W1. 

Klian Abdul Ubaitai K " „ . , Bhulabhai Oesai, Ooviud Hullabli Pm! 

N;,mi,d a Dev, Shankar Rao Deo, Achyut Palwufdh.w and J. R. Kripalanl. 
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ahris Raia^ODalachari and Sarat Boso attondod the meeting by special invitation. 
Shris B. G? Kher, N. B. Khare and Bishwanatli Das attouded for somo time the 

me T’he" minutes ’of"'ho last meeting held at Allahabad already circulated were 
confirmed. 

By-election of Delbgates 

nn a reference being made from Bombay, the Committee reiterated its decision 
that the fXtioe o g f delegates is to be regulated by its resolut.on passed at 
Wardba, Tnne-July 1936, which runs thus . 

Tn ft constituency where for any reason a by-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary? the members Entitled to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy shall 

two included in the list mentioned in Art. (Via) and 
(6) new members enrolled since the closing of the said list and three months 

prior to the by-election.” 

Election of Leader in Bombay. Suri Nariman’s Correspondence 
with the President 

The OchSngmSe 8 r^seXTonsTo fte President in his letters 
“Shn K.. Nanmaa uiuug k invited to come in person to 

M13s June frnLm what he desired to be done. Bhri Nariman appeared 

make matters clear and explain what ^ a * sir J*\ imtimrnltri to lli -m ’ 

betore tU * o* r*-opoaing of tho subject by the Working 

sssr s. ts; jsjsts*m^ss!s& -sk*™! »» 

tlie correspondence to be inquired mto by the Committee. 

Office acceptance in provinces with Congress Majorities 
The following resolution was passed , .. on March 18 

The All India Congress Committeeh « ^ igrt to oS 

1937, passed a resolution af ^ rm , in f 1 ;'{1„ ‘ ro(rramme to be ‘ followed inside and 
Dew Constitution and laying mombers of such legislatures. It farther 

rife jfe.,.? szA 


, iuaju..-j — .. 'i^nvflrnor would not vw his special powers of inter- 

■•ould state public y that the ^ove . , . «- r(ll?ar d to their constitutional activi- 

fcronee, or set mO* *•*«*??* ^SSS^tl U .1 ■■■* at C ... - parties, who 
ties. In accordance with tlmee “ --. * j<|S M fc e a f or the necessary aRSUrancee. 
were invited by Governors to ( or f , exu r eS sed their inability to undertake the 
These not having been K'^'Jj ^e eaders e q{ (Le Working Committee on 

formation of d d B g£ nle y and the Viceroy have made declarations on 

April 28 last, Lord Aetlaua, iA)iu Dtauiej ’Working Committee has care- 

thin issue on MmII •< < ^ ®^JjJ on8 an d > 3 of opinion that though they exhibit u 
fatly considered these declarations ana thliy fft n short of the assn ranees 

jsi£i"S’sre ■ *. j-r^vrr'Mrrcs&tif'S 

w- c*» susws; 

nituins. Xi.e P!ff»oo*to of India is that of the exploiter and tho exploited, and 

" v r r tl ,r “have a' different ootlooki.Jon almost everything of vital importance. 

t he Commi11ee fee Is h°® r 1 ^ooou rr ed°^war raids the bel.S?that it will not be 

rouHidurca the views of Congress members of the hgislatmcs auu u * 

'be'Committee has therefore oomo io the conclusion and moIvcs thflt OonKrttes- 
bo permitted to accept office where they roav be invited thereto. Cut it 
desires to make it clear that office is to be accepted 


may ne invueu ..• - , 

and utilised for the p p"’s of 
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working in accordance with tho lines laid down in the Congress election manifesto 
and to farther in every possible way tho Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and backing of the 
A. I. C. O. in its decision and this resolution is in furtherance of the general 
policy laid down by the Congress and the A. f. O. C. The Committee woali have 
welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction of the A. I. C. C. in this raattar 
but it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this stage would be injurious 
to the country’s interests and would create confusion in the public mini at a time 
when prompt and decisive action is necessary. 


Salaribs of Ministers, Speakers and Advocate-Generals 
The following resolution was passed by tho Working Commits 2 at iu mooting 
at Delhi, March 15-22 last 

Apart from free provision to be made by the State for residence and conveyam \ 
the salaries of ministers, speakers and advocate-generals shall not exceed rupees five 
hundred per month, us laid down in the Karachi resolution of 'Fundamental Rights 
and Eoonomic Programme. 


All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Division of Work 

The All India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee met at Wardha on July H. 
1937, and passed the following resolution : — 

“Resolved that in cases of emergency, membora named below la authorised i.> 
deal with matters coming within the purview of this Sub-Committee in the provin¬ 
ces mentioned against their names respectively : 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel : 

1. Bombay Presidency , comprising the Congress Provinces ol (Jujarar, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Bombay City ana Karn&tak, 

2. Madras Presidency , comprising the Congress Provinces of Andhra. Tam ! 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnatak. 

3. Central Provinces, comprising the Congress Province of Nagpur, Maha- 
koshal and Berar. 

4. Sindh . 

Sri Abnl Kaiam Azad : 

1, Bengal , 2, United Provinces , 3. Punjab arid 4. NnrtkHenf 
Province , 

Sri Raiendm Prasad ; 

1. Bihar, %. Orissa and 3. Assam. 

Further resolved that the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the Piovincos bo 
informed that in urgent cases, they should communicate with the member eooudrned 
regarding any questions requiring reference to this Hub-Committee. Any action 
taken by a member under this resolution should be reported by him to tho Sub- 
Committee. 


Congressmen Joining Non-Congress Parties in Legislatures 

Th# following not* was sent by the Pre*id*nt 


decision In tho c*so 


?.T. 


- ,K * «MW«BZwe 

*'* N'» to ™. .htoh thq 4,4 to 

The question before us h»^ ‘JJ lU8 : ^ri Niharendu Duttvlfaiumdar and 

Shn Baukim Chandira Mrikhei;< are both mombers of the A. I. O. C fr.'m Bengal, 
the latter is also a l e . Bengal P C, C. Both of them are inti¬ 
mately connected ' • J} [on Congress and Labour Organisations in 

Bengal. As there an ■' L l' 1)11 the part of all concerned to co-operate * 

28 
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ther on an anti-imperialist joint front and to recognise that the National Congress 
was *he premier and outstanding organisation for this purpose, there were no marked 
conflicts in so far as political activities were concerned. A welcome and growing 
spirit of co-operation with the Congress pervaded various labour groups, and the 
Congress made an attempt on its part to develop greater mass contacts. 

At the time of the recent general eleotion tor provincial assemblies, the question 
arose as to who was to nominate candidates for labour seats. The Congress position 
was that all such candidates should stand on the Congress ticket so that a powerful 
and disciplined anti-imperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separate 
labour parties, even though they might bo as advanced politically, or more advanced 
than the Congress, weakened the general aDti-imperialist front. There was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilize the labour or peasant cloak 
for a politically reactionary policy. The principal issue before the country was a 
political one-a fight against the new Constitution—and it was desirable to con¬ 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by the Congress. 

This position and attitude were generally understood and appreciated by labour 
and peasant groups, though there were occasional complaints as regards the choice 
of candidates on behalf of the Congress. In the country as a whole there was a 
remarkable co-operation in the election between the Congress and the various labour 
and peasant groups. The Trade Union Congress also co-operated in a large measure, 
with tho important conception of a seat in Bombay where there was conflict. As a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidates set up by the Congress after consul¬ 
tation with various groups concerned, had the full support of the T. I. C. The 
President of the T. U. C. was himself a Congress candidate for the Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and allied groups set up what was 
called “The United Front Parliamentary Board” to tud candidates (presumably for 
the labour seats only) for the provincial assembly. This “United Front Parliamen¬ 
tary Board”, it might be added, had nothing to do with the Congress. This policy 
was at variance with the all India policy in such matters and l think it was an 
unfortunate step under the circumstances. However, owing to the good sense of 
the Congress and the other people concerned open conflict at election time was 
avoided. Several candidates set up by this Board were adopted by the Congress ana 
stood for election on the Congress ticket. Shri N. Dutta-Majumdar and shri nankim 
Chandra Mukerii, however, stood only on the ticket of ' l The United Front Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. They were not Congress candidates, but they haa the support ol 
the Congress. Some financial assistance was also given to them by the Congress, 
though this is not of importance in considering the present question, they reoeivea 
messages of sympathy and support from me and other Congressmen. They succeeded 

in the eleotion. , , A 

Neither of them joined the Congress Party in the Bengal Assemb.y. A separate 
party was formed hy them called the Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Laboui 
Party. This party was a small group including some non-Congressmen and one 
person, Slni Kamini Kumar Dutta of Comilla, who, though a Congressman, had 
opposed the »fTh;iai Congress candidate and against whom disciplinary action nan 
been taken. I,ater this group became smaller still by the resignation of two in^m 
hers. Messrs Aftab 4li and J. N. Gupta. These two resigned because Shri Dutta- 
Majurodar, speaking in the Assembly had fully associated himself with the view^ 
uipreel’d i«v the leader of the Congress Party. 

Thin Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour Party is thus a very small group. 
Probablv it do?s not contain more than half a dozen now, but I am not sure of the 
number, it <k£B not contain all the labour members as several of the*o. iudidmg 
T. U. C. 1-adcrs are members of the Congress Party. Shri Outta-Majamdar is the 
luvler of *bo party in the Assembly rod Shri Bankim Mukherii is the Secretrry. 
Sim Kami; • Kumar DaHa represents the party in the Upper House. 

As soon as this party was formed the leader of tbe Congress Party in the Bengal 
a asked u3 for advice aB to whether it was open to Congressmen who were 

members of the Assembly to belong to othor parties. The Working Committee was 
consult** 1 in IK.hi in March l&W and, without into any particular case : they 

lain II down (hut whiio labeir a< \ other groups might be anpen informally, Congress 
men should not i.eioiu to oilier } artica, as thin would meau their allegmnco to another 
whip and to a part 

The | ilion thus? is ch ar, though a certain diffWuh; arises Pom the fact that 
noied Congressmen deliberately euoso to stand on another ticket and were permitted 
;t nd ovt-u supported by tho Gc»ngr$g * n $ 0 u\g A labour moelected oii u 
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Congress ticket obviously must belong to tho Congress Party. A labour member 
or anybody else, unconnected with the Congress and standing on a non-Cougress 
ticket, is equally obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Congress 
discipline. But a Congressman of note who has been elected on a labour ticket alone 
has in a sense two allegiances and these may come into conflict. In actual practice 
there is no reason why there should be conflict. Aud indeed there are many labour 
and T. U. C. membeis who are in the Congress Parties. Even this particular case 
r.f Datta-Maiuradar and Bankim Mukhorji was referred to tho head-quartora of tho 
T. U. C. in Bombay and in their reply it was stated that the T. U. C did not want 
separate parties to be formed in the Assemblies. Tho T. U. C. wanted its members 
to support the Congress Party on all political questions. But while they could not 
form a separate political party, they could form labour groups. f .. th 

This attitude of the T. U. O. seems to me to be correct and in, confoi rait\ with 

the general policy of the National Congress. , . e 

On general conditions it seems to me to be clear that the formation uf separate 
parties for particular purposes is likely to injure the larger purposes w i have iu 
view, including the mterests of labour. It. will givo strength to the disruptive 
tendencies and weaken us organisationally. For leading Congressmen and morale 6 
of th* A I C. C. to do so is to confuse the public. If Shn Duttu- M ij im nr s 

arcamnnt is correct then the Congress would toad to become a loose federation. Wo 

do not want that. We work for a strongly-knit party which can offer battle tfhen 

the time comes. ' _ _ , ~ . .. 

While there Should be only one Congress Party, the Congress permits of the 

formation of informal groups for particular purposes. Members interested in any 
auoh subject e. g., labour, agrarian matters, women’s Questions otc., can form a 
separate group. Shri Dutta-Mujuradar is thus free to form or belong to such an 
informal group, provided it is not a party issuing a whip and demanding allegiance. 
If he has any labour measures to put forward .n aooordanoe w.thh.s labo>K Pr 
gramme, the Oongress Party will not oome in Ms way, though it may not Moesn- 
rily adopt them. Thus ho can remain true to the pledge he gave at the time of 

' ^Mr^Maiuradar asks if it is obligatory for a 'person, like himself, who has been 
elected on a labour ticket with Congress support to join the Congress Party in the 
Assembly I am not prepared to say that iu such circumstances it is obligatory to 

do so but I do think that it is highly desirable to do so from every point of view. 

Congress and labour, bhri Majumdar will be able to do far more for labour 
through the instrumentality of a powerful Congress Party, of which ho it a member, 
than through a small group which does not influence major parties much and which 
h' jit; very existence a* a separate unit, irritates other groups. 

But though it may not be absolutely for him to join the Congress Tarty, I thiuk 
it is obligatory for him not to join any other party than the Congress, so long as he 
holds a high position in the Congress. He cannot both be a member of tho A. I. C. C. 
and a member of a non-Congress Party in the Assembly. He must choose between 

^Therefore my advioe to Shris Majumdar and Bankim Mukevji is to wind up their 
new party in the Assembly or to sever their connection from it. If, -however, they 
are not prepared to do so then they should resign from the A. I. C. C- ani offioeB ir. 

the Bengal T, C. C. They may however continue even then as primary Members ot 

the Congress. These aro the two alternative courses they have to choose from. 

I do Qot think any question of taking disciplinary action has so far arisen. Messrs 
Datta-Maiuradar and Mukherji did not aot in deliberate defiance of tho Congreai 
mandate nut under a misapptehension They oar now retrace the step they navo 
taken or otherwise couform to the Congress directions. 

June ‘ JAWiUAIU.iL Nidw 


Important Circulars issued to the F. C. Cs. 

Tha Rscolut'on od Offic. AccepUnw 

Deai Comrade, July 10, 1937 

I need not draw your atteutiou to tho resolution of the Working OomrniMeu ud 
offloe acceptance fur that has already received sufficient attention from you. But 1 
wo'il l draw your attention agam to the directions of the Workiog Committee, given 


miSTffy 
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tures. They mu6t continue to do our major occupation ana wunoui it legislative 
activity would have Iittlo value. Tho two forms of activity must be co-ordinated 
together and the masses mast bo kept in touch with what we do and consulted about 
it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as well as the 
formation of village committees. These committees should bo encouraged to meet 
frequently to consider and disouss their own problems as well as the larger issues 
1 efore the country. Our work in the legislatures will only bear fruit if it is 
followed closely and influenced by tho Congress rank and file and the people gene¬ 
rally. It must be tho reflex of our larger freedom movement. 

I should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the Working Com¬ 
mittee's directions, to co-ordinate tho activities of your Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee with those of tho Congress Party in the Provincial Assembly. Inp»jnjj 
where the area under the jurisdiction of both is more or less the same, tow dithcul 
ties will arise. But there are composite provinces where the legislative province 
includes several Congress provinces. In such composite provinces care sho.i <l « 
taken to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each other s Preserves. - 
Provincial Congress Committee is the final authority for 9 l on ® I re8 . s 1 P, u rpo s ®^ i f t ^ 
that province. At the same time the Confess members of the leg.slatare from that 
province belong to the Congress Party of the Assembly and owe dmgline totoat 
Party. To avoid misunderstandings a practice should be built up of mu . 

tione. For this purpose the Parliamentary 6ub-committee of the Working Com 

^During°the*eniuing months we want,'to keep in close touch‘ 
activities and we expeot you to keep in direct and f c ? n f^l,^,^^. Q1 , tg be kept 

np. We shall therefore-i • • « from y m every ortnight , ■ • , , 8g 

activities of the Congress. 

The CongreM and Labour and Peasant Organisation* 

Ocar Comrade ^7 

fo labour 

ilSiSasSsssfeS 

r,r °FSS,d8 a bSe.w?& to mo pointing out 

be glad to consider these fully ttd offer j nav itably eome up 

“obits where ** 

%£• drirt of these rural masse* for opportunity of Mlf-exprw«oa i* 

SX (^)i vionslv tbo first duty of every Congressman is to develop these d A re ^ r ;°^e 
.itfc j'e village.?. That is the whole purpose of. onr mass contaots drive. We 

mnai make more and more members of the Congress in our rural air as *®d * P 

^network oTvi l««e committees. The Congress agrarian programme 
beforTtlm for this is of greater interest to them than other -anw^ Their own 
immediate problems must be tackled and discussed with them and 8WJ P . 
help given in removing their griovanoes and teaching them to act in an organ. 

^'where'geimine peasant organisations exist we should.co-operate « ♦Id^riBht'of 
ur.not oouose the formation of such organisations for it is the undoubted ngnt oi 
♦he peasants to organise for the removal of such grievances. 
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Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true peasant 
organisations and wo cannot co-operate. Also where the" peasant platform is utilised 

a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot have anything to do with it. 

But while we co-operato with peasant organisations our primary duty is to make 
the Congress in the rural areas as nearly a kisau organisation as is possible. Unless 
we do this in an ever-growing measure we shall lose living touch with the peasantry. 
Kvery Congressman must therefore bear this ia miud and work accordingly. 

1 have previously discussed the question of the Flag. For the Congress and for 
rvci v Congress function the only possible Flag is the Natioua! Flag, Indeed this 
Flag has already become the Flag of the Nation. Great as the Congress is, the rlag 
is something more than the Congress Flag. 

The Red Flag Inis loag been associated with the workers, especially industrial workers, 
it is not the flag of any particular country. Its origin is curious. In the oarlj 
stages of tho workers’ movement, about a hundrod years ago, the Rea ring was 
need bv the State authorities when martial law was "proclaimed and tho workers 
were sliot down and crushed under it. Thus- it became associated in the mind o! 
tho workers with suffering and sacrifice for the cause ; it came to embody for them 
iheir hones and aspirations. They adopted this flag of their opponents and made ic 
the f-ymool of their own solidarity. It became all over the world the intarnational 
ting of the working class. As such it is right that we honour it. And if our work¬ 
ers adopt it as their trade unriou flag it is right that they should do bo in token of 

their solidarity with tho workers of the world. 

But to bring the Red Flag in token of hostility or rivalry to the National Flug 
' is highly objectionable and leads inevitably to friction Therefore all such displuvs; 
of it muBt be avoided. More specially this is to be borne in mind in rural areas. 

The peasant has no suoh background iu regard to the Red Flag as the industrial 
worker has We have 9 lowly accustomed him to the National Flag and he has 

grown to chorish it and consider it as his own. This flag represents, as no other 

does, tho national struggle of independence. To lessen its value in tLe peasant 
mind, to confuse him in regard to flags, is to do disservice to our freedom move¬ 
ment' Therefore the peasantry should be encouraged to use the National Flag onh 
aud I would suggest to peasant organisations also to use the Flag. Let us make it 
the universal symbol or Indian independence, of political and social freedom for 
our Indian masses. 



Preaa Statements by the President 


Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 

Loss tliau two maiths ago the British Government addressed a commuuioation 
to tho Spanish Government "and tho Insurgents in Spain asking both of them to 
i.'Lain from bombing tho civil population from the air. This remonstrance wafi 
sent to both the warring groups in Spam,, but as a matter of fact the immediate 



iiroign forces, uw wnriu un» ucuu aiunuuwu by accounts of the barbarities perpe¬ 
trated by thtf fascist-mill itary clique in that unhappy country. Even so the bombing 
of Gucruioa, an unfortified city, with incendiary \)omb9, tho killing thereby of 800 

of a large part of the city came as a terrible Bho n k 


- iviiiaus, and the destruction 
the peoples ot the world. 

The British Government sent a pious note 


The Britisu uuveruuicui. oou, inuus uuie of protest and remonstrance ; thar id 
its chief function now in foreign affairs. And yet, just then, that same Britisu 
Government was a}?** 10 ™ . _^e; air across the north-west frontier 


G. _ 

of India. 


-, ~ — - — . 

- ~ v w ‘^ across the north-west frontier 

ox mam, It was a btrd “f e f a ° d s iflimeut coincidence demonstrate in a flash the 
true aaturo aud nypueusy of modern imperialism. 

How doos tho thing that is monstrous and horrible 
in India across her frontier i Whatever tho 


—-- in Spiiu licorae justifiable 

in India across , l er 186 8o-called justification might he. fnght- 

fulaess remains ar <-’ certain standards of conduct which oau 

only be .ignore . a ®^ n ® e ^5°. too civilisation and uultoio which the 

world has so miaaxWy built up through long years of tr vail. All over the world 
realise this and aiflc thru voices against this now barbarism of bombing of 
eivkluus *rom the a»r. mi and imperialism, twin-brothers, are iiuperfiooi 

this wide-sproid opinion, are wholly lusensifive to the suffering of mnoeini 


10 
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human beings and to the crash of civilisation and the collapse^of much that humanity 
cherishes. They carry on with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im¬ 
partially man aud woman, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across the Frontier. 
The Congress has condemned it, as every sensitive person needs mast, and it has 
further condemned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forward Policy at 
the frontier. We are told, however, that the British Government indulged m this 
bombing in order to rescue and protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is straDge 
thaf even the kidnapping of girls should Jit in with the Frontier policy of Govern¬ 
ment, just as comraunalism fir* in with its larger Indian policy. Memories of how 
the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of the world helped in spreading the 
i mpires of various imperialist powers come back to as. Do we see a like process 
in operation at the Frontier ? , , 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility of argument that the kidnapping of girls 
is a barbaroas and inhuman thing and we cannot tolerate it. A government that 
cannot m event it demonstrates its own incompetence. But it is also clear to every 
tyro in politics that air-bombing and military expeditions do not materialise 
unless there are important reasans of policy behind them. v\ hat that policy in 
India has been and is. we all know. For generations past it has messed about 
tha frontier, ostensibly trying to solve the problem, in effect worsening it. One 
may argue whether this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problom, so that*it may continue as a constant irritant and an,excuse toi 
periodical frontier operations and their inevitable^ reactions on Indian politics- or 
to both. But almost everybody is agreed that British policy on the frontier Has 

been a complete failure. . . . * 

That is true on the face of it and yet that is too simple a statement to make, for 
tho Bi itisli people are no fools, and in framing their imperial policies they do not 
stop at the Frontier ; they look far beyond it. In the old days they htfjked at the 
Tear and his advancing empire; now the Tsar has gone past recall, bot the same 
fascination forces them to look at the wide-fluDg Soviet territories which a, “ 06 J 
touch the frontiers of India. In this area of Central Asia they see threats J° t£en 
Indian Empire, to the rouies to India, to their world position. In the gieat enser, 
that loom ah*ad, the Indian frontier and the adjoining countries may well have de¬ 
cisive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires P e ^®. - h • 

than anv other country in the world. It is true that the Soviet Union ims 
tried baid to make friends with England. Yet the inherent antagonisms of the two 
Mvsttras remain and may become even moro evident when J riS18 , com ®®; r7i;i vv >i 0 ilQ ,, 5l ,‘ 

seta how official England, even at the cost of '*'**££& V P "n E ur oDe The 

directly aided tho insurgents in Spam and supported the Nazi policy m Europe. Die 
true kiuship of imperialism with fascism affeoted British fouugn P° J 
many other considerations. . . , , ... 

Thus the fromier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by the Gomb¬ 
roon t as g probable theatre of war, and all their policy is direoted *> 
themselves there for war purposes. It is not a policy of pacification of and co opera 
tjpD with the frontier tribes. It is ultimately one of advancing and occupying raor 
territory to as to amove the theatre of war a little further avrav from their present 
base. Thy military n;ind, ignoring political and psychological factors ‘ b t '~l °“ t ,LL 
(■rms of ok lend i nr the bo' nds of an empire and thus making at safer Is attacK. 
Ar i matter n( fact this process often onds in weakening a oonntry oi an empira. iu 
India we have tho military mind at work even in the civilian departments, lor tuo 
oivilmu considers himself, and r'>ghtlv, as much a member of a foreign army of eccu- 

P this 1 has led to th* 3 so-called “Forward Policy’, at the frontier and because of 
*i,j a Hverv oxouse is good enough to be utilized for a forward move. It is wiin tins 

i‘\ i &• oorid timt we must consider recent events on and across the frontier. 

n'f k |a Forward Policy tu-uomes au intense preparation for war, for the great war 
lhat iff uionlmned for the not distant future. Apart from our opposition and strong 

Sjliltnn to this forward Paliey in itself, we have to oppose it as si*oh a preparc- 

f.nn lor war. Tim Congress uas declared itself against [adias participation ™ J® 
Mfinlist war and by that declaration and policy we must stand, not foi quixo* o 
reteoos bui in the solid and permanent interests of the people of India ami then 

tr ihte forward Policy has another aspect, a communal one. Just as the canker of 
...onmunalirro. weakens and injnree onr public life and our struggle for freedom, so 
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also the Forward Policy introduces that canker at the frontier and creates trouble 
between India and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the Frontier has been 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish po« cy, fore¬ 
doomed to failure. That certainly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has no quarrel whatsoever with 
our neighbours and that it desires to cultivate frieudly and co-operative relations 
with them. Thus the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict with our intentions and creates new problems which will bo difficult of 
solution in the future. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we can 
and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamental principles ot 
ours and not allow ourselves to bo swept away by anything else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can be ended 
friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that appro ic i. One man 
alone, Khan Abdul Ohaffar Khan, loved on either side of the Frontier, cou d settle 
ii. hut under the British dispensation, he may not even enter Ins province But 
oven apart from Khan Abdul Ghoffar Khan, I can say witn confidence that any 
apnroauh bv the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs ot tliu .rontiei 
tribes would realise soon enough that our interests and theirs wore not in conflict 
and they would cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal oi kidnappings 
un,3 raiding expeditions. They would realise also that any other courso than thin 
would imperil the freedom that they have got, for British imperialism is determined 
to -h further and further dn pursuance of its Forward Policy. They play into 
U k i hands of this imperialism by giving it pretexts for action, uud they create an 
mfriendlv feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

L"t us examino briefly the recent occurrences on tho frontier. A village girl 
or about 15 or 1C, Ram Kuar, apparently eloped with some one. Tins incident 
which was a purely local and personal affair aDd had no larger significance 
su iienlv assumed importance and excited communal prana in tho neighbourhood. 
Candidates for municipal and Assembly elections exploited it, such is tho virtue 
rdf communal electorates The matter was clearly one to be se thd ju.va ely 0 » 
through a court in accordance with the wishes of the girl h.i.self. Neither 
ttindulsm nor Islam profited or suffered by such an incident. 4 court intervened 

and il Is interesting to note that the offence, for winch the man who had 

accompanied Ram Knar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the -muonty of 
tho girL she being just under 16. It was not a case of forcible abduo ion. The 
girl made various contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have done 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there. But the Assembly potions 
. j t furthor life fur the candidates made fill use of it. This incident had 
-iothiiw to do with. Waziristan or the Frontier tubes. In W axinstau about rhat 
t gib trouble had alrwdy started ; this had no connection whatever with 

Ram Tvin’s case. The Wax iris were acting against the British (.ovnhincnt :<-.r 
,> ri'i=ons of fhair own. But the growth of communal pas-.ions, chiefly ilu« to 
• ^ nrODW*udft about Ram Kuar’s case during the election campaign, aUcotei thu 
al-o and this produced unfortunate results soon after thy i.-w?on wa 
Four liindu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Wnairia aided by heal 
ond ^ractt>rs, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was followed ’star V? 

^es of dacuities. . . , „ 

All this, as* Car .a.i I oao make out, is conhned to Bunnu district, 

noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates f, 
i iring tho Assembly elections Where Congress is stronger no such 
happened. Oommunalism and trouble go hand in hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious uonsequam *>k i'h-j - n mVi 
minority of Hindus living in the rural areas Wore naturally wrifted uiui confer-ieJ. 
What frightened them most was the fact that as a rule iheir Muslim noi^hbouiv 
who formed the large majority of .he population, did no! half/ them or prnre. 
them. Worse even than the notaftl occurrences were the rumours , hat wore 

Spr Tho second consequenoe was the advance of the Forvnrd TVdicv U M numb* 
n*mise now. Were they not going forward t u punish thoeo who k-iuni | - i l a< *oiu- 
mir d dacoities on innocent and defenceless people ? And so, cdmro:ny to be protoo- 
TAPC t h 0 weak, they marched ahead to r u ]fi{ ^ phvas of Brit if!- impusaltern. nu I 
[hoy bombed right aud Wt with goo5 will „*'■ - - .'■meI 

behind them. 
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It is easy to understand the reaction of the small minority of terrified Hindus. 
It is also easy to understand the anger of the hill tribes who saw this ruin and death 
surrounding them and to some extent connected it with the communal controversy. 
Neverthless it was and is folly for both to think or act in terms of communalism 
for both are victims of that larger policy of imperialism which marches 01 regard¬ 
less of human suffering. For the Hindus in the Frontier provinco to support imperi¬ 
alism and its policy is not only the height of folly and cowardico but also to invite 
ruin f'jr themselves. They cannot live and prosper in that province except in co¬ 
operation with, an! with the good-will of, their neighbours. For their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours in these villages to look on while kidnapping and dacoity take place almost 
before their eves is to degrade themselves before the world. That is not the way of 
neighbours. For the Frontier tribes to associate themselves in any way with kidnap¬ 
ping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil their freedom. 


Our policy is clear. We cannot approve of the Forward Polioy of Government, 
because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at the very root of our struggle for 
freedom, because it makes enemies of our friends, because it is a preparation for 
war, aod because it is an imperialist policy. We can never tolerate the barbarity 
and inhumanity of bombing from the air. Our approach to the Frontier problem 
would be entirely different ; it would be based on friendship and co-operation anu 
respect for tho f -oedom of others: and an attempt to find an economic solution for 
their difficulties. , _ . .. 

But it is equally olear that we cannot tolerate kidnapping and dacoities and raids. 
Our sympathies must go out to those who suffer from these, and it is our bounaen 
duty to protect them. The surest protection, we feel, will cozne fiom a friendly 
approach and the removal of communal passions. Those who seek to feed tnese 
passions, either on the Hindu or the Muslim side, are friends of neither the Hindus 
nor the Muslims. The Congress has already done good work in the Frontier provinoe 
in this respect and it is to be noted that the recent trouble has been largely connned 
to Bannu district where unfortunately the Congress organisation is weak. Dr. iLnan 
Sahib, the Congress leader in the Frontier province, has already given a straight ana 
a bravo lead and I trust that Hindus and Muslims alike will follow it 1ms is no. 
a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good repute, our intelligence and 
good sense, to whatever religions faith we may belong, and of Indian freedom -tseii. 
June «, 1987 


The Congreit and Labour and Peaiant Organisation* 

Since mv return from Burma and Malaya I hare received many letters from 
Ooncress Committees and Congressmen enquiries abont the duty of Congressmen 
towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these organisations be encouraged 
or not ? And. if so, what form shonld they take, what- relation, if any, should they 
boar to the Congress V These problems have arisen in many provinces ana they re¬ 
quire our serious consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely persona, 
sometimes thev are mainly provincial, but behind them always there is the larger 
issue. In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must inevitably consider 
peculiarities and even personalities. But we must be clear about the principles 
and the real issues before we lose ourselves in the forest of loco! detail. 

How has this problem arisen ? Not surely just beoause of a few persona acting 
in a particular wav, but because of the dynamics of the very struggle in which we; 
are engaged. It is a Bign of our growth 'and the rising consciousness of the masses. 
Fo«- that rowtb the National Congress is mainly responsible and to it thorefoie 
must go the credit in u largo measure for this new mass consciousness. The Congress 
hoe worked for it and if success comns to it, Congressmen must not fight shv of 
tliii Therefore this new .development if: to welcomed even though it might bring 
noma occasional complications with it. ... ~ 

These complications are to aora9 extent inherent in the situation. The Congress i- 
uredominaritly a political organisation representing the urge of all classes of Indians 
inwardR national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation is essentially a group or 
Mips organisation primarily interested in the welware and advancement of that group 
or class. Tho Congress thinks and acts mainly on the political plane, the 
workers' organisation on the functional id<J economio piano. Yet the differences 
are nnt no great as one would imagine aod the development of our struggle ana < f 
no.iiical consciousness bring the two close to each other and thoy overlap t> a 
considerable extern The Congress because of its close touch tfith the masses. 
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because indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation in the cpuntry, inevitably 
begins to think and act in terms of the ooonomic grievances and disabilities of tl a 
masses, that is, the workers, peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisa¬ 
tions are forced to the conclusion that economic disabilites cannot bo removed to any 
largo extent unless political freedom is achieved aad power conies to tho people an a 
whole. Thus the two overlap and tho joint anti-imperialist front grows up. 

In any country under alien domination the political aspect always ovursuaao^ 
oth&r aspects. This in itself would make the Congress the dominant organisation in 
the country, but this predominance has been farther intensified by the part that me 
Congress has playod in recent years in our struggle for freedom The coegre*. ^ 
thus to-day far nnd away the most powerful and the most widespread o p 
in India: it has tremendous mas3 appeal and mass support; even .. won f t -‘ ,* m 
peasants look up to it and are influenced by it far moro than h .‘ 

organisations. Other organisations are not evon bad seconds. Tho ' on*, oss 
obviously not achieved this mass influence and support by its pout-al ! • b- • . 

o ily. It has done so by its magnificent record of service and sacritice, *«'• y - 
direct approach to tho masses and its increasing oconomic oriontstion, vnienw 
understood by those masses more than tho purely political obiective. It is intorost- 
ing to compare the organisational and basio strength of the Congress in various parts 
of ludia. This strength varies direotly with this eoouomic orientation and mass 

>n Thus’from tho point of view of our freedom straggle, both in its political and 
economic aspects, ft is essential that the Congress should be strengthened Every¬ 
one “hat weakens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the workers and 
reaslnts’ movements, for neither of these is strong enough to make much headway 
Vuhnnt Con crass support. It is the realisation of this fa t that has brought about 
ih ( d e m a a° ® l i'’ 0 . ^he eountry, and from all kinds of quarters or a joint antj- 
imperlSfst front* under Congress auspices. Indeed the Congie- itself » increasingly 

00 n Bat e in1pite S o J f 01 ali this the Congress remains, and has to remain, a national organisa- 
and it nannnt always represent the functional or class interests of tho workers 
and Decants It cannot function as a trade union or kisan sablia In aotnal practice 
twa Ua nont-fts with the peasantry are considerable, it almost functions as a kisan 
Tabha The gene al tendencfy is to/ the Congress to develop into a predominantly 
, orcumiMtion and this prooess is likely to oontmue, but tue loader,n.u .. 
^und to"remain with the middle classos, obiefly the lower middle classes, so long 
ouna to ieui r0raa i QS the National Congress and does not undergo a sea-onang* 


that 


iw the Congress 

into something about tlio future and it is tho present 

concerns 'us The outstanding facts of the present are : (1) the Congress must b> ati. ng- 

thnned because it is the only organisation which can lead us effectively 
m nnr froal ’ and (2) the rising consciousness of and ferment among the 

masses If ’these two facts are correlated tben wo have a powerful move- 

' it wb [ c h giuws in strength and leads us to success. This is the basic re&sm for 
anrl the raison d'etre of the emphasis that is being laid on mass contacts. And ho 
it remembered that tnis applies to all—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian raisaas. 
The cleavages of religious faith do not affect this programme at all We talk loosely 
somotimes of Muslim mass contacts, but this is not a communal movement dealing with 
Muslims only. Our programme is identical in this respect for Muslim and Hindu or 
others ; only in order to dirvv the attention of our workers to work amongst the 
Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Contacts with the jiau be two kinds : direct contacts by moan.i of 


Congress mombers and vi luge committees among the workers’ and peasants’ organi¬ 
sations. Tho first, of course 1S . essential and needs no argument. Without il. tho 
second does not come into the picture at all, for the second can only be a coiolltrv 
rr, the first. If the Congress has not yot dire 
with the masses, it is bound to be mfluenc 
w 1 thus move away to some extent com t 
I -cfnnl- aim to develop. It must thorei 

3 Si“ *w i» 


second does not come uuo nnr P .uiur« ui an, tor the second can only 
to the first. If the Congress ha^ not ^ot direct and widespread an! deep contact 
with tho masses, it is bound to be tufluenced far more by tue middle cltsans and 
Wi - — ^ — the Outlook which it has boon its 

"lore be the aim of every Oougicssman 

n.»i uiv*w _ -. . » , . iutoroats of labour and the penaantn at 

liftart to develop thasj? djrec contacts by enrolling Uonevess members from tho ^ork- 
nfnWseS caud establishing village committee 

Congress with 


ThA seoomi kiud of oonWita, that, is some kind of organisational relation ot t!,a 
nuress with worth* Oi-gamsations, involving functional representation. hr. 
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been discussed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a basic 
change in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, if ever, it will be 
given effect to. Personally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effect to gradually as the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee has recom 
mended. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ and 
peasants’ unions which are properly organised and capable of taking advantage of 
Congress affiliation are very limited in number ; and then the conditions for affilia¬ 
tion would bo laid down by the Congress. But this quostion does not arise now as 
the Congress constitution does not permit such affiliation or any kind of functional 
representation. It is a debatable quostion and we need'not consider it further here. 
But this I should like to emphasise again : that those who are*'in favour of this 
change cannot bring it about from outside pressure; they can only do so by having 
a large enough Congress membership of workers and. peasants who want suoh a 
change. If the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress 
to bow to it against its own will, that will mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and if so, why affiliate ? But this is a highly 
unlikely contingency. 

While it is true that this question is beyond our purview at present, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This 19 the 
increasing co-operation in actual work between local Congress Committees and work¬ 
ing class organisations. Sometimes even joint informal committees have been formed. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congress¬ 
men and so thero is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link ; there is the demand for ths co-operation and a 
realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peasants 
directly into the Congress, let us now oon9ider the desirability of having separate 
working class organisations. There can be no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to organise them¬ 
selves That is in the nature of a fundamental right which the Congress has repea¬ 
tedly recognised. There is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone 
a step further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such unions. 

Tne case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems to 
me 1 hat any one interested in such labour must come to the conclusion that it is the 
boundenduty of the workers to organise themselves in trade unions and for otben to 
help them 10 do so. The trade union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
Industry ; it must grow as industry grows. The Congress with all its mass contacts 
canDOt function as a trade union, and the numerous workers 1 problems and conflicts 
that arise can only be dealt with by a trade union. From the point of viow of 
our larger freedom movement also the organisation of workers in trade unions is 
essential, for such organised workers develop strength and momentum and a high 
degree of political consciousness. Therefore Congressmen should help in the orga¬ 
nisation of trade unions, and help also in so far as they can, in the day to day 
-drngcks of the workers. There snould be co-operation between the local Congress 
Committee and the trade union. The trade union is of oourse in no way within 
the Congress organisation, nur is it subject to official Congress oontrol. But it must 
recognise that in politico! matters the lead of the '.Congress has to be followed 
ind any other oourse will prove injurious to the freedom struggle and even to 
vho workers’ movement. In ecouemk matters and those relating to workers’ 
grievances the union can have whatever programme it chooses, oven 
Though this may be in advance of the Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
then' individual capacities, can and should bo members or friends of the unioo and 
an such will ui course give it their advice. But a Congress Committee as such should 
not try to control a trado union, Recently a Juse came to my notice when the Con¬ 
gress Committee tried to interfere with the elections to the executive committee of a 
labour union. This seems to me highly undesirable. It is unbecoming lor a 
Congu'ss Commit ice to do so au unfair to the Union. If is bound to load to conflict 
or to the conversion of the? unio0 into something which is not essentially a labour 
union. Cong reunion, of course, .vho have served the cause of labour, have every 
r jpM. to take pnU lit the ii flairs of i].,> , m ioo, 

Transport workers stand on exactly the. same t-ofiog us uihor industrial workers 
•ami their organisation in special union* is highly neeoiary, ir is also desirable to 
■ ugnnifm separately anu functionally those workers in cities who curry on particular 
prof jnsionn and whose economic interests are allied, suoh ;ts tonga-wafas. ekkawalw. 
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mallahs (fishormen and boatmen), stone-breakers, P. e Hj . c ' 0 , r ^ s \ 1 ^f SS t|™ Ol CoD(jre 3 S ^fold 
and the like. All this should of course be ■ ^'^^l.reo.W ta *^ n and a b finetional 
as primary members, but they have special P»o s £ pas ier’for them later on 

‘part e l; 88 Co^ess w D o?k h This^’course' presumes that Congressmen an, » 

intimate touch with their special organisations and give 

Mixed labour unions and raazdur sabbas in a c !ggg ju?° nS Tbere 
various trades and businesses ore usually not„, „n m aotion 

unity amongst them, no common urge to coopeiation oi action 

unity is desired the Congress is there to g - d this after all is the most 

The important problem of the peasantry mb (bfl poa <,. n t ,,ropnotor., 

important of our problems. In the teim pe, J - ^ an j e Jsawbcrs, the kisaus 
as well as the tenants, the potty zemiudars of the orf The sumo method of 

of the U. P. and Bihar and 'he kmhaks of BengA RlU for tho movement 

treatment will not apply to all these ,th gne ciul organisations. . 

L am dealing with tho Congress a PP^ac i - t b 0 p easan try to organise tlu m- 

Tho Congress has ally vecoguised the right |n fav ‘our of trade unions 

selves, and in theory the considerations relatively easv to organise 

apply’to them also' -^‘boreis a ^f/Xolyioh group working shoulder to 
factory ^^^'^^^aifferlng from common disabilities. It ia far more dlfflouli 
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shoulder and obviously suffering tromj^ ^ , | , D “ H ^ m J gt always in terms of 

to organise the peasantry,Jooa J • experienced ail these difficulties in 

tin; individual and not of the . gro«- P : e we e g ud that while Congress influence 
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tion of effort and , waste of and that is as it should be. Thus we find 


waste of energy. .. 

the peasantry as their o-< n ^6^“’’organisations have not grown up, although the 
that m such areas se P« ate b Congiess ard more or less withm its fold, m strong, 
movement, as a part of the not functioning effectively in the villages. 

Where, however, < ° ; ‘f Xdso^er or later by ' peasant organisations. Tho impor- 
the gap is bound to be fi 1 tbat there is deep ferment in tho peasantry all 

taut fact to be borne in mind * 8 uncOBSC ious, desire on their part . do 

over India and a power . ( burdens which have become quite unbearable. 

something to go r.a.“V m to^Sonomio conditions, but also there is the fact that 
B’cndaroentally this is du0 ,„.° tho leadership of the Congress, has raised mass con- 
the political moveme , 1 • manv things which they used to boar si cntl\ hie 

soiousoess and mate - ^ g |j mmer i Dg 0 f the cffectiveucis of organisation 

dumb beasts. T y ' gg t ^ ev a re expectant and if the Congiess call does not 
and united masa a ■ w |u and tney will respond to it But the call that 

w*? 1 fiud^cho ta their hearts must deal with their own sufferings and tho way to 

get rid of them to-day all manner tf strange people who have never had 

Because ,, t be peasantry before, talking in terms of economic programmes 

anything , . uncout h way to woo the peasantry. Even political reactionaries 
and tryi g • , disonss unotously agrarian programmes. Nothing will or oar 

of the ue P’-, : ^ 0l . f a r-roaching agrarian reform will never come out of political 

onme oi . * h ;.. a ttitude of theirs shows us the way the wind blows, 

reaction, J3* blowing to the villages and to the mud huts whore dwell om 
^Artv-strioken peasantry, and it is likely to become a hurricane if rci n J 1 ? 
pover y soon. All our political problems and discussions are but the back 

oomo * frr , 9 outstanding and overwhelming problem oi India—the land problem. 
gr0 S** fl Congress has realised this In a large measure, and in spite of its 

Th atim^]t has laid down an agrarian programme. Thte programme, though .t 
occupation* it-nto Qf the problem, is substantial and far-reaching and nndouht 

does Dot Kg relief to the peasantry. S 0 far as I know agrarian prograrm mos 
edly wouldv peasunt orgauisations do not differ greatly from this. Bti tho dnivr^ 
drawn up byPi^ gfamme is not enough. It must bo given the fuHe ^^ ^ 
up of a *i‘- • _ f masses aud the organisation must reach the village. Parti e 
among the peHBtu- 
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must draw up definite schemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is tho business 
of Provincial Congress Committees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw up these 
proposals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this full 
programme under present conditions. But we must be ready with it, to the 
smallest detail, so that when the time comes we can go ahead confidently ana with 
speed. v 

I have pointed ont that present conditions in India and the very dynamics of the 
situation aro leading to tho organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
countries points to the same conclusion. Therefore it seem9 to mo lnevitaoJe mat 
peasant organisations will grow up. "Where the Congress is itseif largely a 
peasaut organisation separate kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively 
as organisations, though they may offer occasional platforms for the ventilation of 
kisan grievances. Whore Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the kisan 

organisation will develop more. In any event the growth of peasant organisations, 

weak or strong, will take place. What should be our attitude toithem ? 

Wo cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That would be 
contrary to the declared Congress policy ; it would be wrong in piinciple, and it 
weald come into conflict with that living movement and ferment that we see all 

ground us. Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should be just a wiDg of the Con¬ 

gress, eaoh member of the sabha being also a primary member of the Congress. 
That would bo an absurdity, for under those conditions it is hardly necessary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also ont of the question to place peasant orga- 
ni8itions in the same category as the All-lDdia Spinners’ Association or tho village 
Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth of separate 
peasant organisations ; they will only result in putting them outside the pale of the 
Congress and make them look upon it as a partly hostile body. 

It is important that there should he no thought of rivalry between the two for 
this will be injurious to both, more specially to the peasant organisation whioh is 
bo and to bo much weaker. If large numbers of peasants are direct members of tho 
Congress and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there 
will be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation 
will be a kind of wing of the Congress. , 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts aDd possibilities of friction. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have to face thorn. The more 
real our politics are. the more they deal with the problems of life and the many 
facets of a vast aDd complex and dynamic movement, the more we have to face fresh 
problems and adjust ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex and 
everchanging. Any advice I may give to-day on this or any other subject may not 
hold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply them in 
practice. Thus we find to-day that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or communal reactionaries try to do 
ro : wore often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress [Com- 
ttHtet or its office-bearers find the kisan sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may exploit another organisation 
f 0 gain power in the Congress it6elr. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a 
lomporary home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those againBt whom 
disciplinary action bee been taken by Congress Committees. I have had reports of 
h bbd c nferenaes being organised within a couple of milee of a district Pc .tioal 
Conference on the samo day and at the same time. ThiB was intentionally done to 
Injure the Congress Conference and attract some people away from it. I have fur¬ 
ther had ti ports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, of 
h1q£A 8M offensive to the Congress being shouted there, of Flag conflicts being delibe¬ 
rately engineered. 

Tbia kind of thing is highly objectionable and ail Congressmen must oppose this 
folly and this exploitation of the kisan movement in flw interests of particular 
groups and individcals. It does not injure the Congress ultimately, except in fici far 
an it produces confusion in the minds of the unsopliifctioated and simple-minded 
peasantry- T> injures far more those who indulge in stub practices. I have pre- 
rionsly written about tho Flag and I *ant to repeat that any attempt to dishonour 
(ho ¥?b!IquhI Flag by whomsoever committed, cannot be tolerated, Wo have no 
grievance against the Fed Flag. For my part I like it and honour it. bb the symbol 
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of the workers’ struggle and sacrifices. But it is grossly unfair to that hlug to 
treat it as a kind of rival of the National Flag. 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and offensive slogans. Persous 
who indulge in them do grave iojury to the cause they claim to have at heart. This 
of course does not mean that criticism of Congress policy is uot lo take place. Full 
freedom of criticism is as the breath of life to living and growing organisations. 

All such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected with looa- 
affairs. They should be dealt with locally or, if necessary, reference can he made to 
u *<’ A. I. C. C. office. When any Congressman indulges in persistent attacks on tuc 
Congress or in activity which is definitely harmful to Congress work and prestige, his 
case should bo considered separately and referred to the P. C. C. or A. I, C-y. , . 

but we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we must 
led away from it by local peculiarities. To face and solve that problem m <• 
deveop direct contacts with the peasantry. I think also that we shou.d devenop ano 
maintain friendly and cooperative relations with peasant organisations and oiiL.ies 
men should belong to them in large numbers. But wo must avoid I lie cieveioprao 
of any sense of rivalry between the two. The principles we follow arc clear enoiig i 
hut the human factor is equally important, aod if the latter functions properly, 
there should be a minimum of trouble and friction. 

The Kottapatam Summer School 

’While I was in Malaya I read a brief report in the papers of the Madras Guvorn- 
ruent’s ban on the Bummer School at Kottapatam and the subsequent lathi charge on 
the students. Such a step would have been surprising and reprehensible even during 
the course of the civil disobedience movement. At the present moment, it oame as a 
shock to me. Since m.y return I have looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishment and shock has not lessened. This incident has illuminated, r; bv a 
flash of lightning, the real nature of the new Constitution and the wav the Madras 
Ministry is functioning for it is this Ministry that is obviously responsible for the 
riaps taken. We see that this Ministry is as much a police ministry suppressing 
eleraentarv rights of free speech and association as the previous Government was. 
We see what the new Act means to the people. The same intolerable state of affairs 
continues and all the soft words thrown out at us cinnot stop the aggressive suopres- 
sion of civil liberty or the use of the lathi on the bodies of onr youth. The lathi re¬ 
mains still unJer the new Ministers as it was before the irne symbol of Government. 

Borne other important considerations arise. The police reporters tried to force 
(/ntt'v on the Summer School. Very righly this was objected to. Wo have been 
giving facilities to police reporters at onr publio meetings but this does noi mean 
?Vat we admit their right to attend our committee meetings and summer sohooli, and 
the like. This cannot be agreed to. Bummer schools far the study of political and 
economic problems have been held in many places iu India. This is u healthy 
development which I trust will continue, for only hv study and discussions can wo 
understand our problems and find the way to their solution. 

Another question that arises is the right of ;in individual or group to refuse to 
obey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent that civil disobedience 
having been suspended disobedience of orders is not desirable. Where :sucli objec¬ 
tionable order/ are made reference should immediately be made to superior Commi¬ 
ttees for advice. But sometimes cases arise when immediate decisions li 9 ve to be 
made and the burden of such decision must lie on the individual or group concerned 
an I oannot commit tne organisation. I cau conceive of instances of orders which 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of rhe Congress that tho indivi¬ 
dual prefers to disobey them on his own responsibility. This has nothing to do with 
uvi! disobedience. It is the inherent right of an individual. This right however 
must be exercised with e^y care and so as not to injure the largo purposes wo 
have in view, and the individual must take the risk of hung judged by the 
organisation. 

The Communal Settlement 

Rajendra Pra.ad-Jinn.fc T ., kf< 1935 

Thu following statement wsued by tin! General Secretary .•,mtradictiu* Mr. 
Iinnah'6 statemont teat *" v - on T r ®-S was not prepare! to corae loan agreement 
with the Muslim I.eagua id 19J5. 
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In tbo course of a speech delivered ia Bombay on May 31, 1937, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
is reported to have said that “In 1935 ho spent four or live weeks holding conferences 
with Babu Rajondra Prasad ( the then President of the Congress) and tryiDg to get 
the Muslim viewpoint accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. But he did not succeed”. 

If this report is correct Mr. Jinnah has apparently forgotten what took place in 
1935. The conferences between him and Babu Rajendra Prasad resulted in substan¬ 
tial agreement on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that the 
Hind i Mahasabha leaders must also agree and this agreement was not obtained, Mr. 
Jinnah considered that is was not worth while to proceed further with the matter, 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with the Congress, unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed. Jt was because of this that no publicity was given to what 
had taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March 20, 1935 confirming an Associated Press message 
to the same effect, stated as follows : 

“As far os Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah were concerned the prolonged 
negotiations bad brought about a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settlement, which they bavo every 
hope would have been endorsed by the Congress and the Muslim League. But their 
attrmpt to make others outside the two organisations agree to the samo failed. Accord¬ 
ingly negotiations were abandoned”. , . 

To this during the course of a Press statement Mr. Jinnah gave the following 
reply : 

‘Mr. Kripalani referrbd to my Bombay speech of May 21. in which I said that 
in 1935 J spent four or five weeks bolding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
the then President of the Indian National Congress, trying to get the Muslim point 
of view accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaites. 

But T did not snecepd. With reference to his speech I am accused that I havo a 
short memory and in support of this accusation the Congress Seoretary relied on a 
prpss message as his authority. Surely a man who has risen to the position of the 
Tndian National Congress ought to know better than rely on press reports. Ino 
statement which I made in my speech is absolutely true and I repeat it 

u At times it is very difficult to say who are Congress leaders and who are Maha- 
abba leaders, for the line of demarcation between the two with regard to a largo 
number of them is very thin indeed. .... 

“Neither Babu Rajendra Prasad nor 1 had any authority to come to a, nmdin- 
agreement, as tho talks were naturally subject to a confirmation by the Congress 
and the Muslim League Babu Rajendra Prasad tried to ascertain the concensus ot 
npinion among Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula, wmen 
be himself bad approved but it was foimd that not only the Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
rejected it out of bands but even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
were deadly opposed to the formula, which therefore had to bo dropped, as it was 
useless to proceed further.” 

Babu Rajendra Frasad thereupon issued the following press statement correcting 
Mr. Jinnah : , . . 

“1 have read Mr. Jinnah's statement of July 3. In the conversations which 
had with Mr. Jinnah in 1935 we were able to evolve a formula. I accepted it no. 
only in my personal capacity, but as the President of the Congress, and offered to 
have it ratified by the Congress. I was keeping in touch with prominent CongreBS- 
m®n while the conversations were going on and had received universal support tor it 
fr m th°m. There were several members of the Congress Working ommittee at 
Dttlhi it the time and they were in full agreement with me. There was absolutely 
no difference among Congmssmen and I was successful in 'obtaining the support oi 
the lenders of the Hindu Mahasabha of the Punjab also. But Mr. Jinnah in sis ed oa 
hiving the aignatui of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other lenders ot w 
Hindu Ifihapabha. This I was unable to secure and the matter had to be droppeo 
It was not dropped hi cause Congressmen were not agreeable, £ut heoause tnoso 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha on whose signature Mr. Jinnah ineistnd were ho x 
agreeable. It is not correct to say even fj ia t a certain section of influential Congress 
leaders wrib deadly opposed lo the formula which, therefore, had to be dropped. 

"T had gone further and told Mr Jinnah that the Congress and the League 
should accept the formula and tbo Congress would fight those Hindus who were 
opposed to it as it bad fought t} iem d ur ? n g the recent Assembly elections quite 
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successfully in most of the provinces. But this was not considered enough by Mr 
Jinnab and as it was impossible to fulfil his demand that the Hindu Mahasabha should 
also join the matter had to be dropped. I dare say that Mr. Jinnah will himself 
recall all this conversation if he charges his memory a little. I kept full notes of 
the conversations from day to day and they are in the Congress office.” 

Interference with Civil Liberties 


April 28. 1937— July 11, 1937 

The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extornmonts, searches, 
seizure of literatures, gagging order aud the Iiko have been compiled from thu diilv 
nowspapers. The list is not exhaustive : 

Two Congress leadors, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assom- 
bly, were taken into custody by the Police and many received blows in a baton 
chn-gB on April 38 as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of tbe 
Bombay ministry. • 

A number or housos were p searched at Cawnporo soon after the celebration of 
May Bay, in search, it is reported, of communist literature. 

On May 3 the house of a 3choolraastor was searched at Dibrugarli and same 
literature was seized. ^ , 

In Madras Mr. Chinnaswnmi, a Congress volunteer, was sentenced to 0 months 
imprisonment for failing to report himself to the Police which he was ordered to do 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

On May 4 Master Roor Singh, a prominent Socialist of the Punjab, was interne l 
within the limits of his village for a period of one year. 

Same day Mr. Ashutosh Ganguli, an employee of the Lucknow Railway work¬ 
shop an. a member of the Railway Union, Lucknow, was arrested while taking 
delivery of a parcel of literature. 

Mr Thakur Singh, a prominent member of the Howrah Labour Union, was con¬ 
victed on a charge of inciting to commit violence and sentenced to one year’* 
rigorous imprisonment. He was later enlarged on bad. 

About 40 workers of an Amritsar mill, were arrested on May 4, as a sequel to 
the Dickering by them in furtherance of strike 

An order to quit Karachi by the next available tram was served on Mr. Paierai 
a Congress volunteer belonging to Jodhpur State. 

Tbe office of tho Beugai Kisan Committee was searched on May 5 after which 
Mr. Ramendra Dntt, the Offieo Secretary and Mr. Helaram CimUcrjeo, a peasant 
leader were taken ioto custody. 

On May <3 Mr. Tej Pal, a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
Delhi to six months’ rigorous imprisonment ou a charge of obstructing a Police 
officer He was arrested while proceeding with a procession that was organised to 
welcome Pandit Nehru on the eve of the Delhi Convention. 

Mr 0. R. Sworay, Secretary, Bangalore District Congress Committee was cWioted 
on May 8 and sentenced to pay a line of Rs, 50 or in default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for 15 days for making a speech on the Independence Dav defying the 
District Magistrate s order. J 6 

Messrs. Itagho Prasad. Rambabu and Punnalal were convicted ou May 10 under 
ihe Explosive .Substances Act f™*. senteoooil to five years 1 rigorous imprisonment each 

Mr. Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi on Mav 10 
on a charge of issuing m alleged objectionable poster. 0Q May lu 

A aolkt Itjgtetntf* of Gatoatta oonvlctod oa Uu it u. . . ._ 
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Tbe District Magistrate of Poona prohibited all anti-coronation processions within 
the municipal limits of the city on Mav 12. 

The Bombay Police raided on the night of May 12 the residence of Dr. M. R. 
Sbetty, labour leader. 

Maulana Noornddin Behai i, a well-known Congress worker of Delhi and Assistant 
Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was ordered on May 13 to quit Delhi and not to 
return within 0 months. Maulana Abdul Majid, Vice-President, Delhi District Con¬ 
gress Committee, was ordered on the following day not to take part in any political 
meeting or demonstration. Both were engaged in enlisting Muslim members for the 
Congress, 

On May 14 the houses of Mr. B. Rangarajan, an ex-convict in the Madras Cons¬ 
piracy Case and Mr. Paramaswami, District Congress Secretary. Madura, were searched 
and some papers and pamphlets seized. 

Dr N. S. Hardikar, a prominent Congress leader of Earnatak, aud organiser and 
secretary of the Hindustani Seva Dal, was served with an order on May 15 prohi¬ 
biting him from making any Bpeoch in some of the Talukas in the Mysore State. 

The Government o F Madras, at present run by the interim ministry, declared on 
May 19 the Summer School of Economics and Politics and the training Camp at 
Kot.apatam an unlawful organisation under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on 
♦he ground that “it has for its object interference with the maintenance of law and 
order and constitutes a grave danger to the public peace”. Following the ban which 
was defied by the members of the school, District Magistrate ordered a lathi charge 
whioli resulted in injury to fifteen persons and arrest of 60. 

The Sub-divisional officer of Basirhat (Bengal), promulgated orders baoniag alt 

S ublic meetings within the jurisdiction of his sub-division. He also directed Mr. 
iiharendu Datt-M&zumd&r M. L. A. and Mr. Bankim Makerji M. L. A. not to address 
any meeting in that sub-division. 

it was reported from Beawar State (Rajputna), on May 20 that a security of Rs. 
500 was demanded from the editor of “Rajasthan” which serves the oauae of the 
Indian tttates subjects. 

The police raided the khadi depot at Hajipur (Bihar) on May 25 and seized some 
books. 

Mr Ci erian Maniran, a labour leader of Cochin, was arrested on May 20 for 
delivering alleged seditious speeches, 

On may 27 Pandit Bhati Swarup, a Congress M. L. A., was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to a term of six weeks' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 on a 
charge of giving false information to a public servant with a view to injuring another 
person. His ‘offence' was that following the death of a person in suspicious circum¬ 
stances he had written to the District Magistrate alleging that the man had been 
beaten to death b] State officials because he was a supporter of the Congress. 

Two College boys, Messrs Ami Dos Gupta and RafiquI-Islam of Barrisal (Bengal), 
were arrested without any definite chare against them following t.hoir tou<- in th.i 
distriot in connection with the organisation of peasants’ associations. 

The Lahore Police searched the offices of the Socialist Weekly u Kirti Kisnu” iu 
the early hours o f May 28. 

Mr. Frovftfih Chandra Seu, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested on May iS 
while attending a public meeting in connection with the observance of Frontier Day. 
He was produced oefore a Magistrate who later framed a charge of sedition agaiosi 
him. 

Two detenus interned in Nonkhali were arrested ou May 29 for alleged violation 
of the internment ruloe. 

The offiuu of the Patna Town Congress Committee was searched on Mav 29 and 

a register woe taken away. 


Several printing presses at Lahore were searched bv the Police on .luno 3 iu 
■ onneotlUQ With a book that was Dioserihfld by fhn Pnniah Onvmnmant. In this con- 
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Tho Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on June 9 Mr. Kamal 
* u om a Ia ^ our * ea( *er, under the Press Act and sentenced him to pay a fiuo of 
We. 200 or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing out a poster in con¬ 
nection with the May Day celebration. 

On June 14 two students of the Allahabad University were arrested by the 
Lucknow Police on suspicion of complicity with the banued Communist party. 

On June 15 Mr. Ram Dularey Trivcdi was arrested at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition for delivering a speech during the National Week. 

Four persons were convicted on June 15 by a special Magistrate of Faridpnr 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and A r ms Act and sen¬ 
tenced to varying terms of imprisonment for possession of unlicensed lire arms. 

On Jane 16 Sambhunath Bose, a detenue, was prosecuted at Rajshahi for violation 
of the conditions of his internment. 

A security of Rs. 4,000 deposited by tho “Siyasat” a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certain articles published 
in that paper criticising the Premier and the High Court. A similar amount depo¬ 
sited by the same Paper was forfeited some time ago. 

Ail ilie 1C persons sent up for trial ia connection with (the ban on tho Summer 
School at Kottapatam, were convicted on June 16 and sentenced to 6 months' F. [. 
oach and fines varying from -Rs. 200 to Rs. 100, in default anothor 6 weeks’ R. I. 
for each. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that following the denial by the Madras 
Government of the charge that lathi was used for the arrest of tho accused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee appointed a committee of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a latni charge at Kottapatam on May 21 in the 
sense that lathis were used on arrested persons and on-lookers and injuries inflictod’ 1 . 
Xho report also says that “the employment of any form of violenoo by the Police 
was entirely uncalled for to effect arrests.” 

On Jane 19 Maulaaa Hussain Ahmad of Deoband, Vice-Piesident of Jamiatul- 
Uloma-i-Hind, was served with a notice banning his entry in Delhi for six months 
without previous permission. 

Sved Sajjad Zahir, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congress Committal-, was arrested 
at Mussorie on a charge of sedition. Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but hm 
since been granted bv the Sessions Judge. 

Mr. Kamal Nath Thakore, an internee under Public Safety Act was arreted in 
Darbhicga district on June 20 for alleged participation in the Darblianga Politi. al 
Conference. 

The application of Mr. Gauesh Prasal Vorraa, a home internee of Bihar, .'oi 
release or, in tho alternative subsistence allowance, has been turned down by (ho 
Bihar Government. 

Pandit Lixrai Narayan Mishra, President, Sambalpur District Congress Committee, 
was arrested on Juno 31 on a charge ol sedition. Proceedings under Section 108 Ci. 
P, C. (sedition) for some of his earlier speeches arc already ponding. Bail was oppo*i 1 
by rho Public Prosecutor but was ultimately allowed. 

A security of Rs. 1,000 was demanded by the District Magistrate of Poena from 
tho publishers cf a prospective Socialist Weekly “Yugantar” as the result of which 
theproject had to bo abandoned. 

Tug Punjab Government are reported to have refused to grant a passport for 
Australia to Mr. M. A. Maud who had been couvicted and sentenced in tho Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. 

Part of the security depnsit of “Navasakti”, a Hindi Weekly of Tatna, amoimting 
to Rs. 350 was forfoitod hy the Debar Government oi June 24 for publication oi a 
fe* haraorous paragraplis on the visit of the Nawab of Ohhattari to Mi Yunus, 
Promiei of Bihai ids ^ 0CU J[ V the like amount was demanded from the 
publisher of tho jourual on June 26. 

Pravash Chandra Sen Gupta, a School boy ^of Calcutta, was convicted on a cfaaipv 
of seditiou on .Tune \ ™ r . dihfenng. a speech in connection with tho Jute Strik 

and brund over with a x '* In with ouo surety of the 'like amount In ho 

of pood behaviour for ono year. 

Mr, Yusuf Melior Any was inc.Mfcii ar Oaiunir’ou June 26 for violation of an onlm 
of tho District Magistrate n:id4f Section 111 Or. p q requiring him nut to deliver 

■ my spofl'dt within lV font 1 - 

a period of ono month. 
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Dr. Jugal Kishore Narayan Singh M. L. A. was arrested at Jahanabad on June 26 
under Section 153 I. P. O. and was bailed out. 

Sreemati Mira Ben (Miss Slado) was followed by the C. I. D. Police while on her 
way from Pathan Kot Railway station to Daihousie in the Punjab where she had 
gone for a change. The car in which she was travelling was stopped by a Police 
constable at the outskirts of Daihousie and her name, address, destination etc,, were 
r©o o rd ed 

Jt was reported on June 29 that an order prohibiting the making of any speech 
iegarding the present situation in Waziristan was served on Moulana Ohulam Ghaus, 
President of the Ahrar Party. N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. P. K. Pratihari, President of the Cuttack District Congress Committeo was 
convicted by the Assistant Sessions Judge on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment aQd a flae of Rs. 100 or in default two months’ additional 
imprisonment. He was taken to the Cuttaok Jail from the court on foot along the 
main thoroughfares handcuffed and with a rope round his waist. 

Sardar Bhagwat Singh, secretary of the State Peoples' Society, Punjab was 
served with an order of the Puujab Government on June 30 requiring him to quit 
the province within 24 hours and not to return within 12 months. 

Mr. Ashoka Kumar Bose was arrested on June 30 at Cawnpore on a charge or 
sedition. No bail was allowed. , . . . t „ 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally was convicted by the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Ulicut 

on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ simple _ imprisonment for disobeying an 
order restraining him from addressing a public meeting. § . 

He has however beon released on the Congress Miaistry taking office m Madras. 

Three Congress voluateors were fined Rs. 10 each or, in default, simgle imprison¬ 
ment for a week for taking out an unlicensed procession on the anti-constitution 
day. by the 8. D. O. of Mnzaffarpur on June 30. 

A Simla Message dated July 2 stated that Mr. Reginald Reynold’s book, White 
Sahibs in India” has been proscribed. A 

Mr. G. R, 8wamy, Secretary. City Congress Committee, Bangalore, was arrested 

oa July 2 on a change of disobedience of tne Magistrate’s order and askwd to execute^ 

a bond for Rs. 1,000 with two sureties for the like amount pending the disposal of 
his ca*e. # . , 

On July 3 Mr. Surya Narayan Singh, a political internee, was arrested on a 
charge of Violation of the terms of his internment. 

Mr. Brojendra Nath Gupta, Editor of ‘‘Advance”, a Calcutta Daily, was convicted 
and sentenced to 0 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 on a charge 
of finditiun in respect of an article on coronation. Immediately after conviction a 
security <,f ifo 4,000 was demanded from the paper for publioation of another article 
on th * same subject in a subsequent issue. The Indian Press has characterised this 
action of the Bengal Government as application of a doublo-edged sword. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab, a member of the Muslim Mass Contact Committee, Berar, was 
norviMl with a notion on July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecution vroulj be started against him if fie delivered 
himilar flp 'nohVs in the future. 

Mr. Davaiara Beri, a prominent Congress and Labour Leader of Calcutta, wus 
convicted on July 5 ou a charge of sedition and sentenced to 9 month:;’ rigorou9 

imprisonment. 

Mr. Ramani Chakravartv, Secretary of the Workers’ League, Calcutta was con 
vioiod on July 0 on a charge of sedition and sentenced to a year’s rigorous impri- 

Honment. 

It was reported on July G from Rangoon that the Burma Government had de¬ 
manded securities of Rs 500 each iron the Burmese u Daily Sun” and the weekly 
“daithon 1 fur publishing alleged oMaccienable articles. 

Huhibzada Ghulflm Rabbatu was anant-rd at Lahore on July 6 on a charge of 
sedition. 

Muulnna Abul Kasim ua„ qrfsafcjd and placed before the District Magistrate 
of Allahabad ou July 7 on u of sedition. 

Tho sooniity of Rs 0,000 doiiwitua by tbo keoper of tho Rajasthan Printing ami 
Litli ■ Workj Ltd . Akula was forfait*;! by the O. P. Government for two article' 
pui.l. Jiod in t'n' Ma«nnlmini . ,nd 0 ne artwlc in a Navo-Haj«ithaii‘\ In November 
Jaait no • * orn merit hud fornuted iK Hnm ot * j (XX) deposited by tho same Pros* 
when it fresh hoc uri 5 of K: y(X>> wa6 doror* tided. As a sequel to the forfeiture of 
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this huge amount of security money the “Matribliumi” has been obliged to stop 
publication. . 

A oase was filed at New Delhi against Shrimati Chanda Bibi and two other Con¬ 
gress workers under Section 18 of the Press Act for distribution of alleged obiectiou- 
able leaflets. The case will bo taken up on July 7. 

An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was promulgate] at Bhimavarum 
(Madras) prohibiting tho cclebratiou of the birth-day anniversary of the lato Mr, 
Alluri Sitaramraju which was planned by the Congress Socialist Party. 

It was reportod on July 8 that Mr. Debotosh Das Gupta, President, Bengal 
Radical Party was serCed with an order restraining his movements in Calcutta for 

a period of 3 months. A . .. , . , ... 

Several houses at Meorut were searched on July 9 in oonnectiou, it ir. sta el, witli 
the find of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. ... 

Following a house-search at Calcutta on July 9 four Bengalees were taken to the 
Police headquarters for interrogation, 

On July 10 Mr. Tej Singh, Labour worker at Cawnpore was arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 

Mr. Manindra Naravau Ray of tho Congress Foreign Dopartmont was served with 
au order on July 10 directing him not to enter, remain or reside in Bihar for a 
period of one year. The order was the rouowal of an old order o' extemmont that 
was due to expire on July 15. £ _. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Ashok, a Congress worker of Meerut, was arrested on July 
11 in connection with the find of some arms near Delhi. 

President’s Burma and Malay Tour 

Early in May the President visited Burma and toured extensively throughout the 
country, chiefly by sea-plane, for two weeks. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds flocked to listen to him iu towns and villages alike. Hundreds of 
addresses of welcome were presented to him by public bodies. The recent political 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problem 0 not on 1 in regard to tho 
position of Indians in Burma, their trade and commerce and Indian labour, but also 
in regard to the freedom struggle io both countries and how to coordinate it in 
future. The question of the future place of Burma in the Congress constitution had 
also to be considered. The President discussed these matters with congressmen and 
others in Burma. In his public speeches he conveyed the greeting and goodwill of 
tho Indian people to the people of Burma a:id pointed out to them that political 
separation could make littlo difference to the innumerable contacts between the two 
countries or to their joint struggle against imperialism. This separation had not 
taken place because tlie people of Burma desired it but because British import*! 
fiolicv demanded it. From the point of view of future struggle in the Far East 
Burma with its rich mineral resources, especially oil, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as possiblojrom the powerful nationalist 
movement for Indian ’independence. So far as the people of India weio concerned 
they recognised tho riirlit of the people of Burma to determine their own future 
and shape their destiny. But that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and innumerable bonds held the two together in the present. Their joint 
struggle for freedom against the same imperialism also required full co-operation 
and joint action. 

Tun President’# tour in Burma forged fresh links botwcon the two countries and 
assumed a special importance, coming as it did soon after the political separation of 
Burma from India. 

From Burma tho President went to Malaya and toured extensively there for two 
weeks, visiting tho colonies of Penang, Malacca and Siugapore and the Federated 
Malaya States. II ■ paid brief visits also to some of tho unfederated States. Ho 
received an extraordinarily warm welcome everywhere ho went from IudiaoB as well 
as the Cb‘ ; iese and the Malayan. He oame in contact personally *dn ring this tuor 
with the problems of Indians overseas, more especially the problem of Indian labour 

abroad. 

Both iu Burma and Malaya* President was indented with uumrroos 
for public funds. For the general Congress Fund the sum of 1R wan 

rooeived in thifi 
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May 28 was observed as the Frontier Day to protest against the Forward Policy 
of Hie Government and air-bombing. The day was organised by some anti-imporia- 
Jist organisations. But Congressmen everywhere joined the demonstrations. 

June 21 was observed as the Zanzibar Day when meetings were held in the big 
cities throughout India protesting against the Clove Monopoly Bill the final reading 
of which was fixed for June 24. 

Shri Sachindra Nath Bakhshi a life convict Kakori prisoner went on hunger 
si like on May 31 in protest of the continued detention of political prisoners and 
detenus in U. P. even after the inauguration of provincial autonomy. He however 
gave up his hunger strike after 40 days on July 9 after Shri Rajendra Prasad who had 
an interview with him assured him that as soon as popular ministries begin to func¬ 
tion they will do their best to release all political prisoners and detenus. 

Rjt. Kali Charan Ghose has now been released after nearly 0 years’ detention in 
Buxar and I)eoIi camps and in jail and village internment. It will be recalled that 
the Foreign Department of the All India Congress Committee drew the attrition 
sometime ago of French authorities both in India and in France and the League of 
Rights of M;» : in Paris to the fact that French Indian citizens were denied, under 
British law and contrary to international usage, of their personal liberties. Now 
with tho release of Sj r . Ghose who is suffer! g from an acute typo of colaitis, two 
other French Indian citizens, Sjts. Tinkori Mukerji and Prokash Chandra Das, conti¬ 
nue to be detained under British jurisdiction. It is hoped that the French Govern¬ 
ment will take a determined stand in regard to the other two detenus. The release 
of Sjt. Ghose has however been effected under severe restrictions and he is not 
permitted to reside or remain in any territory of British India within the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Congress Ministries 

The decision of tho Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder the responsibility 
of offioo was followed by the resignations of the interim ministries in the six 
provinces where the Congress commands a majority in the legislatures namely. 
Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. The leaders 
of the Congress party were consequently invited by the respective Governors to 
assist them in the formation of new Cabinets. The interviews having been^regarded 
a. satisfactory tho Leaders consented to form Cabinets and submitted to the Gov¬ 
ernors the names of their colleagues. Iu some provinces the ministries have not 
beau completed so far. 


The Personnel of the Congress Ministries 

Bo)ubatj : 

1. Shri I). G. Kher—(Premier), 2. Shri A, B. Latthe. 3. Shri K, M. Munshi, 4. 
Dr. M. D. Gilder. 5. Shri Morarji R. Desai, 6. Shri L. M. Patil, 7. Shri Yasin Nurie. 


Ma>hu8 : 

1. Shri C. Raj ig^palachari—(Premier), 2. Shri T. Prakasam, 3. Dr. T. S, S. 
kajan, 4. Dr. P. Subbaroyan. 5. Shri Yakub Hasan. 6. Shri Munuswami PiJJai, 
7. Shri S. Ronanathau, 6. Shri V. V. Giri, 9. Shri K. Raman Menou, 10. Shri B. 
Gupala Roddy 


Provincas : 

1 Paudit Oovinii UaMahh Pant--(Premioi), 2. Dr. Kailash Nath Katjti, 3. Srl- 
mati Vimva Lakihmi Paudit, 4. Shri Pynrelal Sharma, D. Shri Rafi Ahmed KiJn li, 
C. Hafiz Muhammad Ibralum. 


< 0? trnl f' ifici.: and Bcrar 

• l. * ,r *r t. 1 Lu 1 u i J 'n : ' Ravi Sanker 

r\ .mbei Wohia, 4. Shri Dwarak Prasad Misra 5 Shri P B 
Deslimckh. 7. Shri Mohammad Yusuf Shaieef. 


Sukla, 3. 
Gole, 6. 


Shri 

Shri 



Bihar : 

I, Sh ^rik ishua Singh—(Premier), t. 
> v vd Mahmud, 4 Shri Jugla! Choudhurv 


Shri Anugrah Narayan Siuha, 3. Dr. 


flriwin • 

\ Shri Bis-vauath Das~( Premier). 
uuhiy. 


2 Shri Nityanaud Kanungo. 


3. Shri Bodhram 


MINfSty, 



The Congress and Office-Acceptance 


By the cud of February 1937 General Election in the Provinces 
under the new Gov rmuent of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
out of Eleven Provinces nominees of tin- Congress were returned in a 
majority. At a meeting of the Congress leaders held at AVardha at- 
this time with Mahatma Gandhi conversation centred round whether 
the Congress members would accept office iu the Provinces where 
they Wire in a majority. Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress party may be dishonouring its words to the 
Electorate if it accepted office without receiving any gesture from the 
Government indicating any change of heart. This gesture can bo 
obtained only if the Viceroy agrees to some parley or makes speech 
hinting that the verdict of the electorate has changed the Government’* 
view about Congress. While Madras Congressmen were vehemently 
supporting acceptance of office some Congressmen in other Provinces 
held out that acceptance of office after a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve reciprocal obligations and weaken their hands in 
handling the affairs of the Government in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, t ie matter was debated at a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee held for the purpose at Delhi on the loth 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
conditional acceptance of office on lines suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The formula drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provider that 
Ministerships can be accepted only if the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Province is satisfied and is able to 
declare publicly that ho has sufficient assurance from the Governor 
that the special powers should not be used so long as the Ministry 
Ads ‘within the Constitution.” 

On the same day, His Excellency the Viceroy made a significant 
gen Cure in the oourse of his speech delivered at the Dinner given in 
!m honour by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declaring : — 


d h*ve fivith iu the zeal and public spirit of those into ’.vhuse bauds the doc- 
{ nates liavo entrusted opportunities for useful and honourable service hi the iom- 
twmiity. It will be both duty aud privilege of the Governors of the provinces aud 
of ?ha Oovenior-Geofcral in hia proper sphere to collaborate with several provincial 
Ministries in their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and 
co-operation/’ 

“If all concerned wul approach m faith and courage the great ohur-e wind, is 
ItfM upon them, determined to do then* utmost faithfully to ’serve the highest inte¬ 
rest of the iwP'ie. r those apprehensions and doubts 

a*nerdy held I Know, winch now uouble many minds will disappear like mists of 
morning before the rising sun. . 11 

As an earnest to this appeal the Governor, of the Six Congress 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leaders to discuss the 
formation of a Ministry. Iu negotiations however broke down for the 


following reasons : 

Tbit Governors of Bombay, Madras, Orissa aud C C 
iH^urnKOo domuiKlod of them y ^Jiigress party leadovo 


havmg i citwed t > 
hi terms of iV; 


'■ ivc tips 
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'^itfongress Committee’s resolution regarding the exercise of their special powers, tbo 
negotiations for formation of Congress Ministries iu those provinces have broken 
down. 

Tbo United Provinces and the Bihar Governments issued communiques 
stating the reasons why the Governors of these provinces refused to give tho assu¬ 
rance which the Congress party leaders demanded in terms of the A. I. C. 0. reso¬ 
lution concerning the use of special powers by the Governors. i (1 ; i 

The communique issued by the U. P. Government said that the obligations laid 
upon the Governor by the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are clear and specific,.It is clearly not in the powei of the jovernur to 

meet such a demand” 

While any Government which takes office uuder the provisions of the Act can 
rely on his Excellency’s fullest and most considerate support and confidence withiu 
the framework of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the o ig-- 
lions imposed on the Governor under tho terms of the constitution. . 

The Bibar Government communique says that the terms of the Act arc ra. - 
fory and even if the Governor wished to divest himself of the obligations impoa. » 
on him by the Act airi by the Instructions he had no power to do so. 


Bombay Government Communique 

The following cominuuiqne was issued by the Bombay Government on the 27th. 
March : - 

The Governor of Bombay invited Mr- B. G. Kher to meet him on March 25 to 
discuss the formation of a Ministry. At that interview Mr. Kher intimated that ho 
could only accept the invitation to form a Ministry if his Excellency could givo him 
a definite assurance in the following terms : ‘‘That his Excellency wou.d not use, 
in regard to the constitutional activities of the Cabinet, his special powers of inter¬ 
ference or set aside the advice of his Ministers.” His Excellency pointed out to 
Mr. Kher that under the Government of India Act, 1935, It was impossible for the 
Governors to give any assurance as regards the use of the powers vested iu them 
uuder tho Act. The terms of the Act are mandatory and tho obligations imposed 
on the Governors by the Act and by the Instrument of Instructions iu respect of 
tho uso of the special powers and tho safe-guarding of the interests of minorities 
arc cf such a natuio that even if a Governor wished to relieve himself of them, it 
was Dot in his power to do so. His Excellency, having fully explained tho legal 
position to Mr. Kher, went on to assure him that although it was not possible t 
His Excellency to give the assurance which Mr, Kher asked f^r, Me. Kher could 
r^lv ou receiving possible help, sympathy and co-opcration within the four come » 
of tho Act iu the event of his undertaking to form a Ministry. 

‘His Excellency requested Mr. Kher to meet him again this morning and a* 
outset of the interview his Exoellency formally invited Mr. Kher to assist him m 
forming a Ministry. Mr. Kher again in-mated that he could only accept ofhoe oi 
the basis of the demand set out above. His Excellency once more pointed out tno 
impossibility of giving any such assurance, whereupon Mr. Kher iufurmuJ 1ns Excel¬ 
lency that he would be, therefore, unable to acoept tho invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry.’ 

‘His Excellency very much regrets that events should have taken this tura. The 
terms of the Aon are unambiguous and as the demand put forward by the Congress 
n! irty is constitutionally impossible, the responsibility for adhering thereto must lest 
with the Omgross party. His Exoellency wishes to make it clear to the people of 
the Bomba v presidency, asjindeed ho hag already made it olear to Mr. Kher, the 
Uuder of the Congress party in Bombay, that any Government which takes power 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, can rely on hib full 
support aud sympathy consistent with his statutory obligations. At the same time. 
iiO wishes to emphasize that there can be no question of any undertaking from him 
t.i{regard to restrictions or#limitations ^of J tho obligations imposed on the Governors 
under tho terms of tho Act’. 

OriicR Government Communique 

The fallowingtCommunique was issued by *the Orissa Government ou the 2 8th 
March His Excellency having invited Mr. Bishwanatli Dus, Congross leader 
Pi the Orissa Assembly, to see him in connection with tho formiug of the Ministry, 
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gave him an interview on the morning of March 24 and formally invited him to 
assist him in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Mr. Das intimated to his Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
unless his Excellency agreed to give him an assurance that ho would not use his 
special powers of interference or aside the advice of Ministers in regard to constitu¬ 
tional activities. Mr. Das stated that without such an assuranco he cou*d not he 
satisfied to be able to state publicly that the Governor would act in that manner. 

His Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it was completely impracticable for 
constitutional reasons to give any such assuranco. The power and duty of exercising 
his individual judgment in certain circumstances are placed on eho Governor by the 
Aot itself and para 8 of tho Instrument of Instructions. The Governor is expressly 
enjoined to be guided almost in the whole sphere of executive business in the pro¬ 
vince by the advice of his Ministors unless, in his opinion, so t» bo guided would 
be inconsistent with tho fulfillment of any of his special responsibilities which ate oy 
the Aot committed to him or with the proper discharge of any of tho function * which ho 
is otherwise under the Act required to exorcise in his individual judgment. Ufs 
Exoullencv explained to Mr. Das that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti¬ 
vity of Ministers to tender a certain advice which tho Governor could not in view 
of nis special responsibilities or other directions of the Act, affect (accept ?) if that 
were his individual judgment in ihe particular case before him and ho had nlrea k 
given the assurance desired by Mr, Das. The Governor could either (I) by a optin' 
the guidance his Ministers have to act in fragrant oonfliot with the Instru tions which 
lie is in virtue of his office strictly bound to obey, or (2) by setting aside the advicn 
of his Ministers lay himself entirely open to the charge of the greatest possiblo 
broach of faith with Mr. Das. Whilo making clear his own constitutional position 
His Excellency assured Mr. Das that if he was prepared to lead the Ministry hn 
oould count on getting from his Excellency all possible sympathy, co-operation an 1 


)rt. 



Mr. Das expressod his appreciation of tho assurance which his Excellency had 

? iven, but in a very friendly spirit intimated that ho could accept the offioo on tho 
asis of nothing less than his full demand. 

His Excellency took this to moan a definite refusal of the offer of office but lear¬ 
ning that Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were further coosi'lerin^ 
tho situation, ne invited Mr. Das for a second interview which took plaoe on iho 
morning of March 26. He ascertained from Mr. Das that he had not altered hi 
attitude and further explained his own constitutional position, assuring him that b 0 
would give the closest examination of and the fullest consideration to tho adviua of 
the Ministry ; but he could not give any assurance in the limitation of his ronsti 
tutuonal powers. He enquired whether he must now take it that Mr. Das linaliv re¬ 
fused office and whether there was any possibility of the Congress Ministry beine 
formed in tho near future. 



The Bebar Government Communique 

° fRcial “ unique wa3 is3uad by the Belmr Government on (ho 
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__ lihiiiotuJ reasons to agree to any such convention. At the same time the 
Mmicfrv if formed by the Congress party, could rely upon recoiving from him all 
•*“•wo^lftiD and support in carrying out their duties. Babu Snkrishna Sinlia, while 
possible help anu suppu ° o{ belp and 8ap port. said it was necessary for 

:\ ppr0 ^n ftv oual positiou to be made clear by the establishment of the convention 
their con was finable to modify his position and iutimated to his Excellency 
suggestod. H ‘ t b j s invitation to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

today his refusal to acc P . ( final issuo of his discussions 

£?, Efcelleuoy ^ H o had hoped that after the decision of 

T lth irV V p f C no difficulties would arise and a Congress Ministry would be 
the B'bar P. G- C- t ^ ith tbe many and difficult problems with which the pro- 
formed that wo responsibility f**r this decision not to accept office rests on 

vtuco was laced. The 1' «■ « s i f th0 Act are mancJat0 ry, and even if the Governor 
the Congress f y^ e , tK obligations imposed on him by the Act and by t to 

wished to divest M « ■ DOWOr ‘ to do so. The occasions on which tho 

Iustrument of Instructions he. has n^powor^ ^ numflroM but t0 agree in advance 

Governor differs from ms . - , contingency would deprive some of the 

not to uso special powers in “ /r he “ ct " As wls explained to tho loader, 
interests of the protection . afk ded by the . ct ^ As^B-pm ^ ^ 

auv ministry which takes ® * y,. a 0 » bu t there caa bo no question of any 

nUL? AX".. <>• a—* 

document. 

Tbe Madra* Government Communique 

The Private Secretary to the Governor issued the following statement on the 27th, 

M " ch l7 „u oc « is Excellency the Governor invited Mr. C. Rajagopalachaiiar, tho 
°u March 25 nis excellency ^ t0 as3i8t h ,m in forming 

leader of tlje w 0 iftoUgonalachariar at his first interview intimated that ho could not 
a Ministry.. Mr. t :^ ] ^X s ~n M*urance was given bv tbe Governor that he would 
accept the invitation exercise the functions which are by law l ft to his 

not use his lodgment. His Excellency replied that it was impractical 1- 

liscretion or individ tal j j divest himself of the responsibilities and dutie-- 

lor constitutional reasons for him to d vest ^ and ^ hat it was , therefore, 

which have been pUred upon ms guaranteo . At the same time his 

not within .his pow j R ? i obariar tbftt he could rely upon receiving all 

Excellency. .utimat^^Mr^ja^iia^o* in the event of his forming aMinndrV. 



me use tl 0 m it would not be in his power to do so. 

relieved himself of tnom, wishes to state as the representative ot Jl 

- Tn SSn .that J is“bore party politics altogether and th*. 
^h° r fo(ir oMMV* of the Government of India Act he will *J V 

“ anxious lo oxtond t£» utnwst help, sympathy and sui 

wilting •• action of political opinion It mar bo drawn. At H>r» pwaont 

- . Vi t betwTea that ‘ime should be given for a reconsideration 

JlU ’" . An interim Ministry will, therefore formedmice 


Mints* ry 

<To^™5 H5BtJ5 His*ExceHeni;y hopes -hat by 
1 U . ;iiiny u period for s»wh rooonsidoration, it will eventually be f ,m ' 

STrm uwhich will cbmmand tho conftieuco of the preset.'. U*h\m>u 


Government Communique 

0 over nor oi V. P. ( 


The C P 

Tho Private Secretary f o the 
, f .-,i to iho H'OfW ,m 2 ®th, March 

■m yx 

. Mai t it W the Gove rnor trave an intnr vvv.v t«; Ur. 
' ;|V 4 „nr»v m thf» Provincial L^Glntuv Assembly Hud 
a at in'•••Gy i- acr, Iuih- wit!, 


tbi’ following siat-- 


rhf» t^rniK of 


Kliaro as the hvuh t W tin 
invited 'ittn if* u hjt. him 
f»t i} \ id t!»«' « <*wni n 
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ment of India Act, 1935. Dr. Kharo intimated His Excellency that lie could only 
accept the invitation on the condition that ho received the assurance which had been 
laid down in the resolution passed by the A. I. 0. C. and was thus able to stato 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
as!de tuo advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. 

‘In reply his Excellency called Dr. Kharo’s attention to sec. 54 of the Act and 
to instruction 8 in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor thereunder. 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the ur*e ol the powers 
entrusted to him by Parliament. On a recent public occasion His Excellency had 
givon an assurance in unmistakable torm 3 as to the spirit in which ho intended t> 
use those powers and had declared that whatever Ministry was in power could rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart from parties, all the help 
sympathy and co-operation for which it asked. Further than that he nad no power 
to go. 

“In view of the refusal of the loader of the majority party in the C. P. Provin¬ 
cial Assembly to accept offico His Excellency sent this afternoon for tno lion. Mr. 
JC. Rs 'havendra Rao and roqueted his assistance to forming a Ministry in accor¬ 
dance with sec. 51 (1) of the Government of India Act. 1933. The hoa. Mr. 
Rao informed His Excellency that he would bo willing to form a Ministry and would 
communicate with his Excellency n tho subject again on March 30, 1937. 

Mr. Khare then said that ho quite understood his Excellency’s point of view 

but he must consult others before he gave a definite answer .and a further 

interview was then arranged for March 29. Tho interview was conducted in tho 
friendliest spirit and both tho parties endeavoured to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another. 

To-day on March 28 His Excellency received a letter from Mr. Kharo in which 
he stated that as his Excellency was unable to givo the assurance for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could not take the responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object in having any further interview. 

His Exoellencv deeply regrets the turn which the matters have laken but it has 
been bevond his power to avoid it. The provisions of the Act with regard to the 
powers of the Governor are mandatory, and the issue has been a simple one—does 
the Congress accept those provisions or doe, it not ? The Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words means that it does not ; for there are many ‘constitutional acim- 
ties/ especially those affecting Borar and minority communities with which the 
Governor might be bound to interfere and the obligations imposod upon him in 
these matters are of such a nature that he could not relieve himself of them even 
if ho de-ired to do so. One single example should suffice to make tho position plain 
to everyone. If the future ministry # were determined to cut down the amount of 
expenditure from the common purse in Berar to a figure, which the Berar opinion 
would be perfectly ‘constitutional’ but his Excellency if he agreed with the 
opinion would be bound to use the speoial power given to him by seotioa 12 (2) of 
the Act. 
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of offices only if the leader of the CoDgress party in the legislature was satisfied 
that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of his ministers in regard to their constitutional activities and said that he 
could only assume the responsibility of forming Ministry if he received an assurance 
in terms of the Congress resolution. He explained that the words 4 in regard to 
their constitutional activities' covered the whole ground of administration and the 
polioy of the Ministry. He stressed the point that he did not regard this request as 
being inconsistent with the* constitution. 

His Excellency informed Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant that it was impossible for 
him to give any such assurance as it would amount to renunciation by the Governor 
of tha spocial responsibilities placed upon him by the Government of India Act and 
would be in conflict with the express directions given him in tho Instrument of 
Instructions. At the same time his Excellency assured Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
that bs was most anxious that the Congress party being in majority in the Assembly 
should fotm the Ministry and that in that event he could rely on receiving from his 
Excellency all help, sympathy and cooperation in the spirit of tho constitution. 
The conversation was conducted throughout in the most friendly and frank spirit 
and with a genuine desire of both the parties to understand the position of tho 
other. 

The convocation was resumed this morning and after a restatement of the 

position on both tho sides Mr. Pant informed his Excellency that as his Excellency 
was unable to give him tho assurance described above he regretted be oould not 
auoeut tlio iuvitation to assist in forming the Ministry. 

His Excellency greatly regrets that events should have taken this turn. Tho 

decision is that of the Congress party. Tho obligations laid upon the Governor by 
the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions are clear and 
specific. The Congress have made it plain that they are not prepared to accept 
office unless one of the important features of the Act, namely, special responsibilities 
of the Governor, is in effect abrogated, and the Governor undertakes not to uso 
special powers in any circumstances to set aside the advice of his Ministers. It is 
clearly not in the power of the Governor to meet such a demand. "While any 

Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can roly on his 

Excellency's fullest and most considerate support and confidence within the frame¬ 
work of the Act, there can be do question of any limitation of the obligations 
imposed on the Governor under the terms of the constitution. 

His Excellency will now apply himself to the formation of another Miniatry. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Ministry Crisis 


Mukatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 30tb. March 
Having bruoded over the refusal of Governors to jjive assurances asked for by 
invited 1’ongresH loaders in majority provinces, I feel I must give my opinion on 
tho si*' atiun that ha- arisen in tho country. I have had three oables from London 
shown mo ashing for ruv opinion. Friends in Madras too have expressed for its 
publication. Though it *s u dopruturt: from my ielf-imposed rule, I can no longer 
withstand the pressure, tspucitfhv as I am the solo author of the office-acceptance 
cIaumi of tln» Cougic.-TK resolution and the originator of the idea of attaching a con¬ 
dition to uHIcjh acceptance My dcsit ' was not to lay down any impossible condition. 
uq tlm coiarury I wanted to daviso a condition that cc.id be easily accepted by 
■riveiMi s. Thovo v as no intention v/haisuevor to lay down a condition whose acoep 
tunn* would menu any slightest abrogation of tho “nonqtitntion. noncressmen were 
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ing upon office. I felt that honesty demanded that understanding. It is common 
cause that Governors have discretionary powers. Surely hero was nothing extra 
constitutional in their saying that they would uot exercise thoir discretion against 
Ministers carrying on constitutional activities. It may be remembered that the 
understanding was not to touch numerous ^ other safeguards over which Governors 
had no power. A strong party with a decisive backing of the electorate could uot 
be expected to put itself in the preoarious position of the interference at will of 
Governors. 

The question may be put iu another way. Should Governors be courteous to 
Ministers or discourteous? I hold that it would bo distinctly discourteous if thev 
interfered with their Ministers in matters over which the law gave tho latrer full 
control and with which Governors were under no legal obligation lo interfere. A 
self-respecting Minister conscious of an absolute majority at his back, could not but 
demand an assurance of non-interference. Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare and 
other Ministers saying in so many words that ordinarily Governors would not use 
thoir admittedly large powers of linterference ? I claim that the Congress formula 
asked for nothing more. It has teen claimed on behalf of the British Government 
that the Act gives autonomy to the provinces. If that is so, it is not Governors 
but Ministers who are during their period of office responsible for the wise adminis¬ 
tration of their provinces. Responsible Ministers sensible of their duty could not 
submit to interference in pursuance of thoir daily duty, 

# It does, therefore, appear to me that once more the British Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the oar. I doubt not that they can 
and will impose their will on the people till the latter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it but that cannot be called working provincial autonomy. By 
flouting the majority obtained through the machinery of their creation, they havo in 
plain language ended autonomy which they claim the constitution has given to tho 
provinces. 

The rule, therefore, will now be the rule of the sword, not of the pen nor of 
the indisputable majority. 

Any way that is the only interpretation which, with all the goodwill in the 
world, I can put upon the Government action. Fur, I bolieve in tho cent per oen B 
honesty of my formula whose acceptance might have prevented a crisis and resulted 
in tho natural, orderly and peaceful transference of power from tho bureaucracy to 
tho largest and fullest democracy known to the world. 


Lord Lothian’s Broadcast 

Lord Lothian broadcasting from London on March 29 on the now Indian Constitution 
referred to the ‘las f two days 7 difficulties’. The Governors, ho said, clearly could tot 
undortake uot to use the special powers. I^ord Lothian, however, remarked:— 

That the acuro controversy which had now arisen iu India as to whether the Congress 
should accept office, oould not have been unexpected by anyone who had followed recent 
events. The Congress decision to take office in the terms of the Delhi resolution did 
not mean that the Oongre ■> had abandoned opposition to the constitution or that 
tbere might uot be serious difficulties when Federation was brought into force a yoar 
or two henca—bat it did not mean that a majority recognized that tho policy of 
civil disobedience, of absolute non-cooperation, had exhausted its usefulness and tho 
time had come when if the Congress could assume responsibility tor tho provincial 
Government it must do to, 

‘Personally l am glad, saj'. Lord l.Qthian, ‘that the Congress won this resounding 
victory. It has long been tin largest aud most disciplined party in India and tho 
central foous of its pobticai ure, and it is far better that where it has a muiorilv it 
should assume tho responsibility for Government. 

‘In the last two Jays lumculties have arisen because Provincial Congress leaders 
apparently interpreted the Lieiui resolution to mean that th^y should unt accept nffioa 
until the Governors havo tmdertakcr, not to imp their special powoLfi. Thin tho 
Governors clwuly caml „ o °. n soeoud thoughts Congress leaders will 

take another line. As * a.raa Gaud hi said to me, tin* real need of India is to be 
free to assume response f Vr ; * J‘ vn government. This under tho oonstilutiou 
the majorities in the le t .^UUuu.s u\ too pv,) V .;, K(is WUI auw j 0 

‘The system of respoiaame government is tho most successful system yot dis¬ 
covered and whenever n. nos been put into force it Inis.. ’ ‘ * ' * 

rapid .stages, to fill natounJ seit-gov^rnment. 


led inevitably, and by fairly 
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*Tho correct constitutional course is for the Congress when it has a majority, to 
assume office, formulate its programme of reform and advise Governors that they 
are prepared to assume the responsibility for the consequences of its policy. 

'Then it will be for Governors to decide whether they will accept the advice or 
not and so long as a ministry is prepared to accept the responsibility for the conso- 
auences of its polios it will be most difficult for the Governor not to follow its 
advice—because to reject it might be a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 

‘The**only real alternative to acceptance of office on the lines I have described, is 
to revert to Civil Disobedience and that course leads once more to repression and 
revolution and may lead also to estrangement between Muslim India which is willing 
to assume responsibility and Hindu India which is not. We in Europe know the 
terrible cost of trying to base our programme on revolution and of losing European 
unity bv its division into separate sovereign states. That is by far the greatest 
disaster which could overtake India. ^ 

'Whatever we may think of the constitution, its greatest merit is that it enables 
Hindus and Muslims in 11 provinces to live together as members of a single federation 
and because it is based on a system of responsible government which has worked so 
well in other parts of the British Commonwealth. 1 believe it makes it possible for 
India to attain the ideal of the Congress itself, full national self-government, y 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.’ 

Lord Lothian on Mahatma’* Statement 

Of.serving that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of March 30 regarding Congress 
reasons for refusing office had not the publioity it deserved in Britain, Lord Lotnian 
in a letter to the ‘Times’ cites the statement and writes , 

The statement seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of 
which the system of responsible government works in practice and Oi 
and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governors. 

Responsible government has been the method by which the 
Australian Federation and South Africa and New Zealand each have 
national self-government by constitutional means, often in the 
the opposition both of Governors and the British Government. In every c»e 
Governor or Governor-General was endowed with veto powers and other responsi A 

venture°to D assert that in no oase has a Ministry possessed o f a ®aajority 
the legislature asked, and that it certainly never received any assurance tnat 

Governor would not use his special powers. Yet these Powers ^f 

Id the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance to full self-governmen . 

That is because the issue turns not so much on the legal power as on the 

responsibility— that responsibility Mr. Gandhi once told me himself was India s n.. 

D0 ‘l do not’thbk, therefore, that Mr. Gandhi had hitherto any legitimate ground 
for sayin f¥ that the British Government flouted the majority or failed to give euecc 

“ ate,. C.KmpW.d « the. Bound I.bT. 

Conferenoe and repeatedly proclaimed by Ministers as being the oi lmary practice 
r ' be system of responsible government. . , 

[ an sure that Britisn public opinion hopes and expects that majorities returned 
bv the new electorate will take over responsibility under the constitution for 
Government of their provinces. If Congress leaders take the course 
adopted under responsible government ana without asking for assurances, accept 
office, formulate iheir piactical proposals of reform, pass them into law and aavice 
the Governor that they will find themselves endowed with both power and responsi¬ 
bility for the Government of their provinces, , m _ 

I am sure Jdr. Gandhi will find oy following this step that he will have taken a 
tremendous step towards tba 1 transference of power from the bureaucracy to '.no 
iaigest and fullest democracy known in the world which he hopes to bring about. 

Th« Coiifrea* Communique 

Tbe following communique was issue-j by the All-Imlia Congtess Committee 
office ’— 


the way in 
paragraphs 7 

Canadian and 
attained full 
days against 
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& section of Indian politicians have all on a suddon developed a groat desire 
iha» the (Sngross sCuld P accopt offices. They have filled the ooluoas ol nd.anad 
Anglo-Indian papers to prove to the Congress that the salvation of jlio 
lies' in their acceotine offioe. They are surprised that CongressiRaders are > not 
disturbed or perturbed on the refusal of the Governors to male tlio gentloraaus 
a weement Not only those opposed to offico but even those m favour do not: ® e 
to° bo much bothered about the refusal of the Governors to ■ accede to.the condton 
laid down in tho Congress resolution. These politicians do not 8 ™ 0 01S ' 

even hv tho anoointmont of minority ministries consisting of po tiea caetionanos. 

•i vv thenfoiu ' straightaway conclude *at the Ingres* JV t 

offioe and the Delhi resolution was just an eye-wash, it w M passaa Qomraors 
in tho eves of the public. It was passed merely to cast the ^ ^ ^ , 

for refusing, as they and their advocate say, to cent, act ^ 

GfaVif e?r fr n iend U s do not teem 'inclined to believe that Congress was honest in 

" ^ 5SSK ver a -a:. 

Kiev wero not. fuendlv at the nmo or ru verted by success achieved 

!»*»■ "■» -««*.«*“ ,«?,«?'<” .‘‘"“W 

raltel.se olSce. It tt rati..-. tte IwtWW w™"bre»!'l 

S:“ C 'T,J™“if ra® •!“« » > ;* t S:'en‘«.5ra“TraVet? 
constitutional mean*, the sol# lever for the transfort - 1 . 

SK, ,M«.,rU b "S de.ai.tie* 

SSSnr rs. sj t fSaS»SsB 

- .KS^SS&Ss 

Oever.ore ero mailed by tl.e A-l »• ww , . 

OT’ifJ TSm&i *•» «** - ■**> «*• 

constitution nor its legal implications. , , constitution and its legal inijili- 

j» i « a «wsnass *«%(«<*■ - ■»<■ 


-- ” tninkiue in extra-legal and extra-constitutional con- 

ounstitution, ^“f.^^Ktics democrat aud the mil of the people as expressed by 
copt., in terms » f ic g 7 y join issu6 with a lawyer of any other_ party 

then- vote. A ^ n ^ r ® s stitu ti 0 nal position, but he is not worne. by that. lie be- 
about the *f£“ 1 - d , r aur can give the undertaking asked for, even within the terms 
loves that the r , not mechanically and formally interpreted. He, however, 

of tho cons.i • . arcued otherwise. If the Governor cannot, he must refer tho 

snows that n .' c joak' to those who have power over him pud who in their intor- 
m-rt irton are not handicapped by legal forms but are guided by political consUm- 

t,on | r a tter of fact it is an opeu secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
“v:,.i, the Governors have taken cover, is onl, an eye-wash. They have ‘lieu 
1 u [ tiiair masters in Whitehall. The masters wanted tho Govern ms to take 

omers in>ro , f orins provided by the constitution, sympathy becauso they 

rofngc under leJ s( . prepared to hand over the least little bit of then 

were 0D n|ar representatives. Whitehall therefore directed the Govfonois tu 

P °T nn, 7 heirP 0 UDd of flesh to which they were entitled, in terms of the new 
sue< : ,'P?“ "njh" Mahatma had put the condition deliberately to test the in- 
constitution. - j n power. The possible legal difficulties must have beeu in the 
YVKJL oThis mind. Even if they were not, those must haw !•*«" 

K^mLi,f e Vn his°notice by the Pandits of law of whom .'here is dearth in the ccom :.s 
of The* Congress. He m ust ^ ave satisfied his companions bv hiking them beyi ,.d 
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Tho political 
power to popularly 

reply is an ~ emphatio no, This clear issue is sought to be 
clouded in legal subleties which may deceive moderate minds but do not deceivo 
the Congressmen. 

But, say these politicians, the Congress should have seized the opportunity and 
not allowed it to slip. As if by seizing apparent opportunities the Congress can 
gain any position of real power ! It might have been in office for a few days or a 
few montfis. But that would have been so much time wasted postponing tno ulti¬ 
mate struggle. It would not have been time saved but time lost. 

Our friends still argue that the Congress even in that little while would have 
done something to mitigate tho lot of the peasauts. The Congress however is quite 
f’ontidcut that the little thev could have dono will be dono evou by Chhataris, haos 
and [fed* I vs. Here is the programme of the European group in Bombay. It calls 
itself tho Progressive party ana stands for ‘progress as against Congress. Tue mam 
policy of the party will be to raise tho standard of Jiving of all classes, rural ana 
urban, and to that end they will try to develop the resources of the presidency. 
They say, there is demand for reduction of land revenue which is a justifiable demand. 
Part of tho policy of the party will be to undertake the early revision of sottlomont 
so as equitably to adjust the incident of land revenue, etc. Not to talk of minority 
parties, even if the Governors took up the reins of provincial. Governments, without 
ibis camouflage of minority ministries, they will have to introduce all these mi* 
and moderate reforms which the Congress party would have undertaken but wh 
they may not have been able to carry through because of the special reserve anu 
discretionary powers of the Governors. Therefore ministry or uo ministry the littlo 
good to the masses is guaranteed to them by the fact that they have returned tho 
Congress party in a majority to the legislatures. 

Even then it is held that the Congress has made, a tactical blunder. That time 
alone can prove. Congress however does not believe in mere tactical advantages. It 
knows that the British imperialism that crushes life out of the Indian people cannot 
be dislodgod by mere tactical and temporary advantages. Tactics must therefore ever 
hoid a subordinate place in its programme. . n 

Apart from this if constitutionalism were the only sheet anchor of the Congress 
as it is of some others, it would not allow such little tactical advantanges to sRp by. 
Ihe Councils aro but a part and a minor part of the Congress programme. Iho best 
from it that could be got, namely, the reaching to the masses and rousing them was 
done at the time of the elections. Tho little more that remains will be done by their 
opponents with the sword of the majorities ever hanging over thorn. I he Congress 
could have gone beyond, only if the Governors had been allowed ^by Whiteha 
give the undertaking asked for. As this has not been forthcoming the v. .-ogress 
naturally remains unperturbed. Acceptance of ministries was uot an end in i c 
for Congressmen. ... n _ 

The Congress still has the temerity to believe that real power oan flow to tn- 
people only as tho result of a grim struggle where power is pitched against po war. 
unless of course Imperialism wishes it otherwise. Tho test that it wishes otherwise 
was provided for by the proviso attached to the A. I. C, C. resolution. They navo 
rejected it and thereby rejected the constitutional game of rule by majorities, mo 
only thing left for them is as Gandhiji says, the rule of the sword. 


Statement in the House of Lords 

In the Hnnso of Lords, on the 8th. April, the Marquess of Lothian made & request for 
information as regards tho circumstances in which the leaders of the Congress refused 
to accept office. After requesting for statistical information as regards the elections, ho 
said tlmt it was with surprise that: the people of Britainlhad heard that no agreement 
hud been possible after the first discussion between the Government and the Congress 

ImJ 1 ' ” fl’k .xa tVfirct irnml mon.T raA H A H .. J__ ii.:„ _/^crcralrmnnfmt The til'St 

and i 
prootio 



u ui responsible government. -i - 

vi «..«» —■ the Instrument of Instructions, they did not tio so 

i.u .«iv full knowledge of the way in which tho system worked, .There was odd 
^ markable nealenc* in Mr. GaurihPs statement which bore out that vie*. Mr, uanaQ 
id that it was his hope fuat it would bo possible to arrange for a natural, oiaeriy 
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and poaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and fullost 
democracy of the world. 

Lord Lothian added that he could not invent a better description of responsible 
government than that. If that could be understood in India, it might have the 
deepest effect on the events of the next very important throe or four months. 

Replying to certain criticisms, he said that the Governors had no constitutional 
right or duty to Interfere nntil certain circumstances would arise. The idea that the 
constitution gave Governors wide and irresponsible powers was a complete illusion. 

Replying to the Lahore Tribune's contention that what the Congress leadeis 
wanted was a way out and not an assurance that special powers never would bo 
used in any circumstanoos but only that they would not be used to nullify the 
constitutional activities of Ministers, Lord Lotnian thought that thero was ground 
for ascertaining whether that was the view because that view seemed to open a way 
for a reasonable settlement because there was no intention under the Act ot 
interfering with those activities. 

The second difficulty arose from suspicion or lack of unde r landing between tlio 
Congi . 53 and Britain. They ought to do their best to bridge the misunderstanding 
rather than arguo whethor their view was right or wrong. He thought that the 
problem was in a groat measure psychological and that the basis of understanding 
must ho an explanation rather than a misunderstanding. There was euormous room 
in India for an explanation of a human kind, involving contact between the 
Governors, and even the Viceroy and the peoples of India. He thought that the 
situation was more critical than most people in Britain realized. It was a groat 
opportunity and if it was missed the inevitable logic of the situation must load to 
more difficult situations and once more the emergence of something like a revolu¬ 
tionary situation. 

The Marqutss of Zetland , Secretary of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to make a statement with regard to the present portion 
in India. Ho reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of the Congress 
to accept invitations to form ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorities. He regretted that he was not yet in possession of information to enable 
him to reply to Lord Lothian’s request for statistics with regard to the electorates 
in different provinces, but he proposed to publish the information when received in 
a White Paper. It was sufficient at present to remind tho Hcusu that at Gi* 
conclusion of the eleotions the Congress Party was in a majority in six of tho 
eleven provinces. , _ , . . , „ , 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had taken all along towards 

the Constitution Act that speculation should at once become rife as to tho atUtade 
they would adopt towards tho question, of accepting office, and it was brought to 
his notice at in early stage of the events which followed the elections that a. 
attempt would be made to secure from the Governors, as conditions to acceptance 
of office by tho Congress, certain assurances in regard to tho use by the Govemnr.s 
of their special powers. In these circumstance the Viceroy with his full approval 
iviaimM the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed ho 
hoped they would, to offer to the Congress leaders in the provinces the tulles! 
support possible within the framework of tho constitution, Parliament had imposed 
apou them certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliament they 
could not divest themselves. 

Tho scene shifted to Delhi where on March 18 the Congress Committee adopted 

a resolution which he quoted. Lord Zetland confessed that there seemed to him to 

he a certain ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolution, particularly tho words 
"in regard to their constitutional^activities . In India it was widely assumed iu tho 
piefis and elsewhere that the formula was one which would enable the Congress 
leaders in the provinces to satisfy themselves as regards the altitude of the Gover¬ 
nors towards them without requiring the assurances they could not give and when 
in each of the six provinces m which the Congress were in majority invitations 
'vtjre issued to their leaders b\ the Governors to discuss the formation U ministries 


il was generally supposed that the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It v/a- at this stage that a complete change came ov< v tho scene, \ctmg on 
iicvvu^tionfi from the Congress headquarters, those invited by the Governor In each 
of the six provinces declined to ’ 'cep: office, unless they received thovoiyassm- 

ai.rn Vhi< hit was constitutional!., impossible for the Governors to give. This o\i; 
made clear to thv public in ft series of statements issued by the Governors and by 
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Madras, said in the 1 ®.°“J S 2 ?I “„ f aet j on i ns iia the scope o£ provincial auto- 
should be given the fullest freedom ^ omnmant of Iadia Ac t, and that, while we 
uomy, said to be given. undl 0 ^ it)iiitJ for the Government of the province, 

remain in office and undertakei thei respo uso ;itiv SJ) 0 C j a i powers of inter¬ 

ns Excellency should a Jf“ re 5®;* at 0 f^Ministers. I regret to say that beyond o 
ference or set aside the adv tt-.q Ev C(J it£Q 0 y rdfuaod to assist me with 

general offer or informal. 3 1 had, therefore, no option 

bSt toS 5 & my inability fotake office under the conditions and respectfully decline 

the invitation to form a ministry.’ surmising statement was issued 

That was the position when, on March 30. a■ «W ar |2£2| to bo the sole author 

sc-fiss assart«*» 

SSS’^S&vS? 5 - sz&4- 

C T“&»““ IS. ;y ja 

jEJSffSffe%T£&** that* Governor would be 
pledging himself in'advance noi. to use his special R° a ® r *‘ ai , ad t0 be explicable only 

P ir.Wdhi's statement was so astMishingthaMt^app^ the instrument of 

on the assumption that e'^er he had neve ^ Qr that> it he had done so, lie 
Instructions or tha report of th& statement, the provisions embodied in 

had completely forgotten, when ^ made h.s^statement^ ^ , q ^ It 

those documents respecting -P-- have made such a statement in tha. 

Js-SS to ■*** aty stat0meat maao bs 

Mr, Gandhi as necessarily ronect. rem ove tha misapprehension, that he 

That being so, it was de ® ira .V le ’ ° b f® ty of doubt, that the demand made of the 
should make it clear, .^rt^'f^amendmeut of the Constitution, they could not 
Governors was one which, without an ameuu riiaps to consider some cou- 

posaibly accept. Tho simplest way J| arise ii t’.e assurances asked for were 

crete examples of the position whicn mig 2 Q j j.j 10 ^ct, certain special 

given. ^ s“ ould be ? ema ^ r ° d ,h h n a Kownw «mon?th»® being the obligation to 
LpooeftUitlee ware r e ^i«ri2ee wd"in »o far » *»>> '«* 

3EKESss,“srsiu v« v*** •* “* 

u.’SS.'fflSwliKK.. ” P “«v s »< *“» °< ins, ' u “ ,o “' 

’"oSeSS^ M “ 1 r* : *•*. 1,105 s " p C’ 5 K SoHo2“ , fh!S‘<E 

„ .mvinco in whiol, the Hindus were m * “*1°"?’ aa J ( ion wbfch would hide the 

•ers ^SmS^SA’&s sat ,”f *tk s 

' in Hmdisin the other. Their action would clearly come within the wmgw 
1 ' mnla foi such a measure would be within the Iega competen •- ha described 
Uth. legislature to .haul: and it c.»l ftjSTT« US** 
' liiher than constitutional activity on the part of thd jimtsur . Cuu-ritatioa 
nc t i was realized that such action would be poeeib e w, h n the wu 
Sat Fiirliameut inserted the safeguards provided for by the imponuou v 

'•Talh"S°.U* toSSSatai*, it m *m tto> 18. Wj" g&g*3. 
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Governor would bo bound to exercise his individual judgment as to the notion to be 
axon, But if lie had given the assurance which the Congress demanded, he would 
_? ! 0D f e f. e ,^ eo exercise his individual judgment, beoause he would have 
pledged himse.i not to set aside the advice of his Ministers, and he would bo dis- 
abJed. therefore, from discharging the duties specifically imposed upon him. He 
hoped that lie had made it clear by his simple example that Governors could not 
give within the framework of the constitution, the assurance which was asked for, 
ana that Mr. Gandhi was in error in asserting that they could. But he could add 
that, even if the constitution admitted of a pledge of this kind being given, the 
giving of it would have involved a grave breach of faith with the minorities and 
others in India ; who were promised the measure of protection against the arbitrary 
rule of the majority afforded by the special responsibilities of the Governors and by 
the powers conferred on them of making the safeguards effective. 

Opinions might differ as to the extent of and the necessity for such safeguards, 
but it could not be doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached the 
utmost importance to them. It was an Indian newspaper which compared the Con¬ 
gress demand for non-interference by Governors to incendiaries demanding the 
assurance that fire-engines would not be used to put out the confutation whicl 
they had started. 

Lord Zetland expressed profound regret at the refusal by the majority to accept 
office. In those provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Proviuce, 
Sind and Assam—where the Congress were not in a majority, ministries had been 
formed and were now functioning. In provinces where the Congress were in a 
majority minority ministries had been formed. He could not refrain from giving 
expression to his appreciation, which he felt sure, must be felt in ail quaiters of 
the House, of the public spirit which had been shown by the members of these 
ministries in undertaking what must quite obviously be a difficult and distasteful task. 
Uiey might well applaud not only tbeir public spirit but also the sense of the ri?al ■ 
ties of the situation which they had displayed, and offer to them their good wishes 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. He had noticed suggestions to the effect 
that the appointment of such ministries was unconstitutional. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wore altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggestion, The Act con¬ 
tained the mandatory requirement that there shall be a Council of Minsters to aid 
and devise the Governor in the exercise of his functions.’ That makes ministers an 
indispensable part of the machinery for carrying on provincial government u idui 
Part III of the Act ; and it is further provided that the functions of the Governor 
respecting the choosing of his ministers should be exercised by him in his discretion. 

It was true that the assumption underlying the Aot was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed should, if possible, be selected from persons who commanded a 
majority in the legislature ; and that this should be so necessitated by the fact that 
without support from such a majority no ministry could count upon obtaining Irom 
the legislature its esseutial legislation and the supply necessary for carrying on the 
government. Accordingly, paragraph 7 of the Instrument of Instructions has enjoined 
on the governor to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in a manner 
which would ensure that they would have such support in the legislature. But thi: 
injunction in the Instructions was necessarily not a hard and fast one. The wording 
was purposely chosen, so as to make allowance for the circumstances in which a 
rigid injunction might ^ have been impossible to carry out. Hence the expression, 
l use his best endeavour. 

The King’s Government must be carried od, and if the situation was such that 
the representatives of tho majority party i Q the legislature had refused to accept 
office, it was unquestionably open to the Governor to invite other persons to form ix 
Council of Ministers for the puipose of enabling tho King’s Government to be carried 
on under tho Aot, and it such persons accepted the Governor’s invitation, tb.ro \*aa 
nothing in the Act which rendered their actiou or that of the Governor either 
unconstitutional or illegal. 

It had also been suggested that tue \ ioeroy should send for Mr. Gandhi in the 
hope, presumably, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards office-acceptance 
which at his instance, the Congress had taken up. Lord Zetland couIumm.I he 
found it difficult to see what purpose would be served by such uu action. 
That was ft question of Government in the provinces under a system of pioviooiul 
autonomy, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxation of cuutro! by the 
Centre ; and, as he had already evplained, the Qoyurnor iu each of the six province* 
bad already taken the initiative by sending for the leading Congressman and in- 
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viting them to take office. It was Congressmen who declined the offer, and on’ess 
they wished to modify the altitude which they had taken up, there was obviously 
for the present no more to be said. . 

On the other hand, if their decision had been due to a genuino misunderstanding 
of the constitutional position of the Governors, and if Mr. Gandhi or anyone else 
representing the Congress, recognizing now the real constitutional position as he uad 
endeavoured to explain, was to express a desire, in these altered circumstances, to 
see the Viceroy, be little doubted that the Viceroy would approach the request with 
every desire to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provincial 
representatives of the Congress in the matter actually was. But it was clearly for 
those who had been under a misapprehension, if such be the case, to say so. 

As regaids the future, that would depend on the attitude of the legislatures the 
Act required that they should be summoned not later than six months from the date 
of the coming into operation of the Constitution, It might be that the policy of the 
minority Governments would meet with the approval of the legislatures. Jf so, well 
and good. If, on the other hand, it did not, it would be open to the legislatures to 
express their disapproval in the reoognized way. It would then be open to the 
majority, in accordance with the universally accepted practice under the system ot 
responsible self-government, to form a Ministry and to accept the responsibility ior 
their action in displacing those who were in office. , 

Proceeding, Lord Ze land said that Lord Lothian, in a letter to the Times 
April 0, had stressed the magnitude of the opportunities which were now open 
public men in India, if only they were willing to make use of them ; and it waa 
aurely iittlo less than a tragedy that they should fail to do so and should, at tie ver, 
outset, place a siumbliug block in the way of orderly and constitutional progress 
which, h^ believed, the vast majority of tliitking men in India desired. 

Lord Zetland said in conclusion that there should be no misunderstanding as to 
what he was now saying. The reserve powers were an integral part of the Consti¬ 
tution and could not be abrogated except by Parliament itself, aad the Governors 
could not treat the Congress as a privileged body, exempt from the provisions ot 
the Constitution by which all other parties were bound. On hisipart, be 
repeated what hau been said on many occasions, both by Bn ’ 

others, Damely, that there was no reason why the reserve powers of the Cover 
should evtr come into play. Whether they did or not must depend upon the policy 
•ad the action of the Ministers themselves, and it was in that i»pint oordwl 
operation and sympathetic understanding of the position of the Miiiisto 
Act would be administered. , . in 

Lord tnetl said that they ought to faoe the situation as quickly as poatbl) -- 
(he hope that they might do something to solve the difficulties. 
principles emerged on which their judgment must finally rest. He agieed 
Governors ouuld not swear away from their responsibilities under the constnui 
and added : ‘All of ue would accept that immediately and l personally do not aamiit 
the method of asking a Governor to do what it must have boon known before uu 
he could not do and had no power to do. I can not feel that a constitution o. 

Biagh tude could bo fnuuguarated by a process of political manoeuvre. On the o a r 
Liui< let ns understand what the difficulties are. Whilst I believe the Governot 
mast be treated fairly, I also want to see treated fairly the Indian people and u- 
difficulties they have to moot.’ . . 

Continuing. Lord feaell said : ‘Speaking for myself and the party it ha.> f 
been our hope and belief that the Indian people instead of despondence wouid loyany 
agree to wurk the constitution as far as it went and in the minority report wo 
have specifically made that plea. ; . . 

Lord Snell added that the Labour party occupied the sam9 position to-uav out 
the question aruiu as lo what should be done in the difficulties with wbfuh may 
were faced. The difficulties had to be surmounted in some way very quickly, n* 
confessed lie was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetland offered so little eooour- 
agamout on the positive si lo of the question and that his suggestions were «'* 
vivid enough to captuio the imagination of the Indian people. Lord Snell dio uo 
believe that a stiff corriietitudo of that kind was appropriate to the difficulties tii.v 
hud to face. Merely to say : “here is the constitution ; take it or leave 
not help us to bridge the gulf wlmh has arisen. We have-to remember the poapj® 
vvrth whom wu are dealing-people possessing great prido who are easily 4,u ' 
and even more easily hurt and they arc apt to take at the faoe value a & 00 * 1 ?; £ 
admonitions addressed to them. Jt is very well *jr his Majesty 9 Ooveronwn 
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flive stem and lofty advice to members of the Laboar party. We listen to them 
patiently. We bleed unler stripe 3 given to ns bat we get aooustomed to them. 
We know his Majesty’s Government and though wo are afflicted, we pick up and 
start on our work as though nothing had happened. I caaaot help feeling that this 
is what the Indian people should do’. 

Lord Snell, added that the Government should remember that, this disaffection 
went far outside the ranks of the Congress. People like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from what was proposed without having some real understanding bahind 
them. He asked them to consider the psychology of the Indian people. They con¬ 
fessedly wore disappointed with tho Aot. They saw reservation afi *r reservation 
piled up, and on tho other hand, there were almost no premises for the future. 
The words ‘Dominion Status’ were too horrid to be used. If the Government had 
been bold enough to say frankly and openly ‘at the end of all this, s<jme time or 
other, but oannot say just now when * it will mean full Dominion Sutns, tho 
Indian people would have taken it and had beeu satisfied wich it and had accepted 
the details as on the way to Dominion Status, but in fact, the Government had done 
very little to reassure thorn and the present attitude of the .Indian poopie towards 
the Aot was a measure of their distrust. ‘In our work with each other we livo 
mostly by faith and behind it all we havo a living faith in tho docency ef other 
fellows. That is what we have to develop in India itself. 

Lord Snell did not feul that it was a question of language hecauso Mr. Ganlhi 
knew the English language as well as they did. It Swas'lack of knowledge with 
regard to bow democratic processes worked. He asked Indian leaders to nlbct 
upon the point that democracy by its very nature was difficult to work. It was 
easy for dictators bat when thoy hail to take the whole people with thrra tho 
process was slower aud more difficult. He felt as one who on the Round Labie 
Conference and on the Joint Select Committee with his 1 colleagues did what they 
could to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the Indian poopie, that they had some right 
to ask them to accept their experience as a reasonable basis on which they could 
work. On the other hand concession could not be all on one side. The Givemr.en 
had got to try to build a bridge between these two peonies and he felt the ^ iceroy 
oould do much. Nobolv knew better than he the difficulties ‘involved in shaping 
the Act. He did not ask the Viceroy publicly to invite Mr. Gandhi to come ami 
300 him, Tilings had not to ho done that way, but the Viceroy could lomove tne 
misapprehension and clear away some foars. He oonld perhaps give some kina of 
general assurance and that all would be helpful. 7 

Nobody knew better the psyoholocy of the Indian people than Lo d Ze 
3 Government was really well-equipped at present to undertake WOlk that m gnt 

‘We do not want to say anything about 
it oloar in our minority report that the 


(he Government was really well-equipped 
bo fruitful beyond all their expectation-?, 
the reservations, except that we rnado 
success of provincial Governments would 
has not to be exercised. We consider 
lrnist lie a.!-.junto but should essentially 
wboro a break-down threatens and 


not 


be shown just in so far ns such power 
that the powers given to the Governors 
be emergency powers, to be used only 
to be part of the ordinary operation of 


government Surely some assurance of that kind, if convoyed m the Indian poopie. 
would be helpful at present. I hope the Indian people will think again and see if 
they cannot arrive at some understanding with regard to the working of this Act. 

herd finell concluded that he did not think it sufficient that explanations 
should bo given by the Government or that books should he placed on 

Indian libraries. He believed that what was needed in India, more than all 
o!r° was that the people who were accustomed to work the dom loratic 

machinery in their own country and who knew its frustrations as well as its ndvan- 
ta r es should bo able to oorne in personal contact with the Indian people end give 
them assurances they ought to have. The Indian people take upon thcm^eWea a 
un-enviable responsibility, and will not be forgiven by the future £ou mat ions t 
Indian people if they do not work this Constitution for 1 what it is worth while, at 
tho same time, hoping for its future enlargement. In that work of pacification onr 
party will he privileged to give any assistance we can. 

lord ft'inkeiUour said that- lie did not see that either Lord 1 Zetland or the \iooroy 
could have acred otherwise than they did, nod that, so long '*> they resolutely main¬ 
tain and asserted tho Constitution with the powers it s«dl f?uv« them, he buhovoJ 
and hoped that they would have the support even of those who wore most bmorh 
opposed to tho Act. 

The debate olosede 
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Tn the House of Commons, on the same day, Major C. B. Attlee (Lab.) by a 
private nofioe, asked Mr. /?. A. Butler , Under-Secretary of State for India, if he 
had any statement to make on the situation in India. Mr. Butler replied 

4 I explained the main facts of the situation in India in my answer to Mr. Morgan 
.Tones (Lab) on Tuesday. They are briefly that in each of the six provinces where 
the Congress has obtained a majority in the legislature, the Governors took the 

correct constitutional course of approaching the first leader of the majority party and 

Qvited him to form a Ministry. These invitations were, however, declined, the 
reason for the refusal being that the Governors were unable to give an undertaking, 

which was demanded as a condition of forming Ministries, that they should promise 

then and there that they would not use their special powers conferred upon them 
by the Act. 

M feel sure that no doubt will be felt in any quarter of the House that it was 
impossible for any Governor to give tho undertaking sought from him (Cheers.) Had 
he done so, he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities specially 
placel upon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrument of Instruction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored the plodges given to the minorities and others. 
It is, of course, possible that the provincial Congress leaders, in making this demand 
were not conscious of its effect and implications and that there existed such^mis- 
understandings as were disclosed by Mr. Gandhi’s statement issued on Marco ou, 
which have been the causo of so much confusion both here and in India. 

‘If that is the position and if Mr. Gandhi*, or anyone else, representing the Con¬ 
gress and recognizing the real constitutional position as it has nov been explained 
were to express his desire in these altered circumstances to see His Excellency too 
Viceroy, I have little doubt that His Excellency would be most willing to approach 
anv such request with every deBire to reach an understanding as to what tho position 
of provincial representatives of the Congress really is. Meanwhile, the kings Govern¬ 
ment is being carried on in these six provinces by Ministers, whose public-spirited 
aotion in assuming the responsibility in the most difficult circumstances the House 
will wish fully to recognize. (Cheers). 



are, mat iurujm lirjoiuci» i 
fives of the majority party in the six provinces in question to reconsidor their rofu.J 
to assume responsibility, which their return by their constituents as h. major. , 
party in the legislatures has imposed upon them, and that they will • ■ < - . K 
reallae the magnitude of tho opportunities available to them. If they cio so, uk,\ 
may be confident, as they have already been assured, that they can depend upon 
most cordial co-operation and support from the Governors. 


Mahatma’s Arbitration Proposals 

Lord Lothian's Reply 

Mahatma Qandhi'e suggession of arbitration envoked a reply from Lori Lothian in 
a letter to tho ‘Times' on the 12th. April in which after remarking that Mr. Gandhi 
coaiteously commented on his letter to the Times’ of April 6, tho writer says, Ttfscems 
eh \i that "after many years of imprisonment and repression as a result of their policy 
of civil disobedience tho Congress want to be assured that where they have majorities 
thev will be allowed to assume tho responsibility of Government in the provinces 
wit bout constant interference by the Governors with what their Delhi resolution calls 
thoir “constitutional activitiesTnat surely is a matter which can bo cleared up 
by ft little common sense and some human personal contacts. 

Lord Loti ian describes Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal of arbitration as a ‘helpful 
suggestion’ but draws attention to the difficulty in that and asks, ‘Would th* arbitra- 
tora also be asked to duoide what ac ivities of the Ministers were “constitutional 
activities” ? If tho arbitrators said die Governors coaid constitutionally give the 
assurance whioh the Congross Committee ask, would not the minorites m each pro¬ 
vince protest vehemently against their giving this promise and would not such an 
undertaking conflict with the basic principle of constitutional democracy, namely, that 
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neither the party in tho majority nor tho Govornor should bo able to exercise arbi¬ 
trary power without appeal to anybody, 

‘L am inclined to think that tho real key to the solution lio3 in tho recognition 
that under a system of responsible government the ultimate decision agaiust abuse of 
power comes to rost with the electorate. It is quite clear that ordinarily tho Gover¬ 
nor has no right under tho constitution to _ iutorfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers. He is bound to act on thoir advice. That right only arises iu oases where 
he considers his special responsibilities become involved. Lord Zetland speaking in 
tho House of Lords last week with perfect constitutional correctitudo said th;.t while 
in such cases “the Governor would bo bound to exerciso his individual judgment on 
the action to bo taken, it does not follow that because he was oxoreising lud.viuual 
judgment he would differ from the advice tendered him by bis JIinisto.M. He mig 1 
or might not”. That, of course, is tho central point. Tho discretion which the Go¬ 
vernor has to exercise is whether his special responsibility will bo bettor discharged 
by accepting or rejecting tho adviee of his ministry when attompts at an agreement 
fades 

‘His decision, as all past history shows, largely depends on whether tho majority 
in th« 1 ■ dslaturo is united and resolute and whether it can count on tho support ot 
tho electorate in tho event of dissolution. If it is, the Governor has usually deoiled 
not to provoke a constitutional crisis from which there is no solution save tho sus¬ 
pension of tho normal functioning of the constitution. That is why responsible go¬ 
vernment has always Jed to self-government. If ou the other hand tho Ministry is 
pursuing a policy which raises vehement opposition to tho point of imperilling the 
peace and tranquillity of tho rights of the minorities, it is tight that tuo fust remedy 
in the hands of the Governor should bo to refer tho matter to the electorate. I bat 
is a true safegnard for democracy itself. Is it not the most promising w oil 
of the present difficulty to recognize that once responsible government is m being, 
the ultimate “arbitration” will almost inevitably be exercised by the doctorate . 


Mahatma’s Reply to Lord Zetland 

Mahatma Gandhi issuod the following statement on the 10th. April in leyly * 

»I/ird Lothian’s letter to tho ‘Times’ and Lord Zetland's statement .a Pan-ament: - 
I have read Lord Lothian’s appeal to me with tho respect it deserves. 1 have 

a - vid rooolfection of The talks with him, among other fremds. The provincial 
a ,mu reooiittuuu ui n .,i:i [0 w w t the present constitution is 

/'; )S G „ give Lord^ZotiwiVa elttl-o at" statement confirms mv view and Ik 
i’h if. rsal suspicion of British statesmen’s intentions. So long ss thov wish to 

i 1 ... * Li m ner ii! i r. 1 1 c designs, India which the Congress represents will cover 

bolster up th# ™!^ r '' '[ b „,- 0 B v0 n (leindship with Britain, not will, uapenuliitio 

reconcile itself *them. believe ^ U)e udvurDm(mt o, India Act and 

explo.Lciu | Committee’s report. 

^i-catci y l V’ r ; : ; ( v . , ».» Gopt my resolution of conditional acocutanoe of 

AinSi JS^ELid . n ' ' Wanes of lawyers among Congressmen that tho Govern*! 

M rive th-; • '■ 'rauco without the infringement of tho A t I do no!, 

i’vi.ir.. t >;r -- -A Hoare’s past declarations to support mo. If, there* 

(uorciore, ma( j e t { 10 statement which I aver having heard him 

. I t his 1 .um.*r without argument. The dismal fact stares India in tho 
la-e ihat ih" British si* u\ impose-an Act ou India against her doctarei wishes. 

' ) i'-M. of leaving its interpretation to impartial tribunals, imposo their 

/Vm hWVud call this transaction autonomy. Lawyers—Mussulman, Farsi and 
♦fPrliK-whom the Government have hitherto honoured with then patronage declare 
, 7 1 > Qyy^rnoi’S can without infringement give tho required assurance. I regard 

u ii*Hli H-.smen’s interpretation as non-judicial, arbitrary and interest-. 1. At 
j]!* r0 time 1 ivognise that other lawyers give an interpretation favourable to 

fi-. , P i i: j I MO , . , f 

r I invite them to appoint an arbitration tribunal of threo judges, of 

i * **‘V irill be itMiOintf-i by tho Congress, another by the British Government 
1 * . . 7. tho :wn to Mfitioint tho third to decide whether it is competent for tho 

wii ) p vro • t j m required asauranoos describe! by me, and eifioe tin legMiiy of 

vji>7t\fi0 l ’ » . , . j, ;l6 bcun questioned, I refer that question also to tho proposed 

: P Ui ei - Vis i precedent hi' such * course, If they would accept ro> proposal 
TS&Stt to do likowis*. !,w w word of my 
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statement. I want tho right to prevail. There is here no question of diplomacy 
with India. It is a question of life and death. Office will be accepted, not other- 
i6e. It, therefore, pains me to find Lord Zetland playing upon the old familiar tuno 
of divide and role, 

The Congress cannot exist for two days if it disregards the interest of the minor¬ 
ities. It cannot bring about mass rule by dividing India into factions. The Congress 
ministries, if they ever come into existence, will dig their own graves without tho 
Governor’s safeguards tho moment they trample upon the rights of the minorities or 
resort to injustice otherwise. I regret to have to say it, but to be true I must say 
that Lord Zetland’s speech is that of one who is conscious of his sword rather than 
of his right. His Lordship is again misleading when he says that the Congress 
wants to bo treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majority like the Congress would want the gentlemanly assurance that 
tho Congress ha9 asked for. 


Mahatma’s Telegraph to the “Times” 

Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to .the Times Jfrom Wardha -on the 14th April as 
follows 

•I have carefully real the 'Times' comment on my statement. It seems to beg 
the question when it invites the Congress to test bona ftdes by taking office uncon¬ 
ditionally. My advice to the Congress has always been that office acceptance will 
he a fata! blunder without a previous understanding regarding the safeguards within 
the Governor’s discretion. , 

Tu the teeth of first class legal opinion to the contrary, I regard Lord Zetland s 
interpretation as nnauoeptablo. Tne refasal to submit his interpretation to an exami¬ 
nation by a legal tribunal, will raise a strong presumption that the British Govern¬ 
ment has no intention of dealing fairly by the majority party whose advanced 
programme they dislike. 

prefer an honourable deadlock to dishonourable daily scones between the Con¬ 
gressmen and the Governors. For, ia the sense tho British Government mean, the 
working of the Act by the Congress seems impossible. It is, therefore, for the 
British Government to show to the Congress by every means open within their 
Constitution that tho Congress can advance towards its goal even by taking office. 

I wish every one concerned to believe me that with me there is no question 
whatsoever of false prestige. My function is that of a meditator between the Con¬ 
gress aod the Government which, unlike many Congressmen, L believe to be capaoio 
of being converted under moral pressure as it is being coeroed under physical 
pressure. 

After the above prepared telegraphio summary, Lord Lothian’s reasoned letter to 
ihe Times was placed in my hands. His argument is based on an assumed position 
to which India is an utter stranger. One sees not the slightest regard for tne 
majority view. 1 regret, therefore, that his letter calls for no alteration in my 
opinion as stated above. 

Mahatma’s Reply to Foreign Press Interviewer 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to several questions of a foreign press corres- 
ponlent clarifying the Congress standpoint said -‘Under the ’ assurance that I 
\)fk\ o • mtemplated I have not envisaged a reduction of those rights which are 

guaranteed by tho Act itself whilst "he Act remains in force. I want an absolutely 

honourable understanding which is iacapablo of double interpretation by honourable 
parties.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi added, ‘What I want before Congressmen acoept offioe is the 
assurance which I Btill hold is within the power of Governors. The assurance con- 
templuftfR nou-intorference and not non-dismissal {of Cabinet) 

Mahatma Gandhi declared: But if Governors are responsible, Ministers 
who are worth thoir salt are surely still more responsible for peace and tranquillity. 

w Thnre is one thing, however, if I were a Congress Minister l could 

not be willingly responsible to—I mean tho righLs of the services. By that 
ono guarantee, in noy opinion, tho framers of tho Act have reduced au'onomy to a 
faroob 
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Concluding Mahatma Gandhi says that if the assurance is given, ‘Ministers even 
acting within the constitution, can compel a repeal of the Act and hasten 
the day of the meeting of a constituent Assembly whose act will be accepted by 
the British people, unless they want to govern India by the naked sword 1 . 



Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 


In the House of Commons, on the 26th. April, Mr. Butler replying to Mr. Tlioma.. 
Williams said that the proposal for an arbitration tribunal had been considered 
by the Government. ‘They are unable to accept the suggestion, that it is for suoh 
tribunal to deoide whether the Governor can or cannot consistently with the A t 2 nd 
his instructions divest himself of the duties imposed upon him m specific terras by 
Parliament through those documents’. 

Mr. Butler continued : If on the other hand the Congress resolution was not 
intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 
this fact is the author of the resolution himself. The Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Conference has already been indicated. I observed from the recent state¬ 
ment made as regards the intention of the Congress resolution that the main appro- 
heusiou appears to be lest the Governors should use special powers for detailed 
interference in administration. Let.me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of countenancing the use of special powers for other than purposes 
wharefor Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the 
Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities 
should trench upon the wide powers which was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of the ministries and which it is our desire that they should use in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated. 

Mr. Butler’s statement was in reply to two questions by Mr. Thomas Williams. 
The first enquired the attitude of the Government on the proposal that the viceroy 
should take the initiative for arranging a conference with Mahatma Gandhi or othoi 
Congress representatives. The second enquirod of the Government s attitude as rcgardB 
Mahatma Gandhi's proposal to appoint an arbitral tribunal. 


Mr. Williams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests of peace and 
good government of India if such misunderstanding could be removed on the spot. 
Mr Butler replied that he had already indicated the general opinion of the Oovern- 
raent. If Mr. Gandhi or any other leader wishes to make a request to the \ u eroy 
we shall give it consideration. 

Mr Pethick-Lawience suggested that the government might go a little further, 
Mr Butler answered that he had already indicated the Government’s attitude 

The Duchess of Atholl asked : Was there some misunderstanding on Ir. Gandhi r 
ijfpt because he had not read the Government of India Act ? 

• Vr r u u tler replied he thought the latter statement was perfectly true. 

Mr’ Graham White asked whether the Government had considered Mr. Oandhi'a 


latest pronouncement. . . , 

Mr. Butler repeated that only the original 

tion to state its meaning. 


author of the resolution was in a poat- 


Congress Working Committee on Deadlock 

The Congress Working Committee adopted the following resolution on the consti- 
tutionnl deadlock after 2a hours’ deliberations during the last three days from the 
20th. to 28 th. April 

l The Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that leaders of Cbi- 
crefi s parliamentary parties in the provinces took in pursuance of the resolution of 
: 1 , a t C. C. of March lo, on being invited by Governors in their respective pro- 
‘ to help them in the formation of Ministries. 

•fn view of the fact that it is contended by British Ministers that it is not con- 
for Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give assurance required by 
FhTTwress for enabling Congress leaders to form ministries, th* Committee wishes 
; lt dear that the resolution of the A. I. C. C. did not contemplate inj 

_ of the Act for the purpose of required assurances. 

,-n wl forking Committee, moreover, is advised by eraineut jurists that 
assurances can be given strictly within the constitution. 


suoh 
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‘The Working Committee considers that pronouncements of policy of British Go¬ 
vernment made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress attitude 

‘Further tho manner and setting in which such pronouncements have been made 
are discourteous to the Congress. 

l The past record of the British Government as well as its present attitude show 
that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, popular Miaistois will 
bo unable to function properly and without irritating interference.. 

'The assurances do not contemplate abrogation of tho right of tho Governor to 
dismiss the Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly when serious differences 
of opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this committee has 
grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor with 
the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead the Governors 
taking tho responsibility of dismissing them/ 


Statement in the House of Lords 

[n the House of Lords, on the 6th. May, Lord Snell asked if it was not tho opinion 
of the Government that tho misunderstanding, which seemed to stand in the way of the 
majority party in a number of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
ot I discussion betwoon Mahatma Gandhi and tho Viceroy. He said that a9 they wati hed 
from day to day tho news from India, most of them wished that they could be 
present on the spot with an opportunity of trying to persuade the people of both 
bides of the controversy to do something te bridge tho gulf dividing the peoplo of 
India and the Government. 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that the difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
dua, for the most part, to a clash of temperaments rather than to substantial mate¬ 
rial barriers. On one side they appeared to have emotional resentment against the 
barriers that the Indian leaders think had been erected. Their difficulty might bo 
ono of tone rather thua of real substance. On the other hand, they had the Govern¬ 
ment while allowing all the difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner. 
A little more grace in phrasing and more sympathetic understanding of the Indian 
people might have had an altogether different result. In any case, they had growing 
impatience in which tho prospects of a real sattlement were in danger. Therefore, 
th time had come when they should ask both sides to make another effort in the 
taek of an agreement. 

Lord Snell added that he specially asked the Government to try to remoyo any 
misgivings that might exist. He did not personally regard Mahatma Gandhi as au 
entirely tactless negotiator. On the other hand, he did appear to have been genuine¬ 
ly surprised that his words had not moaut the same thing to the Indian Govern- 
idoiii. and the India office a9 they had meant in his own mind. If that were so, 
then both sides might, in this crisis, bend a little and try once more to secure a 
Battlement. 

Lord Snell especially appealed to the Government to make a geatura of willing¬ 
ness to remove any misapprehensions, and to give the leaders of the Congress 
Party any assurance possible that the reserve powers of the Governors would not 
he used unnecessarily and that the will of tho Legislature and Miuisters would 
prevail in everything that was for their rightful decision within the provisions of 
ilie Government of India Act. He specially urged this because lie did not want to 
let things drift until it was too late. Every week's delay sharpened the tempers 
,uid increased both dangers and difficulties. 

Lord Suell proceeded that the most immediate need was to give the people of 
India an assurance that their wishes and work would not be continuously thwa r ted 
either by the Government of India or by the Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the lenders of the peoplo of India to try out this great experiment and not to lead 
the people of India into the mere wilderness of barren negation. IIo added that ho 
should like to express to the Indian people his sincere belief that the British people 
would not tolerate the Governors needlessly thwarting their wishes or harassing the 
Ministers in their work. 

Lord Snell also expressed the belief th, t the Governors of tho province would 
desire to win the trust and friendship to those among whom they worked. Their 
dearest wish would bo to return to tnoir own country at the end of their service 
with a record of reserved powers entirely unused. He mentioned tho name of 
Muhatnm Gandhi in connection with* the question but that included u desire that 
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Government should avail itself of any other helpful method of contaot and anpease- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury opined that the wisest courso to pursue was not to try to inter¬ 
fere with the administration of the Act. Let both sides In India be as conciliatory 
as possible but it would be a groat pity if it was through that the Governors 
powers were unimportant and insignificant. 

Lord Lloyd disagreed that the difficulties were due to a clash in temporaments. 
He said that the Congress attitude was one of resolute hostility to the whole spirit 
of the conception of the Act, which should not be forgotten in considering whether 
there could i>e auy useful approach in the present difficulties. Lord Lloyd believed 
that there were some very aole loaders in the Congress who, if the Government 
did^ not interfere, might itself split from tho Extremists and there might bo an 

oasier solution of the difficulty than some people had supposed. 

Lord Gainford hoped that Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, would 
indicate to the Indian population the conciliatory attitude of the Government in 
trying to offeot a settlement. . . 

The Marquess of Zetlad replying to Lord Snell’s question said : lhe snggestion 
seems to rest on the assumption that as a result of discuasion between tho viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, a short ana simple formula—an alternative to Mr. Gapdhl s—could 
be discovered to regulate the manner in which the Governors will exercise reaorvod 
powers. I need not repeat what l said in reply to the question by Lord Lothian m 
regards tho impossibility of Governors divesting themselves of the obligations 
imposed by the Act, bufcl feel bound to call attention to a fuithor difficulty in 
the way of any such ^aneral assurance ns It is suggested the Governors might give, 
namely, that it would inevitably lead to differences in interpretation in particular 
cases and consequently charges of breach of faith. . 

‘If a quasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate varied and changing 
relationships between the Governor and the Ministry, it would have been embodied 
in the Act. It was just beoause thero was no such formula that it was empbasiisd 
again In the course of disoussions preceding the Bill that it would be of the first 
importance for its suocess. It is here that such unfortunate misunderstandings have 
arisen. In soma quarters a great deal more has been read into that part oi tne Act 
which imposes certain obligations upon tho Governor than It aotnally contains. 

Ur, rrtnnnf- nrnnonnooment the Contfrosg deolared that the past record 



mToK k n ow "so me thTn g"of'the 7nte ntiona of tho.' who framed 
,l„ ,, .ho snir.t in which It w»is eonopiwed. 

th it not be aupposed that tho Held of Government may be divid'd into 

two potato wbloh th» Governor and Ministry op ovate separately at the .nak of 
, U) , < h t w m 3mb The essanoo of the now constitution IB that the tnifijatiV# 
and TPspiinKibilitv for the whole government of the provinoe, though in form vaetiag 
\n thA Governor passes to the Ministry as soon as it takes offioe, It will be th§ 
Dnvprnrtr’fl duty to help the Ministers In their task in every way, particularly by bii 
political experience or administrative knowledge. 

r ‘The reserved powers of which so ranoh is made by the Congress, will noi 
nnrmallv be in operation ; indeed, they only come into the picture if he consider* 
that the carefully limited special responsibilities laid upon him by the Act and 
imu “seed upon nim by the Instrument of Instructions are mvolod, bat even if 
rt'i/ifttinn of their use aoos arise—here is emphasised the spirit in which It i 
intended that the constitution should bo worked—it would be altogether wroag 
gasume that the Governor would immediately set himself ifl open opposition 
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oould ho in his turn rely upon receiving the sympathetic consideration of his 
Ministers for a difficulty in his own position which may be or could be met by 
some modification of their proposals that would not materially affect the Ministry’s 
programme. 

In any case, discussion of the matter between men working together for a com¬ 
mon purpose is likely at least to secaro that points of difference between them are 
narrowed. It will then be for each, having regard to the interests of the province 
os a wholo, to consider whether points of difference so narrowed and defined, justify 
a break in the fruitful relationship. It will doubtless be too much to hope that 
occasions will never arise in which neither side can with good conscience give way. 
But if my picture of the working of Government under the Act is true and if the 
idations between the Governor and his Ministry are those of partners in a common 
enterprise, there can be no possible question of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly in the responsibilities and the work of Ministries’. 

The Marquess of Zetland repeated the assurance fgiven by Mr. Butler when ho 
said : ‘His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of 
special powers for other than purposes for which Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not the intention that Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of 
their own responsibilies, should trench upon the wide powers which it was the pur¬ 
pose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries and which it is our desire 
that they should nse in furtherance of programmes which they advocated. 

Continuing the Marquess of Zetland said : ‘In the Working of tho Constitution as 
far as it is at present possible to judge, I find a happy confirmation of the picture as 
I have always seen it. Both in the provinces in which Ministries are working with 
majorities in the legislatures and those in which minority Ministries are functioning, 
bold programmes have beenjdrawn op, as far as I know, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of any Governor to interfere. Is it too much to hope that those who so 
far have hesitated to acoept the responsibilities of offioe from a mistaken sense of 
fear lest they should be unduly hampered in their tasks, will derive reassurance and 
encouragement from the object lesson provided by the actual working of the consti¬ 
tution in their midst ? I need hardly say that I hope devoutly and in all sincerity 


that it may be so.’ . , , 

Lord Snell expressed thanks to Lord Zetland for his speech whioh, he considered, 
had carried them further than they were when the .debate had begun. The 'obate 
then terminated. 


The Mahatma on Lord Zetland’* Speech 

Interviewed by the Associated Press on Lord Zetland’s speech in the House oi 
Lords on May 6, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

igo far as the tone is concerned, it is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
-poeoh on the subject. But I fear it is no contribution to the removal of tho 

deadlock. , , . . 

’‘Tho last resolution of the Working Committee is the clearest Tpossible annota¬ 
tion of the Ul-India Congress Committee’s resolution, in accordance with which 
amo ranees wore asfct*i for. Now the world knows what was meant. Surely it is 
no strain upon the constitution Act for the Governors to give the assurance that 
whenever a situation if. crested which to them appears intolerable, they will take 
upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the Ministers which they have 
th* right to do, instead of expecting them to resign or submit to the Governors 
wishes. . 

‘Cuing tho porfoimanoos of Ministries formed by Governors in the xaoe ot uni¬ 
versal opposition does not improve matters but strengthens suspicion. In my 
opinion mo Congress in in earnest and wants to make a serious effort, if it takes 
0 |n-o, to make a puhsuntial advance by that method towards its unequivocal goal 
of complete indopc-.d -'.co in so for \is it i 9 constitutionally possible to make that 
ad?naeo 


The “Tiraei ’ 1 Interview with the Mahatmft 

Tho 'Times of India published an int&rviow by its special correspondent with 
Alalia*m*i Gandhi nr Titlial (IlulsnrJ in u U i course 01 which Mahatma Gandhi said 
Thn only ohahv.to ns far as d cun u* present be seen is the Congress demand that 
. , r», ' '.tY’-’U 1 oC A s- 'ious disagifv. rnyfir oetween tho Governor and his Congress 
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Ministers the Governor should dismiss them. I personally would be satisfied, how¬ 
ever, if the Governor gave an undertaking that in such a case he would demand his 
Ministers’ resignation.’ . 

‘I am very anxious that Congressmen should take office but only if the Govern¬ 
ment show their willingness to conciliate the Congress,’ declared Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi added : 4 If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland had concedoo 
all but the question of dismissal, the Congress asks the Government to conm a 
little way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress. 
It would have been easy at Allahabad to close the door by putting a narrow int u- 
pretation on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open. 1 .. „ . . e n 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to say that he would personally be s it'sheaMf the 
Governor would give an undertaking that in case of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers’ resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to agree to it as a small mattor 
for the Congress, because his idea was to make the Governor think fifty times 
before ho took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers. The Congress critics 
had said that this demand was merely a tritlo. ‘If that is so’, said Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘why not give the Congress the trifle ?* The object of the Congress demaud was to 
test the sincority of the British Government. Did they want the Congress m oince 
or not ? The Congress did not demaud auy legal change. But it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It'would appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Congiess. 
In fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to discredit and isolato tno 

C0 Xbatma Gandhi did not soo any constitutional obstacle or impropriety in tho 
Viceroy taking steps in an attempt to end the deadlock. It was 
Viceroy conferred with the provincial Governors before they summoned the UO * 
Kress loaders. Surely then thero would be no obstacle to his asking tho Congress 
President to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, 


it was 


enough if the Congress demand was complied with. o . 

Envisaging the consequences of the continuance of the deadlock, Mibatma Ganaj* 
said it would end in the suspension of the constitution Ho was prepared for t 
and its possible consequenoos but this was tho last thing ho desired. I - 
increase the existing bitterness and hatred between Britaini a°d L ' n ‘v: 

would die m an effort to prevent the tragedy but there must come a time when hi, 

eff °In conclusion^ Mahatma Gandhi emphasized that the c *“8* e f. 8 wanted’ 

as it could go, the noxt move must come from the Govei-nraont if tj-.v ready wanted 

the Congress to take office. 

Ministers’ Resignation—Lord Zetland’s Statement 

In *i,n fTnncfl of Lords. on the 8th. Mrny, Lord Zetland, speaking in reply to 
a delate o?Iod!a, said that Air. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that in tho event of 
l serious difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where Governors 
w.c Df >n R ;hiliriefi were concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for 
their "resignation. He added that it would not be wise to Uy down that Governors 
must necessarily call for the resignation of Ministers. 

The debate was initiated by Lord Lloyds who asked with reference !o a reply in 
the House of Commons to a question relatiug to the disturbances at Ltioknow. if 
Government proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on matter 
relating to provincial Governments in India. 

Lord Lothian said that the question at issue related really to the points at which 
t e responsibility of Parliament began and ended. He did not think there was auy 
floestion tteit members of the House were entitled to ask for information about 
'nts going on in India; but, he said, it was now a well established convention, 
' i . Q .r rate in thfc House of Commons, that a questiou oould not be asked of a 
*V on the ground that he was responsible for those events if the i«BpomibiZity 
<mvevnmont *; r soiiw portion of government had been transferred by Aots oi 
rErlumont to the local legislature, 

T nvl Lothian hoped that Lord Zetland would make it clear that where raspon- 
'■u' Ministers had accepted tUe responsibility of offioe, the primary roapoMibllity 
fr i ft w and 9 .-l 9 i\.as definitely provided for both by the Goternnyeut of India dot 
and Hit) Tostromoiu of Instructions, rested primarily upon those Minister*.. 


mis?#. 
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Lord Lothian> opmed^that jmb a 0 wbo „ ad mirsble and that tho statement 
the nature oMhe Aot partic i y imm0DSe |y oleared the air. They had made 
made by Lord Zetland on M y comn »amty in India what exaotly was involved 

s-kst »»»,», *. *.«. 
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the Governors P el ^ ap ® h „ to e *“ |0 ‘ aUon8 th Jiven in the House and elesewhero, a basis could 
whether, in view of t . he , e fP tv tbose legislatures would now be prepared to 
not be found on which the majority n those which waS ^ definitely 

assume tho responsibility ^ J ,0 ^® r ?‘° e tbe A C t° iFbat probably was the best stop, 

within their ng htt a aatishwWry solution of the Problem. 

whkh was moat likely to pr^uvo * MtJ* 1 * 5 J wl Mtrft0 ts from the statomont 

m ad^by M?Gin P dW?^ti? published in the British press, regarding acceptance of 

offioe :— 


• , 1.1 , 1.0 (Vncraas should take office, but only if Government 

•I am very annouB that the °^?f re p K T fi0 only ofcstaole, as far ns can at 
show a willingness to conciliate the Congress, -no J Qf g0rious disagreement 
present be seen is the Congress d6 v“ fkingre« Ministers, the Governor should 
between a provincial governor and his Con« j{ the Governor gives the 

dismfrs thorn, I personally Bhon demand the Ministers’resignation, 

■ms aafti* ^srw.2r.*- a 

tS'iS'mtv* (STitoSi'uotbubridged by oomnonmii eed »” bc,1 ‘ 

sidf*- 


tbb ipealter add bb»..g.tolbjge &Ig^to‘ , ffirS3& 
fference between dismissal and resignation praot • statement, Lord Lothian asked 
After quoting the silent points in I^rd ZeUanfl s pr when, after all the process 

what the position would be when a break was aoio y exhausted, there still remam- 

of diso.ision with a view to reachiDg a comprom.se had ^en ex ^ ^ ^ r6Bpon . 

ed a definite difference of .opinioniwh-oh couid not^ D ^ «J 1(1 r0gt on tho Minister 
sibility for tendering advise MSDoJlibV, for the consequences of tendering 

S.i»” r£ »<l to U* Souse ..a to .be ***t« 

”“£S' tolM the, jl Itar ,S3 .21 ', h . V’S. 

government all over the world, th more the Congress studied the way; in 

not really such an important point. • , eT0n w jth special responsibilities, 

which the system of responsible & ove ™^ Q ’ thev 8e0 that the statement made by 
worked in practice, the more rea< L'ycatisfootorv answer to ilie doubts and difficulties 
Lord Zetland on May « was a rea^ iX" Vrtm which had worked 

they felt. Parliament had deliberately CommonW ealtb, and the more their 

terv well in every other part:of to gvgtem the more would they find that 

Indian friends studied theoperation of that sy t j tne . exaotly the same 

;^’£r fodar'tfM^to' of 108b, PMliunwif 4 bud Quito 0,^boril,,r tojjjjjji 

1 rf heir Ministers who wer« responsible not to the Psr.iamout of Of ^ 0 
•IJJJS m p n t to Indian Legislatures to challenge the policy and administrati• - •* 

Governments, so was it to thoae Assemblies that Indian Minis*©* * 

^“fJf^Zctland proceeded to say that to the extent to which the 

hnd divested itoulf of the responsibility for the government th® P ( ' 

reiinjjish^ the rignt to hold inquests upon tLo Governments oi 1*1*® 
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provincss by means of the maohinery of questions and answers to the British Perils- 
ment, He had not the right to demand from provincial Governments the information 
neeessary to answer a question which might be put to him, and, if he was to demand 
information, Indian Ministers would be perfectly within their rights in ^ 

supply it. This principle was, of course, subject to certain qualifications, ine rar- 
Itament of this country had reserved to itself a potential measure of contiol m a 
certain limited and clearly defined sphere-the special responsibilities Rf .^eruors 
Since Governors, when acting in repoct of their 8 P ec } a J res ^ s ! 11 \ r ^, 
responsible both for Acts ef commission to the Parliament of tins ooun j. * 
naturally be prepared to answer any question bearing upon the disoharge oy uovsi- 
nors of their duties within that sphere. ., rnora wmi i. 

Turning to Lord Lothian’s spoecb, Lord Zetland said that 
be responsible for any action they took to the Parliament of this couutrj . 

the Secretary of State, and he had no doubt that Governors, for that reason, wo i d 
weigh the wh* la merits of questions before deriding to Uko aotwa under their 
special responsibilities. But, he said, he could agree with I/ird Lothian if he 
ferred that Governors would be solely responsible for their action. 

Lord Lothian, interrupting, said that his argument was that the responsibility 

Zetland said that in that case he agreed with him. He added that U toot 
jto people to make a quarrel and that he could well understand that the respond 
bility for a break might be as muoh the responsibility of Ministers as that of Gover- 
nors, i nsmuch as it might result from the insistence of Ministers ? n 
which, if Governors were to discharge their duties under their special responsibities, 
they could not aocept. In snch oiroumstanoes the responsibility for consequences 
would not be exclusively the responsibility of Governors, but equal.y that • * 
Ministers. 

With regard to Mr. Gandhi’s latest statement, Lord Zetland said that lie under¬ 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that if there was a sorious dmorenae of 
opinion between Ministers and Governers where Governors responsibilities «eri 
concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for thoir resiguatio i. *• * 
not think that it would really bo wise or in accordance with the in cntion of I a \ a- 
ment to lay don n in those circumstances ^at the Governor wait 
f*.r G.e r - .gnanon of Blun ders. If that had **“«*g»« 

would have said so in the Act itself and the r *<inonsibi)itv ol 

the Governor’* position would have s-ald that m bo tbit 

tJui Governor wm Involved Jio ahotild In tho oront of uMnjf umom to iwopt tM 
V ?! ' . „ ,. m .. Bu 1 tie • ra^apn i ■ II t 80 IfUN I 

»S8 ttffiSTApVW-M ro.p.n»b iljy inv.l.od 

be should exercise individual judgment regarding the action to bo Uieu. 

— i *7 ae L^t. whr did PAilUmertt lav dowa the Governors duue-t n 

Lord ImN WU surely beoanM Parliament coatciapUtod that aye# if Om 
l t 10E8 a sotSob iaethat onld not be bridged it might, very well be tint 

'(he* Go verier would either wish to retain the Ministers and assent to the re A of 
heir programme os the Ministers while disagreeing with the Governor would wish 
■ , ’inre in office Of course, the Governor oould always dismiss the Ministers 

r d rnuallv the Ministers oould resign. Surely, it would be better to leave it to 
B a Governors or the Ministers until a case arose. Then the oiroumstanoes would 
be apparent and eaoh party would decide which course it desired to pursue. 

Gird Zetland said that it was much better to leave the matter open rather than 
,, me t0 a ny sort of agreement that in any case in which there was a serious 
disagreement between Ministers and Governors the latter should automatically hive 

° In^conclosion, Lord Zetland hoped that Lord Lloyd would realiao that lader the 
f onfititutioiial position it was not open to him to demand from tho Ministers Infor- 
nviitrtTi to answer questions regarding the ordinary administration of provinces bul 
knrovm the Governors* special responsibilities oame in he had every right to 
JJmlml an answer to a question on tho subject., 

oewuau Fankfiilior refermng to the emergency paragraph in section 93 relating 
. fr ?trpftkdown of the whole provincial constitution pointed out that it contum- 
’JLr'f a piiuation in which section 58 would not applv at all. It might ho pro- 
l in order in a grave situation for the question to bo asked *hy too 


P'f'i to C be“Tn order in a grave situation 
JUJJJraph bail not been put into operaben, 
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Lord Zetland, replying, said that he did not wish to safest tint it wa; only whon 
fho Governor's special responsibilities defined in section 52 came into operation that 
■ information would bo given to Parliament here. Information would bo givon in 
respect of any matter about which either Governors or Governor-General were res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament. Whenever they wore acting iu their discretion or indivi¬ 
dual judgment they would be acting in a way in which they would b; liable to be 
challenged in Parliament here for their action. The motter was then dropped. 


Adjournment Motion )he House in Commons 

Mr. Lambury on Indian Situation 

On a motion for adjournment Mr. George Lmsbury on tho 15th. June 
ra« ed lb* Indian question in tho House of Commons and said that if as an out¬ 
come of the present distrust and deadlock Governors had to operate the law and carry 
on without the consent of. the majority of legislators, that would be a] fatal beginning 
of ‘elf-government and would completely discredit the latest attempt to start India on 
road to self-government. Nobody in the House of Commons contemplated govern- 
went simplv by the rule of the Governor. What then would happen if tho majority 
.•onld not be brooght to understand that the Governors powers would only be 
oiercised in strict accordance with the law and within reason V 

Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi had given quite a dofimte lead and had Uoae 
iiis be6t to clarify the position. De cited Mr. Gandhi’s words about his anxiety 
that Congressmen should take office but only if Government showed their willingness 
to conciliate the CoDgress. Mr, LaDsbnry opined that tho proposition about tbo 
dismissal of Ministers in the event of serious disagreement with Governors was 
quite responsible. , , ,, , . . , 

Proceeding, Mr. Lansbury observed that on the question of resigning or being 
dismissed it was very difficult to be charged with running away. He said thatho 
wa< unable to see why this slight difference between Governors and tlu Gongiess 

Lausbury 4 then 1 read'Mr!*'Gancfhi’s offer, including tho comparison with the 
treatment of the Boers in Sonth Africa. He opined that Mr. Gandhi was 8 P®“J% 
the truth when ho said that the Congress did not demand any legal change> but It 
was being talked at instead of being talked to.’ He thought that the Governor of 
H bar had made some approach to reality in the matter in his statement ou Juno 10. 

Mr Lansbury earnesly begged of Lord Stanley to persuade h.s chief immod.aU, 
o advise the Viceroy to call the leaders of the majority party into consultation a.iu 
make on offort to bridge what seemed to be a very easily bndgeable gulf becauso, 
if seemed to him, there was no real question between them. . 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to say that the Congress did not give way because 
was a tremendous feeling of distrust among Indian politicians. It was one oi 
cases where a strong Government ought to make necessary approaches. He 
pwsonaliv like to see the Act being triod out, and he hoped that Government 
help those like Mr. Gandhi and others who wanted it to be tried and would 
the carrying of the rest of tho Congress party with them by making a concession 
which was not a concession to break the law bat was only meant to explain how It 
rould best be administered without day-to-day or any interference—interference wli cd, 
ho thought, Parliament never contemplated. . . .. 

Lord Manley said that he thought that Mr. Lansbory was prematurely pessmm 
reflirdiofl the working of the constitution. Points of agreement were many. All tne 
members of the House were equally anxious that Congress majorities should 
office with an early summoning of legislatures. To effeot this, it was nenegsary to 
have recourse to most delicate discussions, and, while it was only right that m-se 
discissions should ho giv«n all help and encouragement possible, he believe 1 that™ 
the House of Commons pressed them too hard or in&feiod on prema f ure action, tney 
would h» likely to do more harm than good. If legislature# met bi»fore # Governors 
had an opportunity for some form of agreement with the majority party, ho thougnr, 
that the whole political future of provinces would be greatly prejudiced. It .was 
bettor that (Jovernors should make every effort to make arrangements with the cou- 
zwm before legislatures assembled, even if it did take tim?. T , 

With regard to Mr. Lnusbmy 8 appeal tr meet th 4 ' Congress hall-wav, i*”.- 
Htaniey said that he was only too glad to say that they were more thm ready to uo 
that tie added, PorhapB we may diflfo* coi^ernioe the beBt means of approach, an- 
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tansbury s belief is that the best means of approaoh is to go straight to the heads ot 
ttie representatives of tho Congress. Lord Zetland, on the contrary, remains absolutely 
convinces that the natural and constitutional place for discussions regarding taking 
office must be in tho provinces, between individual Congress leaders in the province^ 
and provincial Governors.’ 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley said that it was the earnest desire of every one of 
theso Governors not to act as a watch-dog over the constitution or try to find fault 
with his new Ministers, but, whatever tho party to which they belougod, to ac( to¬ 
wards them as a friend and collaborator. If they all tried to work the constitution in 
that spirit, he believed that it was likely to succeed. 


Lord Zetland on Government’s Friendliness 

Speaking at a meeting of tho University Conservative Association at Oxford on tho 
11th. June Lord Zetland said that it was suggested in India that tho statement ha 
had made in tho House of Lords on June o amounted to a rejection of the offer 
of peace from Mr. Gandhi. He, however, was at a loss to understand how any such 
meaning could be read in that statement. 

Tho Secretary of State for India explained that he had always cheiishod the 
conception, which was the true one* that the Governor was a friend and collaborator 
of his ministers. 

Referring to the observation that Congress spokesmen sought a proof of friendli¬ 
ness between British authorities and their party, Lord Zetland said that, as far as he 
knew, tho declaration made at Faizpur that Congressmen were going to legislatures 
in order to combat and end the Act had never been withdrawn. He pointed out 
that the Congress party had been assured by Governors of most cordial co operation 
and that co-operation would be at the disposal of those who were willing to accept 
office with a desire to obtain the best from the Act, 


H. E. The Viceroy'* Broadcast 

The following is the text of H. E. Viceroy’s broadcast speech on the 20tb. June 

I am issuing to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a wonl to 
each one of you personally with regard to that message and to commend it to your 
sympathy and your consideration. 

The constitutional position and the doubts and uncertainties that exist in relation 
to that position in many parts of India and in differont political parties, are familiar 
to you all. Having watched with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded attention, 
the coQi’Be of public discussion upon these most important questions, and having ob 
served the movements of publio opinion as reflected in the utterances of public men 
and in the comments of the Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficulties stilt 
remeinnr' are due in great degree to misapprehensions and that these difficulties aro 
therefore*susceptible, given goodwill on all hands, of being resolved and finally re¬ 
moved by a thorough and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message I have sought to supply a comprehensive and authoritative exposi¬ 
tion nf the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may therein 
havo assisted you iff arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the gravest 
moment to each one of you, as well as to the future of your country. 

In f>rming vour opinion on these questions, I counsel you to tr\ko into review not 
0 „ the technical and. theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and gencrul io- 
Mooship of the whole body of reform incorporated in the now constitution both to 
the underlying circumstances at this time existing in India, and to the course of 
political evolution in this country over the past eighteen years. In diroeiiug your 
attention to the. e considerations, L am concerned to .secure that in exercising your 
ludiiment, you may give due weight to the extreme inexpediency ef interrupting— 
ifpt, temporarily— ^ this nritical juncture, the rhythm au I momentum of continuous 
and progressive political reform, unless upon proved and substantial grounds of ovoi 

Ten^ears ago when—with Agricultural Commission—I travelled tho • 1 m 
i . |, this groat country, I was animated by the intense J.,iro ti, help th ' 

i iiral nooalatioD and to do what I might toward making the Indian mmntryskhi 

- h«nflr olace in which to live. But the general impressions that I farmed in (host) 
oars wnre by no means limited to tho subject >■. our enquiry. V in my 
journeying, by •observation and by conversation with men and women nf manv and 
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^varied opinions, I came to a new understanding of the political problem with which 
wa are confronted in India, and I began to oomprehand something of what I may 
ml! the Indian point of view, and of how the oomplexion of Indian affairs, with 
which I hod grown famiiiar from the angle of one living in Great Britain, n viewed 
by tho90 to whom India is a bolovod mother, the cradle of their reco and subject Oi 
their deepest affections and of their highest hopos. , . , 

This experience had brought about, I may truthfully toll you, a profound ohjngo 
in my ownoutlook and opinions and when I found myself m the i chair of the Joint 
fleleot Committee I was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to mo to m .e 

tssi'issata syss ss« 

iclihlS ton. d«re1»p»«l •! WS 

oonr'rv and to a growlog cooaclousooa* amongst Indians of the greatn.ai Of theli 
••ountrT aaj of the i '■ " ■ ! ( 'om her factory mil Ik: I' y , » 

rV-1,-a is entitled to aspire. Patriotism ; love of liberty ; faith In the 
VirtuTof liberal institutions of government ; these are the qualities 
man and woman of my race is proud, and which indeed are manifested in s* p 
degree by those other commuoitieB overseas which have sprung from tho loms of 

' h0 v"d l w r it n hM seemed to me that my countrymen should regard the growth in 

s “4““ «*«. e ft™*- 

rCDrfefientati^e and responsible government which mosi of as hoM the gr ‘ 
tnhirion thet Great Britain has made towards the secular progress of mankind, tUta 
wlK-ater triumph could be theirs; or to what higher reward could they « 

* We 8 have been fallible, and errors may have been committed ; we are mortal and 
mav have m^aod many opportunities. But if after the long Odyssey of some two 

Ssjranra i? ij’sAJf Jfta is&s srug 

I ask you to give your close and sympathetic attention. 

H. E. The Viceroy'* Statement 

The following 1 b the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s Statement on the 2 Is*. **"• '•*' 

I dare say you will recall that when I spoke to you b y.^; r ^f? h ®“,l h ? 0 ' l f2j 
. 1 3EL2, I/a* oitbe as Vciernv, I save you my view that we should be wise 

utmost to make some contribution towaids their final dissipation. Ur ., 

« vou lead this message I would ask yon to bear in mind two . 0 

that winlo 1 am truly anxious not to be more formal or technical to I 
raonlies it is very necessary tlian in dealing with this grave matter, 1 
tanimaae of precision and that, even at the risk of imposing a heavy call upon> ? 
aitimtmn, I Should not attempt to shorten too much or to oversimplify the * srl0 “ 
™lrtiws 1 propose to ditouss. The second, that, even though for the reasons I 
" f ™ nlmn. I mv words may seem to you ft little formal, this does not mean that 
!1 t personal approach to thase problems is in the leatt degree cold Of " , |r,J a| p ^ irre j 
f I MOMDis* to the full that your hearts as well as your minds are d « e P' y 
h* tb-* ie iiiMttes, and that a position aaoh as that with which I am dealing; 
bo romnletely compassed by mere termB of law or of constitutional „ ra ,"..in. 

lhai posijion touches so closely those underlying springs of 90 ^ om tnmds «nd 

which smoe we are creatures of flesh and blood, so profoundly move om bj 0 

... i ar an]y shape our opinions. I have refrained hitherto from maltng ) 
lometit of any sort cu the ‘hnatitutional issues which have been . r “. | t 4 s 
fefflof the party which commands a majority of the votes in the legislate 
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accept ofGce in certain provinoes. My decision to do bo was deliberate. The 
Governor-General, it is true, exercises uader the Act a general control of the action 
taken by Provincial Governors in their discretion or in their individual judgment, 
and he is himself correspondingly subject to tho general control of the Secretary of 
State. But given the scheme, the intention, and the construction of the new consti¬ 
tution, matters such as those which have of late been the subject of discussion in 
which the majority party in the legislatures has declined to accept office are emi¬ 
nently, in the first place, matters for discussio . between tho leaders of that party 
in the province concerned and the Governor of that province. A point has, now, 
however, been reached at which it will, l think, bo of advantage that, for the ben. tir 
of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, I should mysolf take up tha 
threads of this discussion in tho light of tho statements which have beea made in 
Parliament by the Secietary of State, and in individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that I should state comprehensively, in the most formal and public manner open 
to me, my attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and of 
the Governor of every province in India, on tho constitutional issu -s which iiayo 
been brought to the fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 

B'fore I proceed to discuss the situation in its constitutional aspect, to restate 
formally the constitutional position as between Governors and their Ministers and to 
place on record once again, at the climax of this discussion, the spirit in which 
Governors, the Governor-General, and His Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say briefly how great, in my judgment, has been the value of the 
discussions which have taken place on this matter in the last three months, Th 
discussions have been of the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importauc© 
to every parliamentary party in this country without exception. The genuine mis¬ 
apprehensions and misunderstandings existed three months ago in certain quarters 
as to tho relation of Governors to their Ministers, and as to the extent to which 
or the manner in which Governors would be likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
administration of a province by the Ministry in power, statement 0 made by respon¬ 
sible party leaders have made abundantly clear. 1 am glad to think that those mia- 
apprehensions and those misunderstandings have now in so substantial a degree 
bei n removed by the discussions which have taken place in Pailiamcnt, in r .** !’r as 
and public platforms. Those discussions have made it possible foi j hosE who felt 
doubts as to the object and to tho scheme of the Act, and as to tho position a id 
tbe attitude of Governors in the constitution to test in the utmost detail and fiom 
evrrv angle, the weakness or strength of the various lines of argument and \ 
advance with that object in view hypotheses of the most varying character and they 
have given the representatives of His Majesty in this countrj and His Jfajestj s 
Government at Homo opportunities personally to dissipate misumieistanding.-,, and tn 
make clear in the most unmistakable manner their conception of the nature of tho 
duties which fall upon the Governors of provinces, of the spirit in which thosa 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themsolves piopoae to discharge th-so 
dutie of the relations in which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Governors stand themselves entirely outside the 
party and to which they are at the disposal of any ministry which is preared to 
work tho constitution within the terms of the Government of India Act oF ltt36 
The interval which has passed has been of value as giving au opportunity to Lbs 
Majesty’s Government, to Parliament and to individual Governors t< claiify tne 
position beyond any shadow or doubt. It has been ot value, in my judgment, albo 
jn terms of the experience of the practical working of the new constitution afforded 
6inoe the first of April in every province in India, whether the ministries in powei 
In a province commanded a majority in the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only oy a minority in thos/\ bodies. 

Three months ago p great political party which ’Ommanded in six provinces * 
maiurity in tho legislature felt that, even with the support of the majority in the 
legislature, it oou'u not wisely accept office under the provisions of the Act unless 
it received cert.m specific assurances from Governors. Tnreo months’ experience oi 
tho operation the constitution short as 1 agree that that period is, has coualtt- 
sivelv shown flora tluj practical point of view, that, any legal diftknitica lo ragard 
to th erat-t of such assurances apart, those assamnoes avo not essen-inl to tho 
tmoth and harmonious working of the constitution. In avery piovimc Ifltiittru 
have be*>n able to test, by practical experience, that the co-operation ami the aa ti- 
tance of tfie Services arc at their disposal and ihat they can, In their tka'iug) iu 
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the day-by-day administration of the province and in their relations with the Gover¬ 
nors of their provinces, rely on those Governors to place at their disposal, in the 
fullest measure and with no shade or suggestion of prejudice or personal feelrng, 
that help, sympathy, co-operation and experience which the Governors of individual 
provinces have promised. Those three months have shown equally and beyond 
question that the apprehensions which have been entertained—and I really accept 
the sincerity of those apprehensions, even if I see no foundation of fact for them 
that Governors would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their almis- 
ters or for the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed upon them by the Act to impede or challenge the Ministers in the day- y- 
day administration of "the province, have no shadow of justification. 

I have been intimately associated with the framing of tho present constitution. 
1 am familiar with the close concern shown by Parliament, whether in the Join 
Select Committee or on the floor of both Houses, to devise a scheme which wot 
confer real and substantial powers on popularly elected Ministers and which wo•••- 
enable those Ministers to feel that they could, with confidence, frame and 
vith the co-opeiatiou of Governors and of the Services, a programme °V®8 ,8R . . 
on broad lines for the benefit of the province, the Government ofwbrnh wm m 
their hands. The Act, and the Instrument of Instructions which must be read ^iin 
tho Act, have been approved by Parliament Taken together theyrepresen^m 
intention of Parliament and the Instruction given by Parliament to Got 
documents make it clear beyond any. possibility of question that, Qhd r - 
Autonomy, in all matters falling within the ministerial field, including th 0 P “* 
of the Minorities, the Services etc., the Governor will ordinarily be guided, in 
exercise of his powers, by the advice of his ministers and that those minister ,-j .. 
responsible not to Parliament but to tho provincial Legislature. ... . , , 

The only qualifications of this rule are in respect of certain specino^ana aj 
defined matters. The most important of these are those known as the Special ties 
ponsibilities : and of those Special Responsibilities again, the most important 
prevention or* any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the P r °™ nc ®.?5 11 ' p .* j 

of tho province, the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of tj e rattwr .i-> 

• he securing to the services and their dependants of any lights provided or p 
for them under the Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate ‘“tere-ts. 

Special Responsibilities, none was lightly placed by I arhament or tnco . 

oil (ha gfccaldera of the Governor. Every one of thorn represents the response 
Parliament to tho demituda of SUb«t«Dtial and legitimate interests. _ 

Thoin no vestige of foundation for tho assertion, rvilfch I ^ iave < . ^ < random 
Hint (jm Governor is entitled, under tho Act, at his pleasure, to intervene 
n the adminislrafiou of IfctJ Province. Those Special Responsibilities are, as I have 
f;r*id p ro^triof-od in scope to the narrowest limits pofiei )1 p n ^ i f,?, ^wjth lilni, 
hit, a OoVMinur wid at nil times be coucenied to Cftliv DJS 5JHU 
vvfiilr in oiln»r respects in tho Bold of tfu*ir mimstoiiai responsibilities, it ifl mauun ) < 
iin-emor to be r*ui*M bv tho advice of his Miuistuia, even though, for whatever 
;.V'n. he may not hum df be wholly satisfied that that ad»|oo« i« t 0 ,,.um- 
Ktano*'s n i .. .nly uri 1 dm-iini voly iho right advice. The extent to W I. i 

u'Vi n jrorifl'vin on both sides and a desiro to operate the new Constitution iw 

Enofil*of the uroviuou ns.« win.!-, dimcilty may be anticlim'^ 

at i);.!;<> wppniftl responsibilities cannot bo butter exemplified tlia. V ritkt hi 

ry onr hico in lutin', timing tlio past three mouths, i HiIliK 1 [U /SU “ > 

,. .,i, f|;pt no occasion luia arisen ou which them h.u been any coidlict or Cli 

#» ff. , r , a l ijafij made clear, L hope, the object at which Parlianusni: ib nirnmt, 
io lit** &ct iho fact that it has tratigfarred tho executive authority in th£ fj 
io practice to imnistors and that tho extent to wlu.h a Govornoi no j K I . 
ditiorfedioii or rn hi* individual judgment has vested in him curtain respontftip* ' 
rs n-strbfed l» tho taic judged to he essential l i.ave indicated tm .am 

thu in tho iKmmteriai field ‘here cun bo no mlotloivnu* by A fiywuor w #I <voiso 
ierB save in respect of mrst'ciu with regard to which ho ib uihpO orGu »•» 

]|E individual judgment, .• 

f now turn to lit question, of what is to happen if unfortunately ft 

in which tho Governor and his ministers do not set? eyo to eye on ft ‘ . 

*l»ie he u required to oxorofeo his imiividua! judgment. Such an issue jmr ; { 

over a raafter of comparatively ramor importance; nr over a matter wm - ,, 

u*wjor impotence hut on. winch no rospoowblo ministry, however lutm w 
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itself agree with tko decision taken by the Governor would for a moment—or for 
more than a moment—contemplate resignation. I have already stated that ministers 
have the duty of advising the Governor over the whole range of the executive 
Government within the ministerial Held including the area of the Special Responsi¬ 
bilities. For advico so given, whether on matters within or without the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the legislature. In all such 
matters in which ho is not specifically required to exercise his individual judgment, 
it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept the advice of his Ministers. 


Within the limited area of his special responsibilities, a Governor is directly 
answerable to Parliament, whether he accepts {or does not accept the advice of his 
Ministers. But if the Governor is unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, thou 
the responsibility for his decision is his and his alone fu that evrmt, Ministers’ 
bear no responsibility for the decision and are entitle !—if they so desire—publicly 
to state that they take no responsibility for that particular decision or even th it 
they have advised the Governor in an opposite sense. But every Governor will be 
conoerned to have the support of his Ministry or to know that he is not lightly at 
variance with his Ministry when he acts without their support, or against their 
advice, in th? discharge of a Special Responsibility. He will, as I s^e it (and the 
view I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor in India and of the 
Secretary of State) in such circumstances, in the first place, put the Ministry or 
the Minister fully in possession' of his mind. He will explain to him the reasons 
which, in his judgment, make *it essential for him to follow a particular course, 
or to pass a particular order, tie will listen with a mind open to conviction to the 
arguments on the other side, which may bo advanced to him. If ho regards those 
arguments as valid, he will modify this proposal to such an extout as any bo 
appropriate. If he regards them, |on the other hand, as invalid, he will do his 
utmost, before taking a final decision, to convince the Minister or the Ministry of 
the soundness of the reasons for which he is unable to accept bis or their view 
and if, in those circumstances, he still romains unable to influence their views in 
the direction he desires, he will take his decision and pass his order with the 
greatest personal regret that he should have been unablo to secure the support of 
his Ministry, and, before passing it, he will havo exhausted all methods of 
convincing his Ministry that that decision was the right one, given the obligation 
imposed upon him by the Act. 

So much for the general basis on which, as I conceive it, a Governor will handle 
the situation which we have been discussiag, but the Special Responsibilities, strictly 
defined as their ambit is, includo in their compass matters and decisions the import 
ance of which inevitably must vary greatly, I ask at once : Is the cue attitude to 
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Special Responsibilities, and after exhausting Ui>i method ol approach to hid MlljIJUf t V 
v;li.h li I fitivu j/idif dod finds himself obliged iu p* . an order with ivhifdi his Gov¬ 
ernment did no-, agrc'-, shudlil id* Govcinon nt i^ e oi or shall it carry ou its work, 
ahoi* n;dioa f i!ig pui.lioty or privately, or publicly auJ privalciy i(fl Mtibuio in the 
matter which ha*- forns *1 the itjer-.t of tho order r Or shall tho Onvornnr b* e 
quirfrd to dufln U ■ 1Uare all poiul of prunU- il importance. They hav. at- 

tweted groat attention lately in ill politii i! parties, for a pronmiucHm.mt'uu >u U an 
fasue ton t be dir eat eennuru to every party iu every provided id India* I ptfC 41 * 
i:i particular, from iho M : : made by persons of arninonre in, •;»* i:i e>:dtd 

whta, the majority party in the six province*, that, on tho ti.iv.vi i > ihnm, bvrn’.y 
depends the ilual removal < i any lU'ajliUiutM which may he ontertamw.! in timl pioty 
as 1.0 the method in wn'n?h the new constitution is ix Go or-mtud, and tho oitwit t > 
which provincial Min:--Gn cun rely on fair \ ny t pnici/c, and a minimum of interfltjroiufo 
hy the (jut*rm' in tiic-so matters, which, under the Act, fall urchin M, ir li M. The 
answer to these fpiGSlirr. is 0- lMpmi tllcti iy> ovary political jmn.yr in thus country 

to which it ribs to work the nouotitutiou and to take advantxf' of the powers and 

!iave l>jua trjtnsfni-roi by t h,- vunuo..mt rtf IiMia Aol l« 
lOiiul-iI r "»W ;t « rs * n w,u bt ' tnerefiKv. fho ir,),,--. f this 

iwiue. 'th!v* i shoaiil (tutto >.-uyo;e! .m* qmiMi au!. sfmVhi* wi»li the fuliost 

anihority, my ->wu position in re t ; Jp *o. u --vhii ti is cU>> iKijiti-.m hi " > 

Of Biuto ao.i'of the Governors of the Provi U ,., m . n 
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Let mo say in the first place that it is essential in this matter to preserve a 
just sense of proportion. I welcome for this reason the helpful suggestion recently 
maio by Mr. Gandhi that it is only when the issue between a Governor and his 
Ministers constitute a serious disagreement that any question of the severing of 
their partnership need arise. “Serious disagreement is a phrase which it is 
nossiblo to define and to interpret in various ways. But the general sense is clear 
eno'U!’i to anyone with any political or administrative experience. Ti.e raaher 
involed must be of such really major importance. It must, I would myself say, be 
of such a character that a compromise, (was ruled out (?) ) by a particular action 
taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of his responsibi ities 
under the Act, dospite the faot that Ministers had no direct or indirect responsibili¬ 
ty for that action and that a Governor had taken tho utmost pains to satisfy his 
Ministry th t he bad no ohoice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to tako 
the action in question. I readily agree that where, on suoh an issue arising and 
where the Governor and his Ministers have both approached tho matter, as I am 
confident that they would, with open minds and with a full sense of responsibility 
the fiovernor, in so far as his Special Responsibilities are concerned to Parliament 
the Ministry to the Provinoial Legislature—no agreement could be reached, then 
the Ministry must either resign or be dismissed. As between resignation and 

dismissal, normal constitutional praotioe leans very heavily indeed to the side of 
resignation. Resignation is more consistent with the self-respect of a m.. • anl 

is an effective public iudioation of the attitude of Ministers towards the \fjntetrv 
a Governor. Resignation equally is an act taken spontaneously by a Ministry. 
Dismissal, more unusual by far in constitutional practice, “'^bt seem o .y 
it some suggostion whioh we are concerned at any oost to eliminate from tue ne. 
constitutional arrangements. 

I ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that the Governor should m oortaio 

circumstances demand the resignat.on of h.s ministers is not ‘^ or f"cceut it 
bv the Act. so that it will not be possible for Governors to accept it. 

Both resignation Jand dismissal are possible, the former at tlhe> optio;n o 
ministers and the latter at the outioa of the Governors. Bnt the Act does not con- 
lomplste that the Governors option should be used to • . dealt with P the 

and thus to shift the responsibility from himself. ILf ?s the extrome 

extreme case of a conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is tne extreme 

^Tn which attention has been ri vetted. But 0 \****'£ 

most unlUciiy In ordinary drcnm*Unc« to armo u,e friendly 

ftlluwr a ©ontincrncy by no na«?an8 probable. Given norma’ woriiog a t , . / 

relaUon. which we can. without unfuo optimism, nn uMpa e W- 

Ministers to assume • «lTS 

in the ordinary way, suoh differences as may arise bet ee ordinary 

Ministers will admit, with goodwill on both sides, of being resolved in tne y 

Se rf »imiK’tion by Agreement between the two parfie.i without «y quest,. ; u 
of so major as resignation or dismissal'coming ' ... . *• a situation 

indicated the method by whinh I anticipate that Governors myself that 

in whmh bucij ft difference of opinion exists. I feel no doubt whate e # l ? 01 f tU „ 
~ ii. a f that dead loots need not be anticipated in view of uhe anxio >. of t . ?L ! 

Movornors. to which I can myself testify, not merely not to pro™fcc j^ 1 L (hil ^ 

their M ; njstnra to v Imtever party their Ministers may belong, but • _ - ? 

undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts. I have been the more ^S c ® rn9 j ^ regts 
nn i ; n fiomn detail tho position, as 1 tae it, in that it is essential that those interests 

or communities or areas to which the Act extends the assurance of tho spoolal refr- 

uonaihilitien Should not, for a jaerant, think, or have the least ground for 
f| Ml l fln , nuftflfioa will ai iso of saorifkdng 1 heir mterosts for political reasons. fat 
na the individual Governors are oottfrfrnad, l oan reassnre them on that point with t-0 
utmost coufidcooe and the fnlle.il suiftftvuy. 

po far as pniiHna! parties go. experience in those provinces which arc at presen 
AOvcrued bv Ministries supported by a majority in the legislature is 
houragmg. ‘As regards the romaiuing provinces the statement ot rc*p visible icfli re 
of the majority party have emphasized how shortsighted any attack on those « 
rfttfi wonid be from the point of view of that party u&elf and how imnruoawe n 
What I am conct rned to make clear i: that without any threat to thone mtor^iai or 
anv sacrifice of (horn, ft Governor and his Ministars can, iq my »» • 

within tho provisions oi the Aot, to operate the coiutituliou in the normal 
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which the Act envisages and to avoid save in circumstances which I hud i- 
to contemplate fundamental differences of opinion such as to endanger tne 
between the Governor and his Ministry in that very limited area m which 
obligations and responsibilities are imposed upon a Governor. 

Let me review what I have said. The position is as follows : Tne exeouj e 
authority of a province runs in the name of the Governor bat in the Ministerial nela 
Governor, subject to the qualifications already mentioned, is bound to exercise nat 
executive authority on the advice of his ministers. There are certain strictly ' 
and clearlv defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary re ^°r^ l!l y 
rests with Ministers, the Governor remains ultimately responsible to I ar lam^ ■ 
Over the whole of tho remainder of the field Ministers solely responsible aud the. 
are answerable only to the Provincial Legislature. ... . 

Tn the discharge of the Governors Special Responsibilities, it is °p.n 

Governor and it is indeed incumbent upon him to act otherwise than on tne au ice 

ol hii n Ministe« if he considers that the action they .propose, wH prejudice he min - 
titles or areas or other interests affected. The decision in sneb cMes rtst witn 
the Governor and he will be responsible to Parliament for taking it. 

Bnt the scope of such potential interference is strictly defined and there is no 
foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or i» en i e , ■ 

■he power to interfere 8 with the day to day .administration of a FOvinee o.i. d iie 

limited range of. the responsibilities specially confined to him. ™ ^ * 

decision against the advice of his Ministers even withinjthot \m 4? 
Governor will spare no pains to make clear to his Ministers the reaso s 
weighed with him in thinking, both that the decision is one which t s meumben 
on Sim to take and that it is tho right one. He 

his mind. He will listen to the arguments they address to him^ H0™ ■ *'• D ” 
decision with full understanding of those arguments and # with a m P 
conviction. In such oiroumstancos, given the goodwill which we ca. , ; I 
postulate on both sides, and for which I can, on behalf of His Maj s G -■ • 
ment, answer so far as the Governors are concerned, conflicts need not, in a in - 

situation, bo anticipated. On the matter of degree, a convention uhic _ 

require the automatic dismissal or resignation of a Ministry, whenever there -a * y 
difference or opinion, however, unimportant, would show a lack of prop- “r* 
I need not now emphasise tho objections to any such convention, ior ^i g , 

out tatIni t ha t qhu of Quito minor importance may arise within the area undsi 
diooa&vioi? aud St ®OOi without 6aying equally that Government and the P'^^on cf 

nn ihem to rosier,. Th* iatormofion to administration and 
Ministers be iotolereble. All the more so *moe Minister* 

So resign on iwoount of a dMfiiRion for which they w * 
and on w’ 

Governor. 

particular oourso . 

u not by rigid conventions of this nature, but by give and take, by tne elwli- 
citv which is the governing fauior of any ^successful democratic constitution, uiat 
constitutional advance is shown, by tbo oxperienoe of liistory to proceed. V iK-.re, 
other band, a really major issue is involved and Ministers, even though they 
are not responsible for the fiuil decision taken by a Governor and can, without any 
constitutional impropriety, make that clear, feel that such action has raised issues 
of such a character and affected their position as a Parliamentary party in such a 
wav that thev can no longer, without misunderstanding in tho country, assoolato 
themselves with the Governor in the work of administration, then it is open to tho 
Ministers to resign ; or, if they do not resign and the Governor fools that his pait- 
mrsliiD with them oanuot, with profit to the public, contiuue, it is open to a Governor 
lf ,‘ indued i no urn ben on him, to dismiss them. But the objeot of the Governor, 
and’l fool confident the object of the Ministers, will, at all times, be to avoid suoh 
a fctiite of things arising. , 

’ ', r ., 4 mere f,io i that the Government of India Act covers contingents suvu as 
the dismissal of Ministers, the breakdown of the Constitution or the like is mi lor 
one moment to he takea as involving an assumption that framers of the A 1 
nnnArned with i?s administration, or anyone, indeed, who is concerned cr »Uo 
constitutional progress and development of this great country, wishes to see Hi ore con 


l lbv h they would be at liberty to indicate publicly that they differed from 
or, who hid, in the disob urge of his own responsibilities, ch o ta. 
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tingencies turned into realities. The design of Parliament and the object of 
nose of us who are the servants of the Crown in India and to whom it fails to 
work the provisions of the Act must bo and is to ensure the utmost degree practi¬ 
cable of harmonious co-operation with the elected representatives of the people for 
the betterment and improvement of each individual province and of India as a 
wholo and to avoid in every way consistent with the special responsibilities for 
minorities and the like which the Act imposes, any such clash of opinion as would 
be calculated unnecessarily to break down the machine of Government or to result 
in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the Governor and his Ministers 
which is the basis of the Act and the ideal, the achievement of which the Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Governor-General and the provincial Governors are all equally 
concerned to secure. 


“Before I take leave of you, I feel that you would wish me, setting aside all 
technicalities, to speak to you for a moment" or two as one who has had a good deal 
of Parliamentary experience and some share in the shaping of the new Constitution. 
Home of you, I know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not go 
sufficiently far in the direction of complete self-government. I do not question the 
sincerity with which that view is held. But I am certain that every responsible 
person, in deciding his position on this vital matter, does so with a genuine anxiety 
m the best interests of India to take a balanced view and to reach a right decision 
as to what may best be done in the conditions of this time to serve those interests. 

“Let me at "once assure you that, in my best judgment and given goodwill on all 
sides this Constitution will work and that in experience it will be found to work 
well. It stands now as the law of the land. It stands too—and despite 
all the criticism that has been levelled against it—as the only complete and homo¬ 
geneous scheme of political reform now before the country. I am convinced that the 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many of you so greatly desire is to 
accept this Constitution and to work it for all it is worth. Of their nature, politios 
are ever dynamic and to imagine that their expression in terms of a written Cons¬ 
titution can render them statio would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history 
aDd indeed the dictates of commonsense. Again it is my firm conviction that this 
Constitution will be found to offer immense opportuities for beneficent public 
service and in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter very close to 
my b art. It is my conviction that in the full working and development of this 
Constitution lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioratiou in the con¬ 
ditions of the rural population and of the humbler sections of society which all of 
ir> so ardently desire. 

“The discussions and debates of the last two months have, I think, placed before 
you every argument and point of view that bear upoa this issue. The choice 
a choice fraught with so much of profound significance for the future of India— 
must sh i ly be made, I hope, with all my heart, that all, whether leaders or their 
fullowera, may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. What¬ 
ever emerges, you may count upon me, in face evon of bitter disappointment, to 
strivo unstirringly towards the fully and final establishment in India of tho prin¬ 
ciples of Parliamentary Government. But if what I should regard as a deplorable 
outcome should emerge from the present situation and if Parliamentary and Ros- 
ponsiolo O ivornraent should, as a consequence, be suspended in a number of provin¬ 
ces, it might, however much we might all of us regret it, be beyond the power of 
anV i f us rapidly to inverse f he circumstances that must then supervene. In tnat 
pvent invaluable’time will be lost, and I greatly fear, no little hurt inflicted upon 
fiie cause of progressive reform. 

“But J do uot believe that theso sad things will come to pass, for I havo faith 
in you and in the destiuy of India. The way we tread may seem dark and some¬ 
times difficult. The star that guides our course rnay seem sometime to flicker and 
rilmoM b’ “dl. Idth and courage are mightly forces. Let us summed them to 
onr aid in this difficult hour and together move steadily forward the fulfilment of 
.»ur ho im- * 


History of the Impasse 


SURVEY OF EVENTS 


Congress Position 


At the Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha, in the la i week of 
February, Mahatma Gandhi (according to an Associate l Press message) expressed I he 
view that if the Congress decided to form Ministries, it should oblain an assurance 
from tho British Government that the special powers of Governors should not he usod. 
It also appeared to have been suggested that the Governors should be asked to give 
“written assurances.” 


The Delhi Resolution 

On March 18, the All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at Dolhi, adopted a 
resolution favouring office acceptance on condition that the loader of the Congress Pavfy 
in the legislature was satisfied and was able to state publicly that tho Governor should 
not use his special powers of interference or set asido the advice of Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. 

This resolution was carried by 173 votes against 70. The original resolution, as 
put before it hy tho Working Committee, used the phrase u so long as iio (tho loader 
of the Congress Party) aud his Cabinet act within tho Constitution.” This was later 
ohaDged into “constitutional activities.” 

In the last week of March and early in the first week of April, the Governors of 
Orissa, Bihar, Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United Provinces had 
conversations with Congress loaders. The Congross refused to accept offi e on the 
ground that the assurances sought for had not been given. 

Gandhi—Sole Author 

In a statement issued at Madras on March 30. Mahatma Gindin took responsibility 
for being the sole author of tho office acceptance clause of the Congress nisolutiou 

and originator of the idea of aitaohing a condition to office acceptance. Tho object 

of that seotion of the Congress which believed in office acceptance \i as, pen Img tho 
creation, by means consistent with the Congress creed of non-violence, of . situation 
that would transfer all power to the people, to work the offices so as to strengthen 
the Congress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion... There 
was; no intention whatever to lay down a condition whose acceptance would mean 
even the slightest abrogation of the Constitution. 


Mahatma’s Message to American Press 

In a message to the American Press from Wardhaganj on Anvil 14 
Gandhi wrote : || 


Mahatma 


•‘Let a jadieia! Tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation. II v. iti bo time 
for them to plead '“Competence when tho tribunal finds in favour of their Interpre¬ 
tation. Until men the Congiess demand for assurance must bo hold valid.” 

The “Statesman’s” Suggestion 

Ii» » Statement sent to TW Times on April 16, Mahatm Gondii ; said that -tho 
Calcutta &t<it6SiH(in s suggestion as to the Governors inviting the Congress to -go 
ahead with the programme outlined in the Congress election manifesto would go » 
long way to satisfy me it tho (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely illusttntivr. 

The reference >sto the Statesman's leading article “Lord Gotland's Misunder¬ 
standing.” (April 10) In it the Statu aman wroto : 

“The Congress put before the electors the definite statement that tiro safeguards 
aud special powers in tne present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congie s 
34(i») 
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majority to put through its social programme for dealing with poverty and unem¬ 
ployment If the Act is really suoh that there is the slightest difficulty in the 

Governors’ telling Congress leadera that there is nothing to prevent them going ahead 
with the programme outlined in the election manifesto then we have to admit that 
we too have oeen mistaken about the Act.” 

Mahatma Gandhi also stated : “Lord Lothian’s suggestion to refer disputes to the 
electorate is sound if it oau be proved workable and not prohibitively expensive ” 

Mahatma ox “Dismissal’* 

In the course of an interview at Poona early in the third week of April, Mahatma 
Gandhi said: 

“The assurance contemplates non-interference and not non-dismissal of the Cabinet 

. I can conceive tne possibility of a Minister making a stupid blunder so as to 

harm the people in whose name he is acting. The Governor’s duty then will be 
plain. He would reason with the Ministers and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet, The assurance when there is a clear majority in the Assembly 
would mean dissolution and a fresh election. But such a crisis cannot occur from day 
t" day,” 

The Allahajud Resolution 

On April 28 the Congress Working Committee, meeting at Allahabad, passed a 
resolution explaining the Delhi resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. It 
stated that 

‘•The resolution of the All-India Congress Committee did not contemplate any amend¬ 
ment of the Act for the purpose of the required assurances. The Working Committee 
moreover is advised by eminent jurists that such assurances can be given striotly 

within the Constitution. The assurances do not contemplate an abrogation of the 

light jf a Givernor to disniss his Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly 
when serious differences of opinion arise between him and his Ministers. But this 
Committee had grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by Gov¬ 
ernors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

Mahatma ox Zetland’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi , interviewed by the Associated Press , towards the end of the 
first week of May, said in regard to Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords on May 6 : 

“So far as the tone is concerned it is an undoubted improvement npon his last 
speech on the subject but I fear it is no contribution to the removal of the dead¬ 
lock. Surely it is no strain npon the Constitution Act for the Governors tj give 

the assurance that whenever a situation is created which to them appears intoler¬ 
able, they will take upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the 
Minsters which they have the right to do instead of expecting them to resign or 
submit to the Governor’s wishes. 

On May 15 Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Lord Brabourno's speech at Belgaum 
said : 

‘■There is evidently no advance upon the old position and if Belgaam is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s recent speech, the sitnation is certainly no better 
and It is possibly worse.” 


The Official Position 

On Mar' h 7 at Buldana Sir Hyde Qowan said : 

•■fbe safeguards laid down in the Act cover only an extremely small fraction 

{ the days work.the special powers will be used only in case of grave necessity 

future Ministers will find that in very truth they will be oalled upon to shoulder 
the whole burden of responsibility for your welfare*” 

The Viohboy’b Speech 

on March 15. speaking at a dinner given by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy nt Delhi, 
Lis Excellency Lord Linlithgow said : 
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, A k? ve *n the zeal and public spirit of those into whose hands the elec- 
oratcs have entrusted these opportunities. It will bo both the duty aud tho privi- 
. ~, 3 or he i .overnors of provinces an l of the *Governor-Goneial in his proper 
pflere to collaborate with the several provincial Ministers in their most responsible 
tasrs in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and co-operation.” 

G. P. Governments Communique 

On the breakdown of conversations with Congress leaders in tbo closing days "f 
March, communiques were issued by the Provincial Governments concerned. The 
Joilowing extraot from the one issued by the Private Secretary to the Goveruor of 
the C. P. is typical 

l He (the Governor) explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not 
within his power to give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the 

use of powers entrusted to him by Parliament.Whatever Miuistry was in power 

they oould rely upon receiving from him as from one who stood apart from 
parties, all help, sympathy and co-operation. Further than that ho had no power 
to go”. 

Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 

On April 8, replying to Mr. C. R. Attle in the House of Commons, Mr. R . A. 
Butler said : 

“It was impossible for any Governor to give tho understanding sought from him, 
Had he done so he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities speci¬ 
fically placed upon him by Parliament through the Act and tne Instrument of 
of Instructions and also, by so doing, to havo ignored the pledges given to minorities 
and others.” 


Zetland’s Reply to Lothian 

Lord Zetland, the same night, made a statement in reply to Lord Lothian : 

“The demand made of the Governors was one which without amendment nf the 
Constitution they could not possibly accept.I would add that even if tho Cons¬ 

titution admitted a pledge of this kind being given, the giving of it would have in¬ 
volved a grave breaoh of faith with the minorities and nthers in India. Opinions 

might differ as to the extent and necessity for such safeguards but it could not be 
doubted that the minorities in India themselves attached tho utmost importance to 
them.” 


Mr. Butler’s Second Statement 

On April 26, Mr. R. A. Butler , replying to a question in tho Commons, ^atd that 
the Government wero “unable to accept the suggestion of a Tribunal. He alao 
made the following statement: 

“His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of speoial 
pov/ers for purposes other than those for whioh Parliament intended them. It »a 
certainly uoMheir intention that the Governors, by a narrow or legalistic Interpre¬ 
tation of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide powers which it. 
was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministers and which it is 
desired they shor.ld use in furtherance of the programmes they have advocated. 1 ' 

it may be mentioned here;;that the Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad 
two days later. 


Lord Zetland's Second Speech 

On May 6, re £y 5 “fJ° * debate in Lords,’ the Marques, of Zetland repeated 
this statement. He also said tit 

“If a q .is'-legal for ““' a ° ou ' d ha ™ been devised to regulate the varied and 
changing relationships between a Governor and his Ministry it would have been 
embodied n .he Act.. .....ine essence of the new Constitution is that initiative and 

responsibility for the who e Cover*m»nt of a Province, though in form vesting 

in the Governor, passes to tne Ministry as*soon as it takes office.Even if the 

question of their (special powers use arise it would bo altogether wrong to a&aame 
that tho Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to hii 
Ministry. 
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Brabourne’s Belgaum {Speech 
Oa May 14, speaking at Belgaum, Lord Braboume saidj: 

g The special responsibilities placed on the Governor by Parliament deal with 
matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would arise between a Governor 

and his Ministers.The taking of office means hard work and the assumption of 

responsibility but without these no country. can govern itself and an attitude of 

mere negation leads nowhere and avails nothing.My Ministers whatever their 

political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy but also ou 
my doing everything in my power to avoid a situation occurring in which conflict 
of opinion would arise between us in the ^sphere of special responsibilities. 


The Viceroy's Broadcast Statement 

Over the $Ist. June, H. E . the Viceroy , in a broadcast statement, cleared the issues 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governor’s function. Ju the 
course of the statement, His Excellency said 

“There is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to interfere with the day-to-day administration 
of a Province outside the limited range of the responsibilities especially confined 

Explaining the position further His Excellency maintained that in the discharge 
of the Governor’s special responsibilities it was open to the Governor, and it was 
indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the advice of his Ministers 
if he considered that the action they proposed^ would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or other interests affected. “These special responsibilities”,^ declared His 
Excellency, “are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even so, 
limited as they are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
Min'sters with him ; while in other respects in the field of their Ministerial 
responsibilities, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers even though for whatever reasons he may . not himself tie wholly 
satisfied that that advice is in the circumstances necessarily and decisively the 

right advice.” . 4 _ , ,. . , 

His Excellency further pointed out that within the limited area of his special 
responsibilities, the Governor was directly answerable to Parliament, whether he 
accepted or did not accept the advice of his Ministers,* but if the Governor was 
unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, then the responsibility for bis 
decision was his, and his alone. In that event the Ministers bore no responsibi lty 
/or the decision and were entitled, if they so desired, publicly to state that they 
took no responsibility for that particular decision or even that they had advised 
the Governor in the opposite sense. 
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The Andhra Provincial Conference 

16th* Session—Nandyal — 20th» June 1937 

Opening the Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at Nandyal 
on the 20th. June 1937, Mr. C. Rajagopalachai ior spoke on tho loyalty of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridiculed the idea of a split amongst 
them or breakaway from that body. Ho also paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of Gandhiji, which ho hoped they would keep not only til! India was free but 
also afte 1 they had attained freedom, for it was only then mat they could bo at peace 
with tho world and India's destined message to the world could be delivered. 

Mr. Rajagopalachavi began by remarking that the ceremonies at confercn.es wore 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, bt it a marriage* 
or ‘upnnayanam’. In tho same manner, even in a Conference, whore it was nece¬ 
ssary to organise the machinery for the expression of public opinion, they had 
expanded it into a big ceremony like a marriage. Ho wished the Conference every 
success and prayed to the Gods that were presiding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference. ‘'There are three dangers in conferenois like these’*, 1 n said 
‘ One is ‘hat wo make resolutions which do not express our opinion May the Gods 
protect us from that danger. Auother danger is that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the Gods give us strength to pass resolutions and to carry 
them out. There is a third danger and that we quariel among ourselves in the 
ceurse of the Conference. We exaggerate small differences beyond proper propor¬ 
tions One man finds it hard enough to find his own mind. It is no wonder that a 
large body like a Conference should go through some difficulty in order to find tho 
common mind of the Conference. We must not exaggerate the friction and difficulties 
After tho decision is arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, you 
must use discrimination and co-operation with one another and forget the differences 
Otherwise we will not be able to work together with tho thousands of ranph, 
struggling in the movement.” , 

Continuing, Mr. Rajagopalachariar referred to his leadership of tho party of Urn 
Congress working in the Legislatures, with tho confidnuco of all, including Andhra 
Kerala. Karnatak and Tamil Nad and said that his natural inclination was to escapn 
from that responsibility. He was glad to give them also testimony to the fact that 
A n dhra leaders had given him an inconceivable amount of loyalty, affection and co¬ 
operation, which he considered as the greatest achievement of Hod. And yet it was 
so easy to quarrel though difficult to on-operate. They were aware of how their 
enemas wore hoping, were almost ceifain that they would quarrel among themselves 
vrrv soon. Ho did not think that the elections had imprest their enomies so much 
M their united front after tho elections. Their Working Committee had stuck 
Wether like tho dough for bread. In fact they had much more to stick to one 
another than to divide from one another and that was why the British people and 
nil other expectant people outside wore greatly disappointed when they found (he 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was before. 

Disappointed io tho expectation of a quarrel araon^r Congressmen. Ur Kniagouala- 
( harinr continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quarrel among castes, 
because it was on a quarrel between he castes the interim Chief Minister imd made 
ihe last appeal, The Minister quarrelled with the spoakor for havin' s le ted a large 
number of Brahmins. Be had not counted the number of Brahmins" eitli r before or 
after the elections because he was not responsible for the selection The communal 
quarrel that the M.n'S -r vvanM o art “P was worse than a disease, was more fa“al 
tlian a disease. All these i« ies. all thos« philosophies of Brahmins and non-Hrah- 
mins ultimately w,lh a '^ly increase! franchise, 

-” : *h an overwhelming majority and accepted the conditions", continued Mr. ftija- 
alachariar. “I say *° 5 peak of Brahmins and non-Brahmin? afroi 


with an 
gopp 


ffOpniacm*'■ * : - • . fhmieonHo l — uinuiuiu* nuu uoii-ouuniini airoi 

they had been eleete* ■- _ 1 _ * , voters One who has not been elected evon 

b v ft pocket borough, b*{ :j . ,v ‘ ,:ll| nated by the Government for the upper 

ohamber, I hope you will 113 remak of mine to bo a persoual nttauk upon 

dm It is a pUy that he ban > n s, nominated, it is a pity that he accepted tho 
^hiuf niterim !»osr, but it would he better if he badjsuceoedei] in the ole*- 
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lions. His remarks are acomment on the electorates, and the electorate should resent 
his remark. It is by a fluke that we are elected in all the constituencies by huge 
maiorities ? Because the electorate wanted us they elected us. Does the interim 
Chief Minister want us to shut out the possibility of a free choice of electorate and 
force candidates of particular classes on electorates ? I am glad, however, that no¬ 
body has talked in this train except the Chief Minister. After the elections and a tei 
the nature and quality of our success, oven the Justice Party has not made such 
comment. But a drowning man doth catch at a straw, lhe latest statement-of the 
Premier of Great Britain has complimented them upon their public spirit and upou 
their taking up the Government under very difficult circumstances. They should bo 

content with that. They should not try to find fault with the Congress,when they 

know that it is the Congress that is the rightful holder of the place. 

“The Premier has said something very remarkablei in addition to 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Karma is not responsible to anybody n hog.-.n ,11.. 
Pas ashed the Parliament members not to ask questions about any thing that ne aoes. 

after the Legislature of Madras is called. But I answer • laughable absur- 

thev are not responsible to anybody on earth, lhe whole thi g ,« . jt j f 

ditv If a strange monster comes, we are either afraid of it or laugh a. ■ JI 

it has much power we are afraid of it. If it has no power and if it is strange, we 
laugh at it. The Government of India Act is a strange monster, • i * F®. . . 

an Army behind it and, therefore, we are afraid of it. Bat tne « ' , 

Le MfiiiW Md they are only laughable object*. So vou see ’ h «» ^LrUthe 

\osa ws Aiu&aM'jflB’.rs % 

S.S n*7 •» ">- * h “"» “ 

'"‘*1 sl.all ml weBry ,«u .ill Ibi. conslitationjJ j£yb<& ’.ill"! 

m nr.?,s ri.:. s s&snrw kJ. w. 

to be disappointed. The Southern Presidency g • . ' ,T ? nr ‘IV the lost inrcent- 

Nortbe.ns in the elections to the Madras Assembly vv '“ l °£ u ftot 

am at BUUOritlaa throocheut India. What remains to they want to w raw™ 

X wJZprZidauc. wdl not break away f.om the Coogreaa. 

Madras Congressmen are inclined to SentTom t“e f 

problems of Madras are no doubt their own and different t v t bort-Ktk- 

niov‘u?es. But the question of loyalty to the Congress is to Mine thing tiwru, 

: India There mav be difference of opinion among people^t tiey inow nuw 

. ' o with one another. Madras will give the greatest surprise 

the matter of loyalty to lhe Cong, ess. Whatever the decision of the Oongroja 
IV he on the question of office, Madras Congressmen will stand united and lo>a - 
the Congress. The Congress wil ci :.sMer th.ngs from ah ° Govei . U u-ent thal 

s-vs sss £un£sss ira .*<° »<sz*jsti 

arrived at m try separate province. II au V tc.'.wate autonomy * hopeless 

the Congress as a whole and not exercised by any si pai ateiy, * (ho 

ijuoi andt) of .corgress history and politics to imagine that Cougrfsi. lcdor., mm 
various provinces cau to made to act different! y. , ,, . , , 

' W to tell you this j«t of all, that you are in the Lands oMthe » 
that any nition could possibly produce. There are nation which -ou ,|. 

tlioir empires for the leadership that we have in Oandhiji (appw.nse). 1 -1 j j . 

A* if it wore possible if we could strike c bargain, Britten people ** h f. **i,, u 
have OfiLtlh^i f«*r then loader aud givo India freedom. We have A lea. i 
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will be blessed not only by politicians but by sagos and philosophers. Akbar was not a 
greater Emperor than Gandhiji is a leader, Asoka was not a greater King than 
Gandhiji is a leader either. If anybody believes that India would split under Gandhiji, 
they are as foolish as to believe that the Himalayas would split. It is, therefore, par- 
feet confidence and harmony that should work for our emancipation. The leadership 
of Gandhiji is there and it will remain there till we are free. After you are free, 
you may appoint your own leaders and you may cany on your internal politics as 
you like. But it is well, that we keep his leadership even after we are free. It 
19 only then that we can be at peace with the world. It is only then that India can 
give her destined message to the world. With these words, I ouce more thank you 
for the privilege you have given me and I declare this Conference open. 

The Presidential Address 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr. G-. Brahmayya said : - l, What we 
really want is an assurance of non-interference by the Governors in the matter 
of our activities directed towards the fulfilment of our electiou pledges but 
not in the matter of any programme calculated to wreck the Government of 
India Act.” ., . , 

He affirmed that suoh of them as would be considering Congressmens attitude of 
refusing Ministries as one of irresponsibility for the present deadlock lay on tho 
Government aud not on Congressmen. He emphasised ou the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress and at the same time warned Congressmen to bo alert aud 
prepare themselves tor any possible programme of oivil disobedience. 

Proceeding! and Resolutions 

Leadership op Gandhi 

The sharp differences between the Congress Leftists and the Rightists in tha 
Andbia Province came to a head when Mr. T. Prakitam, President of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, moved a resolution expressing confidence 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership regarding office-acceptance. Ihe resolution as it 
stood was opposed by the Socialists, who brought in an amendment. 

Wild and exciting scenes prevailed during the debate that ensuei, lasting for ovsr 
two hours. Tbe {Socialists frequently heckled tho speakers. 

Eventually the amendment was defeated and tho original resolution votiug con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji was passed. 

The resolution moved by Mr. T. Prakasam read : 

la) This Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions so far earned on 
t '-ardinsr office acceptance, expresses the country s complete confidence iu the lender- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi and the All-India Congress Working Committee on tha 

I3aa ^bj r If no satisfactory agreement is reached in the matter, this Conference hereby 
deolaros to Gandhiji and the Congress Working Committee that this province would 
be read to carry out their behests. 

The Socialists moved aa amendment deleting clause (a) and the portion in clan*} 
(b) referring to Gandhi ji’s leadership. The resolution with tbe amendment read * 
u This Confera-ace is of opinion that unless the assurauce asked for by the All-India 
Congress Committee is given, the Congress should not accept Ministry, and hereby 
declares that if no satisfactory agreement is reached, this province would bo ready 
to carry out the behests of the Congress.’ 

TChilo those who favoured the original resolution spoke, the Socialists frequently 
interrupted them and the t resident had to intervene more than a d^zo time* duunp 
the debate to restore order. 

Mr. Prakasam, moving tie resolution, traced the various stages of the puli 1 '• t! 
ntruggle f° ! L'Otidom through* which India had passed ending with tho anvjr of 
Mahatma Gandhi ou his return > from Eugland after tho Second Hmnd Tab!/ Con¬ 
feree. He emphasised that at the present critical juncture, when the ^n-ih of 
+i-« fougr^s waS • P ltle . a ° a the strength of tho British Govor«m*?ut, it wm 
Laantial to proolaica the solidarity and confidence of thtii ooumrf awn under 
SXrah D Of the Mahatma and the Congress. The enemies of tho Cuugrm had tota 
jjt j„ the ranks, especially bet . 


hy between the Leftist* Kighns - 1 Bur 


bound to be disappointed in tht’ fiitufo 
id aud tha oxinesmon of atuh ur.hy and 


f> xpe i m f beea" disiipi-omte-l and tLay wore _ „ 

‘The Congress bad a . 1 ays stood united aud the ox pr o-won 
lojftlty to the on# who was now guiding th« affairs of India uud to In ■ 
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organisation they wero all proud to belong, would destroy the enemy s illusion and 
/•nmpnt the rank and file in the Congress. _. 

Mv C. Jagannatham moved the Socialist amendment. He said that the amend- 
mpnt had' been brought in not as obstructive tactics but out of a genuine feeling 
Z? the latest nosit“on as developed by the statements of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
InJhandand Jf the^ British Government officials on the other, killed the spin* ol 
the Lahore Independence resolut.on. The speaker traced the sevefai eveDts trom 
the Non-co-operation days of 1920 up to the present day. These events, ha said, 
did not recognise India's right of self-determination Gandhtji wan . ‘ b ' t ^g 
with Lord Willingdon and vote to him saying, “I beg you'on bended knees, out aw 
British did not yeild. Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the sterile path of constitu¬ 
tional,sm rhat the Rightists were anxious to adopt and the <^-down ». ut> 
from the All-India Congress Committee _ resolution demanding the as&nranoe preu 
minarv to aooeptanee of office was against the spirit of the ^hore Independence 
resolution. Mr. C. RaiagoDalachari had said that the assurancp clause 
as'an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress hallo bo Ite *gg“ 
were wihimr to agree to bow dowu to the assurance resolution, but not to the posi 
tTwhlcli Gandhfji had committed the Congress by his subsequent statements on 

M.' A/. Tkinmaia Bao said tnat there was, in fact, nodifffl renco betwenu ji -j 
mifrinal resolution and the amendment thoreon, if the Socialists would admit tn 
SSmflEEo. in Qaudhiii. He was sure that there was no Socialist in. tna 
Conference, who could have the courage to say the contrary. Gandhijl.hadl com¬ 
pletely identified himsolf with the masses in thought and action and whatever he 
Sid or said arose out of his anxiety for the welfare of the masses. It was unwortuy 


(fiT 


gTaphV'and got it printed in ^England, 
son ali ties). 

Mr K Anjaneyulu (Tenali) supporting the amendment, said that there was hardly 
anv nee^ for so much commotion *Mr. Thiramala Rao had made some misrepresents- 
fmn ?n interpreting the object of the Socialists, who moved the amendment. It was 
not correct tosay that the Socialists desired that Gandhiji s leadership should be 
moved Nor did the amendment seek to express no-confidence in the Mahatma. Bat 
the Socia |; sts felt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
the assurance olaose. The demand to be compelled to resign in case of sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion between the Congress Ministers and the Governor was not the same 

the assurance asked for in the resolution of the A. I. C. C. Di. rattabm bita- 
ftmi ih in o press interview, had stated that the demand of the Congress had been 
watered down. Again, leaders like Babu Rajendra Prasad and others had put 
different interpretations on the issue. Lord Zetland had stated that there could not 
bo any friendly gesture so long as the Faizpur resolution regarding Oouncil-entiy 
was here That resolution could nevor be changed. Under such circumstances it 
would hti botier to stick to the A. I C. C. resolutiou for assurance and not to sub- 
.... in li^ndhiii’s ever compromising and changing attitude. , . „ 

H Kon4<-i Vt nkatappayya Pant id u said that, the trend of the speeches of Mr. 
An arinvulu and other young mon on the platform indicated that even from their 
standpoint, the resolution needed no amendment. They had admitted that Gandhiji 
- & r -“itost nnn of the world, the embodiment of all that was highest and 
noblest in human nature. Even if they said the contrary, the world 
h., tl .im. But looking at the manner in which the amendment had beea tramea, 
he understood it to express, by implication, such lack of confidence m this »oN - 
„ 0 , of the land. The implication had resulted out of the deletion 01 reference - 
Oandhiji's leadership and the country’s confidence in him. ff the Socialists had con¬ 
fidence in Gandbiji’s leadership why should they omit the portion referring to i. * 
There wu 9 no ne u J at all fur any amendment. There had been no watering down o : 
the Congress demand. Ho appealed to the gathering to throw out the Socialists 

Hinendment. # 

Mr. V. V. S- iah. Socialist (Guntur), soep.king for the amendment, said, -.i 
to-dav politics centred round M ihatma Gandhi- and he had been given oompi^ 
nway over the Congress. Gandhiji himself had stated that he was 8 uongrw 
man but only ft mediator the Congress and the Government. Avon ui in 
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Gandhiji was not even a four-anna member, he had been allowed to attend every 
Congress Working Committee meeting. Those who wanted to got into ministerial 

posts were trading upon Gandhiji’s name to serve their own purpo^s. (Cries of 
‘■withdraw the word trade.” Speaker : a I withdraw.”) He opposed the e2solution. 

Mr. Ditggirala Bala Ramkrtshnayya , supporting the main resolution, said that 
the Socialists had become excited over aa imaginary fear that the Independence 
resolution passed at Lahore had been let down. But there was hardly any ground 
to justify such a fear. Gandhiji was to-day trying a political strategy. This was 
in recognition of the circumstances prevailing in ’India and the needs of the masses. 
Even Lenin had many times resorted to such strategy. Stalin’s Government in 
Russia, where Socialism first took root, was not in accordance with Marxism. 
Differing and changing conditions needed political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to the Socialists not to magnify their differences and to withdraw their amonameut. 

Mr. Soundararaja Iyengar (Chittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Ro.pinocdu 
snpported it, 

Mr. A farayana Raja said that the creed of the Congress was complete inde¬ 
pendence. Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit NehruY 
speech at Calcutta was a fitting reply to Lord Zetland’s statement that the Faizpur 
resolution regarding Council-entry should be withdrawn. The Assembly members, 
at pvery step, dragged in Gandhiji’s name to serve their purpose. The A. I. 0. 
resolution on office-acceptance was there. The Socialists’ amendment was not 
against it. They were there to obey the Congress and not Gandhiji or Mr. 
Prakasam individually, who could never be above the Cougress. 

Mr. Kalla Subba Rao (Anantapur) opposed the amondment. 

Mr. Souri Sastri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, had the birth of their political ideas and positions out of tho revolutionary 
spirit brought about by Gandhiji. 

Mr. O. Harisarvotbatna Rao said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resolution regarding Gandhiji’s leadership, and it was 
not justified. Gandhiji gave riso to the very Socialists, who were now seeking to 
cut themselves off from him. 

Mr. Midluri Annapurniah t supporting the amendment, said that ho wished io 
speak plainly. Gandhiji was always stooping hut never conquering. Do had 
lowered the Independence flag (Vehement cries’ of W, ‘no’). a I am not going to 
be annulled by your cries, I maintain what I have said. Has not Gandhiji writte i 
to Mr, Polak saying that he would be satisfied with Dominion Status wirh right 
to secede ? Tho Lahore Congress resolution on Independence was not (hat, TVe 
do not bow down to Gandhiji’s political philosophy and conquest of tho enemy by 
love* We obey the Congress. Gandhiji is not greater than the Congress.” 

Mr. Bulufiii Sambamurthi , in a 40-minute’s speech, replied to the debate 
disapproving the attitude of the Socialists. He was frequently interrupted tmd 
heckled by the Socialists and the President had to rise up several time.; to restore 
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getting 

Mr. B. 


up, Mr. Brahmayya, on behalf of the 
Sambamurthi and desired the inoident 


The unknown gentleman not 
Conference, expressed apology to 

"‘Tfc. S.,i.„ur,U, ..nttata, ••M th.t It 

th- «■ WoT“w V»S». Start So M lip. to 

office aqceptance. The O.ngrwa worun^ ^owledged his leadership. It was this 

^U° U t r hV°ff y now a givea kJ, to volume of g™?* 

it w P as 0 b e “'natural that iu Mure the 
foundations of .British pres g * . , . j iu fl Workim? Coainittee. 

“tSS ’STSSU SSiTrtB tat .b. Constitution Act « f .tfrt .< th. 
B’pdflral nart and the Autonomy part. The Congress had vowed to oppos^ me 
intKctiSn of the Federal part. The acceptance of was 

Governor's assurance. When the assurance was . , on ^ ^ho Autonomy 

would refuse to accept office in the six major V^ovmceG n ..ndj. “ d d 0I1 

part of the Constitution would become null. As the YedeM vinces 

indirect election from the Provincial ^ Chamber the Federal structure 

refused to elect representatives to the Fe j° r ?L ° Aa would then come into 
would automatically crumble. Soohon 93 * leader to lead them. That 

operation. When that .me came, there must be ^ikinR Committee cannot he 
leader was Mahatma Gandhi. 3he • All-India Congress had 

aw wr wrja 

ffys: rS^L'fee?Sva , s' 

would be “not to c o-°p 0 ratem any wy wi ^ t ^4 the Constitution 

]6D he said that Oandhiji was always stoop iolenoa Violence was 


when he said that Uandhij. was «w»*» -"^iolanoe Violence was 

were only two ways of resistance-violence <inn n u tbe chlinjr , of 

out of the question. Non-yiolenoe had as its na ^ai , ove Th@ Gandlll . 
heart. Even the hardest heart was bound to ^ of hear t effected by 

Irwin Pact was to some extent, the rosult o such f 0T j ng th0 enemy an d seeking 

love. There could be no peace out of valence. ieScod- It was out of this 

to convert him a tremendous spiritual force would p T amnle and delivering a 

force that India aimed at getting freedom, ® 0ttl V b Ject and starving nation could 
new message to a sick and W}®* the vory reflection 

not have peace till freedom was achieved. M Tnriia It was iirguod, ho 

of God, and he was hound to get freedom and peace for India. UJ* w * he never 

continued, by some that the .?^ c *2^f/%VrTblii^was fSmte%ent man and knew 

»rtaffiA ~p ■ 3*5 aar-tetaw 
S #£ffis£ SSJ 1 ps ? sssfs.... <« *. —- ■» 

*>'" Th? 1 cleared out. The amendment was put to vote aud was 

^The president *deoiare^f the original resolution carried amidst continuous 
srmUnfle and cries of “Mahatma Gaudhi-ki-Jai.” 

1 The Conference adjourned to meet again the next morning. 

Second Day—Nandyal —21 at June 1937 

Interim Ministry Condemned ^ 

The Conference concluded its sessions to-day after passim? a■ nll !! a , 1> 1 8r Aj 

whioh included condemnation of 1U/ ' Ministry a 


i^flterV“anti-Congress propaganda. A resolution calling upon 


the Interim Ministry 


Govern- 
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ment servants drawing Rs. 200 and above to agree to a voluntary cut of 25 per 
cent in .heir salaries was passed, while a roso ution for the abolition of District 
noaras ana constituting them into either taluk or divisional boards was withdrawn 
after discussion. 

Moving the resolution on Interim Ministry, which was a lengthy one, Mr. A . 
ICaieawara Kao explained the political events loading up to the demand for assuran¬ 
ces by the Congress and the breakdown of the talks between tho Governors and the 
leaders. Sir K. V. Reddi, in utter disregard of national feeling uud national interest, 
ho said, had accepted the post because, as he said, the “King’s Government had to 
. carried on. J . lie did not think for a while what disapprobation ho was thereby 
inviting upon himself from his own people. While a controversy was being carried 
od between Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, Sir K. V. Reddi made public utter¬ 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong in refusing the Ministry «nd that ho was 
there to save the Government and to save trouble to the Governor. Sir K- 
Reddi had also raised the communal bogey as a drowaning man would catch at a 
straw' Even when 198 members out of 215 had sent up a declaration that they had 
no confidence in the Interim Ministry, still Sir K. V. Reddi and his colleagues wore 
clinging to their posts. Even if the Governor had not taken any action, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily. 

The resolution stated that when the majority party did not accept * ffice because 
the * auranc© demanded bv it was not ^forthcoming, the action of the Madras Gover¬ 
nor in appointing Sir K. V. Reddi and other colleagues of his in the ministerial 
posts was illegal, improper and was in utter disregard of every uanon of Respon¬ 
sible Government. The Conference condemned the retention of these Interim Minis¬ 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their life without summoning the legislatures. 
The Conference condemned the conduct of the Interim Ministers wno were sticking 
to their jobs even after 198 members had expressed in writing no confidence against 
them and urged them t r resigi forthwith The Conference also condemned the 
utterances of Sir K. V. Reddi in his recont tour in East and West Godavari districts 
directed against the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those utter¬ 
ances as impertinent. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Kottapatam Summer School Ban 


The next resolution condemened the ban on the Kottapatam Summer School and 
congratulated the students of the Sohool for the courage they exhibited andjthe 
bold stand they took up to vindicate their self-respect and civil liberties under 
verv difficult and delicate circumstances. The Conference ooudemtied the aotion of 
the Magistrate who sentenced the members of the School in placing them in *0’ 
class and urged that they should bo put in special division. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Conference passed a condolence resolution on the demise of Dr. R. Subra- 
manvam and Mr. Kodeti Rangacharlu, two veteran workers of Andhradesa and also 
on the death of Dr. Nazir Ahmad, the Muslim Loader as also other Congress 
workers, about a dozen in number. 

Royalabkeha. & Andhra University 


Messrs. Kallura Siibha Bao (Anantapur) and Parthastcarathy ‘(Cuddapahj* speaking 
on the resolution calling on the Andhra leaders to get tho Ceded Districts and 
Chittor again included l m the *°dhra University area, said that for promoting unity 
among Andhras and for tha Royalaseematies, eii-h inclusion was 

absolutely necessary. Mr 0. li. Reddi was also keen on these districts being trans- 
ferrod to tho T^tversity junsd.et'on. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan h^ pronS 

that if the intoatToKLiu 0 transte .L probably it would ba quite 

possible to d evelOfc jflgMyF educational centre ultimate!v, There 

PJKrS. i started at Anautpur. They ur«d 

n mlgot be Msminously. 1 J % 

The rosolution was carried unanimously. 

Voluntary Salary Cut 

Dr. Pattabki moved the following? resolution : “This Conference 

calls on all Governmen «nkri6i so L ** S ac ^ 0Vlir to * voluntary 

ati sst *• **• *—• ■ - 


oa the people 


• Go ^X 
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Dr. Pattabhi said that the burden of top heavy administration, with enormously 
fat salaries of Government servants ultimately rested on the hea>U of the tax-payer. 
Even among Government officers there were those who were willing to contribute, 
their quota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannatham and another socialist delegate opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was impracticable and that they should not get resolutions passed with- 
out a corresponding means to put them into action. Even if there were Government 
servants patriotic enough to agree to the cit, because the resolution had been sp. 
sored bv the Congress they would be given quit notice and asked to go home it the? 
responded to it. Besides the resolution seemed to go against the spirit of the Karaciu 

resolution of Rs. 5C0 as maximum salary. 

Replying to the opposition contention Dr. Pattabhi said that the present r 6 S 0 iu- 
tion had stated that when the Congress got into power the maximum salary should 
be Rs. 500. But till that time the idea in the present resolution might be worked 
up. It might not be possible for the Government servants even if they were so 
disposed to agree to a voluntary cut, but the resolution had ’’‘’hind 11 
dons scope for propaganda. It was of course, a new idea and should be broadcast 

mnong the j^.] am) ^ ama Ra0 SU gg 0S ted an amendment adding a rider to the ongi- 
nal resolution reiterating the Karachi resolution of Rs. 500 as. max mum salary. TU 
was accepted and the resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 


Abolition or Dt. Boabd 
opposition to the resolution moved 


. _ from the Chair urging 

constituting them into either taluk boards oi 


There was ^orae .- — 

the abolition of District Hoards and 

divisional boards. t „ 

Mr. N. SankarReddi said that R would lead to . « r ®ate r faohona. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao sent in an amendment to the sf'V* 

Boardc Act shoald be so amended as to give prominence ^ p ane|Myat flowstV that 
vilifies He said that from his own experience as a legislator, he could say tna 
ffSSl ution would bring about trouble. The amendment 

a trouble and making the village autonomous. He did not want the ^ oa - r . 

in the same wav as the Raja of Bobbili and wreck their ship on the rock ot joo* 
board 9 administration. The abolition of Taluk Boards was the cause of the downfall 
of the Raja of Bobbili and the Congress should profit by it. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

Andhba Hindi Pbachar Sangh 

When a resolution was moved from the Chair expressing J \}>n- 

star" “of » separate Andhra Hindi Prachar Bangh and calling on « 

press Committees and Congress sympathisers to *T* ' *1^ t £ propaganda 
Hindi, there wae vehement opposition from a delegate, w.io p igPilfLfryf 

tkrfr iSX ln th.ir own mother-tooga*. While tb«e *«i « 
the Resuscitation of the Telugu language, propaganda on behalf of Hi 

meaningless^otharna Rao, while appreciating the courage of the y?™* 
who onposi'd the resolution, said that there was a general feeling the *. 

the inten ds of the mother-tongue were being 6“bo^.natea to Hm I. 
„.i u.i. a t tl,A foung man had said was a warning to the leaders. But ne aes 
point out that th* had nothing to fear on that n . a t 0 ? 0 J^ 

did not want a national language, whose place could not be taken bv leiugu «u , 

“ bstiluto English could not be. The Congress had completed Hind* 
language Jn that, sense the .'Tread of Hindi was theduty’of every 
That was all the resolution said. Therefore, he appealed that the reso .^ t 
bo acceiitedfunnSimoasly. The resolution was carried, only one delegate ’ ^ ^ 

Tim Conference congratulated l>-j voters—women, labourers and peasants— 
splendid support thay .^e to the Congress during the las elections | i i . 
the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a Sub-Oommin-. ^ -(f . u 
into the economic conditions of ' the peop'o and tako early steps in ’ |J^ rcs f B 
expressed the opinion that the present Estate /.and Act was injurious to me 
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of the ryota and urged suitable legislation to be brought about. The Conference 
aesired that Khadi should be encouraged to help the starving millions: that vigorous 

fnr J ou ^ b . 0 s . efc i forth for the removal of untouchability, for national unitv and 
tor the economic improvement of the Harijans. 

t t he , iavita J tion of Mr. H. Seetba Rama Reddi, M. L. A. (Bellary) the Conference 
liav f Aaom as the venuo for the next year’s Conference. The Conference 
trL 1 * 0 • i a stron S a PPeal |he Kottapatam Defence Fund, requested the Andhra 
Provincial Committee to constitute au Anti-Drink Committee for propaganda, pleaded 

<jon ? res^s r " communa ^ un * ty and ur £ ed members of all communities to join the 

ihe Conference reminded the members of the legislatures to do intensive props 
ganaa for the abolition of the Zamindars that the rates of assessment in their zaraia.. 
were very high and called on them to reduce them to the level of the Ryotwari 
areas The Conference asked the zamin ryots to agitate more intensely in this 
behalf. 

Tho Conference reiterated the Faizpur anti-war resolution and urged that in case 
of out-break of war, the occasion should be utilised to strengthen tho fight for freo- 
' : Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil. 

ihe Conference urged the starting of libraries in everv village and intensifying 
the library movement, starting gymnasiums in every village under the ausmoos of 
h-e local Congress Committees, which should . hold periodical physical culture oxb- 
bitions, awarding prizes. The Conference asked the Village Committees to send uo 
their annual reports about tho progress made in this direction. 

The Conference expressed anxiety for the health of Mr. K. Nareswara Raw 
Pantalu and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people ii loc a I 
board elections and that the colour box system should bo instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Q. Harisarvathama Rao , speaking on behalf of the Re.-eption Committee, 
expressed thanks to all the delegates for having come from distant districts to ial 
part in the Conference. He thanked Mr. Ik Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
nandiawara temple premises for the Congress, Mr, Kuppu Rao, Secretary, for having 
lent the Victoria Reading Room promises, and the aulhorities of the Anium-E-Islamik 
and others for their co-operation. 

Dr. K. Subramanya Sarma said that Nandyal, though a municipal town did not 
have any facilities. The food provided might not have suited Northern drears’ 
tastes. He however, hoped they would all excuse the Reception Committee for tha 
defects. 

Mr. NSankara Reddi , Chairman of tho Reception Committee, expressed ti- 
tude for the Provincial authorities for having made it possible to hold th» Confer" 
ence in Nandyal. The Kurnool District was very backward economically and noli" 
ticaily. He was sure that the speeches delivered during the Conference had i en\at 
educative value to tho people of Rayalaseoma and that a new impetus woul 1 In 
given to the Congress movement in these districts. When the call for slrmzrio 

asaur 1 ***- 11 •** **•» WavjSrtffswi 

Mr. O. Brahmayya, in his concluding romarks on™ , , . . 

ssions of tho Conference. Ee noticed that Socialism’ was ' st km nL t0 
cially among the young men of the province. While this fl 6 ? rou ? d ’ eB P?' 

nevertheless risk young men to put some restraint on thJL'o. 8 a i? a PP y «,? lga 
animated and interesting discussions. But he honed . T «! er ?, liad been 

had come to ceitain decisions, they would ' J tn ’ “° w thnt ' 1 ““ 


him to bring the Conference to a successful "end 
mittee, the delegates and others in the Conference w h“; d ,h( ' 1‘ i ,t,on ? on, ‘ 
Tlia Conference had left on him impressions whi \ scoepted his rub gs. 

SJ rhS dZSwd the Conference dissolved wUwh 11 w ^ld take long to fade awuj. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Fourth Session—Cannanore~20th. June 1937 

The Welcome Addreu 

The fourth All Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was hold at Cannanore on tho 
20 th. June 1937. under the presidency of Mr. Yusuf Meheralt. 

Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. K. P. R. Oopalam 
Xambiar. Congress member of the Malabar District Board and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, referred to the importance of tho critical period they were 
liviDK in. Imperialism was menacing every aspect of their life, lhe resuH of the 
receDt elections and the hartal on April 1st were to him declaration of the country 
against Imperialism. There was growing unrest amongst the masses, the peasants 
■led workers and students were also restive. The Calcutta Jute Mill strike, he B. N. 
Railway strike and several other minor strikes in different parts of the country 
recent!" were all indications of the increasing resistance to Imperialism. 

The" Congress it appeared to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 

there were even attempts to tono down its demand ^^i^XiTtSween 
The obvious tendency of the existing political situation was the contrast between 
the militancy of the masses and the reactionary mentality of the leadetslitp. Ip 
fiirl t against this tendency, anti-imperialistic forces in the country, he said, shoula 
be organised. The success of the anti-imperialistic struggle depended on the organi¬ 
sation^ of the working classes. In these and other tasks, tho Socialist party hal a 
important duty to perform and, thorefore, to strengthen the Congress Socialist I arty 
was to strengthen the anti-imperialistic struggle, he concluded. 

Preiidential Address 

Jlr Moherali then delivered his presidential address. If there 
ho «id that Mahatma Gandhi had taught the Indian people, it was not to hang on 
“ ' f t K fl British stav men tod nee in thoir vague promises the salvatioa of 

W0 .1 For the last two of three months it would appear that Gandhiji had 

. the sneaker aided, on the refusal of toe Governors to give an 

S3SC ft » u co 

“ ?*•*£*«»»' 

formally roeofn-J^tfio Faiapur Oo«£wi resolution for combating the new Govern- 

m0 r\ a ttJ^<!t?m? < deadIock was not just mechauicah It was actually the momentary 

to form Cabinets (for tho express purpose of wrecking the to^temn^ 

thR Working Committee at its next meeting should proceed to ternuww 

tSs ! eri .d of drift and decide to pass on to the next phase in the strafe foe ft§ 
rooting out of the Coastitution. That phase was one of brisk preparation 
n ,ana nfriurtfle which must be launched in the near future. < t - 

lliemshient next referred to the warm Spain, the race armmont^ 
hectic speed aud other development* abroad and referred to Mr. M. N. Roys 
tion and Congress work for contact with Muslims. awakening 

*1 do not feel very happy tho speaker continued, that the now a ^ ^ 
should be conducted in the name of Muslim Mass Contact Committees. 1 ’ d 

far preferable if such Committees are called simply Mass Contact Of****”*^ 
are composed of not only Muslims but persons of different communities, 
legvfl no loop-holes for communalism to enter the Congress by the 


. ' Co *v 
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T l ? p re31( Ip?^ nex .t dealt with the problem of framing for party workers who 
snoulcl, he said, seriously address themselves to creating a cadre of workers 

|H ° ocl *list theory as well as iu the study of objective economic conditions 
oi ttieir country. 

Regarding tho P r °Mem of Indian States the speaker observed that in tho Swaraj 
th , 0 y struggling, no difference whatever would be made between 

those living in the States and the rest of the country. While the Socialist view¬ 
point on the future of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
them on a programme likely to be adequate and immediately fruitful. The following 
points might envisage such a programme; a single-chamber legislature elected on 
acmit franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of froedom of speech, press, association and organisation, ihe Privy purse of 
the Ruling House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the Slate and tho 
engion of the Ruling family not to affect the administration of the .State. 

Ine President, in conclusion, referred to Socialists and the Congress and its 
ideals and defined tho attitude of tho Socialists. 


Resolutions 

Moved from the chair, the Conference congratulated Mr. Jaya Praku.h Narain 
and others undergoing imprisonment. They were considered as victims of Imperialism 
Moved by Mr. P. Narnyanam Nair of the “Mathrubhumi” seconded by Mr. E 0 
Kuhn Kangri! Narabiar, District Board member and further supported hy^Mr 
Moyarath Sankaran, the Conference deplored tho attempts made to tune down the 
Congress resolution on office accoptaneo which clearly ana unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as tho object thereof. Interpretations of Gandhiii and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari were particularly takea exception to. The same resolution 
appealed for intensification of the struggle and emphasised the need for mobilising 
public opinion against the new Constitution. 

The third resolution, while welcoming the Faizpur Congress resolution for estab¬ 
lishing Primary Committees declared in favour of collective affiliation and organisa¬ 
tional representation in tho Congress of peasant and working classes. The opinion 
of the rank and file, it further stated, should count more with the leadership m tho 
Congress. Moved hy Mr. Maujunatha Rao and seconded by Mr. C. H. Kanarau, the 
Conference coudemued several instances of curtailment on civil liberty as reflected 
in the arrests of Labour leaders, detention of politicals without trial, restrictions on 
movements of persons, ban on certain types of literature and study classes aud the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act, etc. Moved by Mr. A. Madhava Monon and 
seconded by Mr. K S. Narayanan a resolution stated that the struggle for estalilwh- 
mont of responsible government in the States was part of the wider stni rlo a-ainst 
Imperialism and asked the people of Cochin and Travancoro to unite will”anti- 
Imperitdistio forces outside. 

After ull the resolutions were adopted and the concluding remarks of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Conference terminated at about 2 p. m., with a vote ot thanks prouoaed tv 
Jtfr. P. Krishna Pillai. i j 


The Punjab Congress Socialist Conference 


ence^ivliio'h eoramoncod grafts 

or mi n nf Socialists. Some Socialist lemWo mid Rad-oals, nuothei 


group 


ci Socialists Some Socialist leaders were^rresttd" 1 
“ flie President, Mr. Bedt of Lahore, iu his r ™a , , 

workers end peasauts in India. Ho said that thn " deplored the condition nf tbs 
orAnise anti-imperial forces and stressed ™ , ' r ° °! tlle 8ouiaHst 
saf^eI the formation of party’s volunteers eornuTT'?' 1 ! of,h ? lr ,l '’ 

“hatore cooo udio< tho Conference .. ,• i „ ir ! ' s , a ? d stuJ y H llvles ' , 

hetcre ^ h f Q au d i jar- nn.l H r u /'° u * lous i condemning the detention 

of Garmukh b ngh m ine and uw„.g the release of ell Rats ,-riaoners .0 - 

2JS6 ,l “ *•- - - 
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All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 

Second Session— Delhi— 20th, March 1937 

The second session of the All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference was 
held at Ansarinagar, Delhi on *the 20th. March 1937 under the presidency of Sj. 
tiarat Chandra Bose, who in the course of his speech declared : 

U I will ask you to remember hundreds and thousands of our young countrymen 
who have suffered during the last three decades and sacrificed their all in the 
cause which is as much ours as it was theirs. I ask you to remember every day 
and every moment of your life that there are thousands still who are suffering 
silently in bravo endurance in British jails and detention camps. If you have 
real!v any respect for the causo which the Congress has taken up on your behalf, 
you cannot but have respect for those who are the stoutest pillars in support of 
fhat cau„?. Remember if those who have^ been suffering for years perish, the cause 
of India’s freedom will perish with them.” , 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Bose observed : You know 
well enough that with a view to bring these demands before the public Sj. Jogesh 
Chattorjec resorted to hunger-strike and it was only on the assurance of certain 
leaders of the country that he was induced to break his fast. An assurance was 
dveu to him that wo who are outside jaih will do our very best in order to have 
♦l*oso demands accepted by the authorities. AVe cannot claim that much has been 
done in that direction. I do not say that the demands have not been made with 
insistence But we have not yet succeeded in getting the authorities to accodo to 
those demands. I hope these demands which were voiced by fc?j. Jogesh Chatterjee 
from inside his prison cell will gather in force and strength from day to day and 
in I ho near future we shall have the satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 
by the authorities whoever they may be. These demands are our essential demands 
i i the fight for freedom. Constitutions may come and Constitutions may go : 
freedom iu a &i*;iso will be conceded to us from time to time but it is not freedom 
in thi» souse with which we are concerned to-day. We demand freedom m the 
essentials. 1 rueomto manv a struggle will be needed and many more thousands 
and tens of thousands of people will have to resort to jails whether as political 
prifMuers or detenus or internees before freedom iu essentials will bo conceded R 
us. But our maiu demand must be that those who a^e fighting for freedom should 
not I '0 left in tlio lurch any longer. t , a 

•'It is our bo widen duty to see and to do whatever lies in our power to get tha 

authorities accede to those demands. I believe that if we are Teally earnest in 

our demands-, if we arc serious in putting them forward, I have no manner of 
doubt Unit these demands will daily grow in insistence and strength until the 
power. Hull bo will l.iav*i no aUeruatUv but to accept them. If we fail to get them 
acceded to, 1 will ay v/e huve failed in earnestness, we have failed in seriousness 
aud we have failed in giving effect to things that we proclaimed from house (ops. 
|i 7 ill not do if wo morviy show lip sympathy, that will not advance our cRnsps 
even ono inch Out polttit u primers wilfthbn be whore they arc to-day. It wt? 

really do.sirc to do serrioe to the cause of the country, if we really moan it, i am 

nay will not bo far distant when we shall have our brethren, political 
pih.om-u d'Uu us dirl in hoi le as buck in our midst” (cheers). 

Referring u» ropn sdirc !:•..vs, Mr. Hose said that those laws wore really enacted 
ffr tin-i bruelil. of fcritish Imperialists. '\ 1 1 not for a moment belie vo that UiOY 
wcic nnantod toi Me fuw i)t . i; tinhu' law and order. In this connection. I 
v foil V 1 ’ 1 youmllting •’.uifiMrig vrhh:h j‘ hr ,r i a -w works ago. During the 5« 
d.r'.cul I am ref u. ; 

, ‘ L: rn’o*rriotfjfl,j the item oi 

unothfsr fcolirlcftl pauv —‘"Row is it that yon fs£V0 
‘ j iV(^r un^n r : f ' I know wz-wst 

no p -his: ‘Wolb wa have 

. of -.-.ressivy fa. But once tha ivp 
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over it will bo open to as to say that the laws such as Regulation 3 of 1818 and 
numerous Criminal Law Amendment Acts which have been passed during the last 
so many years are not repressive laws. They are laws meant for the maintenance 
oE law aud order/ I know for fact that was the explanation given. But the case 
is different with the Congress. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political 
prisoners, detenus and internoos have been one of our main election cries and the 
country responded to that call with alacrity aud enthusiasm.” 

“Speaking on behalf of my province,” said Mr. Bose, U I may toll you that 
during my election tour in every meeting that I had the opportunity of addressing 
the question of ropeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners was 
brought to the forofront. So far as Bengal is concerned it cannot bo disputed 
oven by British authorities that tho mandato of the peoplo is distinctly iu favour 
of ropeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners detenus and 
internees. "We do not kuow how far we shall succoad in carrying nno practico our 
demands. As you know, thanks to the prosnnt Constitution, thanks to its communal 
device, we Congressmen at tho present moment in Bengal are in a position of 
numerical inferiority. But I am not depressed because l feel that ic wj have a 
solid and determined band of workers, no matter whether we are iu numerical 
Inferiority, we shall bo able to~ persist in our demands in suoh a way i.iat they 
will be accepted in the near future. We also hope that as time rolls on in spile of 
disabilities inflicted on us by the communal decision we of tho Congress will bo 
able shortly to command an effective majority in the legislature. And when that 
happens I can give you this assurance and through you to those who are in 
prisons that the very first thing we desire to do is to repeal all repressive Jaws 
which havo been onactod for the purpose of repressing the country s desire for 
freedom. And the first thing we shall do to follow up that repeal will bo to open 
the prison doors to lot out political prisoners, detonus and internees 'han whom no 
one olse has contributed more to the awakening of the country, than whom no one 
<•! u has shown a bettor example of suffering aud sacrifice. It is n cause whicu, 
no doubt, may be repressed for the moment but I believe it is a oausp which will 
nover perish so long as thero is a single Indian who harbours in his breast the 
desire for freedom (cheers).” . „ 

Referring to the Congress Ministry and tho test it will bo put to, Air. Boso 
observed : l [ have in the recent past given exprassion to my viows on tho question 
of acceptance of office. I do not propose to give expression to those now. If hero 
are people who really desire to accept office to those fnoud-s I would de. n’ to 
address a few remarks. The most important thing I feel to-day m this. Tin o 
peoplo should always bear in mind this that the conntry is looking forward to them 
to vonkefl the rule of force by a rule of justice. Eyes of the rest of India will bo 
on them and they will be judged by this standard. Have thov really attemptod l 
do not sav that that standard will be applied to them in advanco-to replaon the 
police Ail Imperialist State which we fiud to-day by a social seryico Mate 't lho .o 
nrf bit? questions no doubt But on the solution of these questions real y depends 
rh 0 cause of India’s freedom If we who call us Congressmen and who declare day 
in and day out tbat nothing is dearer to us than tho cause of Indias freedom—it our 
representatives fail to make serious attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 
justice to replace the 8tate as we find in India to-day what I may describe as a police 
by a real social service State, if wo fail to do that then there will be an 
^nd of all our talks of India’s freedom. And the first attempt in that direction, 
! aguin desire to repeat, will be releasing of all political prisoners, detenus and 
internees V . .. 

Mr. Bose went on : In this connection I would desiro to draw vonr attention to 
the remark of a great loader the truth of which I realise every day of tnv life. 
That remark was this: “Under a Government which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true place for man is also prison.” We know most of us who are in the vau- 
guard of the freedom movement are persons who have been in prison. Most of those 
who are leading the country have boon in prison themselves Those of them who 
desiro to accept office wfll always bear in mind that they thenif>olvo. : wore in prihon 
no* long ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demandof the 
people lor tho freedom of those political prisoners in such a fashion tint those 
demands canuo { be resisted by British Imperialism any longer, 

'i-< w iH u ow draw your attention to some of the questions, with which wo two 
’?<>m;erned at ibis conference, which has been invited to votes tho following demand* - 
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(1) Release of all political prisoners irrespective of class and creed, detenus and 
internees, 

(21 Withdrawal of all orders of restraint on externeeB and others, 

(3) Repeal of all repressive flaws, 

(4) Fulfilment of the following demands which Sj. Jogesh Chatterjeo has put be¬ 
fore the country— 

(a) Concentration of political prisoners of all classes and creeds in one jail, 

(b) All political prisoners of all olasses and creeds be formed into one special 
class, 

(c) Writing materials be allowed to all classes of political prisoners, 

(d) Arrangements be made for their exercise as well as indoor and outdoor games 
and recreation. 

(e) All political prisoners be kept in association barracks and not in cells, 

ff) Proper arrangements be made for their medical treatment, 

(g) Right of letters and interviews fortnightly, 

(h) Right to supploment articles of food and clothing, 

(i) Provision of light at night for reading and other purposes, 

(j) Return of all political prisoners confined in the cellular jail at Port Blair to 
Indian jails and retaining all privileges that they are enjoyiDg there at present.” 

Concluding Mr. Bose said : u Believe me when I say that there is hardly any 
cause which is dearer to my heart than the causo of political prisoners. That cause 
is in lissolubly connected with the causo of India’s freedom. We Indians cannot 
possibly forgot that when the demand of our country for freedom beoame vocal it 
wib then that repressive laws were enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voioed those demands. Repressive laws began to be enforced with all their severity 
about three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of those laws began in my 
own province of Bengal. The antiquated Regulation more than a century old was 
brought out and appphed to certain political leaders of Bengal among them being 
AbwIi ‘ Kumar Dutta and Krishna Kumar Mitter. At the time the British bureau¬ 
cracy proclaimei to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar 
Mitter had been criminally connected with criminal plots. Although that was their 
jiimi6* ation for the enforcement of Regulation 3 of 1818, only a few years after tho 
*»rae bureaucracy had to confess that those gentlemen, those political leaders of 
B ngal had done nothing criminal nor were they connected with criminal plots. 
They were only political agitators. He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
ont in order to stifle the freedom movement in Bengal which was rapidly spreading 
in other parts of India.” 


Referring to the repressive nature of the laws enacted during the last decade or 
so which he characterised as lawless law, the speaker pointed out that these are 
sought to be justified on grounds that similar things are happening in Germany, 
Italy and other countries. Merely because wrongs are done and inflicted on people 
in some parts of tho world that cannot be a justification for inflicting wroDgs in 
other parts of tho world. 


Bftbu Rajendra Prasad’s Speech 

Initiating Hie proceedings of the All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference, 
Babu Rajenura Prasad Efiid that this was the third time they met to consider the 
plight nt those brrjlhets and eisn.rs who are rotting in Jail or in the Andamans for 
tho Hike of their *,ountry. Immediately after the Lucknow Congress session we 
demanded thoir releaso or if that was not possible, for the amelioration of their lot 
Shortly after that Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee went to hunger-strike which w&a 
iufilrumunifll iu b’cnssing public attention on some of the grievances acutely felt bv 
political pnsoners. 

Annular is that poli a prisoners most of whom are drawn from very respect- 
ume tiujiiiiefl and aie .airiy educated, are not supplied with books and nowspapers. 
And it can *»' be Imagined what a evere punishment is this “intellectual etarva- 
10 , T rsaus »I t l° '^ VG 'i‘ '• >r '? virtual solitary imprisonment. 

PrtjMitnhng. Rajfiufru referred to the lot of those political prisoners who 

liBvo 'lei'n triiuspoi »J to 1 he j.ndamans. He ^aid that while the whole country wag 
, lmoounng f«*i Hi- afcolf ion of .penal ^lenient, Sir James Oraik, Home Member, 
Imliii Oovt. who paid a flytne visit to Andamans denCiiM it as Tar.-dise' on earth. 
Ceuld (hero“«? t‘Ji« declaration, he asked. 

CV'iitlmirng lfajtudja Babu sa;J il la t 4 m .j og c i osing m0Dthg of l^t year the 
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Bengal detenus committed suioide. People all over the country naturally beentno 
f tunned by the drastic steps that these young men choose to take and demand wont 
forth from all corners of India for an independent Committee of enquiry to ascer¬ 
tain the causes of such tragio incidents, but Government paid no heed to this 
popular demand. In Bengal many youngmen are still pining . away in detention 
camps without any trial and without adequate provision for their families in some 
cases. In my own Province several youngmen are confined within the limits of 
their respective native villages and thus shut out from pursuing their moral avoca¬ 
tions. The speaker did Dot deny that as the result of popular agitation for tho 
betterment of the lot of political prisoners there has been some slight improvement 
here and there but tho major problems relating to political prisoners r.MI remain 
where they were. In this connection he referred to a huge public mooting held in 
Calcutta last vear uuder tho presidenoy of Dr. Rabindra Nath which protested ngainst 
a state of thing.; which could drive throe youngmen to take their own lives. But 
Government did not seem to take notice of that unique demonstration too. 

Proceeding further Raiendra Babu informed the meeting of tho various stops that 
the All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief Committee had taken so far to ameliorate tho 
miserable condition of their unfortunate brothers and sisters who are being confined 
in various jails and detention camps. 

Concluding Babu Rajendra said that it was a matter of gratification that ono of 
the most d : stinguished among political prisoners, namely Subhas Bose, had been un¬ 
conditionally released day before yesterday (cheers). We are looking forwar to 
having him in our midst* here but that is not to be as Subhas Babu is still in a very 
bad slate of health and has not been permitted by his doctors to undertake this long 
journey. On the occasion of tho LuckDow (onferente also he was coming from 
Europe to attend it but as soon ns ho had landed in Bombay he was arrested^ under 
the orders of Government. But although we have not the satisfaction of having ^j. 
Subhas Bose here to-day, we are fortunate in having his elder brother Parol Rose 
os our President for to-day’s function. Sarat Babu has also a long record of offer¬ 
ing in tho country’s cause. As a matter of fact when we met for ihe first tim- n 
Lucknow in 1936 both tho Bose brothers were Stato prisoners, llo had no doubt, 
that uuder the leadership of a political sufferer like Sarat Babu th • Confowm o will 
be able to chalk out definite JiDes of action for securing the release of political 
prisoners and also for redreEsiDg their grievances. 

R e 8 o 1 utioni 


ihe Conference passed the following resolutions; — 

']. This Deference sends its greeting to Colorado 
' recovery 

"demand f< 


Subhas Chandra B( r c*» 

d prays for his speedy recovery and restoration to norma* health. 


his 


* ^This Conference reitorafes the "demand fur immediate releosi of all polili. at 
pi sobers and detenus throughout the country. White expressing satisfaction at tl •• 
r- M' iiU. r' if and svmpathy which all section of people hnv* c vuvcd in this 
miestion during tl c Inst year, and in view of the fact that most of the candidate 
f lec-d to provincial legislatures are pledged to release of political prisoners and 
detci'P*; ihte Conference trusts that no efforts will he spared to givo effect to tho 
‘ dor demand at An early date. 

Tid Ccnh iOice hu learnt with extreme concern and sympathy the great 
bard-hip and suffering which a large number of our countrymen. rood vrotueh aie 
und*i!'P»iu' N* nusa oi th.* externment and internment orders and olbor restncGous 
;■ i b- r the -lion bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 
l( rj^urag kj . ee that they are forthwith withdrawn. 

(i) Ibis Conference urges upon members of legislatures to repeal *11 roprassifo 


•U.tj 

r f i * 


(.;) Tills Conference expresses its sorrow and indignation at the suicide of 
NaKvban Ghosh, rkuuash Cnandra Ganguly and Krishu:; Pankui Goswami, deieu-s 
usi !»•*■ my j'ci ious tragic circumstances and refusal of tho Gowroun ni r t 

id h.e » ernmeut of India to hold a public inquiry as denvurJi: 1 by 

pfopla heiidv 1 by ^ r :,, a * Vj 1 ’ 1 * j Tagore. This Conference i tiers its i .-ai ’/ U 
. . j r < •, dm famines of tho deceased. 

T d. ConftHveyso reaffhms the ,resolution pasted at tho lust Cmfovfmfli 

iw.tnieii*■ -’1 P*" prisoners embodying the dces-’Ha of doge.sb Chandra 
?*tji| f . - ’K;d cabs lt P? n i?ie ®teclod membirs of the provincial legislature* to 
- ( ,kc nm'vfWS tin- ww Mine, 

»V) h,) Resc'v^i Chat » coaib'KUeo should bo formed te all provim • to hoop 


misr/f. 



selves in touch with 
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the affairs of the political prisoners and in particular 
to collect and disseminate information about their conditions to give such relief as 
may be possible to them by way of supplying them with necessary amenities such 
as books etc. by enabling thorn to supplement jail supplies on special occasions 
such as festivals and to tako such other steps as may be possible for pressing 
demands of this conferonco and securing relief from Government through legislatures 
and by agitation outside. 

(b) Resolved further that groups of legislators should be formed in each 
province to make special study of the repressive laws, prison laws and rules and 
of the condition of tho political prisoners, detenus and internees and tako steps to 
have repressive laws repealed and prison Jaws ami rules amended and secure 
amelioration in the conditions of tho prisoners and their release at tho earliest 
opportunity ; and , . „ . . _ , 

fc) That a comraittco bo formed with the following persons, namely, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Sarat Chandra Boso, Mr. RaG Ahmed Kidwai, Mrs. Vijoy 
Lux mi Tandit, Mr. K. F. Nariman, Mr. Sambamurthi, Dr. Khare, Mr. R. K. 
Khetri and Mr. Mohanlal Saxona (Convenor) with powers to co-opt for carrying 
propaganda and co-ordinaling activities of different provincial committees with a 
view to secure relief to political prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 

Firm determination to stamp out communaliem from tho Punjab was evinced 
at n meeting of leadors of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities convoned and 
presided over by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , Premier of the Punjab at Lahore on the 

26th. June 1037. 

Those present included Sardar Uttam Singh, Sardar Xartar Singh, Mr. ManoharJal. 
Mr Amar Singh, Mr. Sohan Singh, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr. Mohd. Alam. Mian Abdul 
Have, Mr Mushtaq Gnrmani, Begam Shah Nawaz, Mr. Ghulam Mohiuddin, Nawabzada 
Klmndiid Ali Khan, Dr. Kitchlew, Raja Narendanath, Bhai Parmanand, Diwau 
Chamanlal, Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar, Mr. Harchandran Singh. Mr. Tara Singh Sardar 
Manga! Singh, Nawab Muzafiar Khan, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sardar TJjjal Singh 
Pr Gopichand Bhargava, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, and Mir Maqbul 

Messages were read from Mr, Goswami Ganesh Putt, Sir Jogendra Stngh, Mr, 
M. Murtruu Ahmad, Dr. Satyapal and Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 

T|,i. Premier, in opening tho Conference, stated, “I have invited you not as a 
lfiaddr of nnv political party, but as a citizen of tho Punjab, who^ with other patrio¬ 
tic Punjabis, < ennot but fee! th* poignancy and disgraeo of such unfortunate happrn- 
ir^s in tbo Province. My similar appeal to you in the past evoked onnouraging an-’ 
generous iesponso from you and >ther leadors in the Punjab. I am grateful to you 
for it and 1 appeal otir:o again to you ali, through you, to tho people of my pro¬ 
vince. to get your shoulders together to set up a healthy atmosphere in the province 
... tilth Muslim?. Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and others may contribute their host to 
tiring nhuut that national solidarity which is ou»* common ideal. M,v reason for con¬ 
vening this informal conference is to discusr; the recent unfortunate communal 
incidents in the province and to seek the advice and eo-operaidon of leader* of ail 
important communities and panics to avert a repetition of such incidents in future. 

“Gtioticnmn, m politics it is but natural that there may be honest difference of 
opinion in prr-gi imrao. but I think that on one point all patriotic Punjubis would, or 
ait any t:\* o, diould be agreed i. e M that such communal incidents stand to oi r 
uaiunal shame, that i*oy do no*ody any good and that effective joint. effort should 
hr made forthwhh to av-rr them m future. Tho problem of eueouraging goodwill 
nnd of com* itm;,’ mischief i u«i merely a Government problem. It is a 
national which only ho settled by vour and our join genuine efforts. 

I uish to nsr.ur y u that yr« mav depend uu the fniinst support from the Ovem 
incut for any uonrtru* live As* practicable proposal which may be evolved by tins 
Conference or may come from .n, other quarter.” 
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CoDtinuin", the Promior, said, “I oaruestly invito your co-operation so that wa 
m(1 Y ^ O ' nt exa^Dl0 in tSt S pet^ 1 short-sh™ted 81 and H che a ap%otori l ety V aimed U byf 0 commuual 


. »,i 4 ) tn fnr m iv hn milmclv ana pnvaieiy uuiiuoiuulu. a “ v - * 

mZ Officials aud a"/ £ °1W ^ 

■tin up oommunal mischief or c0 “™“" ,, 0 ' T . 
therefore, an enemy of the Government 0 

■n *- V«“ jg«; Z 

1 " —» ™ ,,» T » -?" ,a 1 . . ' - 

entitled to the respoct and admiratiou of all patriotic ruiiju 

I will to failine in ray duty if I were not to oxpress my sympathy once again 
I will to tailing in y j . h»**irt with, the innocent victims d .ring 

and in no conventional sense hut from - familic .._ ( W0U u also deolan. 

these incidents and witu. the' rat ® ‘ ' 0 || ent W01 .|j done bv certain members of me 
once again my appreciation of tlie \? \ u ara happy to inform you that 

MX%oiroffioer°f taw valiantly defended’ their brethren^ Ala a^ins, 

JSSSTt £U« «?.» — i-*-*** Art ' 

" °c.~l MI.W.1 ia tb. »«> 

.i”SS«.i« =» t ;: v; 1 

js«a. 

in* resolutions were then unanimously passed . .. 

“Resolved that this conference recordsi its iwnseofjjjj ro j£.;; ; ^ a . 

unfortunate recent oommunal incidents ,u ,,X*v!v“ families who have sufTucd in 
thising with the innocent victims s ttll j the .admiuistation of tbo i»ro- 

tliese disturbances, appeal to the people, £ } dj SC oura«e anything ' Inch 

vinco to avert such l»plorab e Jqoideato m » in „ w p , ovin 

is likoly to disturb commiiaa. ha y {],„ rt ,.„>y : 0 f tlift Premier of tbo l*unji»« 

“This conference heartily r. >p»c » 0 „, n „i‘ ma | Im.raony in the pi 

tor imit -tl action^to^restor ■ ^ roprwenUtiw provinoial beards and 


wc!t*otu • 


to invoke their good uUicof. to uv 


th 


VIM- O uod 

IiYm orul 

» p u-sihih - 


am local boards where mvessary 

ties of communal f r! ctl0r J‘ liourned 
Tbo couforonco thevcaftei adjourneu. 

Second Day—Lahore—27th. June 1937 

,i a r , mm ueo met under tlio chairmanship of Sir Sundersiugl: Rbjithirt, 
' 0),iUV a TheCier, ^ir Stkandar Byat Khan , was also pic, at. 

Ki-v^uic threo hours’ dismission the Committee passed the following rww- 

irtt *!£ : t ^-t this Coufj‘-’oueo hereby constitutes itself into a Coininilloo. with 
1 fn co-out *or appoint a sub-o-jmraiUeo at the dis< otion ui the IVouihir, in 
power v '’ V q a j, aveau« Dr promoting cordial »nd hanuuui'iiw r-duMouship 

1)1 : 1 vaiious coinraunilias an I enquire into and e>M*ntuo the oaus^ Dr 

b.jtweo * an ,j such ouquirv and examination to make every endeavour to 

! ■ ' U ni JlTuu e findings with rogard t ; sucli matters whore-m uomulittco vnu 
arrive * ^ *< 

ru:W f l v finK t't' discu- io Qa tho niombera suggested numerous lines on v.bieh UoyoHj- 
LA iudii their l-mm. Th >y urged tint certain district of:ivn»- bhouM Ki 
[ a '*\ for eommuual trouble within their ,v.‘ v ihut >u.‘ » m! la s sh Mild 

J ^ i lr ri 4 ii uitiun and not ab nv it to develop to lie sngo of communal rioting. 
wn Vp, »• n 1 is undersiMU t » have stated that the CJovermu mt noli v \vi. il?u 

”b9 .u.uU in ^ t Lnomoti-- 1 communal hiu-'nu’ss wunlu 

but would Itn -I.Mili. with suvcin* >* 


understo-'d t > have 

A ‘7 f /;n Tii ^ imgb.vt or deliberate 
ii ny 1 !f“miiv u’bl-Vrk mark ngamst his record 
hay- nol ontv ^ uicmba.' iba 1 timse who 


It v/as ah" urgi*J 


wo-)?.' part tiiui 


ilU.; 


n or < 


flo r: 


Ml MSTffy 
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members of public bodies should al9o be 
communal differences. 


<SL 


penalised if they abetted or promoted 


Among other measures suggested for Oovornment ofQciais were that rcspon- 
Bible one Hindu, and one Muslim Mnister should always tour together and receive 
representations jointly and refuse parties from communal organisations 

As regards the terms of referouoo of the Committee it'was agreed that the 
Committo should have full power to try to oome to a settlement mi all matters, 
including those winch were All-India, such as the Communal Award. It was agreed 
that the Premier should appoint a sub-committee out of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee and entrust them with certain subjects for hading solutions. The findings of 
such sub-committees, which are to meet immediately, would come before the whole 
Committee some time this summer at Lahore and such of the findings as had the 
general support of the members aud poople would bo sent to the Government for 
enforcement. 


Dr. Gopiohand, President of the Provincial Congress Committee, is reported to 
hare offered whole-hearted support for all reasonable- necessary measures taken by 
the Government ou the recommendation of the Committee. 

At the conclusion of the deliberations 8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan was warmly con- 
gra ulated and thanked for summoning the leaders and being instrumental in forming 
the t’ommiitee. about the result of whose work everyone wa 9 optimistic. 


I he Punjab Ahrar Conference 

Moslems urged to join Congress 

A suggestion that Muslim should join the Congress in large numbers but at the 
same lima rotain separate religious or cultural groups for the transitional period, was 
made by Mir Abdul Qayyum , pleader of Lyallpur, in the course of his address as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Ahrar Conference held at Multan 
on the 21ft. May 1937, Sheikh His&am-ud-Din of Amritsar, prseidiug. 

At the outset Mir Abdul Qayyum discussed the position of Muslims vis-a-vis the 
Congress. He explained that it was wrong to that there were no Muslims in 
the Congress. The presence of thousands of brave Red-Shirts on the Frontier and 
auoh learned and respectable Muslims as Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Mauluna Hussain 
Ahmad and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Frontier Ganihij, said Mr. Abdul Qtyyum, 
belied the charce. 

Continuing. Mir Abdul Qayyum said Muslims all over India had expressed their 
Btroug dosire for the freedom of the country and there was not a 9iDgle Muslim of 
any tmbBtanue who dared to oppose the cause of freedom. Even the loyalist Muslim* 
were 1 affisctnd bv public opinion as to express themselves in favour of self-govern¬ 
ment and in dependence. Thure was uot a einglo Muslim political organisation in India 
wl ion did not contain the achievement of freedom for Lidia as one of its obioots. 
But it was admittiii ilia.. Muslims had not shown much enthusiasm for the Congrose. 
There might be two reasons for it. Firstly, that Muslims were not capable of 
•wnDoe lo. tho laim of ^country, whioh was contradiotod by the experience of 
ih< Noii-oo-oyeratioii and £ lufat movements. The second reason might be that 
ihay weie ah aid f losiag thoir separate identity in the Congress. This was the 
mam reason given by Mr. Jinnah and hia followers 

Horner -c controversy, Mir Abdul Qayvum pointed out that 

\ l » i w„h,?» 0t between the two leaders. Pandit 

Jawhai.-il >fjl • • struggle as a part of the world struggle against 

Imperialism an l Cap a Mr. JimulPs outlook was definitely parochial and 

liaiued to Moreover, Mr. Jinnah, like othov out-of-dato politi¬ 
cian** * 1 t|| . ; nnstitutionaiiFjtn and abhorred direct ;:ujog. How 

could lie With “*** JV P^nciples expect to unite all Muslims under his wings V 
iwk*J Mir AWiii Qavyum. 

fipeuki ug^oi*he Muslim League, Mr. Abdul Qavyum said that the League from 
its Yety inception 1 a een a coterie of few knights, Khan Bahadurs and Nawaba 
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It never was nor is an organisation of the masses, added Mir Abdul Qayvuci. 
i Daring the last thirty one years of its existence it had not led a single popular 
movement among the Muslims nor had it educated the Muslim masses in any poli¬ 
tical or social matter. With the advent of the new Act, political power along wi'h 
political importance had passed from tho hands of these self-imposed leaders, wbu 
were egged on and supported by tho Government to those of the leaders chosen by 
the people. Tho same was the case with public organisations. Muslim League, with 
its present restricted membership and undemocratic constitution, could not be expec¬ 
ted to attract the attention of the masses. Until and unless it was purged 01 it* 
defects it would soon cease to be of any influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qayyum suggested that Mr. Jinnah should bring about the desired changes in the 
League and then appeal to Muslims to join him. 

The speaker was of the opinion that the time was not ripe for abolishing com¬ 
munal organisations altogether. The Congress need not fight with them. So long as 
these organisations supported the popular party against British Imperialism, well and 
good What was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal tendencies. 
Let there be a common platform for the objoots which were common befweon all 
the communities. 

8peaking of the Punjab, Mir Abdul Qiyyum said that the Unionist Party was a 
ramshacle and If progressive eloments of all communities joined together, it would not 
be difficult to send it to the wilderness. Punjab politics was a disgrace to Indian 
nationalism. Internal differences among the advanced sections must be made up and 
a united front created. Then alone could it be possible to do some real good to the 
masses irrespective of their oaste and creed. 

In conclusion the speaker emphasised that the Ahrar Party was the only organi¬ 
sation which fulfilled all requirements of the Muslims to-day. 


The South Indian Christian Conference 


A Conference of the South Indian Christian Federation was held at tho Memorial 
Mail. Madras, on the 12th. April 1937, under the picsiden.oy of Mr. B. & Vcv,*j. 

Welcome Address 

Dewan Bahadur S. A*. Ranganathan welcomed the President and tue delegate*. It 
was very gratifying indeed to find, lie said, that several of tho Indian Christian 
Associations iu tho mufussi! had evince! koeu interest in the Conference, and had 
found it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to take part 
in the deliberations. At the last Conference, it was resolved that they should have a 
permanent urbanisation known as the Indian Christian Federation of South Indii Their 
main purpose i/i having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
community, who were scattered in various parts of this Presidency and in adioiniim 
Indian Juntos, thrauga local Associations at various centres linked to the Federation 0 
Their second purpose as to educate the members of their community on matter of 



in regard to 
is iio longc- 


p . l ° " j 4SJ •“« ». aim '.ail aolvo Tb.ivr.iia, for tb,i 

purpose, U If highly * -.j - tho* we should take ooiuorted a Ton * 

IntiUers a* the whole community. But at wmo Hme it 
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Ao a Christian community wo are,” ho proceeding said, “particularly into* 
rested in the social and moral progress of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen 
an Mu their economic betterment. It seems to me most unfortunate that tho leaders 
O- the majority party elected to the new legislatures have not seen their way to 
accepting responsibility for carrying Jout tho programme of constructive work for 
the benefit of the country, but are largely concerning themselves with what strike* 
me as purely constitutional issues of comparative unimportance. I venture to believe 
that there is scope within the new Government of India Act for initiating reforms 
of the highest importance to tho country and for devising measures which will build 
up the strength of the nation in the social, moral and ooonomic spheres.” 


The Chairman went on to say : tt I have great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
welcoming Mr. Devaraj of Nandyal and also you ail to this Conference. It was - kind 
of Mr. Devaraj to have agreed to preside at comparative short notice. He is a keen 
and active worker in various cause, both within the church and outside, and I am 
confident that he will conduct the deliberations with tact and judgment. In addition 
to the consideration of the several resolutions which will be placed bofore you in 
the course of this Conference, you will be called upon to decide on the constitution 
of the Federation so as to make it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of the community on all important occasions. The work done by ns during 
the past year, as you will find from the report, in the way of forming Associations 
at various suitable centres, has been distinctly encouraging/ Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have been formed and a few old Associations whioh wero inactive have 
been revived and if their purpose to a large extent coincides with the object of the 
Federation, it is necessary that they should be linked up and should become an in¬ 
tegral part of the Federation. The strength and usefulness of the Federation will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating units and on their vigorous 
life and activity. I hope that as a result of this Conference, the interest of the 
members of our community in all that affects it and the country at large will be 
fully awakened and that the Federation will be launched os a fufly constituted or- 
ganiuation, on a career of useful service both to this community and others. I have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr. Devaraj to oocupy the Chair.” 

M\$s A. Iawariah seconded the proposition and r Mr. Devaraj was installed in the 
ohair. *. ! , 

Ther Fnndent thou delivered his address. 


The Preiidential Address 

Mr De araj , in the course of his address, said that though their community had 
not oeeu very aotive in the past politically, yet it was gratifying to note that at 
present there was a great desire in the community to take its full part in the poli¬ 
tical lire of the country. There had been local Associations of Christians scattered 
nil over the Presidency,, but until! last year there had bcea no ' effort mado to bring 
together leaders of the community to organise the various sections into one political 
group. Therefore, those leaders who started the Indian Christian Foderation for 
Bnuth India last yoar dof orved the gratitude of the community. From the report of 
last yenr’e conference he learnt that their brethren in the Roman Catholic Charch 
were outside the Federation. Since unity and organisation were ossential, they 
should strive hard to got their Roman Catholic brethren into the Federation. 

Htops would have to be taken to organise under the Federation local Associations 
alt over tho province. Through thorn the community would have to be educated So 
1)0 to tak , e an intelligent part in the national life ot the oountry. 
Ilicy should have to try and start an Association in every village or group of 
nllageH « mro there was a Christian congregation. The existing Church organ *a- 
t^n could oertainiy help in this work. In spite of their sectarian differences, it 
would ■» possible to unite to concert measures for the political and economic 
iilvanoemen. of the community. Incidentally, by working together they Would 
better understand one another and, would pave the way for the union of Churches 
for which ceaseleua efforts had been made /or the past fifteen or sixteen yoai 9 . 

The President next exhorted the leaders of the community to deal effectively 
w jtLi social evils hie dowry, caste, drink, gambling and corruption for the removal 
of [hose evils, was of the utmost importune.) to the community. 

The President went on to say ,w. 

The illiteracy of the masses is q great problem in our countrv needing very 
uigent solution, though wa cau take pride in the fact that our community atanda 
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high in point of literacy we have to note that daily additions to church memboiship 
in tho mass movement areas are bound to bring down our percentage of .literacy 
considerably. We not only have to rejoice over such increase in church member¬ 
ship, but also devise means of making the new converts literate at least to the 
extent of reading the Bible. It is pathetic to noto that in spite of the efforts made 
by the Government and private bodies to spread literacy, our country has male little 
progress in this direction. In our own presidency, it is feared that as a result of 
the recent Government order on Elementary Education numerous village schools nnv 
have to be closed, thus depriving thousands of children of the privilcge-ot education. 
According to that Government Order, it is quite possible that a considerable number 
of schools under Christian management will have to bo shut down. In this connec¬ 
tion it has to be pointed out that where Christian elementary schools are closed, wo 
shall have to make sure that our children are readily admitted into schools which 
are under District Board management. 

We must also aim at the education of adults. It may be necessary to start 
summer schools where not onlv the three It's but also subjoots like Improved 
Methods of Agriculture, Co-operation, Literature, Sociology, Politics, Natural hei no 
etc., can be taught. Wo learn that such folk schools in Denmark are popular sd 1 
well attended. They have contributed to the economic development and national 
solidarity of the Danes.” Hero again the Government may have to take the initia¬ 
tive. But the Christian community can, without waiting for the Government to 
make the first move, start and ruo such schools in connection with the educational 
institutions under their management during the summer months. That v u l be a 
piece of splendid service that some of us oan render to the community. 


Unemployment Pboblems 

Of the economic problems that confront the country at present, no.ie Is so impor¬ 
tant as tho poverty of the masses and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the uneducated as well as of the educated. 

In a great number of villages for at least six months tho villagers are without 
wbrk. With the introducthm of modern machinery handrods of thousands o | 
have gradually been thrown out of employment. Tno number of the unemployoct is 
daily on the increase. To add to this, our schools and colleges are evoiy > -ir 
turning out young men anxious to get decent jobs biiti reluctant to eag.ige m mutual 
labour These increase the number of the unemployed in the country. Wo me 
‘clad to learn that the Local Government are collecting statistics of the educated uuom- 
' ? ovrfd with a view to Gnding work for them. The reluctance for manual work m educated 
ouoo mo i we l.ave to admit, is not altogether ibeir fault 0«r system of e lue> 
lA*7n«»»lv literary, and i nds to wean pupil* from phy^c#d labour. 1 hew is 
if after their school and college career the students arc Unfit (oi“ 
pn l dbin lined to take to manual work So the present system of c hention ha.^ to 
be revise ! a way that dignity of labour can be-taught » ow s stool, and 

. a crt fntinffd that ttuw dan be readily absorbed into society to till placed 
Let «/ hope that the" new Qove; ament will ionise the 
educational system with tho above ends in view, 

' Sonic suggest the revival of cottage industries and fchO im: option of technical and 
irduslrial enterprises as a mdans of finding work for the Unemployed‘and of offering 
relief bo the poor: Though these may help they cannot banish poverty from Gur 
land. SooietV is so constituted 'and recognise 3trch : institutions that the rich are 
ire wing richer while the pooi are becoming poorer. Until measures are adopted to 
Stop this process and reduce the goeaU inequalities^ dn‘tho distribution <*I wealth, in 
my fcumbl9 opiuioa poverty cannot be removed, The State of course will have to do 
this It may also have to take over such huge mduaftfo! concerns tike irrigatiuu 
Projeots, Railways and Electrical q c hemos and manage them. Rebut has to bo 
offered to the ryot who is at present unable to earn a living eri lus laud. Young 
men in our own community will have to cultivate a spirit <>.f Initiative ani bu.tor- 
D ri B e to carry on business cQncerns all tfyqr the Braving. Whqn msu of >;1 avauter 
tn 1 ability come forward tq start businosa on sound lines our ^omnnuiry will have 
in <nnme to their aid by &mog Ipans through co-o| . aijve buuks or other sources to 
fielp th® m to run such oopcerns successfully, 

Tde Recent 

The factious. to tho local legislature \ mQ . eopre and gWiC. Tho vlcdoratw has 
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in such a large majority ; the strength of the other 

- - an extent that they cannot offer effective oppo&i- 

hon to th 0 party in power. But it is a matter for deep regret that the majority 
P. ar, ~’ ml office and work the Constitution. Let us hope that the situa¬ 

tion will be reconsidered and that the Congress will accept office and work the 
constitution to get the best oat of it for the electorate which has returned them to 
power. 


What should be the attitude of our community to the Reforms ushered in this 
month ? No one will doubt that we, as a community, stand for law and order in the 
country. At the same time, we have to make it quite clear that we are as anxious 
as most patriotic of our countrymen that this great land of India should march 
forward towards freedom and full self-government at an early date. Much as we 
would like to join the Congress to achieve this end, we find the door of that body 
shut against us by its present p'licy of “Wrecking the Reforms”. So, we are 
compelled to remain outside that body. Yet, because we love our country, we are 
bound to extend our hearty co-operation to them in all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in fields like Agriculture, Industries, health ana sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be not only the best 
but ajso the right policy. 

We have to instruct our representatives on the legislature to take steps to have 
ub merged into the General Electorate. This is highly important. But if this is not 
possible they would try to have Communal Award modified iD such a manner that 
Joint Electorate will be established with reservation of scats for our community, go 
long as this is not done, it will Dot only Act as a barrier to some of our Hindu 
brethren joining our fold, but will also tend to keep us weak and isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about rural "reconstruction and village uplift. 
There is no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up from the low level at which 
they are in their economic, educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
(his work ? Who is to inspire self-confidence into the villages, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use such resources as he can command for the better* 
ment of his village by co-opeiation with his neighbour? Here I wish to offer & 
suggestion to the Federation. Under its auspices this Federation may organise a 
Society called the Society of Christian Servants of South India whose object it will 
bo to gather together suitable Christian yoimg men and train them in the different 
phases of rural service and through them to carry on the work of rural uplift 
among all classes of people. They will be social workers giving witness to their 
faith by their lives. Ou. faith and the present state of the country demand the 
whole-hearted offer of such services to our fellowmen by our community. Let ub 
by such sefless service make ourselves indispensable to our country. 

W r e are living in stirring times. The nations of Europe are busy arming them¬ 
selves for a world war the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
world is thirsting for peace which seems to be going farther off than ever. In our 
own country we need peace. The sharp divisions between the Hindus, the Mussal- 
mans and the Bikhs have to be healed. It behoves our community to bring about 
peace and unity among different communities of our country so that all of us may 
live in this land as members of one family. L^t ns seize this opportunity to make 
ourselves peace-makers and humble servants of the nation. Then shall men know 
that are treading in the footsteps of One who came to minister and vot to be 
miniBiered unto. Ono who has commanded ue to let cur light so shine before men 
ibat hoy may see our good works and glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 


Proceeding! and Resolutions 


Democratic State as the Goal 

Aftei (he President had concluded his address, resolutions were taken up for 

discussion. 

Mr. M- John (Guntur) moved the following resolution : 

u (a) As the goal of all sections of Indians is a genuine democratic Slate with 
political power in the hands of the people, this Conference believes that work 
trirhiu the Legislatures and outside them snould be directed towaidu the education 
of onr people jH tue duties and responsibilities of citizenship and the securing of 

jidftit suffrage. 

'■‘(b) In ordor that the Indian Christian community might share in this national 
(eflk, the Conference direots the Working Committee 'to arrange that the subjects of 
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the rights and duties of citizenship he dealt with in all periodical gatherings, 
conferences and assemblies of Indian Christians.” 

Mr. John said that the resolution embodied the political creed of the Confer euro 
and of the Indian Christian community. Last year, the Conference stated that 
Dominion status was its goal. But the British Government had fought shy of th* 
Rrm. But the government could not get out of the preamble to the Reforms of 
Iflll) and the declaration made by the then Secretary of State for India. Those tv.* 

5 ronouncements left the oucstion what should be the goal for India in no doith*. 

me democracy required as an essential condition the introduction of adult 
franchise. Adult franchise was bound to be granted ultimately : whether the object 
w;ir: to be attained at once or by stages was a question whi* 1 the Conferetuo 
should consider. Extension of the franchise bad been envisaged, and tho speakoi 
hoped that speedy steps would he taken to reach the end in view. The spyaker 
ah'* btiesscd the necessity of educating the people on the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship through the medium of the Press. 

Mr. George S. Issac (Vellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for Indians’ and ‘Indians are tho best judges of what they want 1 hud come 
to stay. These were the ideas behind tho resolution. Ho said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party which had been returned in such laigo 
numbers, had not accepted office, and* hoped that some means would be found to 
arrive at a compromise. 

Mr. B . Abraham (Tanjore) said that besides trying to extend the franchise, 
they should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
veuu: included in the electoral roll and that all of them exercised their franchise. 


Mr. 


Suggestion for Constituent Ass km ply 

V. Chokkarai Chetti moved the following amendment to the resolution 


,: In oidi r to give effect to tho idea of establishing genuine democracy, a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise, should he convoked as early a* possilne to 
frame a constitution agreeable to the wishes of the people of India.*’ 

Ue said that the piesent constitution was an outrage. It had been forced ur-ou 

the people by a foreign Government. Id oider, therefore, to establish 

genuine democraoy in the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the people, a 
Or.stiluent Assembly should be convened baaed on adult suffrage for the purpose 
of diafting a constitution in accordance with the wishes of the p oplo. borne weio 
taring hat a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. Id the hunt of r * dies, 
drea’n- and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an ideal tn-day won hi ho an 
accomplished fret some time hence if they genuinely tvoifcod to aclnevo tho ideal. 
Tb* Iudiaa people woro not going to ftooept tho new constitutioi? t which wit 

intend' d, to a large to promote foreign interests. I hey would accept oid> 

onrtituticn framed by the people in their own interest* 

The President stated that the amendment was not in order, and therefore he w i, 
ndir ' it out. If nuoisstwy a substantive and a* parato resolution could bo moved 

on the subject under discussion. ...... .. * r . rrr t 

Mr. chahkarai Chetti contended that his proposition was bt tore th. workup: 
Committee of the Conference, and he did not know how the present resolution oanw 
(o bo .oibfdhutcd in its place. 

The Secretary (Mr A. K. Sarma), said that at the final meeting of the Committee, 
* 1 resolution was approved in the form placed before the Conference. Hu did iuv 
i,uow whether Mr. Clu kb; rai Chetti was present then. 

Mr. Chvtt* Ghakkarai stated that since it was the Working Committee thai 
drafted all resolutions, he would not be able to move bis amendment as a substan 
»i V4- i Violation. . , 

The PiesiG'-ut said .Mat the amendment could be referred to the delegate** 
commiltep and their opinion placed before the Conference later on. 

Tlv first resolution was then put and declared carried. 

I'r A. CitchoJ of Coimbatore then moved the following rt elution 
O.e Onferonce deeply deplores the deadlock v;U : h has m i * o 
tiu p iugi^ra. n of the uew Constitution, and ap ( * ils both ti 
e ts; jjmity party to explore all avenues town rdr. arriving at 
i{ * tiiW to tliB speedy esfaohs.iment of a pernnent Ministry/’ 

W &aid MkM ^ thf new umsfifntioi; were to benefit the peo| 
ps/fV*^ild t ^ oe, (he no * Constitaiiou 


rv* d t»* 

w 
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Tt could he worked for the benefit of the people. The present Ministry was of no 
nse for that purpose. It was not a properly constituted Ministry, nor was it a 
stable one. Unless there was a stable Ministry, nothing could be done for promoting 
the welfare of the people under the Act. 

Mr. B. Samidass (Vellore), in seconding the resolution, said that it was a pity 
that an interim Ministry had been formed. This had created great discontent in 
the country, and this discontent had been intensified by Lord Zetland’s statemont. 
The only solution in the speaker’s view, now open, was to adopt the suggestion made 
by Mahatma Gandhi to havo a Tribunal to oonsider the legal and constitutional 
aspect of the matter. 

Mr. V. Chakkarai Ckettiar moved an amendment for adding to the resolution the 
following words 

“This Conference strongly oonderans the formation of tho Interim Ministry and 
feels that under the present circumstances tho Ministers should have refused to take 
np office.” 

Mr. Chakkarai Chettiar said that the formation of the Interim Ministrv was im¬ 
proper. The historic background of the Congress demand should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They could not expect the Congress to declare that it would work the 
Constitution. A compromise was possible, but only if British politicians acted in a 
traely statesmanlike way. The interim Ministry was an absolute farce and should 
be condemned. They had betrayed the interests of the country. 

Mr. M. Santosham seconded the amendment. He said that the nation was solidly 
against the formation of the interim Ministry. 

The Conference adjourned for lunch at this stage. 

When the Conference resumed its session after luncheon interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was continued. 

Dr. Devasikamani requested the president to give a ruling whether the amend- 
men* was in order or not. He felt the amendment was not in order. 

TLo President pointed out that when the amendment was given notioe of, he felt 
that it was not in order. Yet he allowed it to be moved. In his opinion, it would 
be enc igh if they discussed the amendment in all its aspects and it be finally with¬ 
drawn. He suggested this course because opinion in the country was divided on the 
Interim Ministry. x . - 

A delegate pointed out that it was too late to rule out the amendment, since 
it had been duly proposed and seconded. The House should decide on the amend¬ 
ment one way or the other. 

This view was supported by two other delegates. 

Or. Devasikamani pressed the president to give a ruling on the poiot of order 
be had raised. 

The President said that he would allow the amendment to be discussed. 

At this slsge, the mover of the resolution stood up and stated that he accepted 
the •mondment. , . _ . , 

Mr. Thangamuihi said that they who had assembled there to deplore the deadlock 
which hid arisen with regard to the inauguration of the Constitution ha I, ho was 
aorri to state, themselves got involved in a deadlock over tho resolution. He appeal¬ 
ed to tho President to deal with the amendment first. 

After acme further discussion, the House agreed to discuss the amendment. 

Mr Audriwv oppo^d the amendment, slating that it was not a wise policy to 
enndemn ih« Interim Ministry which had been formed at a critical stage to carry 
nn the ■dminiRtration of the province. 

Mr M. John, opposiug the amendment, said that the main object of Ihe Oou- 
i Biioe was to orginis* Ihe community—and not allow individuals to exprosa their 
fiewa on jm Vital affairs. He personally believed that the community as a whole would 
not desire to identify ftself with any one political party. That was the reason why 
persons siamliog for election in many Christian constituencies stood as independents. 

Mr. Abrah itn (Tanjore) said that the community stood for peace and as the re¬ 
petition clearly indicated their regret at the fact that there was an impasso. they 
Deed not piiss My resolution. 

Dr. Daicson said that the Interim Ministry was legally constituted. It was open 
to Ihe Governor when the majority party refused to take up olRoe, to call any per¬ 
son to oarrv on tho admmistraiion. It mi^ht be that the interim minifies them- 
selvefl wonld 1 airy out the wmhes o' the electorate having understood the policy of 
the Congress an^ the peoples mind. It would be wrong to condemn them prematurely. 
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J ‘ x A ' ^ ubra ^mam said that tho constitution of tho Interim Ministry was 

S&ft- dT f ld t , ?o n lnm fl t ^,i l T Dt 'H Miuistry ooatiQ . U0d iQ office. Congressmen Wo^ld 
in • 1 I ome forw ard with any compromise proposal. The interim ministers 

country S “ rpy °’ J KiQg ’ S 0ovorQt “ 9Qt had betrayed tho intToaUoftho 

comm I itt^nn e £'/?£ ac s ? id , t l hat I the resolation placed before the House was a nou- 
one, and they should keep au opoa mind ou the matter. lie annealed to 

the uoin e t r ° f ^ amQadnX0at io witlldraw « * s ^ resolution itself was clear on 

StSiaS' 1 * 1 ““ ™ 

• ha ?h^ Vasi b^ a . ni S! ? id $ at if a complete breakdown of the constitution were to 
be averted, a Ministry should have to be formed. Under tho perseut circum»uuoes, 
th..,e was no other go for the Governor bat to form au interim Ministry. They ou-bt 
uof to oondemu the Governor’s action light heartedly 

At this stage a motion for closure of the debate was moved, and carried 
ijie amendment was put and declared lost 20 voting for and 27 against ’ 
an nitorrwV Sar A fna ra07ed th . 0 ^Womag amendment: - u It is further suggested that 
th?M-?ri t l 0 !. a , r , dS a oom P rom t 18a m»ybe begun by the Governor and the leader „f 
e Majority paity examining the legislative programme of the majority party” 

the n£<L*T 4, la mov ip a i? t,le anWQ dment, said that this was the only way "to ond 
‘bo present impasse. There was ample scope for exploring all aveuues towards 
So"! “ C ° mi,romisB - Ha was making a constructive 0 suggestion to enY the 

or ,£ r ' V ; Chakkari opposed the amendment. He said that the deadlock could 1 a 
ended only by agree.ng to the proposal of Gandhiji to appoint a Tribunal. 

„ ™ n V P S? S( £ the ?““ d ®ent stating that the suggestion was nnt 

area? h flo lL 0> t d0adl ? ok k coald n , ot ^ ended by such methods. Tima wan a 
and h ,S waa of the V,IW that 80(119 time must elapse before attempts at 
a compromise would prove successful. Time must be allowed—” P 

4 n J^ m “ nwh,l , e .’ Mr. Chakkarai observed “the patient may die”. 'Laughter.) 

lhe patient would not die . the mover retorted. 

At this stage, Mr. Sarma withdrew his amendment with tho consent of tha IL ns* 
due original resolution was then put and carried* 

Communal Representation Condemned 
s Mr Oliver of Salem moved next the following resolution : 

“Tiio Conferonoe notes that opinion in tho Indian Christian community is raniilv 
growing against the 9ystem of separate electorates for tha Community Jldg uob 
ference therefore reiterates the following resolution passed by the first Confer'n- j 
in April 1936 

“This Conference is of the opinion that communal representation is not desiraht,* 
in the best ii rerests either of Indian Christians or of the country at law and -*ii 
up-m fid loaders of the Cimmuaity to take steps to get the Oommuuat Awird modi- 
tied *u the directum of Joint t.eotorates with reservatiou of seats as a -■,» 
the complete abolition of the system of Communal Representation itSf p 
‘ii feels that a twofold injustice is involved in the nrnoiemn , * „ ’ 

sentatiim for Indian Christians in the Goverumeut of fidia r * l|, r r ' 

in addition to depriving the Community of chances of venLrnl L?! ,' h tta ? ha » 
its strength and influence by giving it au inadequate g rZr«LZ pe ' # *?• T l " 1 
present scheme of the dehmination of Indian Christian ooneftfaf» !• ’ °» ,Qd b * th# 
This was a proposition, he said, which was di«*n« L ^7 ^ 0 “? ie8 '*” , 

Award must be modified in the interests of the nr* 8t ft3t oonf e r eoo«, Tha 
ing was growing amjng the members of their ” ., of “J* 1 / community. Feel- 

jjhould be done away with. community that soparatt electoral 

Mr. Athanasius seconded the proposition. 

Dr Devasikamant said that the members nf tu r» ^ . 
opposed to the aystam of joint electorate with resert‘£i£ ia ? n Ca ' h0 -* 0 Ohuroh wars 
was given to their community, as had been given £u H p JT r * A 1 *-!* 

wonlu be overcome. 81Ven to Muslim 8 - many of the difficulties 

Tho resolution was then passed. 

Total Phohibih.^ * 3 goal 

Tha Conference next adopted a resolution ur giug t h. Government to adopt To,.I 
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prohibition as tho goal of its excise policy and to frame a programme to roalise goal 
io twenty years. It also urged tho Indian Christian legislators to work for his end. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet agaiu the next dav. 


Second Day—Madras— 13th. April 1937 

Eradication of Social Evils 

When the Conference resumed its session to-day, Rev. P- Aairvadam t Madura, 
moved the following resolution : u The Conference deplores the existence of various 
social evils in the Indian Christian Community, and calls upon all Christians to 
make determined and conceited efforts towards eradicating them. 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinctions prevailing in the community, and 
pointed out that the same should be eradicated. The dowry system should also be 
abolished. On account of this evil, many families were being ruined. Drink and 
.ambling should also be checked. He appealed to his co-religionists to devise ways 
and means to put an end to those evils. 

Mr. A. T, Andrews secouded the resolution. 

Mr. C. John moved an amendment to the effect that the churches and the 
Government also be requested to concert measures to eradicate these evils. 

Kev. 8. Ponnurangam seconded the amendment. 

Mr. V Chahkarai Chetti pointed out that the amendment was vague and unless 
it was more specific Government help would not be available, 

Mr. J. S. Vedamanickcim opposed the resolution aud the amendment. He said that 
the evils referred to wore not confined to the Indian Christian community alone. 

Mr, Abraham (Taujore) said that the dowry system could be abolished if the 
yuuths of the community took up a bold stand not to accept dowries. 

Mr. 0. P, E . Zacharias opposed the resolution. No useful purpose would be 
served, hi said, by merely passing it. 

The amendment and the resolution were both lost. 


Business Career for Youths 


Mr. R. Devaaikamna moved the following resolution : “This Conference ie ol 
opinion that the diversion of the youth of the community into business careers is 
of extreme urgency and importance in order to secure a stable economic foundation 
for the community. The Conference is of opinion that the diversion of the youth 
of the community into business careers is of extreme urgency and importance in 
order to secure a stable economic foundation for the commnnity. The Conference 
notes that several Indian Christian businessmen have succesfullv explored new fields 
In order to study their experiments and formulate helpful advice to the youths of 
the day, tho Conference directs the Indian Christian Federation to convene a coa- 
feience of Indian Christian businessmen at an early date and take such further 
action as may bo deemed feasible before the next conference.” 

He said many youth9 were finding it diffioult to get employment in Government 
service, nor was there much scope for entering into tho learned professions. The 
professions were becoming overcrowded. The only way to find out work for the vast 
majority of educated youths, was to divert them into business careers. 

Mr. »S amidols seconded tho resolution. 

Mr. Vudamunickam opposed the resolution. He stated that unless there waa 
adequate opening for young men, there was no use in passing such a resolution. 
This was a political oonference and lie did not see any reason for bringing on such 
a resolution boforo the House, 

Mr. Zacharias supported the resolution. He said that the craze among youths 
I ]r Government service had ruined the country. There was enough scope for indus- 
maf ou l agricultural enterprise in the country. 

bli. Js§ac a ‘d that a committee of businessmen might be constituted to formulate 
proposals and submit the same at the next conference 

The resolution was passed. 


Year Plan for Rural Uplift 

Mr. J- 8 Panning Mannargudi, moved the following resolution — 

“Wlnlo tho Conference a«.‘knowledges tho good work already done both by th# 
Uovernmout and agewK like the Christian Church, the *. M. 0. A. also oon- 
t;hrJ8tmn towards the improvement of rural conditions U urges tl* 

(iuverumeut to make dm sobieet of rural uplift one of its mail, concerns ant divide 

h ten year plan foi an effective improvement of agricultural life 
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Mr. M. J, Samuel, Knrnool, seconded the resolution. He said that the District 
Economic Councils started by the Government had not achieved any substantial 
-uuoess in relieving rural indebtedness. A planned system of rural uplift was nece¬ 
ssary if effoctivo improvement of agricultural life was to bo brought about. 

Mr. A. K . Sarma , with the pormission of the House, moved that the following 
also bo added to the resolution. 

“Resolved that inasmuch as a change of faith does not liberate converts fmm 
economic disabilities, any scheme of economic relief drawn up hv the Government, 
must be purely on an economic basis without reference to religion/’ 

The mover accepted this addition to the resolution. 

Mr. Sarma said that there should be a change in the system of land 'enure, if 
rural uplift was to he effective. A tax on agricultural income should be levied, 
Unless this was done, no economic relief was possible. 

Mr T. Chakkarai Chetti said that no economic relief was feasible, unless real 
socialism was introduced in the country. 

A delegate moved an amendment to the effect that a conference of Indian Chris¬ 
tians interested in rural uplift be convened by the Federation to study ways an.I 
means for giving relief to the rural population and the same be placod before the 
next Conference. 

The mover accopted this suggestion anl tho resolution as amended was then 
pa:sed. 

Adult Education 


The Conferee- next passol a resolution urging tho Government to propare a 
scheme of alult education and to make it obligatory on local boards to work the 
scheme in their respective areas, the cost being met partly by a grant from general 
revenues and partly by a special cess levied for the purpose. 

Christians and Communal Representation 

Dr. Dei'ciiikhnmam moved : “This Conference dernanls that as long as the com¬ 
munal rule in respoct of the sorvioos lasts, Indian Christians should bo placed in n 
■ atpgory by thoraBelves and not bo bracketed with Anglo-Indians. Europeans an i 
thosb of non-Asm'io domicile/’ 

He r /d that according to tho present rale only one appointment was roservjd 
out of every twelve posts vaoant and even in respect of tin one place they war 
clubbed with Anglo-Indians. 

Mi, E. David seconded the resolution which was then put to veto and carried. 

Work Befoi.u Christian Leoialators 


The Omforonco drew, i.i the next resolution, the attention of tho Indian Chnt- 
i\V) 1 Bid ^ hi tors to tho resolution passed and urged them to take action in respect of 
Hicui *lt also reminded the representatives that they should keep in tuHi with 
village Chrisrians, study their conditions anl endeavour to remove .vi I study their 
,li abilities The Conference expected Christian legislators to educate the Ooimmniu 
Hoarding tho work of the legislatures by all means available. It hoped that ernni.il 
matters affording the welfare of the community would be referred to tho organisation; 

< mice rued fir their opinion before vi3W* wore expressed and action taken in tho n»mn 
of the community. , 

Dewan Uahidur S. E Rang ana than moved and Mr, 0. F. E> Zacharias seconded 
tho following resolution, which was adopted unanimously : 

“This Con forepea calls upon the members of the community to form ns*u i**ions 
at suitable oorAro* and to have them linked up with the Federation/ 1 
Majority Community and tub Minorities 

Mr. A. A'. Sudattyinam moved the following resolution : 

‘Inasmuch as the authorise* have expressed the fear that the grant of nravioiw 
assurances by a Governs to a popular Ministry in raspect of his discretionary 
powers mighf be cons u id as a breach of faith with the minorities, this Oonfapeaco 
i!,* ( :'hes tii s' that ini . ^i )mi011 Indian Christians do expoot juat traaimeat as 
much Um ft popular Minis tty as fr mi the heal of the Government. In ti »- ou 
neotiou, it ateo reminds the i^-Hrs of tie majority community to 0*0 to it that In all 
tlmir aitivtaas 'hoy inspire couddonoo in the minorities. 1 

Mr, Sudauanain slid Uiai tue resolution had been admitted for d* . ‘t-sion b\ the: 
\V “ e mftT 11 '***' «wt intended to be one more or lo** 9f 

■it 
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Tjassin 0 a vote of confidence in the National Congross, which was the majority party 
at present. Thoy were in that resolution dealing with the majority party of what¬ 
ever complexion it might be. The neit objoot of the resolution was to give in a 
wav a reply to Lord Zetland’s assumption that the giving of an assurance would 
involve a breach of faith with the minorities. It was a big assumption to make 
that tho majority party would be hostile to the minorities in the country. Assuming 
that the majority was unfair to the minorities and the latter appealed to the Gover- 
no-, what guarantee was there that the Governor would aot against the wishes of 
the majority to proteot the interests of tho minorities ? At present, the Iadian 
National Congress was in a majority, and in his opinion, it was not likely that the 
Congress would neglect the interests of the minorities. The Congressmens keynote 
was contentment in the country. Christians would be stultifying themselves if they 
were not friendly with the majority party. Lord Zetland had made an unwarranted 
assumption in using the name of Indian Christians, who were in a minority to light 
his battle with the Congress. The Indian Christian community as a whole did not need 

nQ Vr! e F al C ,r /'aA:'j:o'r» JD eh8tti, in seconding the motion, said that the Congress would 
never antagonise any minority community. Its past history showed that, it omj 
the Indian Christians were ready to contribute their share of service, tne congress 

, C 'm thi^stage^Mr. .9, E. Ranganathan suggested that the community leaders 
should be given an opportunity to. study the question and that the two reso 

Mr. George Issac moved an amendment to the effect that the resolution be circu- 
JariRed to elicit opinion and that it be brought at the next meeting of the conference 
after due consideration. . - 

Mr. Sadarsanam said that sometime hence the question would become irrelevant. 

Mr Zacharias said that they should be on friendly terms with tho majority party, 
whatever it bo. It would be ‘easier and better to negotiate with a majority pairy 
than with the Government a third party. 

The amendment of Mr. George Issac was put to vote and declared lost. 

The original resolution was then passed by a large majority. 

Ganduiji’s Suggestion tor a Tribunal 

Mr. SamJass moved : “In continuation of the resolution pMS^ yMUrday, this 
Conforenoe strongly reoommeuds to the Government and theOoiipi ’ that.the 
sueEBBiion of Mahatma Gandhi for the appointment of a Tribunal for the 
fjftK^ present deadlock be accepted as one or the avenues to be explored towarda 
coaching a settlement. 

The resolution was aloptel by a large majority. 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 

Fourth Annual Report -October 1935—September 1936 

I he forth annual report of tho ffarijan Sevak Saugh, which recounts the aettvi* 
hei of the 8angh iu the period between Oct 1935 and September 1930, points oat 
thit ‘the year ima been remarkable and eventful in many respects. Tho report brisn) 
traces ’.ha growth of Harijan uplift in the country and proceeds : 

propaganda was carried un iu every province against untouch&bility iu orudr 
lo lirinu about a radical change in the minis of the caste Hindus. Harijan oouier- 
i.Doea, big and small, numbering, iu all, about 17, were organised in different, provin¬ 
ce, to vrnrilme the specific grievances of Harijaus and to educate public opinion w 
the burning topics of the day. Religious education amoog Harijaus formed au > - 
UO i tout item in the activities of all the brooches of the Sangh. At all out hoa»- 
■md Ashrams thnre were regular prayers. During the Kerala Temple-Entry °*“f a 8 “ 
more thaD 1,000 bhajan parties wero orgauised throughout Kerala. In “* 0 
Mysore, 40 cheap Harijan Bhujan mandirs were built and regular bhajan* were v- 
ifauised bv the workers of the Stmgh lo mysme Punjab, Madras °' b,r P‘* t ' 
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our workers have introduced vedio rites at the marraige ceremonies, at times the 
worker himself officiating as priest. Surveys were condactod by our workers in 
many Harijan centres with a view to ascertain their civio and social needs. The 
U.P. East Harijau Board conducted a survey into the economic condition of Harijans 
in Sirsi town with a view to start a co-operative society among them. 

ThB Sangh maintained a few industrial and vocational institutes in different parts 
of India. Last year 21 students from different parts of India were sent for training 
in tanning, of whom 8 were given scholarships by tho Central Board. A tannery 
under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi was maintained at Wardha with tho finance 
support of the Sangh. The question of starting small tanneries in the province 
with the help of the trained students was engaging tho attention of several provinces 
• ike Andhra, Karnataka, Mysore, Tamil Nad, Punjab and Bihar. 

The Sangh was ablo to continue its help to students studying in tho High School 
classes during the year under report as in the past. Besides help*in the shape of 
additional scholarships, money to pay the school fees, to purchase books to pay 
oarding and lodging expenses and examination fees, was given by the Centre and 
the various provincial boards. Thus in all 1,051 students woro helped during tho 
year to the extent of Rs. 30,000. 

Education 


The policy of recruiting Harijan children to common schools received greater 
attention during tho year under report and the attempt of the workers of the Sangb 
in this direction were attended with encouraging success, speoially in the urban areas. 
Bat the same could not be said of rural area^, though attempts were made in this 
sphere also. Apart from the opposition of caste Hindus in the matter, workers had 
to reckon with the unwillingness of the Harijans in many cases to send their 

children to oommon schools attended by the caste Hindu children. In the Natter- 

Harijan area in the Ramnad district, though the Natters were prepared to allow 
Harijan children to attend the common schools, the Harijans who depended on tha 
Natters for their livelihood, refused to send their children to the aohoo! for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the Natters and thus losing their means of 
livelihood. Another difficulty was the existence of untouohability among the Harijms 
The Gandhi Ashram at M&navi in Cutoh was being conduoted mostly for the benefit 

of Ohamar children. When the workers admitted Bhangi ohildren" into tho touool 

of the Ashram, the Chamars got enraged and withdrew ail their children from tha 
sohool and the Ashram, both of whioh were closed temporarily. 

Evory effort was mHde by tho workers of tho Sangh to improve the Suouomie 
condition of Harijans. Harijans were for the first time employed in tho oultawnnl 
factories of Mulwan in Ratangiri District. Iu a village in Anantapur Dietiiot, in 
Andhra, Harijans wore induced by Harijan Sevais to tnko to the professions of barber,, 
and washermen and tho caste Hindus were persuaded to take advantage of theii 
cervices with encouraging results. Another welcomo featare of this year’s activities 
was the beginning that our workers made to bring Harijan hoys under the beneficent 
influence of scouting. 

Finance 


The total expenditure of the Sangh both of the Centre aud of all its branohes was 
| L t 4.36,177 including 26,833 on Headquarters buildings, with the exception of those 
lew committees that have not sent in their account in time. A large part of it aam§ 
from the Gandhi Parse Fund. A sum of Rs. 2,32,44S was collected as donations bv 
the Central Bear 1 and the branches during the year. A deficit of Rs. 36,059 of the 
Centra! Board was met from the Parse Fund quota of the Central Board. At th§ 
close of the year* t ie baaooei at the Headquarters to the credit of the provinces and 
the centre stood at Rs. 2,67,401-3-5, 

In this connection Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari wrote ;_ 

The Harijan Sevak Sangb^Las5 issued its report of work and statement of accounts 
for the year ending oJth Sepiomber, 1936. The total amount spont during the yaar 

5 and iu ,he rreB ' den ° 7 of * idraB to 

India. Madras Pi ear. 

Rs. H«. 

For schools - 1,43.150 27,1180 

hostels , , . , , 78.930 38,<09 

Books, stationery k clothes for sohool children 15,977 3,717 
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Scholarships 
Wells 
Loans 

Medical aid, soap, cloth, etc. 

Total including all other items 
Tho work is done through 27 provincial 


India 
Rb. 

30,090 
7,003 
21,451 
5,770 
3,82,250 
boards and 222 


Madras Presy, 
Rs. 
7,348 
1,928 
6,041 
1,730 
1,07,556 

district committees, 


166 taluka and other committees, all working under the able guidance ami supervision 
of the energetic General Secretary. Shri A. V, Thakkar. 


The Sonya Marulhi Temple Satyagraha 

After 19 days’ peaceful campaign in coarse of which about 1,037 men belonging 
to dll parties Congrossites, Democrats, Sanatanists and Liberals defied the order 

under Section 144 Cr. P. Code promulgated by the District Magistrate and were 
arrested as the consequence thereof, tho Sonya Marathi Templo Satyagraha at Poona 
was oallod off on tho 13th. May 1937|by Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar under whose leadership 
it had been launched. 

in ibis connection it would be interesting'to go through tho history of bonya 
Maiuti dispute, which had been summed up by the "Maharatta” as following * 

It if undisputed and well-known that the Sonya Maruti Temple is at least 60 to 

75 years old and the annual Hauuman Jayanti festival of two weeks’ duration is 

being celebrated annually all these years with ‘Bhajans’ and ‘Kirtans’ in the 
> ustomary way of several other Ranuman templos in Poona. 

The temple is situated in ^the locality of gold and silver merchants and the 
‘Panchas 1 or trustees of the temple are appointed by election from these merchantH. 
The money for expenses of the festival is annually collected by public subscription. 
It is, therefore, in that sense a public temple and the festival has boon a public 

As Hie gold and silver merchants form a comparatively rich community the 
best ‘Kirtankars’ find Bhajan parties were invited for tho fostival, makmg it 
thereby the most popular among these festivals. 

It nos in the year 1930 that the Sonya Maruti templo came in trio line of the 
newly planned road called the Laxmi Road. The trustees of the temple immediate.y 
applied to the Municipality for preservation of tho mmole. The Laxmi Road 
Committee of the Municipality informed the trustees on 8th July, 1930 as follows 

‘It has bctu decided to preserve the Maruti where it is situated and the 
applicants are informed accordingly.” , 

When other adjoining buildings and walls etc. were pulled down for the Laxmi 
Road, tho old temple was preserved. The merchants in tho locality decided in 
10 H to rebuild the temple. Mnatcinal permission to build the temple on 5 ft. mto 
5 ft. space at the corner of the road was granted on 8th March, 1933. 

All these Municipal resolutions were paused without the least, opposition or 
ikomp'aint from Muslim members of the Municipal body. They took no objection. 
Tho plinth of the new temple was built up to the height of four feet. At this 
i age on 22nd July 1983, the District Magistrate abruptly ordered tho trustees Jo 
hiop further work. This was due to the application made by a few Muslims, ip 
lhat month, alleging that the temple would obstruct the traffic and also that it 
would lead to communal trouble as a mosque was situated nearby ! 

There was some correspondence botweon the Municipality and the District 
Magistrate. Instead of the old dimensions, tho trustees wore ultimately in the year 
1934, allowod to reconstruct the templo ou a space of 4 ft. by 4 ft- with a 

. rendition that its height should not be more than 8 ft. All those limitations to 
iho dimensions wore placod only on the ground of convenience of traffic on the 
road and thoro was no question about the customary music. .. . , 

How did that question come in V The Tamboli Masjid is evou now not i-irunled 
ou the Larmi Roaa itself. It is iu an adjoining lane. There is a distance of about 
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350 feet from the temple lo the back wall of the Mosque. The frout is still further 
off. There was a plot of land owned by the Municipality which the trustees of 
the Mosque wanted as a gift from the Municipality. Its value was estimated to 
about 13 thousand Rupees, But tho Commissioner C. D. recommended to soil the 
plot for tho concession price of Rs. 2320. While communicating this to tho 
Municipality in his letter of 15th April, 1933, the Commissioner C. 1). expressly 
states that the plot is to he sold with the following condition quoted in the letter :— 

1 That uo obstruction should bo caused to the public bhajau, worship, kirtau 
and music of all kinds of the adjoining Maruli Temple.” 

Tho Commissioner is ail officer higher than tho District Magistrate. Ami hero 
iu this letter of 15th April 1933, the Commissioner knew that (1) that Sonya 
Maruti Tomplo was a public temple (2) that public l Bhajan’ and ‘Xirtau6' with all 
kinds of music took plaoo near the temple. Tho Government in their recent 
communique on the Sonya Maruti dispute, pretend as it were, that they do not 
know anything about the customary rights of the parties and that they are yet Jo 
be determined. This is contrary to the admissions of their own responsible 
officers. 


In April 1933, the Commissioner of Central Division had absolutely no doubt 
about the customary ‘Bhajan’ ‘Kirtau’ and all kinds of music at tho Sonya Maruti 
Temp!.. Ho would not have imposed that express condition on the sale of the 
plot unless he had fully inquired about tho customary rights of the Hindus nt the 
Sonya Maruti Tomple. 

Tho Muslims, it is learnt, have deposited the amount with the Municipality and 
without waitiug for tho sale deed have taken possession of the plot and Greeted a 
compound. And the Managing Committee of tho Municipality havo resolvod lo 
fife a suit for possession ! 

The Muslims wauled the plot without the condition ! So the ownership of the 
plot has remained in dispute between tho Municipality and Muslims. It has been 
subsequently resolved by tho Municipal body not to soil tho plot to tho Muslim:. 

Regular rolo of tho plot has not yot taken place. Tho Muslims knew of I he 

condition imposed by tho Commissioner in April 1933, and in July of Ihe eame 

vear, j.e, about throe months after that, they appliod to tho Ditliiel 

that tho tSonva Maruti Temple should not bo rebuilt because it would ubitruH 
!»and load to nommuual trouble ! Restrictions on the dimcnilonB of tin; 
temple was the result. Vet in 1934 and 1935, there was no hindrance to the anuua. 
ft Rivals and they were performed in tho usual way with all the necessary mnsu. 

After the perraisdou to rebuild the temple was granted the solouJ time in 1“ 
with )-«»l rations and tho temple was being rebuilt according to tho rest notion*. Mi 
Khan complained on behalf of the local Anjuraun Islam to tho District Magisdrile m 
i>K o the building oi the tomple should bo disallowed because music at it woulJ 
i. i>t the religious feelings of Muslims. It must bo mentioned that the Aujuman 
has no connection with the Tamboli mosque and tho trustees of the Tamboli mouquo 
lipv* never made any complaint. During the time when (lie temple was bciog com¬ 
pleted, tho idol was v pl a0kJC * in tho shop-window nearby and tho annual festivals wqiu 
held before the idol with tho usual ‘Bhajans’ and ‘Kirtaush There is no qMention about 
tho rights oi; the Fliudus. The only question would be how far the obsorvunioof tlw- 
rights would cuipo in the way of the usual traffic on the I.axmi Road. But the Distriu 
Magistrate and tho Oovornmout have taken a now and absurd position from last >eai, 
quit j ce drirv to thi.*ir own record and the unquestionable commitments of their 
m ffii «rs. They seem to put Hindus on their defence as if they aro in tho wrong and 
are the aggressors in this dispute. 

i.as‘ vear the District Magistrate banned music completely for all the !'• day* of 
Uio festival Hindus submitted and made representations to the District Migieiril*. 
During the festival days the present District Magistrate Mr. Trotmnn took htrge 
representations w*re ^ Hindus and the District Magistrate cflUBoltud 

, .)‘oe Muslim leaders. After full delioeiation lie allowed soft music only on tho final 
.lay ot the festival for a limited period in the moruiug. The Hindus were observing 
ili-j festival with the permitted soft music during tho limited time All of a suddun 
Muslim crowd gathoicd ruuud and began to attack tho Hiudus Tho Muslims thn* 
wcie admittedly the agro&sors last year, when the riot broke out Even when thu 
riot spread to other localities, tho Muslims wore the aggressors. Tho Diudui. only 
retaliated. 


SONYA MARUTHl TEMPLE SATYAORAHA [ poosi- 

Tui=j eat' when the trustees of tho temple applied for permission fo celebrate 
nc ie^.ivaJ for two uays before the commencement of it, the Personal Assistant to 
the District Magistrate was seriously making inquiries about the number of musical 
1 ° s ^™ ent ^ used, the times ami durations of‘Bliaian’ and 4 Kirtans\ the dimensions 
of the Fandal usually erected for the purpose, the approximate number of people that 
gaJiei etc. etc. Where was the necessity of inquiring into al! these details, when 
the District Magistrate had to ban drastically any kind of music on any day V Either 
f he District Magistrate must have changed his miud at the eleventh "hour or ho 
wanted to keep the Hindus in the dark about his real intentions and surprise thorn 
wiih the order issued iu the afternoon on the day previous to the opening day of tho 
festival. The festival starts very early in the morning. Tho ‘Kirtan’ commences an 
hour or so before the birthtimo of Hanuman which is exactly at the moment of 
sunrise. It was thought perhaps that the Hindus would bo inactive simply by the 
abrupt surprise of the Order. 

A few people broke the order in tho morning by ringing the tiny bell. Yet for 
three days the extent of Satyagraha was comparatively small. When Mr. Bhopatkar 
came back from Bombay after interviewing tbe Homo Member and when he deolared 
iho disappointing result of the interview, all sections of the community joined the 
Satvagraha in large numbers. Then tho District Magistrate and the D. S. P. went 
to Bombay, had consultations with the higher authorities and returned without the 
slightest sign of modification in the order. The disappointments of tho people 
increased still further. The unprovoked and premeditated lathi charge by the Police 
pn 7th inst, on a perfectly peacoful procession added insult to injary, and added to 
impulse of the gatyagraha which ultimately assumed unexpectedly large proportions. 
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The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference 


Welcome Address 


The Andhra Provincial Women's Conference was hold at Nandyal on the 20th. 
and 21st. June under the presidenoy of S^imati Kolia Kanakavalli Tayaramma . 

Srimathi Kypa 8eshamma y Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said that they had assembled in the Conference in a towa whose 
"pnranio" fame and historio importanco might servo to remind them of the glory 
which Rayalascema had once attained. This part of^ the country, ruled by Budhist 
Kings, gave shelter to Budhist Bikshus and helped in the propagation of Bndhfsm. 
More recently, during the time of Sri Krishna Devaraya, Nandyal attained pre 
eminence and was also the home of such great poets as Pingala Surama. But with 
the advent of British rule in India, Rayalaseema, like the rest of the country 
fell on evil days. Shrimati Seshama assured them in the great yagna for the 
regeneration of the Motherland, now going on, Rayalaseema would not lag behind. 
She would bring to the alter of freedom her own offerings of sacrifice. 

Continuing, Srimathi Seshamma observed that there were 30 orores of poople iii 
India, of whom nearly 18 crores were women. It had been said that woman was 
man’s “ArdhaDgi” (better half). It was, therefore inconceivable Low man, if he 
neglected his “Ardhangi”, could be successful in solving the economic, social and 
political problems that faced him. There must always be joint effort on a basis of 
equality. This fact was more than amply illustrated m the last Satyagraha struggle, 
when women went to jails, faced lathi blows and suffered every privation and thus 
established their equal position with men. Even in the political sphere, she had 
now the right of vote. As literacy among women was far less than that among 
men, it was the most urgent dutj of the State to afford grpftter facilities for the 
education of the girls. Publio opinion and effort must fce mobilised to bring adequata 
pressure in the Government. , t , , l „ „ 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, notably the late Mr. K. \ eerttalinga-u 

- t ri _ _ _ a D n n ,\ lion ki 1 n o Qn r.l a n n I ft 1 rn o I tt « 


Rantnin Mpcsm Vain™ fiurvanaravana Rao and Uarbilas Sarda had already given ■ 



Opening Addreta 


Miss Animanjia Raja , M. L. A., theu opened the Conference. 

[a opening jhe Conference, M’ss G. Ammanna Raja said that Indian women played 
a great part iu the social and national life in the old days and they should play a 
, reator part in days to come. Fortunately the Congress had brought thorn out of 
their homes and made them realise that the kitohea was not the only limit of their 
activities. Women took active part in the Satyagraha movement organised huge 
processions for pohtioal propaganda, prepared salt, received lathi blows and even 
courted imprisonment. Ih®y showed tremendous enthusiasm in tho recent election* 
and but for their willing help and co-operation, perhaps, it would not have been so 
easy for the Congress Candidates to come out successful with such a large raajori r v 
in the recent election campaign. 

The speaker urged that education of women in the country was very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Lack of eduoation among the women-folk was due to the general poverty Jin 
iho country and want of educational facilities. Tho problem or fomab education 
nnt be satisfactorily solved unless commilsorv elementary education among 
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delivorance of the country from political bondage. It was only educated, cultured 
and enlightened mothers that could bring lip healthy aud noble sons and daughters 
of India. 

Continuing, Miss Ammanua Raja said that social reform should go hand iu hand 
with the spread of education. It was a pity that the Sarda Act was very weakly 
worded and practically most of the marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going unpunished. It was necessary that the Aot should be so amended as to make all 
offences under the Aot cognisable and the Government should be made to take the 
initiative in filing complaints in the caso of every violation of the Act. Farther, 
imprisonment should be provided in the Act, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine. The Hindu Law should be also amended to provide equal property lights 
to women as to men. It was also nooessary that elementary knowledge of the ways of 
health and how to bring up children should be taught to girls and women. Tne teaching 
n£ domestic economy should not bo ignored. Women should work out their own uplift. 
They must see that" their children grow up to be worthy men and women. Much lien 
in the men and women. Mach lies in the mothers and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in the children. They should boycott all foreign articles and wear only 
khaddar and bay only Swadeshi articles. 

She regretted that some modern women thought that it was below their dignity 
to look after their homos. It was for the women to look after their homes and 
children. Children neglected by the mother and left completely under the control ot 
servants would fail to have the noble homely intluence on them. Motherly instinpts 
ought to touch women that they should use their own influence on their children so 
that they may grow up to be the right sort of citizens. Women’s taking pait m 
public life should not mean neglecting their homes. 

In conclusion she appealod to all women to become members of the Congress in 
larger numbers and help its struggle for independence. 


Presidential Addresc 


Sreomathi Kniiakavalli Tyaramma , in the course of her presidential address, 
-aid that tho last Satyagraha struggle had brought a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this country and released much energy and enthusiasm. During con¬ 
ferences such M these it were well to recall the names of such patriotic women as 
Jhansi Laxmibai and Durgabai, who had brought lustre and glory to womanhood. 

The President then gave a brief history of the national struggle for freedom 
under the aegis of the Congress. She referred to tho new Constituhou Act and said 
that tl u Provincial Autonomy promised in it was a farce. The Federal part of it 
como in for severe comment. The wrocking of such a Constitution to save India 
from the dangers attendant upon its introduction was a necessary corollary to the 
Congress ideal of independence. 

Referring to the question of office-acceptance. Mrs. Tyaramma said that consider¬ 
ing it from the standpoint of intensifying national struggle, it would he well if onloe 
way not accepted. The strength to forge tho country’s will depended on oonstru riv« 
work outside the Legislature. 


To-day there osifited, she said, much social injustice. Women too, had been tbd 
object, nf considerable neglect. If there was injustice in the family how could there 
not be injustice in tho country V The subjection of the country, she said, could 
dlrootly be attributed to the nubjoction of women. 

The President suggested a fifteen-year programme for education of women and 
■ailed on leaders to agitato and do propaganda in this behalf. An educated woman 
wai a greater help to man than an uneducated one. Bven the best of men nofcied 
courage and encouragement in their hoars of distress ; that courage and enconruo- 
ment would come only if women wore educated. 


Bhrimati Dwt»unri Subbamma. addressing the gathering on tho importance .if the 
women’s wilt in the family life said that the Hindu genius did not admu of imita¬ 
tion of Western habits and mode of living. The woman was the queen of the house 
aud «h» oinat rule it well and thoroughly by creating an atmosphere of p«w« 
happiness and radiating love. She noticed, she said, a certain tendency to decry 
ancient kionls. This did not sugar well for India. Women have enormous leisure at 
home and if they could but devote an hour a day at the spinning wheal, they Muld 
easily supply tho family with the requirements in clothes. 
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SOUTH ARCOT. WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Resolutions 



After some discussion the Conference passed several resolutions. 

The Conference, while expressing confidence iu Mahatma Gandhi, cordially invited 
him to assume leadership once again so as to load India to his goal of Purna Swaroj. 
It emphatically condemned the action of the Governor in appointing the Iuterim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the oloctorato and called upon 
tho Governor to convene the Legislative Assembly forthwith. 

The Conference was of opinion that if tho British Govornmeat was true to ir i 
intention of concodiDg Responsible Government to India it should unhesitatingly give 
the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Conference congratulated His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parvathi Sethu Bai on the bold step they had taken in throwing open Slate temples 
to the Hurijans. It expressed tho view that the duty of eradicating the .social evil 
of untouchability devolved upon women in particular and that it was essential that 
vigorous propaganda should bo carried on. 

The Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
the country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
essential to propagate the use of Khaddar. The Conference called upon such of 
those women who came under the literacy test and whose names have been omitted 
in tho Assembly electoral rolls to got their names registered immediately. It urged 
that more women candidates for elections should bo set up with a view to afford¬ 
ing them opportunities for greater participation in the political life of the country. 

The Conference resolved that’ women should work lor the promotion of communal 
unity and for establishment of closor and larger contact with the Muslim masses, h 
called upon women to enrol themselves as members of the Congress. 

The Conference extended its sympathy for those women and children who weio 
suffering terribly as a result of the civil war in Spain. It appealed to Indian womeu 
to render whatever help they thought fit either by way of clothes or provisions. 


The South Arcot Women's Conference 


Opening Address 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference was held at Villupuram in the local 
Ganapathi Vilas Theatre on the 31*t. January 1937 under the presidency uf Mr*. 
A. Mukmafii Laksh mipatki. Three hundred wotnon from all parts of tho district 
attended. 

Mrs. R. Yisalakhi Sastn } opening the Conference, compared tho condition uf 
tho womenfolk of India some two thousand years ago with that of present-duy 
women and said that the women of ancient India wore ail advanced socially mid 
intellectually and literally ruled tho country from their hearth and home. The 
present backward condition of womenfolk was due to lack of education. They had 
boon agitating fpr the improvement of female education in the land for I he Iasi 
thirty years, but no good result had boon achieved. Present-day English education, 
though good in some respects, would not Bolve the problem of women’s uplift so as 
to make them reach the level of men in all things in life. The women of IuJiv 
said Mrs. bastri, should move with the times and compete with men in all walks 
of life. Conference of women such as this one were useful for removing die 
inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front especially in to urn* 
where women hid no taciu ios to meet together with the same freedom p i •viiidi 
they did in villages. 


Welcome Address 

Srimatkt Jay&d&Mb'ri , Chairwoman of the Reception Commit toe, welcoming thj 
delegates, referred to trio help which the organisers of the Conference had rfeiv.-J 
at tho hands of Mr. C.ndambara Aiyar and from the local Ladies' (Sub. Tb • wfinl: 
world, abe said, was engaged in a serious struggle for obtaining equal rights i a one 
and all and evoiywliffl’e wt3r ° hearing about socialism uni kindred prim-ink*? 
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h r '\ng pu. into practice particularly in countries where inequality was great The 
position ot Indian women to-day was very deplorable. But Indian women had not 
»agged behind men in the struggle for freedom. Their President Mrs. Rukmani 
Lakshmipathi was a living example of what the women of India were capable of 
achieving m every Geld of life if sufficient opportunity was given to them. 

Srtrnathi Jagadambal then referred to the threo bills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Messrs. Deshraukh, Babu Bhagavan Das and Viswanath 
Uubs for tho^amelioration of their condition and appealed to the delegates to support 
these bills. She condemned child-marriage, the dowry system, the Devadasi system, 
wmch were humiliating to womenfolk. They should all agitate with one voice for 
the betterment of their condition. 


Presidential Address 

Mrs. Laksh?nipatki , in the course of her presidential address, referred to the 
importance of women takmg part not only in the struggle for social uplift but 
also in the political struggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last GO years and more and said that the Congress was the one representative 
institution in the country which would be able to win Swaraj for them. She made 
an eloquent appeal to the ladies present to join the Congress and help it in its 
struggle for national freedom. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Lakshmipathi observed that the women of India had an 
equally great part to play in this struggle, because their fortunes were b^und up 
with those cf the men in the land. She condemned the Government for their 
utter neglect of female education aud said that while the Government wanted to 
spend half their income towards the maintenance of a huge Armv, they had 
bestowed little attention on the hopeless condition of the village folk, their grinding 
poverty, their unhealthy and insanitary surroundings and their literacy. She appealed 
to tne ladies who had assembled there to ponder over all those matters deeply and 
du the utmost in their power to better the lot of the masses. She appealed to them 
to support the bills introduced in the Legislative Assembly for improving the 
social position of the women in the land, and for enabling them to get rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Turning to the coming elections, Srimathi Lakshmipathi said that a large 
number of women had been enfranchised and it was their duty to help the Congress 
candidates in tho elections. By supporting the Oougres 9 they would be strength¬ 
ening the Congress in its fight for the freedom of their country. 

Resolution! 


A number of resolutions were then passed at the Conference. Tbe Conference 
resolved to support the Bill introduced by Dr. Deshmukh iu the Assembly, 
condemned the recommendations of the Select Committee for the deletion of 
two clau.os relating to daughters’ right to property and widows’ ulaim for full 
rights over the properties of their dead husbands, and appealed to the Members 
of the Assembly to piuss the Bill as introduced by Dr. Deshmukh. 

The Conference condemned the ill-treatment meted out to vouug widows 
aud supposed the Bid of Babu Bhngavan Das and that of Mr. Visvanatha Das. 

The Conference congratulated the Maharaja of Travanoore and his mother on 
throwing open the late temples to the Harijans and prayed for their long life. 
Die Conference demanded the right to votu for women iu resoect of Hindu 
religions institutions and appealed to tho Government and to the members of the 
Assembly to prevent too dedication of Devadasis to iwmple service by means ol 
Legislation. 

J he ( oufoi .-nee requested Urn women of India to take to khaddar an 1 patronise 
ftwadushi irtic.^s in th»u* houseuoH. It was resolved to appeal to tho Congress 
mem ours of the Assemh.v to introduce a Bill for throwing open temples in British 
India to Bat ijans on hoes of Bie Travancore Proclamation. 

child-man i-Mo, requesf- 
all t iluk centres for 
make eduction cotn- 

,-„ , . . ,. _ -- i.. w.ory vMhige and town The 

Conferee w demanded ho -.x -msion of nvinohi*,^ for women in tho new Constitution 
and A larger repjc.vcntation tue Co itu t ;jjv Assemblies for women. 

Krinnith* Uukunmi Ammid a )mn 3 yo to of thanks. afu»r which the C.u- 

feronce w'i$ diSitdyu I. 
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Tenth Session—New Delhi—7th* April 1937 

The tenth annual session of tlie Federation of the ludian Chambers of Commomfl 
and Industry commenced at New Delhi on the 7th. April 1937 with a fairly mgo 
attendance under the presidency of Mr. D. R Khaitan. Besides delegates there were 
soveral Indian and European members of the Central Legislature. Among the distin¬ 
guished visitors were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. Rimdas I antulu, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Ganga Singh, Rao Bahadur K. Govmdaohan 
and Mr. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. Khaitan , in the c.ourse of his address, after giving a britf account of fho 
hi dory of the Federation, said that during the first year of its existence^-1 oommer- 
oial bodies were affiliated to it, while _ to-day thoy had on its roll 5/ ^Ptovlooial 
chambers, trade associations and industrial organisations, entitling the ijeaeratio- 
voice with confidence tho views of the entire Indian commercial community. 1' n is 
been instrumental in waking the Government of India to tho realities of a number 
of economic problems which affected adversely Indian interests. It has been mstiu- 
mental in shaking tho commercial community from its apparent luke-warmnoss and 
lethargy and creatiug in them greater consciousness of the responsibilities which 
vested interests in the country have towards its well-being. Had it not been for a 
central organisation like the Federation with its mission, during the last ten years, 
of harmonising provincial interests in tho greater interests of India, of cementing 
feelings of nationalism and unity amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interests all over the country, the position of the Indian commercial community 
would have been difficult with disintergrating forces at play. Mr. Khai an ^ * 

‘'Everyone of you, I am sure, will recall with pride the absenco of any oc-cas o 
which it was not possible for the Federation to represent the I J Qdl ^ n , C0 “ mer ^ a - °^ n ' 
munity with one voice and f must give all member bodies of the Federation then due 
sbure of credit for adjusting their differences of opinion and ‘ 1 ' ' i im _ 

existed on any question—for strengthening the hands of tho F» i.'ration fnnatim 
tirno on all matters of importance affecting tho economic well-being of ,nnia 

Mr. Khaitan reviewed at the outset the important events of tho t ^ y<*t and 
observed : “Economic conditions all over the world are changing and in n uny 
nects the eventual outcome is uncertain. India is finding u difficult to ma 
Position in the world markets and its foreign trade is being adversely affeetod by 
economic nationalism on the one hand and Empire policies on the other. Jko increase 
of exerts that we have recently witnessed is not based on any stable or pormaneo 
basis bat is gonorally and authoritatively regarded to he a temporary phetiomouon 
ansin" out of the military proportions in Europe. In the sphere of trade bilateral 
trade^acreementa between different countries are beiDg entered into and this has, in 
some measure, weaken! India’s position in markets abroad, since while other countries 
have boon prompt to enter into reciprocal or clearing unangemems our Government 
have followed a policy of drift in this respect. It is essential that tho Government 
of India continually and fully advised by their Trade Commissionera abroad should 
remain actively in contact with the trend of economic activities and commercial 
regulations t'n other countries and should take suitable measures to meet the difficul¬ 
ties mid restrictions in India’s principal markets, apart from being in search of fresh 
markets” .. . 

Proceeding, Mr. Khairan said : it is disappointing to note thaf although au agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between the United Kingdom, United States of Aw ri * and 
prance in regard to the stabilisation of their currencies, our Government have persis¬ 
tently declined to review our currency position or revise the currency policy. The 
Reserve Bunk of India Act in its preamble definitely laid down ;hal in such c iron in¬ 
stances our eumuicy policy would be reviewed. A pursistent demand was m.. lo 
therefore but in vain, though the situation in the country strongly calls for tin* mi e. 

T fail to see how, unless that ie done, (in addition to adequate retrenchment iu 
exDenditu.ro) the Provinces will be able to carry on nation-building activities and 
tn Lri l' , r about' a real economic uplift among the people at lar.;C. 

“I *uuot help observing 'list we in India suffer from the malady of conception*: 
which ure not only old and unsuitable to the conditions of this country but "bin* 
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..bavf) been rejected even in the countries where they originated. Wo are dominated 
% economic doctrines which hardly find acceptance in any part of the world. Econo¬ 
mic self-sufficiency as a national objective is denounced as a suicidal policy but it is 
the policy which is being followed all over the world to-pay. Great Britain itself 
built up its textile shipping and other industries after rigid protection, but the 
virtues of free trade have always been preached in India for the benefit of consumers 
of imported piece-goods. We are being asked to believe that India is principally 
and agricultural f country and has no other future save that of a producer of raw 
materials which she could export in order to balance her trade and her budget. 
Such conceptions are based on a misapprehension of the fundamentals of economic 
progress and have been abandoned in other countries. Even the British Dominions 
like tSouth Africa, Australia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administrators. Industrial developments is a sine qua non of agricultural development 
for without industrial development it is impossible to raise the standard of living or 
to increase the purchasing power of the people. I wish to impress upon those res¬ 
ponsible for the economic well-heing of tne country that industrialisation of India is 
absolutely essential in order to lesson the pressure of population on land, to provide 
alternative sources of employment in order to absorb the surplus population and 
to diversify economic pursuits. 

u Jn India, we have three kinds of industries—large scale, small and cottage. 
There is ample scope for the successful operation and development of all these types 
in view of the fact that the large section of middle-class population could usefully 
be occupied in small scale industries. As regards cottage industries, I should point 
out that all those at present living on land are not really needed for agricultural 
activities. They are shown in the Census Reports as living mainly on land simply 
because they are members of the agriculturist families and have do other adequate 
occupation The Agricultural Commission recognised that the labour problem to-day 
is the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com¬ 
mission reported in 1880, namely to lessen the pressure of population on land. In 
Bengal 50 per cent of the population would be sufficient for carrying on agricultural 
activities, out the Census Report of 1931 shows 80 per cent as living on land In 
fact, the Census Report for 1881 shows only 50 percent of the population as living 
on land. I have made onquiries and have been authoritatively advised that it is 
necessary to find out other occupations for the 30 per cent of the population who 
are really not needed for the cultivation of land. Similar conditions prevail in the 
other Provinces also, although the figures may vary. The most suitable method of 
providing subsidiary occupations would be to engage the people in cottage industries, 
in Bengal., the agricultural classes were actually engaged in cottage industries but 
they were driven out by the import of cheap machine-made goods. 

a If the Central Government, in consultation with the newly created autonomous 
provinces, evolve a comprehensive plan of co-ordination in respect of thesethreo 
kinds of industries, I am sure constructive and beneficial work could be carried on 
in whoso wake would follow the improvement in education, sanitation and other 
natiou-building activities which directly affect the well-being of the mass of people, 
urban and rural. I would Uiorufore urge that the Government of India should 
modify iheir present lukewarm attitude towards industrialisation and should initiate 
u hold policy of industrialisation for the benefit of the country. Such a polnv, I 
may add, should be actively supported by ail other bodies such as the Provincial 
Dcpnrtraeuts of industries, the Railways, Local Self-Government institutions and the 


Port Trusts. 

“IndiiHtrialb.aUon demands adequate protection and the Provinces which have 
hitherto least industrialised themselves need protection the most. It is necessary 
♦ ha iu addition to pruootive rari(T-> there should be cheap transport facilities, cheap 
money conditions and an amnio supply of funds. We find that even the prevaicioc 
of cheap money con Union- in the market does not . ,r >sure a plentiful supply of funds 
for industrial finance Hi*) currency policy of the Government of India determined 
by conceptions about the rate of Exchange, which I can only characterise as &uti- 
mdiomil. The Government of India, f regret to say, have no definite or positive 
industrial policy. It o^dllanv-j from Urne to tlase ^\kh the particular pre-dflections 
and views of IUO successive Finance Members of the Government of India ; nwro- 
nvor, a number of oxtrimoou* wisuidew fleas affVfc the over-enutiou* and antiquated 
policy of dissriwHiaiiiK? probation. Kv *n in :ho present backward state of % 
cu.o:try's finances, rujuey would bo av.ubtd- to a certain oxteo; if only there is 
enough confidence in the Government's policy fur industrialisation, 1 would refer you 
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to the well-known fact that on the Government accepting the proposals for protect- 
,rl 4 the sugar industry for a period of 15 years, plentiful finance was made available 
for that industry, and within a poriod of five years the couotry became self-sufficient; 
in regard to the supply of white sugar. Rs. 15 crores are annually saved to the 
country out of which more than Rs. 8 crores go directly to the agriculturist. If u 
plentiful supply of funds be made available to indigenous industries under a well- 
defined policy of protection, trade is bound to improve and any repercussions of such 
an improvement on the money market by way of increase in interest charges cau be 
checked by the co-ordinating efforts of the Reserve Bank and the Scheduled Banks, 
fligh interest rates inovitably lead to slump aod if the revival of trade following in 
(he wake of the growth of the iudigeuous industries is to be maintained, evory pre¬ 
caution will have to be taken to sea that high interest rates do not prevail as a con¬ 
sequence of improvement in trade. 

“Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
last 12 years has no small achievement to its credit. If we exam 1 do the figures of 
prod'* tion of some of the protected major industries, we find that in the case *f 
Matches the production of 10 5 million gross bores in 1926-27 increased to 24.2 
million gross boxes in 1935-3G. In the case of paper, the production in 1925-26 of 
28,000 tons increased to 48,000 tons in 1933-36. In the case of cotton textiles, 1,954 
million yds. in 1925-2G increased to 3,571 million yds. in 1935-36. Handloom produc¬ 
tion also increased, from 1,160 million in 1925-26 to 1,660 million yds. in 1935-36. lu 
the case of sugar, from a paltry production of 321,000 tons in 1926-27, it shot up to 
1,166,000 tons in 1935-36. The production of gur has increased from about 3 and 
half million tons in 1926-27 to about 6 and three-fourth million tons in 1 936-37. 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 320,000 tons waB more than doubled in 1935-36. 
These industries which developed during tho last ten years—although they have hid 
restricted scope for expansion under the present polioy of discriminating protection- 
have been contributing annually, on a conservative basis, about Rs, 100 crores to tho 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it is often contended tha' as a result 
of the policy of protection, tho revenues of the Government of India are affectod by 
tho diminution or disappearance of receipts under Customs duties. I foal that there 
can b«! no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenue to the Centra! Exchequer 
and tbo immense gain to the country iu every direction. I fail to understand how 
any responsible Government, with tho genuine intention of initiating proieoiiocist 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for tho industrial recovery of this country, oan 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequences 
a-isiDg out of an effective protective tariff. The Central Exchequer is oorapcusafiul 
through other channels. The industry creates employment for middle-classic and a 
greater demand for raw materials while a Jaige-soalo protected industry stimulates 
the establishment of subsidiary and ancillary industries. Large soale industries havei 
reated a number of subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of chemiaals, 
March, strawhoards, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, i , , and 
these, in turn, have been able to absorb a considerable portion of the unemployed 
and have provided means for the diversification of vocations. 


“But apart from protective tariff. I would like to draw attention to the question 
of revision of revenue tariff which is engaging the attention of the Government. 
As a result of some of the revenue duties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
number o r small-scale industries have grown up iu a number of provinces, such as 
11?manufacture of toilet requisites, soap, rubber shoes, phaimaou.itioal and 
spirituous preparations, etc. Ihese have also boen instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But wkh the growing competition from 
fo> "igu count.' carrying on a precarious existence, and have no future 

for a healthy g' , Government come to their succour. I am afraid nnder 

the present canons laid down by Government for grant of protection to au industry, 
these ,* . * f '' considerable capital is sunk—have little cbtncfls of 

survival, lho c '* ._^ eS0 industries need careful aud sympathetic watching 

aod I Igp i' 8r J not be 60 altered as to expose them suddoaly 

to the full blast of woild competition. 

■‘Cottage iudustrio# - . teut * *o thrive along with la. go-soalo industries. Tho 

apprehension that no n ana-loom industry would suffer owing to tho growth of I ho 
Colton Textile industry, jus, for iasUnoe, been falsified by the simultaneous 
gradual growth or the uatidloora industry, With the growth of sugar industry, 
again, tho manufacture 0* ir hay also iaweased. The prosperity nf tho Indian 
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tijjfrrcnlturist is very intimately connected with the growth of cottage industries for 
the obvious reason that a large number of them can find employment therein. 
Every effort should therefore be made to revive cottage industries in the villages. 
The system in operation in Japan can be introduced with greater advantage in our 
villages and the services of the village merchant should be requisitioned for this 
purpose. He is not likely to make a beginning himself unless the State comes ui 
with a definite well-laid plan wherein the village merchant has a specific function 
#o perform. Ho should be enabled to supply the raw material to the villagers and 
take back from them the finished products. The villager would be saved the 
intricacies of financing the supply of raw materials and of marketing the finished 
products. He would be given at his own door work for which ho would be paid 
and h's time would thus be utilised to his bost advantage. Finance will have to 
be made available to Provincial Governments for this purpose, and even if 
currency has to be expanded with a view to securing this objoct, it will not 
have any appreciable effect on the rate of exchange. I hold that even if a temporary 
depreciation may result from such expansion, the Government should take the neces¬ 
sary risk with a view to improving tne economic condition of the agriculturist, ana 
to avert a greater danger to society by prolongation of the acute distress prevailing 
in the rural areas. 

‘The agriculturist can also bo helped by encouraging him to grow directly con¬ 
sumable artioles such as vegetables, fruit, dairy products, etc. The agnou. » f 
should further be given greater faoilities for quick transport and the market! ■ 
hi 3 produce at neighbouring towns. If the Provincial Governments undertake c*i « 
works by schemes of irrigation and electricity, by constructing new roads ao ** ar 
icg ihe oxisting means of communication, it will not only help a quicker an ? J ' 
transport of these directly consumable articles, but it may also relieve tne immeu _ 
nnemplovment in the Districts. Ready money will thus be available to smaller o 
and villages. No plan of economic uplift can yield sufficiently good results unl_ s ; 
reaches the villages directly and even a slight improvement in the income o 
agriculturist is bound to reflect in greater turn over in the trade and industry oi • 
country. I would, therefore, emphasise the necessity o. the Central Government o 
India to probe completely into the malady and to initiate m consultation 1 • 

Provincial Governments a systematic ani detailed plan of capital works 
alleviate the misery in the remotest corners on the country. 

“Apart from these measures designed for the betterment of 
country, ve cannot lose sight of the fact that India has to depend on i» j 
trade not. only to pay for the goods it buys but also for the rem y 
United Kingdom on account of Home charges and invisible imports, ba j \ ‘ ' 

amount to about Rs. 80 crores per year. There can be no doubt that lt ls ,/ 

interest of the United Kingdom, the creditor country herself, to find for India a 

favourable balance of trade in goods to the extent of about Rs. 90 ororc* y n. 
so that tho United Kingdom may be in a position to draw her divide * . * - 

the regmiahln phenomenon during the last four years of the country ^ b f * 
of its metallic resources to make its payments to the United Kingdom. Althou^i * 
Government of the country las been incHferent to this outflow of yellow me u 
fjora India, India cannot continue to r.i-r.d out this metal in perpetuity. The po*li 
which lud;a used to occupy in former times as regards her export trade ao«s no 
continue any longer. Hbe has been losing ground in the foreign markets ; lL . 
years though, during the List >car, she has recovered some ground as a result ot 
tho abnormal conditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essential that her p u- 
tiou as regards her export trad-' improves The negotiations for Trade Agree 
c,..ot. with the United Kingdom and Japan afford good opportunities for the Qoveru- 
mei.t of Tndiu to review the while export trade of India and to consider the possi¬ 
bilities of India cutering into trr>de agreements with her best customers. It is a 
mattor of surprise Hint the politicians and industrialists of Great Britain do not 
realise the fundamental implications ot'fndo.British relationship^ instead seek to sail 
more and more gjods to India, without coring to ensure to this country a favmuab o 
bnlanco of Bade which is absolutely essential aud vital in tho interests ot *reat 
Britain itself. 

“AVith tho increasing financial rt*pansibllitie?, falling upon er 
vin"rt the problem for tho _ various Provincial Ministries to seo 
ad »niu' rat I on of Nation-building departments wif 1 — L u '' 
introduction of the Federal Government and w!*m 


>ry autonomous pro- 
secure finance • for tho 
will not be an easy one, AfW* the 
some of the vovouuoe arc traus- 
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ferred to Provincial Governments, it will be a bigger problem for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to meet its ever increasing demands on its Exchequer. Money will huvo to 
be found by all these administration —Provincial and Federal—aad the present econo¬ 
mic condition of the pooplo is such that there is very little prospect of raising re¬ 
venues by taxing the public any further. Unless, therefore, means aro devised to 
create and increase wealth in the country itself, unless- the agriculturist is put in 
possession of greater resources, unless the middle-classes are offered fresh avenua 
for the absorption of;unemployed, Ttfor one cannot foresee any bright economic future 
for this country in years to come. I ouly wish that the Government will app. opiate 
the economic realitiet of the situation aud prevent any accentuation of discontent 
through wise statemanship and far-sighted policy.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Question of Indo-British Tba.de Talks 

v After the presidential address Mr. Sidkwa (Karachi), referring to the negotiations 
for an Indo-British trade treaty, asked whether there was genuine desire on the part 
of the Government of India or the Government of the United Kingdom to come to a 
sidthmient really in the interests of India or whether having throe members of the 
rob Uion as Advisers was only a tactical policy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shelving 
this question and allowing the status quo to remain. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, one of the advisers, said, tt l must confess that we 



that"if we had felt in any way otherwise^ my friends may 
remain on the committee wasting onr time. . 

Ah regards trade with Afghanistan Mr. Sidhtva asked whether the Federation 
would aeaiu urge the Government to publish the report. 

The ^airman said that the Government of India refused to publish the report of 
the Indian trade delegation as it was said, it was a confidential document. Tho in¬ 
coming Committee would, however, consider whether they could further pursue tbn 

mX \U PrnHit asl*<l whether the House, should be given an opportunity to ditt'tp 

the momentous issue of constitutional crisis in tho provinoes. , 

the momentous^ ^ that ihQ Executive Committee had already issued a statement 

they did not propose to bring forward any resolution on tho aubjeot. 

Income-Tax Enquiry Rel-ort 

vr k'nvt'irbtiai Lallhai moved a resolution ou the Income-tax Enquiry Com 
. rr? at that nho Federation is of opinion that whereas the appointment of 

jj ' ( fjt uiUge was iutpudod to*examine iu a broad-minded manner both liie ineidtmcj 
i>f k tax'and Gu efficiency of its ^administration with a view to acoertaiaing nod ad- 
‘i’/'v; ta' incidence of tar on b^sis of equity aud to giving the much-oeoi'l aad 
oveidue T*.*Ucf to the public by overhaul of the administrative machinery, un LV*»u 
. , s ■ porf-Tfc.conceived with th^narrow outlook of obtaining as much revenue 
„ ftr. 3 si«u? without any regard to the welfare of trade and industry and the eustouw 
iir«rni!iii/, o the ijr».aatry from time, immemorial. The Federation urges lint the 
ijovurfimeui Lidia, before taking any sieps to incorpoi de these roc-om mood at ions 
s. ie should overhaul in the firsr instance the administrative machinery of ihe 
. . -t.v Department with a vie^y to giving adequate relief to the asewssees nil 
- t . dust in the amending Act, no greater bur leas are imposed on tho i i\- 
who Have lodg suffered from the lack of the redeeming fca urc^ that obtain 
countries, accordiu^ to their conditions and circumstances. The Fed kunsu 
, protest against the ha^te with which the income-tax Ai*ien-ii% Bill was 
a 7, law Fist February id tits abseuc?> of important ground in tho (jjg;.div i.« 
wiiiioA waiting for a full coosi-Ft ratio u of tin Income-*^ Otuuaitm’i 
.A tj?hole7 

disonssihg i Q detail the various of the question, Mi . R istuf haai 

l 1 1 hat liiQ B^’it oi income-tax had already t*^* roach*uid tin Com 

of tJukmx a survey of eq,(-vd 6 district b* o rax, hud nrom- 
- dod 3«W iflt * onr - 10 ww. H-? euu >; • la<rt ;b«» rate** t! o 
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quantum of income-tax was not the main concern of tho Committeo. If tho Govern¬ 
ment wished, they had the power to raise or lower the tax, when and if nooessary. 

Mr. Padampat Ginghania said that they had been crying for years for reforming 
the inceme-tax administration machinery. Some suggestions had been made by the 
Committee and the speaker suggested to tho Government to concentrate on the ques¬ 
tion of the separation of tho judicial functions of the appellate authority and the ad¬ 
ministrative functions of Assistant Commissioners. Ho warned the Government that 
the public were fed up with commissions and committees and said that they would 
refuse to submit to any grinding addition to taxation ou the score of principles or 
under the cover of administrative reform. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta opp sed the proposal made by tho Committee to merge 
the incomes of husband and wife as also to tax non-earning institutions, such as the 
Stock Exchange and the Federation itself. 

Sardar Sodhbana maintained that there was no justification in exempting pensions 
earned it British India from Indian income-tax. . 

Mr. S. C. Roy said that the whole report had been conceived in the well-known 
policy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations. 

Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu urged that the Federation should give a proper lead in the 
matter of aggregation of incomes for the purposes of tax. 

The resolution was adopted. 



INDIANS IN ZaNZIBAB 

Sir Puru 3 hotta?ndaa Thahurdau moved the next resolution expressing the Fede¬ 
ration's grave concern '‘at the plight to which Indians in Zanzibar had been anil are 
being reduced by tho decrees of 1934 which have the effect of (a) creating Govern' 
ment monopoly of the clove trade which had been for nearly a century the urmcipai 
business of Indiana in Zanzibar against the express stipulation in the treaty of friend¬ 
ship between the British Government and the bultan of Zanzibar in l88o and then 
in 1898, (b) depriving Indians of their long enjoyed right of acquiring land in 
Zanzibar and fc) restricting even their right to reoover debts due to them by repeated 
extension of tho moratorium declared about three years ago. The Federation wnile 
acknowledging the support aocorded by the Government of India, urges on me 
Government to take speedy and effective steps, including as a laat resort exclusion 
of clove imports into India, which is their principal market, with a view to bring¬ 
ing home to the British Goyernment the gross injustice done to Indians in Zanzibar 
bv the said legislation, which spells utter ruin to them and the serious consequences 
of the policy of squeezing out Indians from Zanzibar where they have settle . 
before it became a British protectorate.” 

At tho outset, Sir P, Thakurdas welcomed Mr. Puri, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce of East Africa, who had come out to India after 
26 years. Sir Furu 9 hottamdas said that during the last three years, various met nous 
wore being employed by the Colonial Office for bringing pressure on the puppet 
Hnitan of Zaozibar for aqueaziug out Indians carrying ou the clove trade. Incidentally 
he referred with indignation to the L zulum * of the Italian Government in oxpullmg 
tli* Mohamet Ali bloiov; from Ethiopia. It was a pity that though tire Government 
of India and the public of this country ha i no difference* of opinion iu regard to 
this mutter, they had mainly to depend on His Majesty’s Government for guidance 
and urdors. If thi9 had happened to a businessman belonging to an independent 
country, the matter might liavo been looked upon as vorv nearly verging on war. 
But Indians were not independent misters at home and they had to he content 
w'th protests and reaKouing. 

St Parfiho tamdaa declared that it was no good expecting the loyalty of India to 
the Empire when Indians abroad wore subjected to* 9 uoh‘indignities and injustice 
Indians had settled in Zanzibar mote than a centuiy ago and it wiin not wrong to 
ai* that they (Indiana) took Englishmen to settle there. Such being tin? oase wav; 
it fair to oxpol them ? He hoped that the Government of India would go sufficiently 
forwafd to demand bare justice consistent with seif-respcct 

Concluding, i8ir I'urahoUamiiQtt suggested that the Government of India, iu the 
meantime. should have enquiries made whethei it wus foitfiiblo to grow doves in 
India : otherwise they would be failing in (heir duty to the public, 

Mr. Mohamadali Akalvi referred to the contribution made by Indians to the 
industrial development of Zanzibar and regretted the steps.prejudicial to the interests of 
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-Indians in Zanzibar which wero now being taken, 
imported into Zanzibar from South and East Africa, 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 
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Ur thought that these had heeu 


Indo-British Trade Agreement 


Mr. C. L. Mohta moved a comprehensive resolution urging that the Government 
of India, negotiating terms for a fresh trade agroemeut between the United Kingdom 
and India, should keep in view that (a) a fresh trade agreement will not bo accep'- 
abie to the country unless it offers substantially better terms to India f»-r the deve¬ 
lopment of its export trade, (b) the terms of the fresh trade : greemont should leave 

enough scope for the Government of India to negotiate a bilateral trade agreement 

with other countries, (c) the terms of the treaty will secure'definite markets in the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India.. (d) the preference* 
that will be offered to the United Kingdom iudustties under the fresh trade agree¬ 
ment will, in no wav, affect the interests of indigenous industries at any time 

during the period of the trade treaty and further no undertakings should form part 
of the agi cement which militato 'against the very principle of the policy of indus¬ 
trial development adopted by India and which restricts India’s liberty to shape her 
fiscal policy or detracts from the protection now enjoyed by industries in India and 
H India should have separate trade treaty arraugemoms with the Colonies of the 
Rriti ii Empire and such arrangements should not form paid of tho fresh tude treaty 
with the United Kingdom. . 

The resolution expressed the opinion that in such terms as may he arranged 
between India and the United Kingdom tho question of offering further preference 
to the United Kingdom textile industry should bo ruled out. on tho ground that India 
has. as a result of tho recent Tariff Hoard enquiry, granted too high preference and 
that sho cannot alford to grant any further preference against the interests of the 
indigenous industry. The resolution suggested that the terms of the fresh trade 
agreement should tend to secure a greater share for this country in the I nited 
kingdom’s requirements of materials and products, duo regard bniug had to tlu» 
burdens of home charges and profits from such activities of Great Britain as ship- 
uiim insurance and banking. The resolution trusted that the non-official Advisorv 
Committee will tender advice to the Government of Tndia on tho linos indicated 


above. 

Mr Mehta said that when the Imlo-Biitish Trade Agreement and the 
Trade Agreement were rejected by the Assembly, dire calamities to India's foreign 
trade were foreshadowed by some. Nothing, however, happened. On tho eontiarv 
rim British Government showed keenness for a n>w agreement for tin reason that 
Britain needed the Indian market far m< id than India needed the Biitish mat hot. 

Mr. (?. L. in moving tho resolution on Indo-Britb h Trade Agi-emont, 

made the following speech;— 


One of the main reasons for tho unsatisfactory character A tho Ort:;,»a \ 
was the refusal of the Government to consult representative Indian commenda! 
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ia the Indian fiscal policy will bo ensured by relative guarantee or reservation in the 
Constitution. A trade agreement with Great Britain would toud to croato now British 
vested interests and consolidate some old ones ia India with our consent and agree¬ 
ment and we would not be able to protect our national interests so effectively against 
them. If such vested interests are creatod by allowing tboir trade to be built up 
in this country under the shelter of a trade agreement, they would necessarily ask 
for safeguards for the protection of their interests established uudor such shelter. 
For instance, the Ottawa Trade Agreoment itself as followod by the Indo-Bntish 
Trade Agreement of the 9th January, 1935, which sought to stabilise such trading 
advantages and thereby effectively restricted the fiscal autonomy of India. It is 
fund a men tally objectionable to restrict the constitutional rights and economic powers 
of the Indian Legislature and the India Government in this manner but the root or 
tho evil has been the conferment of certain trading privileges through a trade agree¬ 
ment Similarly, reciprocity is no longer a matter of mutual goodwill but has be¬ 
come an integral part of the safeguards in the new Constitution as will bo evident 
by reference to Sections 113 to 118 of the Government of India Act, 193 a. 

I submit that this Federation from the commencement of the Indo Uritish traue 
negotiations in August last has come precisely to the same conclusion on purely 
Hconomie grounds, namely that the fundamentals of Indian economy demand that in 
a ti ado ugruomeut based on reciprocity, or quid pro quo between England and lnd a 
tho ’’invisible” items of exports and imports should be fully taken into account anu 
■hould have a bargaining status. India has to make annual remittances of nearly Ks. 
78 crore.) to Hie United Kingdom and these “invisiblo” items really determine the 
balance of payments and the flow of trade. A trade agreement hotween a creditor 
and debtor country cannot, therefore, be strictly based on a principle otoutd pro 
uuo as ordinarily understood. Great Britain cannot have it both ways, bne must 
cither forego at least a part of this “drain” by an impartial examination of the ex¬ 
ternal obligations of India or be prepared to take sufficient quantities of goods iiom 
India, because the export of gold canuot aud will not continue indefinitely. It is 
e'S'ntial therefore, to consider the whole question of India’s foreign trade not in a 
pietemoal manuer as is often done in order to provide some imrn8 K d ^ te n a ^ d f ,^P^ 
*ary benefits to British industries which might bo in the doldrums but .n “ ™ m Pr e 
housivu manner iu order to co-ordinate India’s internal economic development witu 
ils nioort trado and external obligations. . , . . 

' Tho need of development of India’s export trade with various c o u “ tr ‘f > ® a ^ ec ‘“ 

,u raw materials whiefi are surplus to India’s roquirments must be borne in mind 
in any trade pact with the United Kiugdom. The Ottawa Agreement being based 
on l ho ^objective of organising the British Empire as a distinct economic unit endea- 
vourS to koep *fie.vv materials of the Empire within the Empire. I sec,, 
leasou why India should be involved in this political entanglement Whiol, ' ‘ 

artificial and at worst might be against the real interests of the Cotmtry. 1*0 ▼ J 

nn urn of India’s export trade makes it imperative that ^ various nc 

Wii riaud kIw’M not ho such as to jeopardise India s trade with the various nc^ 
Krnpiru ounirics which have linen iu several respects its best customers or to 1 W, ak- 
an India's bargaining powor vi#-n-oia other countries, while leaving Kaglana f r0Uj 
as hithorto, to utmcludo bilateral agreements irrespective of their offers on 

It must bo emphasised iu this conn otion that none of tho articles on the 

Uuhod Kingdom -nvis preference is likely to effect the development of any i at j us ti v 
.# ,thin the United Rm> r doin itself as pointed out in (Manse (d) of trie resolution 
while in our cas •, tho preferences < ^needed would effect industries wlu cou u ba 
buili li| i hero mid ia some of which the United Kiugdom is our keenest com n e ti(or. 
In nthur word/., no pfvtaronce should bo conceded which would tend t„ a r dCt a dvou 
Jv tho growing iadustriatfsaiton of luuic and tho diversification of its ; vODOin { a p Ul - 
Ants. India’s fiscal policy has already been seriously restricted thr u A tll0 0 p era , 
tiou of tho ludo-Bntish Traue Agreement and we must insist t! ^ 

Clauses of that Agreement should he included iu tho new trade p‘ 
to vary tariff arrangements iu accordance with the economic re 
country has loch seriously impaired by this agreement. India 
by such an agreomo.it to oorlam dollmhj under tr.kings roguidifi 
l , iuiitauce, not f o revise k during tho eimxmcy oMho Agree 1 The fair selhug 
onuM ariiin was mado ma so), antonon of protection irr*Hjj*v lYft „f thb fact that 
rrut Tariff' H *ard might vM regaid that a , a vital or »?v*n an 1 : f il0 t While 
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quiry into conditions of protected industries with a view to revision of duties m'C 
fnTTAn** o rn> i'«rlncfrv nrrninftt which Drotection - * * 


favour. Moreover, a competing industry ^ against which protection • • _o i: 

been given the right to appear before Tariff Board investigation of no cot o 
industry. In other words, if the trade preferences are to be gcuniuo and wOiKa * , 
they should not in any way affect ludia’s fiscal autonomy. ^ 

I come, lastly, to the intensive agitation carried on during tho last fow mont is 
by Lancashire interests with a view to putting pressure oni the Secretary or -j *• 
and the Government of India to ensure privileges for the British textile "• 1 ^ 

Hitherto tho favourite Lancashire slogan was of “the interests^ 
being in danger” owing to the development of Indian textile indu.* >> 11 1 ‘ i i:lI1 

wall; now it appears the hearts of the Lancashire mauufacturen? blccujo - 
agriculturists and they are extreraly b keen to buy our cotton. The ' 

purchase of Indian cotton by the United Xindom Ju . r! P^.. .. * to 

been mainly due to the price partly boing in favour of Indian cjtton as . , 

American or Egyptian cotton. But even this limited quid pro quo can ha ' \ } 
examination. The purchase of Indian cotton by the United Jvmgdom carao _ ~ 
ciores in 1934, to fo 2 and half crores iu 1935 and Rs. d and hi»i o ore* n JIJ* -• 
against the import of Lancashire piece-goods into India of Rs. 8 and ihi eo-foiln _ 
in 1933-34, Rs. 11 crores in 1934-35 and Ks. 9 orores in 1935-36. Ou tho oth- 1 nauJ, 
Japan whose case is always cited as an illustration of quid pro 9 uo bv Lau^ishiro 
an'nloffkte increased its imports of Indian cotton from Rs. 11 croios in 1J35 to over 
Rs. ll crores in 1936 and exported pieoe-goods during these two years>to the 'alue 
of Rs. 3 and three-fouith crores and Rs. G crores respectively I be heve it i* liell 

h, experts that the United Kin^lom t £ s ’ a now. which oonsmutos, I 

beli^sSabout 20 por cent of the total cotton imports of the Unite.] Kingdom, it can 
easiiv take 9 lakhs bales But Lancashire is definitely against auv pufoientia! duty 
S imnosod on imports of raw cotton and wants to have a free hand regard,ug 

; V 

Sod oodoxUl§DC. It is n«ooas»ry for Indian commercial aod p«Mf» o|«moo to 
(Jnrnncmnt mriirKt .ii-MtiU to this iuOf‘M*lit ulanunir of ■ • -.i-i.i i an 1 * > <*> 

lit at "no ™ a r t h o?’ p refo ton e e to the UoitH Kingdom toxttlo induxt.y .. given in tb* 

'“V.l'iU ?„,/.,«* af'«r tracing the history of the Ottawa and tho Mody-Lees 

t, f ikt' the resolution before th House was a mandate to the throo 

Racts, dcclaied that tho Resolution^ ^ shjr „ y prC0l<a|llf! to Edb i m ,| in 

represontatnes of th dor negotiations. Tho main object was that their 

ki^JrenXued to th“ extent that whatever the p.esm.ro or circum- 
imn Js m s ■ tj j (hev should not be allowed to go beyond the four corners 
ol hTmaXh fflll in the resolutions. Ho wanted the VVleratim, to make il 
ivit! 3mr to these three representatives that at least they must not bo 
r'aftv to y any agreement like the Ottawa Pact of 1932. lie concluded, * If we are 
- n n ® them tins mandate in no uncertain terms, I think they would fool 
i hem selves strengthened and try to secure the best terms for India.’’ 

r>. van Bahadur C, S. Rntnasabapalhi Mudaliar stressed that any agreement male 
should semire definite markets in the United Kingdom for Indian raw produce liktf 
oilseeds, vegetable oils- coffee, cotton, leather, etc. All these youth l ' id autonomy 
had not been r iri t!y followed by the Government in practice. ‘ For them Hi ? i 
tiou of fiscal autonomy was no mere sentiment. It was the foundation of! ndia s 
industrial development. Any encroachment would result in oripplh g India's indus¬ 
trial esp ansion ' 

Thrt speaker then dealt with individual items like sugar. stool ar:d other comnio* 
rliiies and said that in textiles British exports to India enjoyed prafercuco already 
j flnv fuiihor preference should be ruled out. He quoted lb* opinion of the 
t riff v t-ird in support of jus contention. Referring to tho nuteusonabie demand 
V «ooitv bv Lancashire textile interests, Mr. Mudaliar sail the ' ••' 
Kin,/,lorn textiles enjoyed manifold and greater benefits what I or raw material 

Imports would warrant aud the Ottawa Agreement was no! based or. sUict principle* 

of ieotpyooity. _ 

1 », t! ’-iian:ha an'1 Mr. Fcgraj Otip’a further supported the resolution. Tw 
lattor^ahHmrt 3 bd u «saUaf«d should sacnw « mu h lar(»vt eiitlei 
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lmit that N rh “ # / or B j^ish goods. The most incurable optimist would 

ho borrow!n 4 X ' would cease some day. The only alternative would 

Jutfon was adopted^ 1 WHS not m tlie intcrest ot oitber India or England. The reso- 

Discriminatiqn in Indian States 

'’ Vl l . n . rc 8olution that “the Federation is gravely concerned 
import of i, L" higher duties which are levied hy some Indian States on 

, l?r -| n f * , n P r oducts in their torritorial limits, than on imports of nau-Indiau 

whit!h oV^nf Ur ^ eS ^? ( l ian r -A^naiaistrafion to abolish such discriminating duties 
are dotriraonta! to Indian industries.” 

r r ' ,ar had supported it, tlie resolution was passed. 

Protest Against Wedgwood Committee 

nrovst Mehta moved the next resolution recording the Federation’s 

sir It dipn P er . so . nne ‘ °J tIie Wedgwood Committee which did not include 
L'T 1,rdian af d opining that its terms of reference, in the opinion of tho Fede- 
^ very narrow and tendencious in character. The Federation reiterated 
, A necessity for a radical reorganisation of the railway system with a view 

nmfui' h s o 0oonor ^ lc . efficient transport for public. The resolution further 
ng y disapproved of the recent action of the Secretary of State in not exercising 
option of pnrehase of the Bengal North-Western Railway and the M. B. M. 

' * e the decision of the Indian legislature and against the spirit of the 

“ ut1 Pted policy of State-management adopted by the Government of Iudia since 1923. 

pa-^ed ^ k ^ e ^ ta an( * ^ r * M. Gandhi supported tho resolution, which was 
iMroRT Duties on Raw Materials 

i * iF 10 t FoJe J ation adopted a resolution moved from the Chair “that the prevailing 
/ngn rates of import duties on the numerous raw materials used in manufacturing 
processes within the country impose a definite handicap on particular indigenous 
jn pmfnes and uiges that (a) industries using imported raw materials on which 
■ nary revenue duty is levied should be given a drawback of import duties or (b) 
industries using as their raw materials product of protected industries should bo 
entilled to some consideration for extra outlav.” Mr. D. N. ten strongly supported 
tho resolution. b J 11 

Exports to Northern Europe 

>ii Rahimtoola Chinoy , in a vigorous speech, moved a resolution that “the 
r .‘deration views with concern the deterioration of the position of Indian exports 
ni Northern European markets, particularly in Germany, brought about by the policy 
of regulation of their foreign trade by such countries on tho basis of the barter and 
■ ompensalion system and strongly urges the Government of India to remain actively 
i a i aud keep in constant touch with the trend of economic activities and 
commercial regulations abroad through its Trade Commissioners, stationed in the 
V,!l * G j Un , rie . s ar *d the possibilities of entering into bilateral trade agree¬ 

ments and clearing arrangements with such countries as necessary in order to main¬ 
tain ami develop India s t‘. port trade.” 

whi»h ^vas^paHsod^* ^ 6llta an ^ ^ r ‘ Shiva, atan Mahta supported tho resolution 

’ n/ti? 1 .’ M . «; / ?* J / L Ojha tho House adopted a resolution expressing 
r a • ‘ vi ‘pJ t0 the coaI industry ou the Coal-Mining Com- 

, , h V ■ ur t> UJ o the Government to consult the opinion of 

dusUy More legislation on it was passed. 

Central 8eeds Commit) ^: 

j ilC FH vi atiou iH*> passed Mr. R. AI. Gandhi's resolution drawing tho attention 
of the Government of India to tho necessity for appointing a Cealral Seed* Com- 
mitiee &u Jio iw _■ _ e> Cotton and Jute Committees with adequate representation 
up ]/ of ail the interests conferm*!. 1 ; 
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lhe ■ ou! indusir 
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exchange was very high and restricted * 1 1 oir free use, which vr;is very essential 
not only for tho proper building up of the money mark-. but also for facilitating 
marketing and agricultural finance and recommending that the s‘amp duty on all 
inland hills of less tliau one year’s usance should bo reduced to two annas p“i 

Its. 1,000 
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Other Resolutions 

The second resolution opined 1 hat the prevalence of varying weights and measure* 
in the various markets for agricultuial produce in the country was creating eomdu- 
sion and hampering trade ami urged I ho Govenrniout to iutiodiuo amt leg diso 
uniform standards throughout tho country. 

The third resolution stated that the opportunities for periodic, informal dismission 
provided at some places by tho railway administrations bc*twn . t' »• eommeicial 
pu ho and their chief commercial members had proved useful and it quested tho 
Railway Hoard to ask the Indian railway administrations to provide similar oppor¬ 
tunities for informal discussion in all important business centres served by their 
respective systems. 

The fourth resolution invited tho attentiou of the Government of [udia to tho 
i tivo provisions of tho Indian Merchandise Matks Act and urged them to bring 
a’out suitable legislation to end tho Act. 

The tifth resolution urged’upon tho Government of India the necessity for imme¬ 
diate appointment of an Agent to tho Government of India in Burma, with n Iralo 
Commissioner under him, both of whom should he Indians, for the purpose ol safe¬ 
guarding the interests of Indians in Burma. 

Indian Slum no 

Tho sixth resolution urged upon (he Government tho immediate necessity fir 
redeeming their continuous assurance of providing an adequate share for Indian 
national shipping the overseas trade. As Indian shipping interests wvio vitally 
interested in the problems relating to tho Middle and bar hast, they v < rn entitled 
to due representation on tho Jraperial Shipping Committee and, therefore, steps 
should be taken to modify the constitution of that Committee, with a view to secur¬ 
ing adequate representation to Indiau shipping. The resolution further urg-J the 
ne**essity of (a) reserving the coastal traffic of tho country to companies imwr jmi ated 
in India with India Capital and control; (M* entering into agreements with coun¬ 
tries within and without the British Empire for securing such facilities to fiidian- 
0 «ncd steamers ns »tearners of those countries employed in Indian waters and (« ) 
p)n L ing all Government traffic with Indian-owned and cei trolled shipping compauie.-. 
The Federation then adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day—New Delhi—8th. April 1937 

Plea koii Wide Policy or Protection 

Mr i L. Oj'ui moved the following resolution when tbi IVdivrat-r-o lesnmed 
iiA Mttiiig »o ‘lay : “Hie Federation views with satisfaction tho of the 

various indulges in lu.jia during tho reeout years which ha-1 been made oven under 
the baiting policy of the protection adopted by the Government. 

The hedei^ation ^ is^ fwthei of opinion that in order to relieve unemployment, to 

plihttiim 

_ _ _ . ..cut of 

. . — (he country. 

• „ un i (Vilen tin or n -“- om >nunds to the Govei i.iiu-nt of India to 

re-cxariuno an t «Meu tneii policy of protection 


'The Fed to at toil is ui thei of opinion that in order to relieve unemplovmcu 
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of a regular enquiry by the Tariff Board. Such incroaso was harmful to the interest 
of the manufacturer, the consumer and the agriculturist The Federation further 
jirged the Government of Iudia to take steps so that sugar maybe imported from India 
into the United Kingdom free of duty or at best on the payment or the same rate ot 
duty as certified colonial sugar. The Federation also urged the Government of India 
to hike all necessary steps for the proper utilization of molasses, specially for the 
manufacture of power alcohol. Lastly tne Federation protested against the action of 
several railways in increasing railway freight on sugar. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Karam Chand Thapar said that the receut increase 
in the Excise Duty on the eve of the appointment of a Tariff Board Enquiry was both 
regrettable aud unjustified. The Government would have been well advised if they 
had not forestalled the recommendations of the Tariff Board ; but now that the 
£ngar industry had been singled out for an iniquitious and heavy burden, it would 
be but reasonable for the industry to expect Governmental help in other directions. 

One such direction lay in the export of sugar to the United Kingdom. The 
Government could assist considerably in the matter by affording the industry various 
facilities, e. g. ? by offering a drawback of excise duty on the export of sugar, by 

obtaining specially reducod railway and steamship freights and by securing a suit¬ 

ably low preferential duty such as was levied on “certified colonial sugar” in the 
United Kingdom market. If Indian sugar could bo admitted in the United Kingdom 

market on the basis of “certified colonial sugar” it would be of help to India, inas¬ 

much as \t would enable her to find a suitable outlet for her surplus production, and 
also to <h.> United Kingdom, inasmuch as that country would be made independent 
nf Non-Empire sources for the supply of its requirements of Sugar. The imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which had been largely responsible for the grant 
of protection to the industry, should also bring pressure upon the Government of 
India to take suitable action in this respect in the interests both of tho Indian 
agriculturist and of the Indian manufacturer. , . . 

Equally urgent was the necessity for takijg suitable steps for the utilisation of 
molasses, the production of which was increasing by leaps and bounds and which 
far from being an asset to the industry, was becoming a source of expenditure. 

Even its throwing away was a problem and nuisance. Tne production of molasses 
was now estimated at over 350,000 tons and the export of molasses was negligible. 

There was a limit to its consumption for purposes like land fertilising, road surfacing 
manufacturing of dry ice, eto. It would be of considerable help if the Government 
of India enabled and assisted the industry in utilising it for manufacturing power 
alcohol for use as motor fuel, as was being done in various sugar-produ-viug coun¬ 
tries of the world. This would ensure to the industries a return of at least eight 
annas per md. for the molasses, would prevent the frittering away of this important 
Kv-product of the industry and would enable them to reduce the cost of production 
of Sugar to that extent. The Government’s revenue would not either suffer, as tho 
industry would be able to pay a duty on power alcohol, equal to that on potrol, 

Tt was regrettable that the railways should have effected an increase in tho rail¬ 
way freight on sqgar at a timo when the industry was seeking outside murkeG for 
the disposal of tho increasing production. It was necessary that the Railway Board 
r di'juld rpconsi J *i this matter and revert to the rates of freight that wore in exis¬ 
tence up to March, 1937. Tho industry's production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons of sugar, which was roughly equal to its present estimated consumption. The 
existing factoiies were capai'lo r f producing of over It? lakhs of tons of sugar with 
their present capacity, if they u ishcd eaue for the full length of the season. Thu 
paramount necessity of the industry at the moment, therefore, was not any further 
expansion, but tho intimation of themes for research work, particularly agricultu»al, 
wht< h would load to the extension of tho present cane crushing season, from about 
four months to eight months m the year and would bring down the cost of produc¬ 
tion r f cmitw to a level which would conform to that in other efficiout sugar pro- 
diir hig cnniitri^ of till? wovW. 

Concluding, Air. lhapar said that about the moat fruitful direction in which tho 
Government of India could assist tho industry at the stage was by n >,1 r- 

faking an expenditure* of about Rs. 20 lakhs per vear on n-scarch work. Such 
• pond if oi n would not be fruitless for it would enable the industry to occupy an 
important place among the efficient sugar producing countries of the world, end It 
ooufd he easily met out of tho proceeds cf the e seise daly. lie hoped tbur with 
fhgir united omlf?R v iJr . they weal-i ivj able to person'; •> the Government of (he 
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futare to taka an attitude of sympathy, appreciation and greater responsibility towards 
linked^**' which the interests of millions of cultivators wore closely 


P»mdit Santanam and Mr, Saha 
adopted. 


stronly supported the resolution which was 


Industrial Research 

. :£ a, .« Shriram movod a resolution urging the Government of India to setup 
iortnwitli, in consultation with the industries concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee for systematic development of the im- 
portant industries of the country by taking up rosoarch work aud by collecting the 
necessary statistics for those particular industries. The Federation would be willing 
to support the levy of a small 0099 , if necessary, to be levied in consultation with 
the industries concerned and to be ontiraly utilised for tho furtherance of tho de- 
velnpment of those industries. 

Lila Slairam said that since the present century, particularly industries in other 
. juntries had perfected the application of principles and mechanism of scientific 
management. India’s lethargy in industrial progress relatively to other countries 
wan due 10 the absoneo of a policy of economic research, broadly conceived and ac¬ 
tively prosecuted. Scientific knowledge in the Government Agricultural Departments 
was very meagre and as regards the manufacturing industries, the present scale of 
research was totally inadequate to raise these industries to the standard in other 
countries. He emphasised the need for the establishment of statutory research 
committees. 

Mr. Kasturibhai Lalbhai said that in asking the Government to encournro ri3 _ 
ftearchtw they ware asking them to help them not merely for tho bettormmit of a 
particular industry but for the betterment of tho country ns a whole. It was import¬ 
ant that at loast half-a-dozen selected industries should ;be decided upon and l -nearch 
committees should be constituted on the lines suggested in the resolution. 

Mr. Cbamanlal opined that in these days of economic competition, protected in¬ 
dustries should always keop abroast with the latest scientific aud chemical researches 

The resolution was unanimously adoptod. 


Railway Fkeiqiits 

The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. Bhaftacharya % Btrougiv pro¬ 
testing agaiust the proposed enhancement of railway freights and urging on iho 
Railway Board to adopt the following measures in the vital iuterest of the soap and 
cosmetic industries in India : (n) minimum weight of consignments bv ' mds train 
should be lowered to seven seers ; (b) small quantities of advertising matter suid* as 
cahmueri, enamelled signs etc. included with other materials in somo packages should 
to charged as forming part of the saleable materials. 

Mr. Bhatmchaiya said that the industry concerned appealed to railwnvs to icdu'o 
freight charges ou special 1 manufactures hut they were turned down 'Re referred 
in particular, to t ie menacing competition ou soap and cosmetics by the es* iblislimn it 
in fi.-Jia of two powerful foreign factories capable of manufacturing these art, Hot 
on | miwa s ale It «os Die duty of the Government to reduce freight ,,, 
would immedirtt.dy be reflected m the cost of productiou J 

rt.^ndude* ** SU,,,,0rted tha was ado ? t*J. The ^ 




The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

29th. SesMon—Bombay—26th. January 1937 

Prusidiuc over the 29th annual general meeting of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
held at Bombay on the 26th. January 1937 Sir Rahimtoolan Chinoy. retiring 
President, reviewed the work done by the Chamber during lus regime of office and 
dealt at length with matters of importance to the Indian Mercantile community. 

At the outset, the President referred to the conquest by Italy of the aucient 
kimdorn of Abyssinia, the civil war in Spain, the abdication of King Edward and the 
inauguration of thu new constitution in India in April next. Dealing with tiade 
prospects, ho observed that while it cannot be said that we are out of the slouch o. 

. . -pondency and depression, trade and industries have begun to show son “°. Sl |“' 
revival and healthy activity. As for agriculture, the era of low prices has beon go 

Chinoy next referred to the devaluation of the Franc in order to prevent 
a 'inaucial and industrial debacle and regrotted that the India Government . i k 
maiaed wedded to their peculiar currency doctrines and refused to budge fen. the 
position they had taken up all aloug. He maintained enquiry should bo made into 
dm necessities of the situation. He hoped the Government would not continue to 
]< ,!j tho present ratio under the illusion that any change in it might alloct tlioi 

,r *As’reeaids the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations, an air of mystery surrounded 
these pa%s and the public was left wondering why there had been delay and what 
the ultimate outcome would be. The Legislative Assembly had scrapped the 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade treaty between India and Britain, 
negotiation.^wore opened and non-olcial advisers appointed, but even here there was 
nn-i i» was not likely that they would see the early conclusion of a J- 

ment. Ho emphasised the nood for tho Government to concluda these agreements 
only id the interests of this country 

Sir fiahimtoulah, regretting the recent anti-Indian fettling in CeyJoo, sM ^tha^ 
this umuliosisod the need for a trade agreement with Ceslou. tie wejcomui iul 
U overomout’a decision to appoint Trade Commissioners in Japan and Afi tea and said 
t ( C7llu? sh<mld Uvent Indian interests those countries i2- 

1 Aitlt at lenirtii with the Zanzibar question and said that the Binder report nut ui 
fortunately ^failed In appreciate tho Indian view-point He asserted that Judiaus wt it 
rent of the territory and. therefore, Mr. Bmdur should have considered the lupi c 
‘ . 0 f u || n-c, -ix* nxici/tivQ and legislative actions on their interests, lie uiged Hi-. 
tHjvcnimtmt ol India re siep forward and take more vigorous action to safeguaid 

1 ^^hTcendualon, the outgoing President dealt with smuggling and the diversion of 
H I an-1 idying on newspaper reports, congratulated the Government of India, 
vhnm tho Chamber had severely criticised in the past on this question, on the step, 
Hi y had tak<ui to check smuggling and stops winch would lead to iuorose tu tne 
i a turns revenues of the Government of India. _ . , .. Ma ._ f , 

Buhada* Quvindlal Shivlul Motilal , the incoming President, said, htiuatod 

W o‘ iro, it is useless to say we can dissociate business from politics. Politics has 
: different colours but generally, politics of this Chamber, as l heheve of nil Indian 
i I -miben of (Vmmuico and even of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com 
j R politics of u Nationalistic colour. While the Chamber cannot by the 


imtuM of thiugs bo alii hat ad to Uh) pnlilietd organisation as 


r ueh 


M WuUld ftlf»0 

not ^o^appidpriate or dusliahle that guidance oL its atlai.rs should be in ti n Imnd^ of 

. whoso outlook on questions of the day may not bo tin general ouN'mK oi me 

Chamber as wo have seen und known i 0 r several years. This Chamber h 
taint'd it*' dihtiuctira iwlividtwjiiy during all these year:; and I. 
iirtei >n nny way. But tho Chamber has to shape -ts poUcy in "U.jm ’ 1 1 


mtionii) demand* and ^utgings, 
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Dealing with industrialisation on a largo and varied scale, Mr. Shivalal said. 
“The progross which we have made in this direction, uespite handioap., m the 
shape of a Foreign Government with its halting reactionary industrial policy, is not 
small and India has como to be recognised even by the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Conference as one of the leading industrial cwntnca No with¬ 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow, the protection G ire “ 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of national industries are genera 1 ly g von 
the go-by when they come into conflict with the(interests; of British luaubtiiQa. 
With provinces having to bear a greater burden regarding the ° 3 a ‘ e “ d .;:; 

tries after April 1 they should make it their chief business to look m o the qae.'a. 
wtichh^^eengJeaV oeglected. Upon tho right solution o t.T.s dueA,- ^ 
depend the eradication of poverty and unemploymant. t^o ofour b ‘K-'“ st I> r ^ l o i , 
at the present day. Tho development of Khaddar and all mral mdustrus snoui 

prove a key to our much discussod problem. . . 

“The rural part of the problem has been more or loss neglected ani 
Government apparently had to wait till Mahatma Gandhi stressed the lmivirtau.e of 
The programme which has been chalked out for rural industn^ 
j 0 n ao t in ny ray conflict with tho programme of industrialisation adopted hu 

Sl&r k u gjtrs ahas, ■ • ' 7«" --- 

•bo wderlyrng principle of . *,;LL" , 7 ‘ 


ncnt is not amenable *■> .t^aiwivs "have thVco"operation and assistance of non- 
...l.V m • •wv.umu at o«™ nmeat ' I: T-‘ . •• -tii.jr the advisability of starting 
official adviseis. The Gove' uiher than Croat Britain and Japan. The steps 

trade aogottttlons ‘ < ??“^ 0 l tr ua i ninal India put her at great disadvantage and 

interests of our self-respect and in the interests of our trade. 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 

ti„» ,- v,l for planned economy for the regeneration of Orissa an 1 tho ostablish- 
11 . in onoraic Advisory Council was urged in the course of the presidential 
Hy. , r r( v.,i' i,v s-.-th Sumter Das at tho annual meeting of the Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce held at Cuttack on the 13th. February 1937. 

Tie meeting was held in the Satyanarayan Hail, Naya Sarak, with Seth Sunictr 
Dis iu the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Raghu Karson, President of the 
Ohair bcr. The Chairman real the following presidential address, in the course of which 

llP Since April 1st, the Province has been administered by His Excellency the 
Governor under the Orissa Order in Council—the system of administration goiiy, 
In k to pre-sforlej Sliuto days. There was an Orissa Advisory Council, to which 
unfortunately no representative of fclio Commercial oommuQity was nominated - a 
vital omission no doubt in the conception of administrative structure of thu Pro¬ 
vince. Neither was the Chamber of Commerce nor aay repvesentativo of coratnai- 
■,.i inuiiiori asked to a Wise and assist in the economic reconstruction of the N uw 
Pnvjinee There has boon no economic planning nor any deliberation on it. The 
?, ration has been faltenog through the transition period from autooracy to 
I democracy somehow. 

vtvi S t declarable that the Government of (iris* lost sight of the goldua 
* 0 f national cu'husiic a jus«. after the iuaupumiiou of tho Now Province 
' : - ! nit. harness national resources -moa, money and mind for econo in n 

regeneration of the Oriya People. Iu tin Ufa of nafious, such rare chances oom- 
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once in n century and the failare to grasp it rosts entirely with the Government of 
Orissa. Even some of the salient features of administration—notable concessions of 
Montacu-Chelmsford Reforms- were obliterated. Economic planning or development 
of industries were tabooed subjects. No Board of Industries were allowed to func¬ 
tion for Orissa nor any attempt was made to l.ave an economic stock-taking of the 
resources of the Province. The Government of Orissa functioned as an impecunious 
landlord living on charities of the Central Government and making no effort to add 
to the resources of the people or the Government. 

On the other hand, the minds of people wero kept disturbed on the vital issue of 
the location of Capital. This controversy had its repercussions on peaceful trade and 
commerce * and instead of revival of trade and commerce, there was a set-back. 
Fortunately for us in Orissa the question of location of capital is no more 
an insoluble problem. It is recognised on all hands that Cuttack has won, ihough 
the final verdict of the nation will be given at the first meeting of the elected 

Orissa Legislative Assembly. . . , , 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial award left Orissa a permanently crippled provmoe, 
alth ngh it improved slightly its financial position. It just liberated Orissa as visua¬ 
lised in the Orissa-Order-in-Council by the cancellation of all the pre-reform debts, 
and thereby relieving Orissa of the payment of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs as interest 
oharges on certain Irrigation projects. We are, of course, f° rt unate that Orissa 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne in mind 
that Orissa needs development in all nation-building directions, wherein her neigh¬ 
bouring partners starved her in the past and, therefore, Orissa must have to borrow 
money in the near future for development programme, wherein she is at least half 

* °Proceeding the President quoted extensively from his presidential address in the 
previous year and from the statement issued ou behalf of the Chamber on the 
Niemoyer award, to show that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer were 
inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to remark 

I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the 56 elected representatives in 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly. I am particularly gratified to find that besides 
the representative of the Commerce constituency, the Orissa Chamber can cla m 
three more members amongst the elected M. L As. and I offer my perso ml 
congratulations as well as that of the Chamber to Messrs, Rangalal Modi, Nitya 
Nanda Kanungo, Girija Bhusan Dutt and Bichitrananda Das on their election. 

The first problem that the popular ministry will have to face is the inelasticity 
of the revenue of Orissa and the consequent starvation of nation-building depart- 
ments The limited espactancy of Orissa in the share of income-tax five years aftei 

• ill i e in the lap of Uod, particularly whea the Railways plead insecurity in then 

resources It is true that Sir Ralph Wedgwood Committee is enquiring into the 
working of the Indian Railways and it is difficult to anticipate its findings. 
administration will have to readjust its structure and scale of productive aud nou 
productive expenditure, if the popular Government will P*® . 

lu.tion building proposals. All the same, I do hope, the popular minis 

try will undertake economic planning after exhaustive survey of the resoiirces of 
th* Orissa Government. Tho task is difficult, indeed, but the spirit of service 
will enable oar elected legislators to override all obstacles. Suffice it for me to say 

iliat \m any constructive economic planning, oar legislators will havo the heartiest 

ao-ojeratioa of the mercantile fraternity in Orissa. 

Ohatnbers of Commerce—Indian or European—in every province, elected1 their 
representatives to respective legislatures on the altered franchise except our Ori*sa 
Frovinoe. The Indian Legislative Assembly Committee on the Delimitation Com¬ 

mittee Report felt the injustice done to the Orissa Chamber of Commerce ana m 
Ii[_ with the recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Government, recom¬ 
mended that the Orissa Chamber of Commerce should be the recftgui3«a 

constituency for the 9eat allotted to Commence and industry in Orissa If* 
this opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude the fnirness of the 
■□d OriPfift Government and the Assembly Delimitation Committee. But nw wr 
Id Council atuok to the Hammond recommendations, as a result of which tD9 u ’ 

Commerce constituency had 275 votes all over the Province, the ■ 

Chamber of Commerce and the Bihar Chamber of Commerce had each »oen^ 
oi lees than fifty. The contestants for the Commerce sea 1 - had to 
axpunditure in canvassing and securing the votes. I do hopo this aaomaiy wui no 
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removed at the next election and Commerce constituency would be oonfinod to an 
organised association like the Orissa Chamber of CommeroO. 

I have laid stress for plannod economy for Orissa fur our national regeneration. 
The popular ministry, I do hope, will boldly attempt solution of thoso eoonomic 
problems 'on which contentment and happiness of the 81 lakhs of people of ->rissa 
depend. There must bo improved communications for transit of rural prodace, so 
that the villager gets an economic price for his crops. Improved cultivation, pro¬ 
duction of rioher crops, village sanitation and development of rural industries can 
only develop if there be economic planning for it. The commercial community arc 
equally interested in tho economic welfare of the rural life and win render any 
service for diagnosis of tho underlying defects and their eradication. Whatis needed 
i immediate establishment of an ’economic Advisory Council, a Board of lnms nos, 
a Waterway Board, a Flood Preventive Committee, aud similar Oommittc:to exa¬ 
mine scientifically the problems that lie beforo us. , ,.. , . . • en 

I do hope the popular Miuistry will insist on tho early establishment ol an unssa 
ProTiooe Advisory Council of the Bengal Nagpur Hallway. Tho £V>' al »j 1 ' e l 'P™'. 
inanity in Orissa and the largo travelling public ' suffer equally from " 
attention from tho Railway ; rates and freights are being enhanced to tho aotnrnonc 
of movement of goods traffic in Orissa and Orissa needs her own local Kaiiway Aa- 

Bofore concluding my speech, I wish to make a few observations on the gonei a 1 
trade position of India and the .consequent deterioration in Government receipt . 
While Customs tariff has been kept at a high level, the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement has deteriorated the purchasing power of the people as Indian g ♦ods 
, ^not have a sale in non-British countries. India is losing her continental market. 
The right solution lies in bilateral agreements with all sovereign nations anl any 
chnwn to Britain deteriorates India’s export trade and consequently low 


ice in India results. I do hope, India's representatives at tne I^ndou CoD r ercnco 
ill stand up for their country’s welfare and it w hoped that the 
.ndift now realises the truth of economic depression in India. Urissa. a purtt> 

Han oonTtry can show signs of recovery if pnee. level rises, and let me conclude 
my speech in hoping that the year 1037 will result in bilateral agreements w.tn all 
sovereigns so that India reoovers her lost market. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 


Frrsi iiu-' over tho 18th annual session of tho Malabar Chamber of Commerce held 
, Cilit ut on 20th. March 1937, Mr. C. R Srinivasan, Editor, Sivddtshnvtram, 
.-Nervations to make ou journalism, politics and the trade conditions of 
tuo country at present and pointed out how 6ome of the problems could be solved. 
He ?*id 


pc 


(In‘il Mahalrri'i and hi entered the field of politics] aud persuaded people that 

]y± was a whole tira* job, the role of the professional politician v.as to n largo 
extent thun*c on the journalist; it fell to his lot, not merely to reflect and react to 
public opinion, but also to create and consolidate public opinion. 'That 
position is fast Inuging to-day. Politics apart, tho journalist, as a nation builder, 
has -.V and acjsiu to venture further afield, and direct, and divert attention to neg¬ 
lected avannos of public service. It is this feeling that has led me latterly to devoted 
increasing uttentinu he economic needs of tha country. Without polilioal pow -1 

the full and final solution for tho problems facing us to-day may not bo possible. 
Not a d*v passes without a good few of the unemployed young nmi approaching me 
for help ; aud I am neipPis • not merely helpless, but hurt 10 fed myself so hoipluan. 
A. score of years back, 2 misguided movement was started in this pt\»viuco to u pe 
communal claims in Oovornmeut service : the ox-roisv of limited p.uronnge could 
not keep pace wv h a ac-mand, rising m geometrical ratio : au;i it was not long be- 
f i a the Raja of Baua ‘ d disoov jij [W, with every appointment in h»b gift, ho 
made one doubtful trUM and psy d^hred enraio*. And Govoniracui service 10 
only odo of s-jvoral W*'' m 0t ^t%mont and, in my vtw. tho least important; 
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the time has surely arrived to call a halt and take firm hold of fundamentals and re¬ 
order our economic life. 

u How shall we set about it ? Let us review the facts of the situation ; first 
stands agriculture as the mainstay of the Province. Frankly, on the basis of yield 
to-day, it cannot rank as an industry. The average earning per head of rural popu¬ 
lation has been estimated in an official publication, at half anna per day. On that 
he must live and find means to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 250 per head of 
rural population. The relevant facts have only to be stated in juxtaposition to re¬ 
alise the magnitude of the task. No wonder, the able-bodied and the alert-mindod 
migrate from the villages, to find a precarious living in urbau areas ; Agriculture 
must again resume the proportions of an industry. How is that to be ensured ? 
First, the debt due from the land should be reduced to manageable proportions. 
Secondly, the incidence of land revenue should conform to accepted principles of taxa¬ 
tion ; thirdly the fruits of the ryots’ endoavour should be safeguarded to him by 
adequate provision of cheap credit, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at¬ 
tempt at debt conciliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt caunot 
avail. Government will not lend ear to any drastic revision of the land revenue 
s"stem, without i-.n alternative source of revenue discovered for them. Without 
satisfying the first two conditions, the third is not worth attempting. When the 
Reserve Bank of India was founded, it was widely believed that something real will 
bo attempted to revive and restore rural credit. 

Two years have passed and a small brochure has been published, stating the factors 
-if the situation, without proceeding to offer any practical solution to them. The 
Special Officer deputed to the task has discovered that the ryot must be made credit¬ 
worthy, before he can be offered credit facilities, and that to make credit-worthy is 
beyond the competence of the Reserve Bank 1 Speaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mechanism, I may frankly confess, it will take years of uphill work before 
that institution can fulfil the hopes we cherish of it. The elections hold under the 
new register have brought to power a party imbued with the sprit of service and 
it remans to be seen how far, under the new Constitution, it can assert itself to en¬ 
sure the greatest good of the greatest number, which is the central purpose of a 
civilised administration. But agriculture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres¬ 
sion we are passing through and the distress we are witnessing daily, may yet turn 
a blessing in disguise if we will only profit by it. Agriculture by its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked the fountains of credit. Money has ceased to flow back 
into land and keep land values at uneconomic levels ; ana the creditor is afraid to 
^cl! up his judgment debtor, lest he should be saddled with the land and mulcted for 
recurrent dues. Jf only the Government will show some imagination, now is the 
time for thtm to step in and redeem the ryot. 

On the present level of values, with debt sealed down to economic proportions, 
agriculture may be revived as industry. The money,- released from land, will seok 
fresh outlets, and help to found now and promising industries. Even as it is, the 
discerning fow would havo noticed that the savings from services have already 
entered the investment market. The release of funds, from the plantations 
uf Malaya an I the wet lands of Burma, have also found their way into the invest¬ 
ment market. During tho la3t year or two, Madras has contributed much to now 
company floatations ; not merely of this Province but of all-India. I value and wel¬ 
come this movo but I would beneath all, possessed of knowledge and experience, to 
see that this now curre t is wisely directed and cautiously exploited. 

There are a thousand directions, iu which this may be attempted, and every suc¬ 
cessful effort will provide new openings to our young men. 

u Anu now let me turu to a review of factors and forces of more direct concern 
to trade, industry and commerce. There was a revival of the ratio controversy fol¬ 
lowing the devaluation of the major continental currencies, but tho Government was 
not r o bo moved out of its intransgience. Informed Indian opinion has all along 
favoured a slower ratio aud argument advanced in support should now be fami¬ 

liar tu all ; but the Government has ever shown more concern to balance its budget 
without taking thought of the budget of the people in whoso interest and for whose 
benefit, it is presumed to function. The public wanted a duty cm tho export of 
tnld ; tho demand haa boon met by an import duty on silver; Comment is needless. 
The Sugar Protection Act is Coming up shortly for review before tho Tariff Board; 
bat l am afraid the enquiry has already been prejudiced by the levy of a furtbei 
excise m this years budget. What waa indeed to stabilise the industry was a little 
rationalisation, to rectify the mal-adjustment of distribution, and some scheme, to 
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that eud, was expected of the Tariff Board, But it now looks as though the process 
of rationalisation must first start with the Government Department''. One dopari- 
menfc of Government spends money to stimulate eano cultivation; another seeks to 
neutralise enterprise by an uneconomic levy on the fruits of that endeavour. The 
Steel Protection Act was intended to encourage the growth of fresh units of produc¬ 
tion ; but when vested interests, contrary to undertakings, proceeded to engage in a 
cut-throat competition, the Government was not easily to be moved to ensure lair- 
selling price on which the whole scheme of protection was based. Luckily for the 
new entrants in the field, world conditions intervened to save them. 

The Indian Legislature has called on the Government to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, but Government have so far evaded their obligations, by sr.irtmg pro¬ 
longed negotiations for a new pact, keeping the old pact alive— m-'inw hue. Negotia¬ 
tions are going on between India and Japan on the one hand an ! India and • • _ K 
Biitain on the other for a textile agreement, but the process of ie ■oneilmg connic - 
jug interests has been protracted and nothing definite so far has mm. nausea. lvKn- 
wav finances are now reported to bo on the mend but it js difficult to measui e 
progress as the budget presented is deliberately misleading. Charges, v, Inch snowi 
rgitiraatelv be debited to military expenditure are included here, to swell tin lectu¬ 
ring deficit. Periodic raids on the Depreciation Fund have now been followed up 
with a demand to write off outstanding claims; the policy of Stores Purchase con¬ 
tinues to be unsatisfactory, and tho control of the Railway Board on Company 
managed railways seems to bo entirely nominal. . _ , .. , 

■‘I do not want to go on adding to the catalogue of woes, but l have said cnom-U 

tf, show, there is really no ohange of heart in the administration, in matters, that 
matter. That can only come when wo are strong enough to claim our own. Tier.' 

only one thing more I shall refer to here. A modest measure of Company Law 

reform lias been passed and the new amending Act has come into force tm the. loth 

January this year Reform of the Insurance law; has next been taken up and an 
SL bHMs now before the Indian Legislature for consideration I he objective 
oTToth measures has beeu to protect the interests of the share-hoder and pc icy. 
Judder and to the extent they s.'rve this ond they aro wehorao. I Ihavo gtnat >aiili 
i, n . efnek entemnse as, in a poor ciuntry e*|»«wallv. o .{ al for a< nod »i I I,r * 
si? caa only come .'hat wav : a £l Chambers like tins have a res|..».sibilily to sec 
to tho wise jirectioD of capita! to aeserviog enterprises. 


The S. J. Chamber of Commerce 

The .'oniial meeting of ihe Southern India Chamber of Commerce was had on tho 
M»ich 1937 at the premises of the Chamber. North Ric h Road. Madras, 
m v the ion. Mr. I/. O Chidambaram Chottiar , Vice-President of the Chamber, 
iV the chair, in the absence of Nawab C. Abdul Hakim, President. 

M-- Yusaff i Non. Secretary, presented the annual report and the audited 
staiotmmi of accounts of ‘ho Chamber for 1936-37. 

* In ?iv>viiig their adoption, the Chairman spoke as follows 

In the unavoidable absence of Nawnb Abdul Hakim Sahib, I have the honour to 
n • side o' * r tbe 27ih annual session <if the Chamber and to move itic adoption of 
the annual r oport and (indited state metals of accounts for t lio year 1936. The Nawab 
Sahib. having completed two years as President, is duo to n:tin now I y virtue of 
the convention which tho general body laid down in Augusc 1933. L am also very 
i id that mv friend and colleague Dowan Bahadur Qovindv. t Chatoorklu oi ideas i. 
duo to succeed him by unopposed election. I need hardly say that if 1 i a voi.v 
healthy sign of the proper outlook which wo bring to bear upon t! % (joestuns 
.inmiui iu» bwfovo us. In a commercial constituency such 3B curp, it high time 

3 . he a an to look upon elections morolv a< opportunities f » soivitm and fur 
♦ ■Li-u/ uu new i^ponsibilitma towards follow-monabeis of the mci uihlo rummunny 
md nofli of Jriofit cl* honour, and when we have douo tlmt wu shall huso u im ved 
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from our community a prolific source of controversy. You might have noticed that 
as a most distinguishing feature of tho sister institutions run by the European mer¬ 
cantile community as also of several well-conducted Iudian commercial bodies, and 
let ns hope that at no distant in our institution also at every election the fittest man 
will come in unopposed. 

When wo met here twelve months ago, we were far from being cheerful nor hid 
we any sense of the brighter outlook that the new year was going to bring. Prices 
of the bulk of our export commodities except those of hides and skins were ruling 
low; fhe trade barriers remained as stupendous as evef; added to that, the channels 
of trade with Italy, one of our principal customer countries in the West, hai dried 
up under the shadow of economic sanctions ; and the Ethiopian situation ever threat¬ 
ened to envelop us in a world conflagration. To-day we are under a similar threat 
of war arising from the developments io Spain, but let us hope that the forces of 
orderly and established government will ultimately prevail without much prolonged 
conflict. It is true that what buoyancy is visible in the market to-day is in a large 
measure attributable to the political clouds in the Continent of Europe. It is also 
to be noted that prices of metals and rubber have been shooting up too abruptly, 
leaving prices of agricultural produco and most other manufactured goods far too 
behind. 

What one is led to conclude is that there is a great deal of unreality and uncer¬ 
tainly in the situation, and businessmen would be well-advised in moving cautiously. 
We have been riding in recent months on tho crest of what looks like an industrial 
boom accompanied by an unprecedented number of flotations. The era of protection 
has afforded the necessary environment and tho plentitude of idle funds in the 
market has supplied the necessary mobility to industrial ventures. But there is 
alwnys the danger of over-doing and of a complete absence of any sense of propor¬ 
tion. Where the gullible public so become the victims of crafty company promoters, 
it is of courso the duty of the Government to step in and save the unsuspecting 
investor. You all know that a long step in this direction was taken list yoar by the 
passing of the new Indian Companies Act many of whose provisions are conceived 
in general public interest. I am afraid Government intervention of a more drastic 
kind is fast becoming due in the case of many of oar protected industries. And ono 
of the worst features of the latter day industrial development of India is the mal¬ 
distribution of industries over the different provinces. Madras, for example, is still 
on the low ■-ide, depending as it does, on other provinces for its requirements of 
cement, or of sugar, or of cotton piecegoods, or of paper or of matches ; there is no 
doubt that in the natural coarse of things, local industries must spring up and when 
that contingency arises, the rest of India will have to look beyond the shores of 
India and cultivate foreign markets. 

That brings me to a burning guestion of the present day. namely, the position of 
Indians in foreign countries which have been our surest foreign markets for many 

of our Lome products, Our countrymen’s position in those places has become a 

problem cf perpptual anxiety in this country, notwithstanding the fact that almost all 
of them aro wiihiu the British Empire, notwithstanding the fact that in every 
such case our people must take credit for a large share in the economic and mate¬ 
rial prop ilss or those countries through centuries past. Nothing less than a super¬ 
vening of retaliation would scorn to bring those countries to a cense of their 
obligations io our people. It is, however, open to Government to try in the mean¬ 
while the more peaceful method of appointing men of the status of High Ommi- 
bHMtfuira to watch Tndian interests in those developing into such a situation iu Burma, 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies and in Ceylon, and I am quite sure that it will be iu the 
bust ecunornio interests of India if Government would try this method before their 
hantlw are forced to adopt ft more militant atfitude towards the countrios where 

our people aro subjected to humiliation and deprived of elementary human 

jinhis. I am afraid that in countries like South and East Africa, and the 

oth»*r Uominiuns the time has come for the honour and interests of <>nr 

people Icmg vindicated by u firmer attitude on the part of the Government. It is 
njnU r-sontial that our immemorial connection with those markets must contiuue to oe 
strengthened and improved, the mere so as the foreign countries believe io self-suflD 
money an 1 in shutting out imporis. 

I muft add ihat iu tho case of Burma which has so long remained os part of our 
own country and in whiuh accordingly our people settled and in vetted without aoy 
suspicion <?f a poli i' a! separation. f .ho Government of iDdia arc expected to keep a 
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very closo watch with a view to preventing auy harm being done to Indian interests. 
It is most disconcerting to note that almost the very first use of tho new-found 
freedom which Burma made was to enhance the Indo-Burma Postal and Telegraph 
rates, and it is more disappointing still to see the Government of Iudia reduced to 
total helplessness in the matter. 

As there appears to bo no prospect of this tendenoy of foreign countries abating at 
present, our attention will havo to turn more and more to the development of the 
internal market and I have not the least doubt that the moment our railways and 
inland navigation authorities begin to realise this necessity the better aud spoadior 
would be our recovery and our resistance to the barriers iu iatern itional tra ie. I 
have not the least doubt that the Transport Authorities of this country hold the key 
to India reaching her full economic stature. The burden of freight, tho conditions 
of paoking. the risk note forms, tho number of gauges and transhipments, tho largo 
number of controlling authorities, all these are the besetting evils or our transport 
system, and let us hope that tho institution of the Federal Haim ay Authority with 
its attendant freedom from the vote of the Legislature will not operate as a bar to 
those problems being tackled in a business-like way from tho stand-point of the 
nation and the general interests of tho country. Let us also hope that the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee will put the Railways in a position to serve the needs of the people 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 

The need for adjusting the burden on the taxpayer to his capacity to bear it is 
th * nrohlem of problems in this country. The haphazard way m winch incometax 
and supertax have been growing, the revenue and protoctive customs tariff has been 
now curtailed and now extended according to the exigencies of the Budget, the way 
in which burdensome excise duties have been springing up to m<*t au emergenoy 
after another, the way in which Central and Provincial Governments, the tfumcipa.i- 
tiM -ind Local Boards have boon vying with each other to plumb the depths of each 
ntw finnrpfl of revenue open to them, have all tended to demoralise the ay.tfem of 
taiaticm U distoc ate its inciiLce and destroy its adaptability, loar after year hopes 
of redaction in taxation have been held out, but at tire same tune expenditure is 
ullowed to swell and outdistance revenues. 

The heaviness of taxation apart, the unscientific basis of it is a subject to which 
the Gove “mit »nnot too soon turn their attention with a view to adjusting the 
the ooveinmenr _ wjth regat£ j to different classes of the population. Let os 

*“ b ';u ? Vh^ new Vfovincial Ministries when they happen to be established consti- 
hope that the new i w ,u , their earliest attention to this prolffic source 

SRSUgSmSm »”■"»>“? *• e,M °' “ v 

^ : ,!T 0 f economic self-reliance among the people of this country. 

of oourse many problems that the mercantile community lus boon com- 


ri, t . 


to be i.v'kled under more favourable circumstances The inereas 1 1 
new Reforms have brought to our people to tackle thorn w? 1 


pel led to # lenvs .)W ^ 

coportoi.t i-u ^ ( 0 i.hc fullest extent, for which purpose'the Chamber's vci'i r-enuj 
1 J ~ u— — -i--*- -~ 1 ~ *- *-•— Nulnug le.-w ifum 


O T (JuUi.-.l 


n ji| C * various public bodies have an important role to play, nmmitis, le.-ra iupu 
■' v,? . 3 1 ; j vigil and activity is required to ventilate their grievance., of mciehantu 

" -H inw tlf immediate urtetitiou of the Government to thorn. And it is the duty 
*? iHviv-. r s of the Chamber and members of the public to post our representatives 
'\JthVlie correct position on various questions and help them to handle U ; 

fl iV;;i r for deep regret that our nopes anchored on the new Constitution have to- 
i .vd a V-noek by the way in which the first Ministries ire ri. nosed to l« : > 
* nw-I and by the grave uncertainty into which our domestic affair , have Kvu 


in 1 .' 


uncertainty into 

rill, wn a r a tinro when international atmosphere is surcharged with mutual ili-f.el.ng 
, j s isi ien. I hardly say that the present is a time wheu Govdrqmont ought 
, 0 take tho representatives of the people into their fullest confidence aid Lull, rhtuu 
p, oftr rv Dut titprogramme. Ihe mercantile community, more utan an; .tf.ois, is 
iiUcicstwi ^* 0 ‘*kjV«bip between the legislature and the Executive as 

hi 


reUfefr4«hip 

f, : , j prosper in an aamopliereo?’hostility 
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The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 

Delivering his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce held at Patna on the 17th. April 1937 Rai Sahib Shri Narayan Arora at 
the outset made a reference to the departure of Sir James David Sifton and recalled 
the deep and abiding interest that he took in the commercial welfare of the province. 
Welcoming the new Governor Sir Maurice Hallett to the province the President said 
that no Governor had ever come to Bihar with greater knowledge of tne pooplo then 
their problems and their aspirations. 

Touching on the question of the deadlock created in the country by the refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries, Rai Sahib Sri Narayan Arora hoped that a 
spirit of mutual good-will and trust would prevail between the Government and iln* 
Congress. He appealed to the new Ministers to extend a helping hand to bring about 
the amelioration of the condition of trade and industry in the province. 

Aftei criticising the budget proposals for 1937-38 of the Government of India 
Rai Sahib Arora d^ew attention to the export of gold from India and said that in 
India the Government was anxious to encourage imports to be paid by exports of 
KoJ-j. In tho face of this heavy exodus of gold the possession of silver, which was not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious metal, should have been prized and its imports 

611 Pointing out how the export trade of India had diminished in recent years he 
said that the terms of a fresh trade agreement with Great Britain should be on the 
bfviis of *quid pro quo” not in respect of any particular commodity against another 
but in respect of the whole trade between the U. K. and India. 

Referring to the Railway in India he said that the transport system of a country 
should be related to the wider economic policy of the country. On the policy of the 
Government with regard to the purchase of the B. N. W Railway he suggested that 
it was best to contiuue cheapness with efficiency, which could be realised bv the 
Indianisntion of its ownership. Speaking on the sugar industry he said that the Gov¬ 
ernment instead of finding fresh market for Indian sugar was trying to discourage its 
productiou by levying additional duties on home production. 

Resolutions 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution regarding the new Indian 
Insurance Bill and stated that protection should be given to safeguard the interests ol 
indigenous companies against the onslaughts of foreign competition and desired that 
the clauses on the Bill should be amended accordingly. 

Tb‘> Chamber further resolved recommending to the Government the advisability 
of helping in the formation of an industrial credit syndicate on Ime3 similar to that 
smiru l in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries. 

W tb a vi**w to partial solution of the unemployment problem the ChamDu ue- 
sir»d that the Government should start and finance small factories in the province 
viiji trained students from the College Industries Institute. 

Tb.* C lumber disapproved of the J hasty action of the Government in reducing 
ibu prices of sugar-ane to an abnormally low level” and expressed the opiniun tha 
u rhb^’ slop will affect the future cultivators as also the industry adversely.” 

The Chamber recommended the Government to declare the minimum rate for the 
uurohase of sugarcane by vaccum pau factories during the session in 1936-37 not 
[awgr than four annas and six pies, which step in the opinion of the Chamber won • 
■lo'flBe confidence among the cultivators ana give a steadier time to the price of 
sugar. 
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The Andhra Chamber of Commerc 


Tlio Annual general body meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commorco gf hol'l 
at Madras on the 4th. May 1937 with the lion. Mr. tfaruyotJas Qirdhardas , Ptosident 
in the Chair. 

In moviD? the adoption of the roport and statements of accounts for 1930, the 
Chairman said that if they looked back on the work they had done during the pa^ 
years, they would havo every reason to bo proud of then* achievements. tiy c ° n ti- 
nuiu" the work as well in the future, they would justify the creation of the Cham¬ 
ber and also disprove the charge levelled that the Chambor was started for the 
purpose of securing representation in the legislature. Their opinions werei song , 
on many important quostions. The Chambers finaucial position .lad improved. II o 

proposal that the Chamber should own a building of lts h^ .hatTh id 

tlirough during the year uudor review ; but the Chairman assured thorn tlut u had 

not been abandoned aud serious efforts would be made m that . , , 

Procodine, ho said: “The present political deadlock, the rorerao-t topic o. tm. 
; s a source of anxietv uo less to us, businessmen, than to politicians. It is not 
nSiss-P- icr our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate upon tl.u 
merits of tho controversy. What we want is an early solution, aud for this pm pose 
; s necessary that the 'Government should take steps immediately to end the dis- 
’ f Q ? r °,tey s ltould not let things drift as they are drifting now out of eonaidora- 
-ns of prestige. A false sense of prestige lias boon responsible in the past for 
mC ser ous mistakes, aud it should not be allowed to prevail in the present instance, 
“hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, aud India will have peace to 

W 0 il, wi tow dost miners'" affecting Trade, commerce and industry, Mr. SaraynnJas 
Refcrrin 0 to attar tho Government of India had not umlor- 

UxMh " On he other hand, if one read the Budget speech of the Finance 

gone any flange o tQ tll0 con eiusioa that the fiscal policy depended 

Member, oue cou '“ . f e 3 ,,j, Fj uance Member, and that no defimto jmlicy which 
upon the whims and »nuwrf u wa ’ purslM . Indian litorals were 

vfould advance the .J*^ ** q1 ol h ors . Any amount of Cousfcltutiou-mnkmg or 
sacrificed to / uo , 1 . ‘ rAnnr u would not avail and would not advance 


sacriflood to lh ® inmj QO ii9 reports would * not avail and would not a-lva 
publication of # yolurai ^ smallest extent. What they wanted was, c 
the interests 01 AU “ ,a 'rhou^h that was promised on several occasions yot in ac 
pleto fcwa “aatonomy had boon whittled down. The policy of discriminating pro 
practice the autouoi y som9 time aud which produced somo temporaly bone 

tioa whichi was toiio uin industries, had boon practically nullified on saoio 

ficial results n the case or ja the excise duty ou sugar was a glaring 

pretext or otiior. x sam0 j t had been acknowledged that protection was (ho 

iusi inco ID • 1 • , industries of a country aud to inciva.so the general prwpo- 

only v.a> to io a ce- ^ protection would, to a groat extent, facilitate industrial 
nty of • ' MV ; » . retinue unemployment. Tile expenditure incurved i;i muiii- 

developnie.it a ^ would bo au absolute waste unless ami until tho Tariff Hoard 
t:iining t a lan ^ an( i was5 constituted with complete national outlr.ok aud 

was n'y . a i n dians themselves. 

man area much from tho negotiations and discussions that were 

Ouo c° u f ;. t | 10 ^inclusion of an lu lo-Bntish Trade Pact, in the place of the 

W r. 'a jfroucncnt. U was almost a foregone conclusion that India's interests w r i 

j an j |j ia t tlio final agreement would more or less be on the same lines 
<Vru\v;i Fact, with, if very negligible modifications. One coul 1 a*.;ioo to 

as 1 ' .motif only if the principle of reciprocity was accepted 

I if 1 . V nf Vll'lfaran tint A 4. Ux 


• nicfcrcHtint treatm 


u>ri l 


and 


i un to. But tlio policy of preferential treatment should not bo funvd uu luaus 
n the detriment of her industries and commerce, which were in an uiiJ. velupid 
i, ril)Ili jfhe principle of reciprocity could not be followed between India and 
i r \ all fairness, be»auso tho economic position of both those countries w:n 
on the same level. Kvon the Indo-JapaucsB Trade Pact rvjuUv c'oudu.hi l 
mild not in any way help Indian industries though a portion of Indian raw ra:n niaU 
f0 "n bo purchased by Japan under tho agreement. If they carefuHy uua ? ssci itm 
l -h An it wo dd be clear tout many foreign couutrius were dtpendent ii[ - i, mid 
’ . .>pr*‘s.-u*ily purchase raw materials from India whether or not. th.oe was a 
1 I TP ’ throat of boyoottmg Indian products could not lioM good, for long. 

...dd now refer tu a piece of legislation which coacorns them very much - 
Ue ^ ;t * V WaS ruu tliat tlm ^ wi* nuic-nty for amcM-irnect of ih" 
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Act, but it remained to be seen whether the Act as amonded would provo a blessing. 
Safeguards were no doubt necessary against certain abuses, but under tho pretext of 
safeguards, the initiative for fostering industries, trade and commerce should not be 
discouraged Much would depend on tho spirit in which tho Act would bo 
administered. 

An Insurance Bill was also on the anvil. Reform in Insurance Law in tho right 
direction was desirable to protect Indian Insurance. The one feature of the bill 
which was most objectionable to his mind was tho abolition of the Managing Agency 
system for the insurance companies. Insurance had not developed to such an extent 
in India, that one could introduce legislation discouraging the Managing Agency 
system, which provided tho necessary initiative and impotus for starting enterprises. 

Dealing with tho questions of Railways, the Chairman said : u Now coming to the 
Railways, you are aware of tho criticisms levelled against the Wedgood Enquiry 
Committee. Of course, the arguments advanced by the Government of India for tho 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Committoo are most unconvincing. Even if it were 
an expert committee, there would have boon no harm in including in it non-official 
businessmen and an Indian expert. Indians have filled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, I am sure they will prove better 
than the foreigners impotted into India, Indians have the natural advantage of know¬ 
ing Indian conditions better. One cannot but feel that the creation of Railway 
Statutory Board has been designed to take away tho Railway administration from tho 
purview of public criticism and to keep it as a close preserve for dumping foreign 
articles to the detriment of tho interests of the country. Railways should not be 
regarded purely from a commercial point of view and as more profiteering concerns; 
they are indeed the arteries through which national wealth should circulate. Rail¬ 
ways play a prominent part in the development of industries, trade and commerce 
both internal and foreign. Adequate transport facilities and cheap railway freights 
are essential for the growth of industry and progress of trade. Tho railway freights 
in India are abnormally high, so much so that it becomes quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the foreign export trade of the country. Tho abnormal rate also 
lynders the internal trade movements. 

“There is anothor matter affecting tho business community and it is tho Incomo- 
Tux Experts’ Report. It was recently announcod in newspapers that legislation will 
bo introduced in the next Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. As this affects 
the business community, I hone and trust that due weight would bo given to tho 
views and opinions of various Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. There are some objectionable features in tho recommendations of 
lhe Income-tax community. I do not like to discuss all those points but I would 
like to say this . Income-tax is an obnoxious levy, and it should not be imposed iu 
a manner that would make one fuel that it was a penalty imposed for being com¬ 
paratively successful in business. In any case, I hope the short-sighted policy of 
‘killing the goose II af lays golden eggs’ will be avoided by those who will bo called 
upon to frame legislation on the bads of tho recommendations of the Experts’ 
Committee.” 


The next question touched by the Chairman was that of ratio and currency. 
u Tho Government'' ho said “had shown utter disregard of public opinion and had 
uoi had tho courtesy even to dis-mss the question with responsible loaders and their 
attitude had boon ouo of complete defiance of public, opinion. They could not accept 
the ipdH dixit of finance Members, who o .me to India with preconceived idea , and 
dually with uu anti-Indian outlook. Why should nut tha Government appoint a 
Curmnittee ooufJi.st.iug of non-otfieial Indian* .md exports to review this question 
Ho was not prepared to attach any value to the opinions ox pressed hy a foreigner 
who has prectnceived ideas based upon the factors prevailing in other coutt lies. 
Whr.t was right for Britain might not be so for India. Tho whole Ratio and Cur¬ 
rency question would have to by viewed from a puroly Indian national standpoint. 
The Viceroy, on Ino advice of Hu? Finance Member, declined io receive a deputation 
uf tho Madras Currency League which wanted to wait upon liis Excellency to Dis¬ 
co .s the Currency question. J ie tone of the Finance Member’s speeches during tho 
Budget HosKiua of the Legislative Assembly on this ami otlur mailers betrayed a 
completely unsympathetic at dude inwards Indian iutorosts and nothing could bo 
e:* pec ted during tho ipginie of an Uu sympathetic Finance Ufofuhsi* who b) 

pur mo his own pet the-ormi, 
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The Indian Insurance Conference 


Fourth Session—Calcutta—7th. March 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The fourth session of tlio radian Insurance Conforonco commenced at the 
National Insurance Building, Calcutta on tho 7th. March 1937 under \iu* P tsai 
of Mr. Walehand Hirachand. There was a largo attendanco of delegates and 
visitors from different parts of India. _ 

Welcoming the- delegates to tlu In li in Insurance Conference Mr. Nat ini Ranjan 
Sarcar, Chairman of tlio Reception Committee said : — 

It is ray pleasant duty to extend to you a hearty welcome and I do so with ail 
mv heart. I find particular pleasure in welcoming you to this historic metropolis, 
not only because it has nursed ms and many of us into our manhoods and lorraod 
the contre of our activities, but because it can trace its association with tli3 voiy 
dawn of Indian insurance. 


4 ; far back as 1>S18 an insurance company namod Oriental Life Assurance Cj., 
i started in Calcutta mainly, by Europeans. Eventually this company faded in 
and was transformed into tlio Now Oriental. Let me add here that tins corn- 
pan v has no comieoti'm whatever with our premior Indian Company of ilcunbay. It 
wis throu'h tlio eflirts of Habu Muttylal Soal that tlio Company was prevailed 
noon to accept Indian lives, Since then 


Kr°ess in “Sal" and ' leading‘"iwopl'o” of“ thW 'province such as Dwarkanath Tagore 
Kami Lahiri and Rastomji downs i took an active part in the development of 
u.umau i u lu. nA nnfr<> r* aka luff fo a a rent reformer and an 

insurance 

uout s^.. -- —«- , ... 

the need of protection of wid )\ys 


KiuinMS in the' oountry. It was also left to a great reformer amt an 
.osiuam-u I' ... I 1 R,j a R t m Mohan Iiov, to direct the nation’s attention to 
.mm "t s a ,. •’ f w ;j )ws and orphans; and as early as 1822 ho issued an 

aopeai n tlirouiti he columns of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ reqesting the wealthy Hindus 
nfcilcutta to start an institution for tlio maintenance of the poor widows. Tins 
urce for Indian Insurance found oppression m the Rraduallyjncieasmg nnmber of 


s;:Lr u,;r«n* **** nut >.«« . 

merit tbs' the full tide of our national singe was leleas 
• i *»., that <dn' h is always occupied a conspicuous _ 

ru illy cla • _- |rQ „ a<#;l j Q prominently into the picture. 

na Hut‘' th“ onlv purpose of holding these annual conferences 


it w.ii not till the Swadeshi Move- 
el eased and Calcutta, which can 
place in all phases of our 

|> 4.1 ’i., nnrnnSG OT nOlUlllK uiuso auuuai Lyutoiouuoa 01* COHVOlltiOHS, US they 

, ,‘ijUl in the West, is not merely to pay homage to (he onobling institution of 

. a ‘ p, nVl1 ntions are ossential to the woll-boing of organized groups. Tired 
'"T' . nljj ri i|axatiou. Fatigued physiques need recouping. Isolated view-nnrats 
unsion it is good that ones each yoar we should renew acquaintances 

^hin^our croup and nuke now ones. True euough. a convention like this may 

!''/ 0Q ij l6 n0lrf y aspect of a mutual admiration society. But these conventioneers 
tar» pxuoso thom^dA * and their personal and professional problems to the corrective 
1 ■? onstruelivc methods of their ooatoraporaries or competitors. Many heads are 
Wter that) ouo swd accumulated experience is the basis upon whinh our bushiest* 
\ , 000 (l3 to a largo ox tent. The chief advantage of a conforenco like this from tho 
sttvdly academic point of view, is the contact which we establish with tho suoeoss- 
( u rthinkers and administrators in our profession. Whether you come alone or as a 
uarl: of a 1 -:il group, there is always tho opportunity for this invaluable “shouldor- 
rnbhiug'* method .in mental improvement. 

The record of insurance business in India during the last decade or so is a proud 
record and wo would be justified m having a rapid review of this word here. The 
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tn conserve a y u, “ improvident spendthrifts the pooplo weie 

shwiv beiug taught t a vahio of thrift and foresight and although there is still a 
j 0Dcr way to go. It r ? a y , , " uSona ^ l y ‘Maimed that the people have at least rooog- 
j u *j ^ha necessity of ^uch a coirouLve i Q tfieii* lives, From bwing confined to a 
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kandful of men with progressive ideas, insurance has now caught tho imagination of 
the people at large and development along scientific lines has given it a firm and 
rock like foundation. 

In 1025 only about 60 Insurance Companies were working in India, but during 
lho next ton years the number of compauies increased by 150. In 1925 Iudian com¬ 
panies showed a total life fund of Rs. 12 and half crores aud a total premium income 
of Rs. 2 and one-fourth crores* while ten years later we find the total life fund 
increased to something over Rs. 31 and three-fourth crores and the total aunual 
premium income to a little over Rs. 6 and half crores, that is ail increase to about 
thrice the previous figure in both the cases. Tho total business in forco in 1925 of 
Indian Companies was Rs. 47 crores, this in 1934 had leapt to Rs. 132 crores. In the 
total new business obtained by the Indian Companies, also we find a very big 
increase from Rs. 8 and ono-sixth orores in 1925 to Rs. 29 crores in 1934. 

I should like to draw your attention in this connection to the tendency for 
costs to increase. This calls for careful attention in every iustauce for, as 
you all know, the mounting up of the expense-ratio is generally a sign of 
retrogression for insurance companies. It is in most cases due to the exigencies of 
a growing competition whioh may at once bo a fillip to and a drag on tho expansion 
of insurance business. There is, on the one hand, the daily growing number of 
Indian companies and the new entrants, in a frantic struggle for existence, mult.ply 
their costs for procuring business and thus forsake the strictly scientific bases of 
insurance. On the other hand, there are the foreign companies who can afford to 
work at a larger cost in India because they are safely entrenched behind a large 
volume of well-established and economic business throughout the world. The 
rosulfc cf this competition is to force up the cost of insurance business in India 
generally and I invito your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
the relative new business and premium income of Iudian and non-Indian companies 
also shows that the better class of business even now goes to non-Indian companies. 
AVe should endeavour to wean the well-to-do intelligentsia of the country from 
this unreasoning and unpatriotic partiality and to enlist their support in the cause 
of indigenous insurance business, for, business of an improved quality generally 
moans lower costs. 

It is not for me here to suggest ways in which expenses could bo lowered : 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should be devoted 
to this problem ; aud endeavours should be made to approach and tackle this 
problem fnm all sides. No part of our progress must be a profitless progress, 
and tho question of coats therefore must be given our anxious consideration to-day. 
Hut wo must clearly realise that the naturo of the problem is such that its 
solution demands, and rightly demands, the combined efforts and interested co¬ 
operation of the various life offices. 

I should also like to add a few words on the problem of investment of insurance 
oinds. During the years after the War, which saw such a rapid expansion of 
insurance business in India, Government and analogous securities offered at 
once rirofitnblo and safo avenues of investment and the handsome yield to be 
derived from such investments enabled the insurance companies to earn large 
profits. But. tho rates of interest on these securities have now fallen and it does 
not seem likely that they will soon be raised. This has made the problem of 
investment uf insurance funds moro complicated. There was a tendency all along 
to depend largely *>n Government securities for investment and in the public mind 
also there in unquestioning faith in gilt-edge. But the interest rate on Govern¬ 
ment securities hat shrunk to such an exteot that investment in these alone is 

sometimes not enough to earn for an insurance company oven the minimum 
0| on which its premium rates are based not to mention surpluses for a 

bonus declaration. 8o far as interest rates are concerned it is probable that life 
insurance business is entering upon a long period of loss favourable condition.!. 
It is no longer possible to earn the abuormal interest profits of the early pOBt war 
years which wore largely responsible for high bonuses and low premiums on 
without-profit policies and there are thus greater handicaps now against winch 
jjfo aisciirauco offices have to contend—specially those who are now entrants m 

tin* field 

fins problem of iow interest rate., on security needs very careful attention. 
It is obvious that dependence on Government and other low interest bearing 
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securities alono will not enable us to earn the surplus ueoessary for declaring 
suitable bonuses and it is also a fact that an unreasonable expectation of high bonus 
rates persists in the public mind. It is true that owing to tho appreciation of 
security prices it is perhaps possible to hold on to the high bonus rates 

of previous years for some time longer but I am sure it is widely recognised 
that it is unscientific to attempt to squeeze out of our modest interest income an 
immoderately large bonus from year to year. It is a much more honest aud 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yield to lower 
correspondingly the bonus rato than to sharpen the-edge of public expectancy and 
eventually to engender public distrust by holding on to high rates that are not 
justified by scientific valuations. I am sure that all of us appreciate the implica¬ 
tions of this problem ; but it is a question of who will fust face ihe odium of 
lowering the bonus rato In my opinion tho lead should come from welhesiablishcd 
companies that havo built large reserves and can afford comparatively suingont 
valuation than from relatively younger institutions who arc uo r yet so dimly 

established iu tho public confidence. 

I should like to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in tin's 
country. No doubt you all realise the great importance of educative propaganda, 
particularly at this stage of our progress. Whether to mat*' tJio public more 

ir. suranee-miuded and take a more intelligent interest in tho fortunes of insurance 
Pud, . is in India or to make tho agents more efficient and successful in their 
gre-u humanitarian calling, educational propaganda has taken on a new cmph.vds 
every where. Many journals mainly devoted to insurance matters have appealed iu 

ji. i, field during recent years* and political and other journals also are taking on 

increasing interest in insurance matters. But mav I poinf out that some of these 

j uirna' do not always follow tho path of healthy and constructive ciiticism V 

They frequently attempt to run down individual institution', and personalities 
under the pretext of nonest criticism arid allow-.the sanctity of their columns to 
bo defiled by the show of personal malico and ignorance. There Ins also appeared 
in tlie field a type of so-called experts who take upon themselves the role of 
insurance reformers. They start preaching dogmatically about the scientific me'hods 
i)f investment of insurance funds which they have never handled : about general 
admirUi ration of which they have no practical oxpenoncc aud about actuarial 
matters of which they know little or nothing—all with a view to discredit particular 
individuals or institutions. The only credential of many of those who write so 
"lib ? v oil tbeso highly technical matters is that at some stage ihoy hud tudnng.nl 
f 4) t 'ii > fi 0 jd force of an insurance company and their only !it»Mvp, \ wh.-ips, that 
there is money in this game. If has to be admitted with icgno that those 
»ux»" 3 ,r 'indists often receive open or covert encouragement from own 1 h.IJurnlial 
•ini V--l-cstablished companies who mistakenly see in these atttmms to run down 
rlu-ir nvals an opportunity of furthering their own prospects. 

Healthy criticism is always welcome aud lias its uses and h«nen journalism, 

must Go admitted, plays a great part in the development and progress uf a 
* itioua! industry. i3ut this type of ^ uufounded and malicious criticism • vrUi.nim; 
vague inaumxioos open insinuations against specific companies is a decided 
h ndicap to the development aud progress of insurance particuhir’v a! lids stage. 

unwary public, not having the necessary education to wi-gli the vduu of such 
L j: jisias, frequently accepts thorn unhesitatingly at their face raluo and tends to 
income sceptical. D 1S obvious that only sincere co-operation and fr 
•tmoag'-f in-uranci' men ana insurance institutions can weed 
Lrr.wih from inMiraiico sphere • for an 

v-HI-i ^rahii ’ cd »n<J trusted, has little to 
,-rni -iif. 1 an.J ill-willod attacks ou a rival. 

C.citleioen, the- |.*lb of progress is seldom rosy and in 
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progress. _ I like to visualise the day when Indian insurance will come into its own 
not only in its native soil but in other lands and climes. Lot us in the pleasurable 
anticipation of that glorious future proceed to build on the solid foundation of strict 
scientific efficiency anJ intrinsic worth and not on the sands of protection and patron¬ 
age. Let our very efficiency and soundness bo the greatest bulwark against the 
perils of a crowded market-place. 

A great responsibility thus devolves on our insurance administrators and executives 
to-day. The pioneors in every sphere are like the trustees of a future heritage and 
the traditions and conventions, the faith and fortitude which future generations of 
insurance men will inherit must depond largely ou the devotion and < integrity with 
which the present generation of Indian Insurance administrators^ discharge their 
sacred trust. On the manner in which we fulfil tho obligations which devolve on us, 
on tho scrupulous and efficient management of our affairs will depond tho value? nf 
the legacy which we beqneth to prosperity. For it is now widely rocoguised that 
insurance plays an important part in the whole ^process of nation-building. Indeed, 
as l havo already said, civilisation itsolf is founded on tho intangible yet powerful 
forces of character which insurance fosters and promotes, 

Few could have subjected this Bill to tho careful scrutiny and consideration 
which it deserves, within so short a time and;I shallRherefore refrain from discussing 
the various provisions of this important measure \ This Bill so vitally affects the 
fortunes of insurance business in India and is of such far-reaching importance, that 
it is needless for m to omphasizo tho necessity of a perfect understanding of its 
implications and of tho pros and cons of all its provisions before we venture to otter 
a constructive criticism of this proposed legislation. It appears from the speech ol 
S ir Nripendranath that tho provisions, as at present embodied in the Bill, do not 
rep re: *nt the final and unalterable view of tho Government. We have the next sne 
mouths in which to examine the Bill in all its implications and to prepare a consi¬ 
dered verdict on the measure of its utility and suitability. I should like to stress the 
necessity of a very careful and serious scrutiny of the Bill and tho dangers of hisiv 
conclusions. Wo hare, in short, to prepare careful brief for the Law Member au i 
those who know him woll will feel confident that once wo can convince him about the 
justice and equity of tho points we raise, our case will be safe in his hauds. 

But may I draw your attention to the risks of being carried away by the current 
of oft-repeated ideas ? It is possible to be undnly alarmed by tho possible y 
encountering serious obstacles where none exist and the frantic effort to proven, 
hypothetical or superficial disabilities may result in over-legislation which wouU 
at once be a handicap to our progress and au indictment on our mtrmuo worm. 
Th° wish, for instance, to he allowed free scope of development unhampered b> an> 
competition mav load us to take shelter under stringent laws winch may rea^ 
mi tire development of our own industry. Wherever actual facts reveal tint o 
are bung subjected to unfair competition by foreign companies or are being male 
the victims of inequitable laws and differential treatment, let us »y a 1 *. * 

agihife for relief. But wo must ba able to substantiate tho justice of ouf e a > ' 
and to provn from subsequent results how ueeessary such measures were tor our 
progress. Let it not be said of us that we merely patronage while what we neode 
was efficiency or that our progress was based on the artificial supports or »‘U>o a> 
legislations. All this points to tho imperative necessity of a cool and unuiasj^J 
survey of actual facts before we proceed to remedy the ills or prescribe tno 

privileges. In the light of our experience iu cource of the last quarter a 

century, M us seek to remove the hardships where they exist or guard agaci.^ 
the dangers where they are real, but lot us otherwise leave the sphere of insurance 
h ‘A fn/ra elaborate interference by the State or from any but tho natural forces o. 
service and progress. 

(jontlemen. I shall not indict myself any longer on your tolerance. You a i o 
no dnubi anxious to hear the President's address and who would not be who 1 o- 
known Mr. Wideband Uirachaud and his activities in various phases of pn’-nc 

Hft? ? Au industrial magnate and a Director of the leading insurance company m 
Indui Mr, Walehand IJitachand has come to be a familiar figure in the i*i!«mooPO 
sphere. And the reputation he possesses of being a free and fearless ihtnhor 
various problems has no doubt whetted your annetito to hear him on the 1 ,n i ,ort i 11 ’ 
subject of insurance 1 therefore leave you to (he enjoyment of that pleaic 
Lot mo once moro extend to you aii a warm welcome to this c:iy ^ 
precincts of this conference. 
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The Pretidential Addres* 

Pi'esiding over the Conference Mr. Walchand Flirachand said 

It is a privilege and honour to be asked to preside over an All-India Insurance 
Conference and I thank you all for giving mo this opportunity to contribute iu my 
bumble way my sharo to the progress and development of Indian Insurance Com¬ 
panies in our country. Lot me at the outset congratulate Calcutta for organising 
this Conference this year in Bengal, because important issues affecting Insurance 
business are on the anvil to-day. 

I must congratulate tho Congress on securing a majority in nmt of the major 
Provinces in the recent general elections. I think we Industrialists also should con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on this result, as the same will onable Congrbss to put into 
practice what it has all along been wanting to do and what for want of 
necessary power, it could not do so far. I hopo it will now bo practicable for tho 
Congress parey to act in such a way, at least where it enjoys a clear majority and 
forms a Government, as to directly benelit Swadeshi enterprise. Jf in the Provinces 
with Congross majority all Insurances, Banking and shipping business, whether ol 
Government or local Bodies such as Municipalities, District Local Boards etc., are in 
pra« lice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
themselves being under Government patronage as tho public at large follow thu 
Government lead, I do not think safeguards can como iu tho way of thou doing this. 
The Co:rgreas has so far shown itself to bo tho mastur mind as regards propaganda 
and organisation, and I think this should prove very useful to Congress reproat uta- 
tjvvs in making the country self-contained as regards tli“-;o Industries by empha¬ 
sising tho nood of public patronage in this country. 

It is by conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the Western 
countries have been able to advance rapidly in the various spheres of commercial 
hnd industrial activity. In oaso of Jnsuranoo especially, the London Chartered 
Insurance Institute with branches scattered all over England has boon mainly re c pon- 
-il)Ie for the Insurance mindedness which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 uar cent of tho country's population has a direct interest in the business of 
: nqi*iranee 8imilarlv America, the land of Conventions and Conferences, has done 

II -0 in the cause of Insurance than all the rest of tho world tho result being that 

III lie ally the entire population of that Trans-Atlantic Republic is one way oi tho 
P/E* younected with insurance business. 

r \ ■ early stagos Indian Companies encountered many diflicuhies ; gradually 

1,1 ,*1 esn were overcome, but the greatest monaco to the growth of Insurant 
some of tii t<>( ] a y is tho competition from non-Indian Insui.un*o Cowjvaims 

Competition takes many forms in a country like India. It M i..y b„ 
Jie chairman of one of tho leading British Insurance Companies 
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that out of the premiums on new shares obtained b\, this Compain, 
, ;s to bo speut in India. Continental Insurance*Companies [day 
tually experimenting on the Indian business and when ultimaVlv 
lian Held i* not encouraging they quiotly quit the field bu 
do a great deal of harm to aui Companies. I do pn.I 
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'*iGsts«ioea as many of our Companies know but r.-.« wt-II hw 
ll' : aul h«w this expenmontat.on ou tho Indian market b:,vo affovt.,,! 

, ,'nsu'aiiot) business. ! fat r ; of th,s f »ot, it is ilabbergastiug to bo told l.y thu 

the f*'»w Member of ll0 | ^ 0v ® r,lment of India that there is no dumping of 

jJiciVaiiou ! foroiffu Goml * i’f m ? ta . nces T a ‘° not wautin - to slto.v tint 

, • j., c is actually going ul | ; 1 0D i y ,^ 10 j^dian Insurance conditions are rluscl* 
,l ' 11 '.I sr:y, ».y U body like •«« Tariff Board, this can be conclusively , f vove l m'd 
' ' ,.;is 0 can be made for piotection of Indiau lururaueo Companies Mt r 

Act or Daw that may be P^sed by Government of a oount.v should have a 
offaut on the industry concerned, and if then, is no tan-iWo evid, ..e' .,f 
to the business o ..) cannot become eutbusiastic about the action oi 
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should be devolopod solely from the point of viow of India’s interests and not of 
the British Empire, that is they should ho owned, controlled, aud managed only by 
the Nationals of the country. Nothing else should really weigh with us m this de¬ 
velopment, except, the rapid progress of these three important nation-building com¬ 
mercial services. Such things ns “invisible items” which play so J> r °mmerit a p.irt 
iu tho foreign trade of Oreat Britain are simply unknown to India, although India 
contributes Quito a good share to the “Invisible exports of Great Britain. 

Examining the Insurance Bill introduced by Government from this standpoint, I 
should at once say, that in this, even the shadow of protection is woefully absont. 
Although the Indian insurance experts, some of them non-Indians 
landing, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance conditions minutely 
'and who are the only persons really competent to know where the shoe pinches, 
domandod in their report direct protection to indigenous companies, their demand 
a tin ears not to have weighed with the Government at all! Initial deposits 
aud registration of Companies are welcome, and are good in themselves but,, foi 
companies which aro old established and have enormous f n“ds at thur disposa, 
such regulations are negligible, cannot possibly touch oven the fringe of the leal 
problem that confronts Indian Insurance Companies. 

la the matter of deposits, Indian companies to a large extont will bo always « : a 
disadvantage because of the fact that almost all external companies which are do n 
business in India have accumulated such largo assets, that they will bo in a ** ™ 
to furnish any amount of deposits without luconvemonce. For instance, a toan y 
like the United States of America ,s the very country which the largest de|W«tt 
renuires whether a company does a direct or re-insurance business. Yet ma > 
foreign companies have put up large deposits simply bocauso of the ^ 

volume of business was .available, although at the moment one 8063 therefore tt • 

male American insurance safe for American insurance countries. When ttiererore 
Su of deposit is considered in India, I firmly believe that the 
mav be retained, bat that deposits for all companies should be on tho basis of a a 
i'ar percentage of their total assets. It should be noted that these compame 
norhans a 'small business in India compared with tlioir total business, aro in the * ia 
of naradin" before the Indian publio their total financial resources running into sooi ... 
o mimons^Whng through advertisement aud other literature. This naturally « ,ks 
on 'tl'o imagination of the public. I am sure the Indiaci insurance officials w ,| be 
able to evolve a scheme more favourable to India when the bill is discusse . before 
the Select Committee. 

1 am disappointed at finding a reference to “Reciprocity” in the Bill. I wonder 
how there can possibly bo any reciprocity in insurance or for■ that matter, In 

• orUe.- branch of industry or services between India and othet rich advanced 
ro intrics Reciprocity between the giant companies of Great Britain anti the infant 
t/lndiaiic mijanies born y rtorday is self-deception and a farce pure and simple. 
If it is nut before us seriously, I take it as an insult to our. intelligence. I no 
Indiau public have been long demanding definite protection for Indian owned com- 
names with a \io%v to enable tliom to grow in India itself, r in d such growth is at 
11 resent dwarfs because of tho produce in India of forei^Vi companies. Kccipro- 
ritv is bound to work only os a one-way traffic in India a s unlike other foreign 
countries. India cannot hope for any big volume of direct ’usuiance busiuess in any 
udvaoro 1 countries, however much they may comply with State requirements. 

There ure many subtle devices adopted by various countries against foreign iusu- 
rniino companies as a whole. Taking the example of England, the home of insurance 
buflinfi'S. it may definitely be suited »oat so far as general insurance business is 
coneovu4 1 there is no hope for any non-British Company of getting any respectable 
volume of direct insurance business from the Britisb tor Even Colonial Companh* 
runu-jt make and have not made any great headway iu England. Statistics published 
bv British insurance journals show that almost' all the proportion in the mty or 
London are insured e.x . ns!voly with the British ‘.iBuranco companies aud Lloyds. 
>V'imt chance is Uiero lor a i Indian Company, ho, rover powerful it may be, to get 
any share ui direct insurance business there, 

Tho mechanism of British industrialists is $q c h that most of tho tradiug organi¬ 
sation:’. iusmt upon insurancos bi:r.g place.] . 1( | y . w i t h the British fnsmranco 
piuiios. Otlmr coantrivs j;lro:UHv protoot tUo ir ‘ own insaranco GwipaufoB. 
oountria: similarly orotvot tbeir own mam i» us j D( *j S for the bimelR of .urn 
Nation'* 1 Coiiirttmcs. f woulu uko ifia (loven^^r 0 f " ' ‘ 
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lance Companies what Japan did for Japanese lusuranco Companies. From tho year 
1923 when the great earthquake occurred, tho Japanese Government has been engaged 
in protecting its insurance companies, the sole idea being to develop and strengthen 
the position of the then existing Insurance Companies. Two steps were taken by 
Japan. One was not to permit the inauguration of any new Japanese Company and 
tho other was not to allow the ontry of non-Japanese insurance companies of which 
the Japanese Government can be really proud. To-day they have consolidated their 
position, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stagj whuro 
almost all tho Japanese insurance business is being absorbed by the indigeuous com¬ 
panies. I want similar steps to be taken by tho Government of India in the interest 
of Indian companies and only if this is done can we hope for real forward movement 
r. iuuian insurance business. 

Now that the Congress has gained a large majority in almost all Provinces, 1 
hope no opportunity will bo lost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indiau com¬ 
panies to attain a similar position to that which the Japanese companies havo 
attained with tho aid of tho Government. 

There should be a ban on the entry of any now companies indigenous or foreign 
without discrimination into India for some years to oomo because there are already 
too many, particularly Life Companies. 

I will go a step further and suggest that au addition be made to the proposed bill 
making it a penal offence for tho Indian public generally and Indian Industrialists 
in particular to insure with a company which is not an Indian Company. I would 
also suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
one to insure with a Company which is not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India. In other words, I want the Indian insurance business to be 
placed in India itself. 

I am quite alive to tho fact that recently there has been a great increase in the 
number of life insurance companies in India and I should take this opportunity of 
sounding, if I may, a note of warning in its regard. I believe tho time has come 
for Indian Insurance Companies to take stock of the situation and to find out wheth¬ 
er somo effective reform is not necessary in this regard. Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either amalgamating with each 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, Indian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem and see whether early steps in 
this direotiou may not after all be conducive to the good of them all. ‘Thai. wiJ! 
eliminate not only a lot of unhealthy competition, but will achieve something far 
more important viz., making the business of insurance far moro cleau and ro-qonhvo 
to public needs and interests. The public of India aro boooming more and moi in 
suranco minded and are beginning to put their faith, in insurance, It is the sav¬ 
ings of a life-time that are handed over to insurance companies and it is therefore 
tho sacred duty of every Indian insurance company so to conduct its affairs llmt 
this public confidence in the great institution of insurance once gained shall new:* bo 
shaken. Having the very best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, I am making this suggestion, of that amalgamation and consolidation of our 
companies, because I do not waut to give chance to any of our ill-wishers to 
magnify any of our shortcomings to our detriment. The time has come whan wo 
should examine, pause a little, and do a little introspection, instead of merely 
pointing our fingers to tho shortcoming of our rivals in the field. 


Recolutiont 


The conference reassembled in the afteinoou to discuss resolutions. Tho following 
resolutions was passed : — 


Swadeshi Insurance 



tc vear not only from such a conference but also from the platform of tlm IVdora- 
fiim of the Indian Chambers and Industry. He did not know whether it w i th *!r 
survilo political condition that wan responsible for this lar-k of patriotism uu th**n 

. _ _A nu ivnv if urao a . .. i .1 i _ t || 
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possible and in tbo sphere of insurance there was no reason why that thoory should 
undergo a change. He referred particularly to the numorous sugar factories esta¬ 
blished in the country and said that with tho exception of a dozen of them none 
had insured with Indian concerns. He asked the conference to take steps that when 
tlm Question of giving protection to tho industry came they would see that unless 
the concerns insured with the Indian concerns they would send memorials to the 
Government asking for withdrawal for such protection to the industry. 

Blr Amari supported tho resolution and said that nothing tangible could be ex¬ 
pected'in this respect from a Government which was not national. Ho heU that 
insurance companies could do a lot in providing social service to the peoplo pro¬ 
vided they got the support which was due to them from then;. countrymen. Ho 
hoped that delegates on return to their places would do every thing in their power 
to carry on propaganda on behalf of the indigenous concerns. 

Prof. J. K. Chowdhury further supported tho resolution which was carried un¬ 
animously. 

Defects of Insurance Bill 

The most important resolution of tho Conference regarding its attitude to the 
Insurance Bill of 1937 as introduced in the Assembly was moved by Mr, Nalun 
/S“ fiorftor characterising the bill as defective and which fails to make provision 
fr»r rpnllv effective protection for indigenous insurance business. ,, 

or ,r,. ej« r t. sa : d that the Bill wa3 a complioated one and contained more than 
100 seciions Within the short time since "it had been published it had not been 
foible to discuss it sufficiently and come to constructive conclusions. That was 
t ne of tho rrason why the resolution had been made in general terras. The insur 
unoe companies were distributed all over tho country and it had not been poss!bio 
for them to meet tho Bombay businessmen or for them to meet Madras within the 
time that had elapsed. Theynad yet six months of thoir time and intend to meet 
, , h otl , r -nd hv comuarinv notes would bo able to put forward constructive! 

SSSSSrSiMi of msMfWMQt of companies. But that was a mftaet whwh 
there’ i ■ bound to be differences ot 'pi qtoa . When th foould itt > _■ . ' 1 . 
mid haw mutual discussions they, ho thought, would bo ablo to put forward 

• V; • , V. JT. i >££ ■ «S <£*» which was unanimously • *<• ■ by 

" l moved a resolution asking tho Government Immediately to abolish 

,0 Mr, '/^^Oh ^/accon.lL'uho resolution which was accepted by the Conference. 

Mr V T jJ,,,, moved a resolution urging that all companies should take effoct.v 

S.S;fS;IU m U mm .1 

iliu-r logitirrmtti interests. Tho resolution was seconded, put to rote ana car mu.■ 

Um Baliasur V (\ Ohakravarty moved a resolution that tho action of the m i 
dual and other local bodies in subjecting insurance companies within their jumaic 
tiim to taxation and demanding liconse fees oven from agents without otUou. a* 
ve-rnhou, and urging noon thorn to abolish all such taxes ami foes. f 

u r tiavankn Ohailak supported the resolution and hoped that the Chairman 
tho Re;option Committee who was a Councillor of tho Calcutta Corporation wouiu 
movi.. in the mallei and bring the redress that was so badly required. , 

A f tur I In Chairman of the Roooption Committee had thanked the delegates a 
tho l'iosideui and Faudil ftmtiuiam replied ou behalf of tho delegates the in¬ 
ference dissolved. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

14th. Session—New Delhi—24th. February 1937 

Viceroy's Address to the Princes 

Tho 14th session of tho Chamber of Priucos commoaood at Nesv Delhi on the 24 th. 
February 1937 after two years’ interval. Tho attendance was fairly large, about 45 
Princes being prosent. A largo number of* ffeirs-apparont sat in a" row behind the 
Princes, while Ministers were watching tho proceedings from the Visitors’ Galleries. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow was amongst the distinguished visitors. 

Before tho proceedings started tho Viceroy recoived the Princes in tho room 
adjoining the Chamber and exchanged greetings. Punctually at 11-12 a. ra. the Vice¬ 
roy was ushered to the throne from'whore ho deliverod tho following address *— 

tt Your Highness,—It gives me great pleasure to welcome your Highnesses this 
morning on tho first occassion on which I have had the honour to address the 
Chamber of Princes. I am glad to seo such a large and representative attendance 
of Princes at this tho 14th session since the inauguration of the Chamber. 

"It is now just two years since tho Chamber of Princes last met. In this inter¬ 
val we and the whole of the British Empire havo had to mourn the passing of a 
sovereign greatly beloved, His late Majesty Kiug George V. Many of your High¬ 
nesses had the honour of His lato Majesty’s personal acquaintance and throughout 
his long reign ho was known to all as a true and sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Princes, in the welfare and progress of whose order he always took so close and 
personal an interest. In His Majesty King Georgo VI, I know that your Highnesses 
will have no less firm a friend who. in this and in many other matters, will follow 

the high example loft him by his august father. I will say no more of these 

subjects now, as I seo that there are upon your agenda loyal resolutions to bo 
moved by nis Highness the Chancellor. 

“Since last this Chamber met, the Princely Order has suffered severe lo«s by tho 
death of no loss than six Rulers. I would refer in particular first to His lato High¬ 
ness tho Raja of Rajgarh whose long rule of 30 years was brought to a close by his 
death last October. He was a beneficent Ruler whose passing will have been a 

source of sorrow to his people as well as to tho whole of his Order. Others whose 

deaths we deplore aro Their Highnesses of Chamba of Khairpur, of Radhanpur and 
the ex-Raja of Samthar and the Maharani of Bastar who was a member of tho 
representative eleotorato of this Chamber, I would express on behalf of your 
Highness as well as myself our very deep sympathy with all those who havo been 
bereaved bv theso doaths. To the successors to these Rulers, I would express our 
warm congratulation on thoir accession and our confident hopo that they will con¬ 
tinue to maintain the high traditions of their Order as well as to bear worthily the 
heavy responsibilities which must henceforth rest upon their shoulders 

u \Vq welcome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Coooh-Behar who havo been 
invested with their Ruling powers since last this Chamber mor and we trust that 
they will take an active part in the deliberations of this Chamber. The Raja of 
N i. I ha* also recently been invested with Ruling powers on tho termination of his 
minority and has bocome a member of tho representative electorate. T would con¬ 
gratulate also on tho recent succession of His Highness the Mir of Ivhairnur and 
His Highness tho Nawab of Radhanpur. 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would rotor with warm 
appreciation and I foel sure that, in doing so, I shall be voicing the sentiment:-. of 
all of Your Highm^es, to the work of Sir Soray Mai Bapiui in JTO and of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamacharya in 1936 as members of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations, Their reports are to be laid before Your Highnesses in the course of t.hk 
session aud will, I know, be studiod with the keenest interest. 

c My distinguished predecessor, Lord Williugdon, informed Vour Highnesses iu 
1DJ5 of the advance that had, up to that time, been made in tho policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into direct relations with the Government of India That pro- 
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cess has recentiv beea completed, a fact which I trust Your Ilighnosscs will regard 
us a cause for satisfaction, though I would not wish to appear in any way to mini¬ 
mise the reality of the debt of gratitude towards those Provincial Governments 
with whom they have for so long been in such close relationship, which, I know, 
these Kulers naturally feel. But the change is one that is demanded alike bv logic 
and the force of circumstances as they are by the advent of new constitutional con¬ 
ditions in India. Your Highnesses are aware of the steps takon by mo since I 
resumed charge of my present office designed to assist individual Rulers in reaching, 
nt nn f .irlv date, a decision in regard to their attitude towards the Federation of 
India. I am encouraged by the communications that I have received from many 
quarters to believe that the discussions that have taken place; with my represonte- 
tives, have been of assistance and have served to clarify a number of points, l can 
fiankly tell Your Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions has been to 
□resent in n new light to my own mind more than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. The substance of those discussions has dow been collected and is being 
subjected to close examination. My stroDg hope is that means may be found in the 
net, too distant future to reach conclusions satisfactory to ail conceinel. 

-Your Highnesses are, I know, as fully alive as I am to the impcrtaiiCQ a nQ 

staco whir-li we have now reached of a very early docision as to youi attitude 

towards the Federal scheme. Yon can rely on me to the disposal or 

all in my power to help you m reaching that decision by placing at tne aisposai^ 

the Trinecly Order all such assistance as I properly can. I will no yl! 

Your Highnesses from proceeding" with the agenda which you ba™ before y y' 0 *“ 
all tbo matters which come up for your cons;idenation I am confine]nt tn;wotfare 
Highnesses will keep before yen.the true interests of Y° ur several States, the wona 
of the PriDcoly Order and the highest good of India and of the Empire. 

His Excellency was loudly oheered when he concluded his address. 

Resolutions 

The Viceroy then took the chair and the Chancellor, _ tho Mabarana of Dholpur, 
moved the first resolution of condolenoe on the death of King Oeogre ,. 

H.H. ^ Jlajaraja £ H*Uto 

v's )ve - sympathy for Ihe people and his kindly and general ? atur0, . 

The Baja Sahib of Korea and the Raja Sahib of Mand, supported the resolution 

* Si:?, moved a. »«t 

steadfast loyalty to the person and throne of His Majesty Aing oeorge 
,BS ^ eir i/ k i P^/ C ^o“diDe^h«^cwlttUoo 1 said that their loyalty to the 

of tho uni tv of the Empire. To tho King, they looked for protection ot tnur rig s 

and continuance of theil privileges. The loyalty of Princes vHt^lheK Ma o os 
motive but was inherent. They were looking forward to the 

the King and the Queen to India when they would have an opportunity of demons 
trating their personal loyalty. 

Tho Maharaja of Bikaner said that in the midst of disintegrating influences 
ri.ll>U in all parts of tho world, the personality of the King-Emperor was a great 
force to preserve tho integrity of ;hn Empire. King George \ I had(made it clear 
that ho Hi\,i doteimined to follow m the footsteps of his illustrious father, in at was 
\ i£ood augury. They wore anxiously looking forward to the visu of the Jvng and 
ihc Queen to India, and despite the opinion of a certain school of political thought, 
■pi h Muiesties would receive the warmest welcome in India. . . 

Tho Mahomja of Eo>v^ *aid that tho Ch-.iticellor had echoed the sentiments oi an 
Ruling Priucos. U\ into, f he person and throne of the King wore held sac.od ana 
their relationship with tho Throne was sanctified by treaties whwii wore involute 

v id inviolable. 

Thu Raja of Bilnspur said that tho personal touoh of HI . Maj^ty w ,^, v £L V m-* 
4.1.10- The'King was t!.-- symbol or the Empire. In (lie midst ofdesiP’ 1 t 
t|,o Kmpiio maintained its unity. With the valuafclo advice of the K' . 
woulVl iace the changes Mm* to-dav wi.icli would load to better understanding 
within the Commonwealth. < 

Thu resolution was carrier, all Bfiniidiugv 
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Tho Maharaja of Dholpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Viceroy. He said that India was at the cross-roads when the Viceroy assumed 
office and was Embarking on a difficult constitutional experiment. Lord Linlithgow 
had made a special study of tho problem and was actively associated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration aad was greatly responsible for the build¬ 
ing of the new Constitution. During the last ten months the welfare of the masses 
had been the koy-noto of the Indian administration. The Chancellor had no doubt 
that the Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Ruling Frinces. 

The Maharaja of Rctva, seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would find a most sympathetic Ruler who would safeguard their rights and maintain 
their dignity. It was a matter of gratification that tho Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission would always boju- 
mcmbered with gratitude whose labours ensured the well-being of the masses. J ho 
Maharaja also welcomed Lady Linlithgow who would share the cares and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Viceroy’s high office. J , , . . , .. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the Princes would not look in vain to the 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution in which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. He hoped 
that the constitutional problem would be settled to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to tho preservation of imperial interests. He heartily welcomed 
Lady Linlithgow. ~ J .. 

His Excellency the Viceroy thanked tbo Princes for their warm welcome 1o him* 
self and Lady Linlithgow and said that their generosity and good wishes were pre¬ 
cious things to him. He was very much touohed at the expression of their good will. 
Tho Maharaua of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, one rocordiu" sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of Khairpur, the Raja of Chamba, the Raja of Raj gar h and tho 
Nawab of Radhanpur aud the other offering congratulations to the Maharaja ocmula 
of Gwalior and the Maharaja of Cooeh Behar on their investiture with huimg 
powers and to the Mir of Khairpur, the Nawab of Radhanpur, the Raja of I\.»]garh 
and the Raja of Chamba on their succession. # f , 

Tho Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during tho last three years, specially thanking the members of tho Stan ling Com¬ 
mittee for their valuable collaboration. .. 

Tho Maharao of Cutch and tho Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancollor. Tho 

Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day—New Delhi—25th. February 1937 

The ( hamber of Piinces again mot this morning with II. E. the Viceroy in tbo 
chair. Forty-four BuliDg Princes were prosont, whilo tho galleries wero crowdud 

WIt The J Parana of Dholpur. Chancellor, presented to the Homo tho reports of Hir 
V T Krishnamachari who represented Indian States on tho League of Nations ana 
of tbo Standing Committee ou the question of abrogation of tho mail rohberies rulo 
as applicable to Indian States The House approved both the reports 

Under instruction from H: E. the Vicoroy, Sir Bertrand Glancy, Political Sooro- 
taiv, announued that the Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of Bikaner having 
wn JrawD, only two candidates were left to the contest for clu< litm to the CIuq- 
etfllorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by 30 votes to 13. 

The Atahaja of Patiala thanked Their Highnesses for tho confidence in him and 

assu ed them that he would carry out, to the best of his ability, tho traditions of 
the Chamber and serve the Princely Order as he had done in the past. 

The Jam Saheb of Navanagar was elected Pro-Chanoellor unopposed. 

The Maharana of Dholpur, tho outgoing Ckauceltor, addressing tho Viceroy said 
that His Excellenoy must be glad to see a large number of Princes represented ia 
the House, which was an indication of tho rehabilitation of Princes' interest in the 
Chamber It had been a matter of great satisfaction that tho policy of bringing all 
Spates into direot relation with the Govornment of India had been pursued but ihcro 
tpem ennui Rulers whose connection with the Government of India was not direct 
and he hoped that their relations would be simplified. He thauke l [he Viceroy on 
belnlf of the Trinces for sending his representatives to clarify ho issues involved 
thnir joining the Federation and for tho personal interest taken by His E*o«:heiiey 
in the welfare of tbo Princes. ' l As tho result of discussions which Mates had said 
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the Maharaua “with Your Excellency’s representatives aid between themselves, they 
havo found with regard to the Instrument of Accession and the Scheduled attached to it 
tnat certain amendments, reservations, and limitations were necessary for the proper 
safeguarding of the rights and privileges of States and their Rulers. The proposals 
that States are able to evolve will be submitted to Your Excellency in order to en- 
sum that the agreed standard Instrument of Accession contains provisions of general 
applicability requisite to safeguard the interest of States. While it is recognised that 
the final decision regarding accession must rest with each State, the fact that tho 
standard Instrument of Accession will be uniform to all States makes it necessary 
for States to co-oporato in the work of producing an Instrument which w r ou!d moot 
the requirements of States generally.” 

The Maharana of Dholpur hoped that His Excellency would givo duo consideration 
to the proposal which were to bo forwarded by tho Chancellor and tho Standing 
Committee on behalf of States. 

- The Viceroy , m reply, thanked the Maharana for the kind words used and assured 
uim that he would givo personal attention to several matters he had raised (applause). 
IJis Excellency said that it had given him great satisfaction to work with tho Chan¬ 
cellor (Maharana of Dholpur] and he felt sure that he would find it an easy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of Patiala). Referring to the duty he had performed 
as Chairman of the session of the Princes’ Chambor, the Viceroy remarked that his 
task in the chair had been much more easy than in another Chamber (laughter) 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala proposed a.voto of thanks to the outgoing Chancellor, 
lie said that the Maharaua of Dholpur had worked as Chancellor “with such effi¬ 
ciency and hard work.” 

The Raja of Dilaspur supported the motion, which was carried unanimously# 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


Indian Princes and Federation 


Mr. J. H. Morgan’s Opinion 


Ihe Sf,Hiding Committee of the Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on the 
19th. February 1937 under the Chairmanship of the Mahaiana of Dholpur, the Chan- 
ollor. Those who attended were the Maharajas of Do was (Junior) and Dungarpur, 
Mahurrum of Jhalawar and Raja of Mandi. It was believed the meeting reviewed 
Hie pi ii i hi of Indian princes vis a vis the Federation in the light of various reports 
of committees which recently met in Delhi, specially the report of tho Constitutional 
Committee, and deferred -l visions to tho gouorul meeting of Princes which was to bo 
held oil tho i*ex t dav. 


Cue of the documents which engaged tho most anxious consideration of their 
Highnesses was Mr. Morgan s Report which was believed to have been submitted to tho 
Chuiiuullor. Mr. Morgan who had very carefully analysed the Government of India 
A^t and tho Constitution Cornmitloo’s report was understood to have takon the view 
tlmt v he Government of India Act as suen was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it left too 
many wop hides through which autonomy and sovereignty of the Princes would lo 
uffroiidicd upon by tho Federal authority. Lobby talks indicated that Mr. Morgan was 
opposed to tho I riijcix. entering the Federation until their right of secession was defini¬ 
tely recognised in the Constitution Act. in support of this Mr. Morgan had given tho 
analogy of the Statute o! Westminister wherouuder any member of tho pHtiah Oorn- 
moiiue alrh could secede a L or giving duo notice to other members. 

Mr. Morgan also was oelnved to bo advising the Princes to insist that the tennro 
of mom hors hip of their uomm.es in the Federal Legislature should be during their 
pleasure only and jf, at any time, a Prim* was nvinced that his representative was 
J" ' 1 i,V nStruct .ions or in the interests of his State tho 
iuler will have the right to ic^ali his nominee irrespective of the life of tho bodoial 
Legislature, r 






Ifl?. MORGAN’S REPORT AND OPINION 

immAftPIn-nn Useful to remember iu connection with Prof. Morgans re- 

fh^V^wfnn^ Ul6 Pr i?£ es are that th °y should demand the right of secession from 
firl n n S rvw c r cmd , ltl0 “ precedent for ioiniug. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 
fl q 'p -.n, now Lord Chief Justice Wilfred Green, ho signed a statement that 

e-tod , sTXT 3e A^°pr liati , been dl ’ afted with scrupulous regard for the inter¬ 

ested States. After that statement was made at least 40 amendments had been 

suggested by the representatives of tho States and been incorporated in the Bill 
affording further protection to tho States. 

f,.nm°*i° n(1 ^ r h tlie f Sfcat f S t J{ em , selv0 s have said nothing about the right of secession 
fiom ho federation for tho last three or four years and among the original demands 

lind place &S ^ annoxuro to ^ 1Q ro P 01 't of the Constitution Committee, this does not 

Apart from these documents an informal Conference of Princos and States Ministers 
will consider the question relating to tho appointment of Europeans in tho Indian 
otates and will decide what points should be incorported in reply from the Priuces 
whoa the Viceroy addresses the Chamber. 

Mr. Morgan’s Report and Opinion 

“It is my duty as Counsel to advise tho Chamber in the fateful decisions it has to 
Ukq with complete impartiality and ontiro detachment from politics; 5 said Mr J H 
Morgan, K. C., in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes on tho 18th. February 1937. In this report, which extonds to 
b*5 quarto pages. Mr. Morgan has subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 19.15 and the Draft Instrument of Accession, together with the reports of tho 
numerous Committees of States to a close and exhaustive examination. 

Mr. Morgan had been attending most of tho meetings of tho Constitution Com¬ 
mittee in his capacity as Legal Adviser to the Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his considered 
opinion. At a meeting of the Committee Mr. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bouud by its conclusions and that on some points he 
found himself in disrgreement with the Committee as is apparent from his opinion 

Mr. Morgan had brought to boar ou his examination of the questions innumer¬ 
able cases from the law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
relating to the Federal constitutions of Australia and Canada in order to determine 
the legal principles which would be applied by tho Privy Council interpreting tho 
Government of India Act. Mr. Morgan says that he had noticed with surprise that 
in nono of tho Committees and recommendations made by them were to be found 
any reference whatsoever to Privy Council casos. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of the Political Department may vary properly complain that tho propo¬ 
sals for amondraont and limitations had been passed upon them which were of a 
vague, speculative and imaginative character and ofton based upon apprehensions 
which had no foundations in fact. 

Mr. Morgan says, aa Counsel is to enlighten tho Princes Chamber as to every 
consequence prejudicial to the rights of States as a result of their accession to 
Federation which his knowledgo and experience* as a constitutional lawyer might 
suggest to him. if ho did not do this he should be neglecting his duty aud Stat m 
might w 1 11 have reasons to complain if in years to comoWh consequences oeuunv-l 
without his having forcseon of their occurrence. It was no part of his duty, emidiu- 
; - ,v - Mr Morgan, to attempt to dissuade the States from entering the Federation wen 
as it was uo part of his duty o persuade them to enter it. It was for ho Stales 
thcmselv,, afte, duo consideration of lxis (Mr. Morgan’s) opinion on theL qu^ 
t, who the i or i» »t they will accede. It may well be that tho advantages of rub r- 



. . , - . . . pointing out u thc element-» of dangfn 

ties opinion the object is not to raise difficulties in the way of entry of Indian 
I dates into tho Federation but to removo them if removable they be. They can, I 
think bo removed if (.ho Government of India is prepared, as I foci sure it is pie- 
p/ired; t») consul Oi' sympathetically every proposal by way of “tfaoguard’; which can 
b '.ho vn to rest ou appreciations well fouudud in Jaw : in other words on judicial 
eowrucuons on acted by Parlir.mont. 

finally, Mr. Morgan r ays it is Uis duty as Counsel to u.tviso tho Chamber i 


memorandum” on “safeguards” 
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^ fatoful decisions it has to take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from 
politics. u My instructions are simply l to advise’ tUo Chamber and no attempt whatsoever 
has been made directly or indirectly by the Standing Committee or any member of it 
to influence the advice which it is ray duty to give. The fact, I have good reason 
to believe, is perfectly well understood by the Government of India whoso cordial 
reception of mo I take this opportunity to acknowledge. According to the rules of 
my profession in England as soon as a C)unsol is briefed ho dismisses entirely from 
his mind any political views of his own which he may at one time or another entertaiu 
upon the subjects and confines himself with all sincerity to the purely legal aspect 
of the questions submitted to him. 

Mr. Morgan then deals with the “explanatory 
laid before tbe Constitution Committee. He lays 
sovereignty which has been already discos3od 
circulated in January last. 

Dealing with transformation in the scope and character of sovereignty of the 
States in the event of their accession which is affectod by the Act, Mr. Moran says 
that sovereignity is very considerably “impaired” and wholly transformed. In this 
respect the Act itself i3 quite as revolutionary as was the original Dill. Amendments 
put up by Mr. Morgan and his colleagues of tho States iu 1935 in accordance with 
their Instruments were to a considerable extent not accepted by India Office while 
tho effect ro their acceptance in other cases was merely verhal. During the passage 
of the Government of India Bill somo of the leading Princes in a communication to 
tho Government formulated certain observations ou tho Bill expressing apprehensions 
at tin “fundamental points” put forward by them not being accepted. As the result 
of their objection, certain amendments were accepted by the Government and duly 
passed. Those amendments were purely verbal aud quite illusory. They have not 
changed the legal effect of the original draft of section G of the Aot in the slightest 
degree. To legislate for the Feleratod Stato is to legislate for the subjects of tha 
Ruler of that Stato and it matters not whether subjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within the scope of the federal legislature or whether they are not so 
mentioned. There can be no question that the power is to legislate for all subjects 
of His Majesty in British India and indeed for everybody else resident. It is. there¬ 
fore obvious that the subjects of every Ruler of tho Fedoated State will be just as 
much subjected and as directly subjected to the federal authority as His Majesty s 
subjects. Their allegiance would henceforth be divided between the Ruler aad 

* ^Turning from legislative sphere to the executive, Mr. Morgan is opinion that it is 
q] tha utmost importance that the Princes should bear in mind that coercive power 
of tho Federal Government in securing Federal legislation to compel the States to 
carry out any executive obligations imposed on them is quite unlimited under tho 
Aot.“ The Federal legislature is as has been well said in a Canadian case, 
“omnipotent” within the Federal sphere and although the States hope and expout 
that enforcement of the federal obligations upon a Stato will be confined to the 
Viceroy in exercise of paramountcy, it is not so confined in the Act or in the Draft 
Instrument of Accession, , u f 

It remains therefore to consider this “explanatory memorandum in the Hgnt oi 
“Federal Union” instead of by the Act. A federal union m ans in law tho surrender 
of . overeignty and an irrevocable surrender. Mr. Morgan concludes his observation 
on iho sovereignty of Btates according to tho Federation in relation to the amend¬ 
ment of tho Constitution Act He says the subject of amendment may be looked upon 
ffom two point9 of view: (1) tho amendment of the Act on the initiative of States, 
(fcji ii-nendments of Hie Act in opposition to the wishes of the States, but on the ini¬ 
tiate of the Impen;. 1 Government or Federal Government. As rogards the first cas), 
f States might ou some future date find their rights, authority and powers jo 
seriouslv curtailed as the result of judicial construction of the Act as to move thorn 
to petition tho Government aud Parliament of great Britain to amend the Ao* in 
.such n manner as to restore the construction which the Rulers of States bud pur 
upon ibo Act when they decided to accede to the Federation. This is of (;OLirS0 l ri 
only way in which the judgment of the Supreme Court of Appeal interp«wlng 
Act of Parliament In a sense contrary to that intended by the legislature « 
passed it or to tho mtcutious of parties who promoted it can be corrected. Xno P* . 

uilily of such u remedy is not excluded bv the Act but as a matter of constitutional 
practice it is exHenuoy unlikely that the Government and Parliament of Great di 
tain would oDuneiri to five effect to any petition on the part of the State3. 





MR. MORGAN’S REPORT AND OPINION 



Tho question of constitutional amendment has au important bearing upon tho 
"indissoluble” character of the Federal Union winch will be created by tho accession 
of tho Statos.^ Tho word “indissoluble” is nowhoro nsod in tho preamble to the 
Federal constitution of Australia, lint the union is just as indissoluble as in the 
case of tho Australian Commonwealth and in the same sonso. Tho States according 
to the Federation havo no right of secossion, Secession is only possible if tho Im¬ 
perial Parliament at the request of tho States amends tho Act to that effect. This 
it may be taken as certain that tho Imperial Parliament will, as a matter of consti¬ 
tutional practice, nover consent to do. To do so would bo to nogativo tho “pledge*’ of 
ultimate grant of dominion status made by the Secretary of State during tho passage 
of the Bill through tho House of Commons. 

Mr. Morgan next deals with tho quostion of interpretation of tho Fedoral Consti¬ 
tution within the empire and says it is a historical fact, that always and everywhere 
the contracting parties to the Federal constitution have found that as the result of 
judicial construction the foderal contract has turned out to have a meaning which 
they never intended when thoy made it. On tho whole, the judicial construction 
has resulted in their finding that they havo givon up power, rights and authority 
which they never intended to give up. None tho loss, surrender of those rights has 
proved to bo irrevocable. It could only bo rovokod either by secossion, iu other 
words withdrawal from tho Federation, or by amendments at the instance of the 
States of tho Fedoral constitution. Ncithor course will bo open to tho States ouco 
they have coded to the Federation. ” 

Referring to tho Instrument of Accession, Mr. Morgan says oven if tho Instru¬ 
ments wore to be regarded as treaties in tho sense aocordod to such agrooment in 
international law, it must bo taken as certain that any oxtrinsic evidence of what 
was said or done in tho negotiations preceding the accession of tho States to the 
Federation will be held by the Privy Council to bo totally inadmissible as evidence 
of tho moaning of Instruments or of the iutontion of tho parties, the Crown on the 
one hand and tho Rulers on tho other, who mado it. English courts in construing 
a treaty follow tho same ruios as thoy apply to tho construction of statutes and 
other Instruments, namely, that tho “text must bo construed as it now 9tauds in the 
ratilied convention and the intention of its proposer is immaterial”. 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mr. Morgan says it will be recall ’ l 
that various proposals have been mado for the inclusion in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor-Genoral of the provisions for the protections of tho rights an l 
interests of tho States in particular in such matters as “discrimination”. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to what, if any, legal efficacy is to bo attached to tho instrument of 
Instructions. Iu his opinion provisions of tho Instrument of Instructions are unen¬ 
forceable in law and that tho “silent” operation of tho constitutional prinmplos” may 
and probably will in tho long run rosult iu safeguards” contained in the rnstrummit 
bacoraing a dead letter. Even as things stand at tho present moment and without 
anticipating the grant which may bo oithor proximato or remote of tho Dominioi 
s' tins to the Federated India, tho safeguards provided by the Instrument of Iasi ruc¬ 
tions are by no moans su “safe” as might appear. Mr. Morgan adds “it it hardly 
necessary for me to say that in observations on tho weakness of tho Instruments of 
I instructions as safeguards for “the protection of the rights of tho States, uo rolleetimi 
whatsoever on the good faith of the Government whioh is rospousiblo for it is inten¬ 
ded. So bug as teat Government is iu power, thero can bo no reason to doubt tli.it 
tho Instrument will be honourably obaorvod alike in letter and in spirit. Hut a 
Government equally with Parliament to which it is rosponsihlu cannot bind it* 
successors. As things are therefore tho Instrument will hold good ns safeguard for 
just throe years and no more. \\ hat may happen after tho dissolution of tho present 
Parliament it is idle to speculate.'^ 

As regards the Federal Logislativo list Mr. Morgati statos that States must really 
hoar in mind that there will havo to be a dofiuito limit to tho limitations. In other 
words federation will never ho brought into existonco and will certainly nover Iwoome 
a “working proposition if it is sought to impose limitations ou the nccepinnco > 
the ilems in the Legislative list such as would prevent the Federul Legiskiniro from 
Imputing effectively at all. 

* Referring to 'the Executive power of tho Federation, Mr. Morgan says it would 
be impossible to institute much more to develop respond bio Government in lb < 
Federation if the executive power was reserved lo the r 1 edrn. Ihr v.hii > Men id 
responsible government is that the Federal Executive should be ivspoliable to 
K feral J^egistotare. If tlie States were allowed lo rostnve to th'Tiis.du*s executive 
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power, the Federal Government so far as the States were concerned would bo shorn 
of its responsibilities to the Federal Legislature. The States must really make up 
their minds either to accept a share iu tho Government of the Federation or to 
remain outside the Federation altogether. 

Regarding pararaouutcy, Mr. Morgan is of opinion that the dualism of the office 
of the Governor-General contemplated by the Act itself seems to be an artificial one 
and must result either in tho Viceroy being completely absorbed in the Governor- 
General on tho separation of the two offices by their assignment to two separate 
persons. This separation is bound to come if and when Domiuion Status is granted 
to India. 


Concluding his opinion, Mr. Margan says that most of tho imperfections of the 
Federal constitution are due to the fact that tho authors of it have had to incor¬ 
porate in one and tho samo political structure two fundamentally different politics, 
the Indian States and Provinces of British India. This is tho explanation of a certain 
want of harmony in design. Tho constitution is like a building which boguu in one style 
nf architecture is to bo completed in anothor. iu part Gothic, in part Renaissance 
and it may well be that tho distribution of tho stresses aud strain of structure 
wHI appear in course of time unequal to the burden of its support. In that case, 
aajocJment'will become* inevitable. It conforms to no theory ot federalism if such 
thei'o be, but it is none the worse for that. It is empirical but so is the British 
constitution and the British constitution has endured while more fanciful constitu¬ 
tions hate long since passed away. 

Mr. Morgan pays a warm tribute and expresses obligations to Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
Advocate of Bombay and Junior Counsel to the Chamber of Princes who, lie writes, 
has given him most" devoted assistance in the task performed under great pressure 
of time and one without his assistance could novel- have been completed. 


Mr, Morgan's Views Criticised 

Mr. Morgan*8 opinion regarding the Government of India Act and the Instrumont 
of Accession was considered at tho mooting of tho Constitution Committtee held 
under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

1l transpired that during discussions it was tho general feeling that tho insinua¬ 
tion against Mr. Judge Wadhams that, bein£ an American lawyer, his opinion in 
regard to the Act and Instrument was not sound and could not be takon seriously, 
was much resented while the Committee also felt that the suggestion that he was 
iraj oi t.e<l for tjio purpose of advising tho Constitution Committee was not true ns 
the Committee’s report was based not only on Mr. Wadhams' advice but also on the 
memoranda prepared by the different committees such as the luformal Committee 
of Minister: aud Lite Bombay Conference ot Princes and Ministers, members ol 
which had boon advised by eminent English K. Cs. such as Sir Wilfred (iioeuo, Sir 
Watler Monckton and Mr. Gavin Simonas, while sorao of the members wore advised 
by Hir Toj .Bahadur Sapru. Besides, it was held that tho report of the Constitution 
Committee was substantially tho same as the recommendation of the luformal Com- 
mittteo. of Ministers, advised as it was by Sir Watler Monckton. It was generally 
felt Unit Air. Morgan’s opinion was not strictly tho opinion on (ha Act or Instrumont 
>o much a* a orifierisra of the different memoranda on tho basis of which the Cons¬ 
titution Committee worked. 

The general fueling was that there was an undercurrent of suspioian in Mr. 
Moigan’s opinion against the binding nature of the Act and Instrument— an assump¬ 
tion which would make it impossible fur any undurstanding to be arrived at between 
tho States and His Majesty's Government. For instance, tho Act was liable to be 
changed by Parliament, if fnsfrumnnt of Accession would in effect bo violated and the 
Instrnme.nl ot Instructions by idis Majesty disregarded by the Secretary of Slat® by 
menus of a secret despatch, d was no use, discussing either tho Act or the lustru- 
mont of AnertssioJi oi the Instrument of Instruction on any permanent basis by 
which reliance could be placed on the word of tho Crown or the Imperial Paidia 
merit enacting legislation. As onu of the members effectively put it, Mr. Morgan's 
opinion uppiouoecd the nvodion from an angle which is taniimeuui to asking what 
would happen if the law o» gmvitgtfjiin was changed or the rule of lhe road wan not 
observed by tho other part 

it !> underwood that tho committee regard the opinion as uun^osseiy appiohen- 
won in tbS mind:; of Mutes which, in oo^Cirmn and strongly smarts tue cou 
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si"io°' U ^'I..o t,la .^'^Glutioii Com mi I ton. Souio mombors nppiohonl th.U whereat? 
: ; ,'. t v ‘ ' 1 ' v nearest to Fcloration a few days a?o, tho position at the |>re- 
?|| f B,mt IS far from beijift so. Optimism, howovor. | no vail; i-.varanm fho 
i „ xP''-' Success of the Constitution Committee in teinoviii? the apprehonsion; raisyl 

naoii 1, . or £ au s opinion section by section and it wrestled with the document for 
neatly six years. 


rhe Constitution Committee Report 

Hydari Committee Members' Statement 

A statement signed by Sir Manubhai Mehta, Mr. Aliyar Khan (Hyderabad). Rai 
rxthadur Araarimth Attal, Sir Prabhashanker Paltani, Mr. Y. ThoVnb.iro. Mr. K. 
M. Lanmkkar and Mr. D. JL Sen, members of the Hydari Committee. says - 

n ’ 1 ‘ at * 0 jnpt has been made to discredit tho Constitution Committee's Report on 

r " ’ /I 0 . 11 ’ 1 , *' 1 ,f . had oeeu based on advice of foreign lawyers. Wo desire jo point 

7 . ' » S V\° Constitution Comruitteo’s report follows in essentials the views of the 

. » 1 vOna, | utt0 tf Ministers known as the Hydari Committee. Tho States re¬ 

presented oil the Informal Committee of Ministers Iiavo had tho advantage of opinion 
Y’stmgmshed K. Cs. Lord Justice Wilfrid Grooue for the Chamber and for 
fr* ^ Highness the Maharaja of Bilcanor, Sir Walter Monckton for Hyderabad an t 
- navvar Mates, Sir William Jowitt for tho Chambor and Mr. Gavin Svmonds. 
Apart trom those distinguished British Counsels, some oE the States repress >\ im 
tno Lommitteo wero also advised l>y Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. It is also important to 
note that when the recommendations of tho ITydari Committee were form'd it n! in 
September, Sir Walter Monckton, K. 0., was not only present throughout the dis¬ 
cussions but helped along with Mr. Judge Wadharas to shape tho decisions”. 


Report of the Committee 

The following is the full text of tho report of tho Constitution Committee: 

L A copy of resolution No. 3 is given as Aunoxuro I to show tho composition 
of the Constitutional Committee and its terms of reference. 

2. The Committee met from tho 23th January, to the 6th February, 1037, and 
tho present report deals with tho conclusions unanimously a*rive ! at by tho Com¬ 
mittee ill respect of tho general form .of the fnstnunout of Woszdno Treaty and 
other rights within the Federal sphere, Administration and tb•* Fed ial Legislative 
List. Tho names of members present during the so^ion and «>f those who aMenb I 
as observers aro given in Aunoxuro 11. Tho Committee dosiro to make H eb*,ai 
that the present report forms only tho first part of tho lull report and that it is 
prop* • ed to meet again shortly in order to consider other matters aliocting accession. 

3. Tho Commirteo had before tliem both the essontial and the mu diablo sife- 
• eards suggested by the Chamber of Princes in 1933, and have examined them with 
k view to ascertaining how far they have been met by the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and by the proposed draft Instrument of Accession, A list of the 
safeguards is contained in Annoxuro HL Upon careful consideration they have 
<O '10 to tho conclusion that tho safeguards have been substantially mot and that, in 
■ o far as they havo not boon met or remain open to doubt, CHo recommendation;, 
suggested below will elteotiveiy achiove tho objects which the safeguards 
were designed to servo, i or aro tho recommendations conceived only in the light 
of the sa? 'guards thus formulated ; they represent conclusions nvrived at indepen¬ 
dently by an examination ot the Act anil of the Draft I list rumen t and by an appio- 
ciation of what they consider to bo ossoutial in tho interests of tho Slates. 


d, The Co nun?, t too have had tho benefit of examining the material prepared by 
djier Commi t x-s, su<di as tho Informal Committee of Ministers, Committees i on- 
sHtoted by various regional groups of States and tho Bombay Coufiiionej of Prin ns 
and Ministers, fu examining the various recommeudatimiift Buis plac'd Wfi*ro 
Pu-mi thev have oeen mindful of tho fact that lUo Govonumnu of India Act 1 ms 
already passed, and that, therefore, suggested for tho anum-im* nr of tho Act 
if df sinyMy wherever *sih!o, be avoided. Similarly, in Bio CK-v.rsu of iln-ir exami- 
iaSiuT they iiavo cotafiajU 8th«!r icoommondations to what they consider i-* ^«M 
he'cMoniial c* mauds of the Wales. They urn happy to ho duo in n; ort tb.u m 
formulating these recommenaauons tho Committee are oi B 1 - unanuwms vmw 
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that they should be pressed, both collectively and individually, by the States, for 
inclusion iu the Instrument. , T . . 

5. The Committee first considered the general form of the Instrument of Acce¬ 

ssion, and a copy of the draft os finally approved, which has for its basis the draft 
Instrument circulated to the States by the Government of India, is contained 
in Annoxure IV. ... 

6. The Coramitteo are unanimously of tho view that the clause dealing with 
“purpose” which is altogether new should bo entirely omitted. They consider that 
objeetiou to the use of such terms as “united” is secondary in comparison with the 
i onsideration that tho statement of a political ideal in a legal document may cause 
a tendency to sot in which may have undesirable consequences whenever a matter 
of doubt or difficulty arises in regard to tho construction of a particular clause. 
The omission of tho clause would in DO^sense detract from tho constitutional value 
of the Instrument as governing the accession of tho States, and the Committee are 
convinced that the omission of the clause should bo strongly urged. 

It h felt however, that the mention of the parties to tho Federation, as made 
in the clause, should remain, and the Committee recommend that In view of tne 
proposed omission of the clause itself, the following words should bo inserted m 
the third recital to tho Instrument after the words “Federation of India 

“Consisting of the Rulers of Indiau States, the Provinces called Governors’ 
Province., and tho provinces called Chief Commissionets’ Provinces . # 

Tho order in which the constituent units have Icon mentioned above is m accor¬ 
dance with unvaried past practice. , . . •_ . 

7. Clause 3 of the States’ Draft Instrument of Acccsssion of the 9th July, PJdb. 
has not been included In tho Government of India draft. The Committee desire to 
propose an amendment to that clause as follows :— 

“No ^unction in respect of any matters specified in the first Schedule hereto or 
under any provision of the Act which applies to this State by virtue of this Instru¬ 
ment of Accession shall he exercised in relation to this State by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, and save in accordance with tho terms of tins 

iDstrumenr this clause is partly covered by Section 294 (2) of.the Act which 

tu events tho exercise of federal powers insido the Stato otl ‘ er .^ ls i e b J 
Federation. Tho olauso itself is intended to prevent the oxercise in relation to the 
Hate of federal powers outsido the Stato otherwise than by the Federation. It also 
covers the Railway Tribunal which has been [omitted, perhaps by inadvertence, rrom 
Section 294 (3). Moreover, there in an advantage in making it clear in the Instru¬ 
ment itself that federal powers and paramountcy powers cannot co-exist in respect 
of (lie same area. The argument that, if it is a gloss on the Act it usurps tho func¬ 
tions of the Federal Court, docs not appeal to the States as the clause represents 
Whit tho States understands to bo the intention of Section 294 (2> J there .s room 
for 'Joubt as to tho moaning of Section 294 (2) the States are entitled to have ho 
nosiliou clarified. If there is no room for doubt, there appears to be no valid 
objection to cUu&e 3. The rigid insistence on the letter of the rule that the Instru¬ 
ment filiould not contain provisions which may repeat or explain tho provisions ol 
lie Act itself may lead to difficulties which can be avoided without in any way 
Jr counter to the scheme of the Act itself. There may bo a point in saying that 
i! , Instrument should contain provisions which are not it any sense inconsistent 

whh the Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly the intention of 
ihe Act is concerned, the Cummittee find it difficulr to see what real objection there 
could bo to this course. It may be added that the clause in question was reeom- 
nuMjdcd unanimously ly the Ilfornml Committee of Ministers both in September 
and in December last. M . 

8 The Committee further support the view that the following chvuBO Should be 
inner tod afar tho proposed clause 3 discussed in the preceding paragraph 

“Nobbing in tins Instrument shall affect the rinits and obligations of the Ruler 
of this State in relation to the Crown with respect to any matter not within the 
functions exercisable ly, or on behalf of, the Federation by virtue of the Instrument 
no FudoraJ authority cbull have jurifidiction with respect to such rights and obfi- 

The efleet of HioJl.wo oiauM* u d f|, fir wo ,,j,j V-.\i r«o one but the Fedora! 
(|, M lim* i or (ho Rufci ) i» t-i perform Federal funciac and that l?Vu ai nutno- 
p will to Jiih:rf«re iu the relations between ihe t.Wvu mat ihv Ww. 
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Section 285 does not seem to cover the subject fully for it does not meuliou the 
rights of the Rulers, and tho roforonco in it to tho obligation of tbe Ciown does not 
necessarily cover all such rights. Section 2 rotors ouly to powers connected with 
tho oxorciso of the functions of tlio Crown. Neither of theso Sections fully covers 
the principle that the relations of tlio Rulot* aud tho Crown are continued separate 
tho distinct from their relations with tho Federation and without interference by 
Federal authorities, It may bo mentioned that this clause was urged by tho Informal 
Goinmiteo of Ministers in September last, and at thoir recent mooting in Deco mb or 
the Committee maintained their request for its inclusion. 

9. Clause 4, paragraph 2 of the States' draft Instrument of 9th July, 103(3, his 

not been accepted. Its object was to guard against a possible implication that tho 

legislative powers conferred on the Federation by particular sections of the Act arc 

tacitly accepted by tho Statos. If clause 4 (2) wero adopted, the Ruler, b\ hi* 
Instrument, would bo sure that ho would bo accepting ouly such items of I he 
Fedora! I. gislativo List and such legislative powers in tho body of tho Act a are 
specified in his Instrument. It might bo urged that the Federal Legislature will not 
have power to make laws for tho States except in regard to matters which have 
bi.'cti expressly accepted in the Instrument and that tho only matter which a State 
will be icquirod to accept in tho Instrument will he tho items in tho federal List 
Thus, for example, Section 215 of tlio Act corresponds to items 53 of the Federal 

Legislative List and if that item is not accepted tho legislative power under Section 

215 v, ill not bo exorcisalbo for the State. The proposal to implement. Section 13S (3) 
by the addition of a new item to tlio Federal Legislative List corresponding to it is 

satisfactory but is based on an interpretation of tho Act and the ( Instrument 

that Federal Legislature will have no power to make laws for tho State on my 
mat tor, unless that matter lias boon specifically accepted in the Instrument. The 
Committee consider that if tho Second paragraph of tho proposal clause j wero 
included this would clearly bo tho position ; if not tho Court may tuko a different 
view. Tho consequent appears so grave as not to warrant leaving the matter (■> the 
hazard of interpretation by the Federal Court. Section 101 is not a sufiieieut protec¬ 
tion by reason of tho fact that it only refers ono back to tho Instrument and if 

there is anv room for doubt in tho Instrument tlio defect is not cured by the Act. 

The possibility of doubt in tho Instrument arises from tho fact that bv clau - 1 of 
the lustruraout of tlio State authorities the Fedora! Legislature to exeieis-. r ubp et 
to the terms of iho Instrument, such functions as may be vested in ihem by tho 
\ct Prima facie the words “such functions as may bo vest 'd in them by tho Act 
would include all legislative powers which under any sectimi m the Am rd in 
*oujunction with section 99 (I) purport to bo made applicable to a Mato. ™ ^ 
(11 must itself be read in conjunction with all legislative powers coiihncd tie 
Act and it is immaterial whether a section conferring legislative pnwr does nr d<*cs 
not grossly ra.ni.ion tbo BU.oh, since in any ease the bUMa v» brom.. ... hj 
«. '(iou 99 (1) unless there is some other provision of the Act to delude them. 
The only other’provision of tho Act which might be relevant iu this ouuucetmp m 
Section I0 1 which, as stated above, docs not appear to bo a suffieiont pr dc tmn. 
Tho clause has been pressed by the Informal Committee of Minister* in thoii 
meetings iu September and December last, and the present OnumiUec desire t.» 
identify themselves with that view. 

10. Clause 13 of the States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1930, has not Wmi 
d arid an appvohonsion lias been expressed that it might, :io it sta b, h ive 

n , VJl i lig-actions on tlio powers of the Crown. It was not tho intention m the 
clause that it should have such effect, and in ordoi to meet tho objection tha l.»9nw 
iu.T amend mo nt is suggested which may take the place of Clause 0 of the draft lus- 
trunnmt as circulated t<» the States 

“Nothing in this instrument a Hods tho continuance of my sovereignty .a an-i 
over this State or, save as provided by this [lustrumcnt or by any law of he F aleial 
I e <r isl; tui ‘0 made in ucoordauco therewith tho continuance of any ot my pawci.', au»h ► * 
ril v and rigi'd-S a* 11 d tho exercise of any of such "powers, authority and r; Ills :u :u\ l 
nv ;l (hjs Stale is, bavo as above, reserved to mo.” 

T i* ComuiiHuo desire to add that the inclusion of tho wui 
'rested*both in Ur: clause and iu the one pr*P‘>-d 

I,j]y i s important, J-he -am was included in tho Doveinrmmt 

or tho ^atus; draft 0 f 9th July, W36. had /or f* J'j'j-'d. '>>;• I 
to;tlott <ii treaty Hi'd vtaur rights withia ihe" federal 1*** whwl > .■•until I 
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affected by the Federal Legislation outside the State. The Clause provided for an 
additional Schedule which would enumerate such rights. The objection has been 
raised —(a) that the Instrument cannot (leal with matters outside the State, and (h) 
that ill any case the right of tho Federal Legislature to legislate in British Lidia or 
outside the State cannot lie fettered by the Instrument of Accession of a State. 
Further, Section 12 (I) (g) of tho Government of India Act has been referred to as 
aT eding protection for such rights in the Governor-General’s discretion. Article XV 
of tho Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General, however, makes it clear 
that protection under Section 12 (1) (g) is intended to cover rights in the non-Fede- 
ral sphere. Tho Committee are not wedded to the form in which tho protection is 
afforded but share the view expressed by the Informal Committee of Ministers in 
their letter to Sir Bertrand Glancy No. G8 GC dated 2lst January, 1937, that the 
protection should bo legal. While leaving it to the Government of India to suggest the 
form in which such legal protection may be given, it is felt that the object may bo 
gained by recourse to agreements, such as those contemplated under Section 201 (1) 
(a) (iii) between tho Federation and the State which may specially be made subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal*Court. 

12. On the question of Administration, the Committee desire to explain that 
Federal executive) authority in relation to items to which a Stato accedes is dealt 
with iu five different ways in the Act ami the proposed Instrument. Tho basic 
assumption as made clear in Clause 3 (2) of tho Government Draft Instrument is 
that where there is a limitation on legislative authority, there will bo limitation on 
the executive authority. 

(ai An absolute limitation upon executive authority under Section 6 (2). 

(h) An administrative agreement under Section 125. 

(0 An entrusting of duties under Section 124 (i) conditionally or otherwise the 
' OiioPiit of the Ruler, 

(d) A conferment or imposition of duties under Section 124 (3) for which under 
Section 124 ( 4 ) a financial compensation shall bo payable. 

(e) W hero the Federal executive authority obtains, but is not exorcised con- 
uinvn 1 : executive authority will be exercisable by the States [ Section 8 (2) |. 

Tho admissibility of a limitation upon federal executive authority under Section 6 
£?) of the Act may possibly be questioned and it might bo urged that in any case 
such a limitation was unlikely to be acceptable since it would exclude the possibility 
of the Governor-General in his discretion satisfying himself by inspection or olhor- 

■o that administration was being carried out iu accordance with tho Federal 
policy. Idic Committee takes the view that on the wording of the Act and parti- 
•iilaily of Section 8 (11 (ii) the admissibility of au executive limitation under Sootien 
t> <2) i, clear. Moreover, ono of tho main reasons why the States objected to the 

dual form ot clause 6 in the Bill as presented to Parliament was that it did not 
pound of executive limitations differing from the legislative limitations and it. was 
ti> meet tliis point that Section G (2) was amended to its present form. The Com- 
vMifon. tlumiforb. considered that any rejection on principle of executive limitations 
.Shimid bo questioned by the States. At the same time, the Committee would agree 
Mint a provision iu the Administrative Agreement is generally a more suitable 
urrdhod «d ( "Mcutiv* limitations than .jeetion G (2). It is thought that each case in 
wii'n h Mich limitations are proposed ought to be examined on its merits. Tho 
tncib l of providing for executive reservations by an Administrative Agreement 
under S':c(i»7n I2h, is, however, recommended only where such reservation is intended 
ijr |iM.viihr- and ouch State will have to consider the choice for itivdf, bearing in 
o iuij both llio vequiromtvu:’, of Federal standards aud of financing the admmish* 

♦ ion wbcTwer so reserved. Similarly, each Stut will have to determine what items 
to ci).- 1 r by Administrative u rwmonts, 

W’hm » there is no such reservation either under Section G (2) or undti Soot-on. i35, 

; ! ),i) wxcctiii/o authority will bo exercised }>y the Federation either undor Seotinn 

\M (.1; or under Section 121 (3) and if undor tho two above Sections neither the 
(love*nor-Hi noral entrusts to the Ruler nor tho Federal legislature by an Act 
confers or imposes duties, tho concurrent authority of the State, a wlmady explained, 
will ooniio"c 7* 1 ©xorfcuwu lu;. lor Section 6 (2), unless the Federation prefers Uj 
implant its iiWfi bedoral authority within the State 

J 3. Tho Commit too have examined the items in the Federal Legislative List wiy> 
a view to suggesting <») rawrvation* applicable to the gouoraliiY States; 

am: ih) r.:«urva«loi: w:h..!i th* Commit™ considered it to be necessary 

I'm- p» electing Gpoeml .m i>t. Thuy i, aye a j Su formulated general Invitations 
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«4p|jiioablo to several items anl concerning such nvittors ns laud acquisition, discri¬ 
mination so far as taxation is concerned aud the liability of Federal Agents and 
Office* a to tlio jurisdiction of the laws of tho States. Those aro included in Anuox- 
turo V of tho present Report. In suggesting these limitations tho Committee desire 
to make it clear that each State will have to determine tho limitations under which 
it proposes to accept each item as it will no doubt have to consider its own indivi¬ 
dual requirements. Nor can the committee take any responsibility for the form of 
tho limitations suggested and it would bo for each State to take competent legal 
advico so as to soo what particular form is best suited for its onds. 

14. The Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 
paragraph 36, which favours the strengthening of clause XV of the Governor- 
General s Instrument of Instructions so as to permit the Govenior-Oouorars interven¬ 
tion in less sorious cases of discrimination than those which may necessarily imperil 
the uEOuoraic life of a State. 

15. Tho Committee recogniso the present occasion may not be couveuient 
for a discussion of tho vexed question of Paramountcy, but they would recommend 
that tho question may, in its rolation to Federation, be taken up in the not loo 
distant future. The advantage of rather clarifying tho practice governing the 
exercise of Paramountcy was recognised by tho Secretary of State iu his Despatch 
of the 14th March, 1930. It is difficult to believe that the exercise of Paramountcy 
will not bo affected by Federation, and this question of no little moment may have 
to be considered. 

Moreover, there is undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
find themselves faced, even within tho Federal Hold, by the double power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountcy. Tho States’ understanding is that, broadly speak¬ 
ing, where tho Federation can, if it wishes, exerciso authority, tho claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappears. The Committee recogniso that Para- 
mountcy is the ultimato sanction for enforcing Federal obligations, but (hoy assume 
that a State will bo entitled, beforo Paramountcy intervenes, to have those obligations 
determined in the Federal Court. 
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Perhaps tho States’ general thesis could bo best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as the representative of Ilis Majesty in his special and personal 
relationship with the States being tho friend of tho States and not in any sunsu an 
agent of tho Federation. The special relationship with His Majesty is very precious 
to the States and they are concerned to onsuro that at r.omo future date the rela¬ 
tionship is not weakenod by the fact that tho Viceroy is also Govtrnor-Gouoral Ic 
can hardly be denied that tho duality of personality existing in the p r* m who i. 
hoth Governor-General and Representative of his Majesty in Ins relations with 
the Indian States has in it some elements of danger, lederal responsibilities wilt 
nt-essuilv engross tho greater part of his time and tho dial motion between his 
{ , . , ru nalities could without difficulty become blurred. If it did happen to l»e- 
come blurred, tho Federal personality would almost certaiuly become dominant. 

Perhaps one step which could usefully be taken to avoid the dangers which the 
States foroseo would be to recognise that this duality of personality should not bo 
„i in the Political Service. A Resident in a State, for instance 
sb uld he the Agent of Ins Majesty s Representative but never tho Agent of the 
ij.i . iuor-Oonoral and aut'h a separation of functions appeals to bo correct in theory 
uud necessary iu practice. 

It obviously might prove of groat inconvenience to confine tho Resident to the 
Paramountcy side if this would render necessary the oxistouco of another officer a> 
A -. nt of the Governor-General. It appears, however, that there is no romii f.n 
Mich Ageuk There will be no Agent of tho Governor-General in a i rev u * i« 
instructions as ihe federation is entitled to give to a Province will be given by tho 
Governor- General to tho Governor as head of the Province. {Similarly, it would sown 
tl .such instructions as the Federal Government is entitled to give should I 
M'-vu by the Governor-Genoifcl to tho department of tho State concerned; 

~ r) (institution Committee meeting was presided over by Gm Maharuja 
nf and among the members present were the Yuvnraj <i of IjiTnhiU, .SV 

p. it' ' htmk'ir Pattern ; Sir h. K. Sbunmukham Chetti, Mr. Kola Mudhavu Rao, 
iu * A!i Yar Khan, Mr. Fowar, Pundit Amaruafh, Mr. Hon, Mr Ru^hbrook 

Williams Siv MaoubJiai Mehta and Mr. Zaidi. 
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H ' fi \l fhn ‘details into which Mv. Morgan had gono with meticulous care, had 
observe thho ‘^° n J U 0?by ‘other eminent counsels in the course of 

r n , t r hid dthTbeen y embodied in the advicq already g, von i or 

1 ,1 of bT the States’ political and legal advisers, long, anterior totiro present 

stage. No nowissuo had boon raised by these details requiring wholesale lecousido 

; % Committee. ,l,o »„m,.t M.. ».« . »>„•. $££*.; 

Alrti in dljWgtrd ... . |t ia ffodofid Ex * ti o and 1 Lis Mfjesty s lustrumen 

* Inslnictlons to t’l.o Goverooi t ! ia t 'tosi's Twonid bo “imimssiblrio u^o- 

S-ra °' 8t t---S "?.o» towS SpindZ patties &i that it ia «t 

“ , ” Bgr * ‘tv 

™; ; .i i..:.",. ,1'i' .ff« ! MSS 

th,, cMiti. iMti of tji. htciatqw piacw n*„ Mr Morgnn ^ v iow that tho Mvcnwiiy 

nfoblcfDB on«lnK frora accession. I * Federation tlio Ooromittoo 

h statos would be i “H|‘' r r ® l i,f’ t y [) Chamber regarding sovereignty remaining 

the original safeguard formulate 1 by the ^{“es’ sovercjguty. the exorcise of which 
unimpaired related to that l> F 0 rt 0 ratiou and that it was .all along clear to the Stales 
was not made over to t WO uld a. code, they would contribute to tho hodo- 

tliat, to tlio extent to which thoy w ° 11 w ;t( 1 t | 10 Crown in tlio exorcise of 

ration constituted by themst’ V • jt d rights, a contribution implicit in the 

eertaiu other sovereign powers authonty auu ng , whatS0 ever, that tho rest 

collection of the Federation Uj»»- •^ buon f 0 rtilie<i in coming to this 
had liritii “f' opinion^oxprossod previously, in conjunction with 

couclusiua by Mi. Mu i|, an s P Jowitt that the “Rill appears to us to have bun 

f*r Wilfred Ol*n of rulers of Indian States.” 

drafted with so 1 . . M Morgan misuudorstood tho reasons that led 

li tlio view of the C°mmttoo, U. . K a . Tlieir objection to tho “subject, 
tho Spates lo demand a ;Y‘"r™ originally waa on ( y secondary and was on 

bring mcludtnl in tin. 11 mi t v ho affected by virtuo of Rulers accession 

tho ground that thu ^ out ^ J y s , >voro i g u an/ tlio high contracting party 

5*5iS5»reS 

V : V. ■ ■ . VV’VV'' 

jiu.••!:/ verhil. u " s ’’wSSr*M^StS whiolfthey 

iTioss ..pinions press tho view that the amendments sufficiently meet tlio objects* . 

Ktlr \’ ( 1 ^oninifHoHmvo replied to Mr. Morgan’s opinion in regard to the ^ 
J „ T'l by fating his own earlier opinion expressed m IW 
I, bu :md stated that: thero was no such subordination, as was the ca 
!U pi winoe of ;dai ; Clover, imopts and Siato servants to tho GoWnuOt ^0 • . 

... fVdriml Government had no moans of compelling State servants t 

J tj,, ; fivtora! Cjpurt. Mr. Morgan had also stated in^the| h? 

.jrnal sovereignty of Uk> 


a 

iiia- 
04 d 

I.,' Hi'll 'which d: • not oontei.! i'ato tho exercise of any Federal ?iui..u...j 

r. 'lmom -f State.. The Constitutional Committee express Ita-r ,,. 
fi ; s earlier v«»w Mated by Mr. Morgan end adhere to Uteir view that \ * “ ^ 

.j..,' niiimaU) s;,m 'n.a for uitfontomnif of Federal obliga'^ms and that w 


Vl .irrj:g4U uau a^O suncu Ri . 

tli - FoderaRd States was, ii\ all those resp^ls, ( - 
i,uy • im 
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the Governor' 
They state that 


no power to penalbo a contumacious State beyond rosm-Hnr m 
J onoral s powers ia his disorotion to issue directions to the Rulers 

-WW. ? swa 2 » 

'ctc^n i or , < 5 ouf . er functions on States, tlie Committee state that at°no provious staee 
,‘ s any objection taken to this by tho States as the rosult of strong support of the 
00Ullsel , m th , e a > )V0 quotation. Besides, the States had also in mind the 

or fnne{iVin«^a?^it (),! J? tlQ « ,°f Fodoral officers in States to execute Federal duties 
or luuctions an alternative which the States, throughout, had been anxious to avoid. 

e J c b!t l ' a tliat Hyderabad’s _ objection to the word 


il unit- 


L°f, occurring in the "Purpose ’ Clause was not secondary.’ It wa.rtrue tliat"So"tion 
; .f: ' , c r 3 ;“: > le word “uniting" but it was a different matter altogolhm acoortl' 
•• Hyderabad to put that word in the mouth of the Ruler himself by insertim* 
it in Ins Instrument of Accession. Hyderabad’s more serious objection was ? however 
o tho ent.ro clause which imported the political ideal into a legal dom.meut and 
Iljdeiaoad had, therefore, urged the deletion of tho entire clause and tho Committee 
m thoir own report, had agreed with this larger proposal and had, on tho lines of 
of Hyderabad, recommended the entire omission of the clause. 

1 b • Committee proceed to state they have had no misconception in their mind 
in regard to the implications of Section 49 nor had they even thought that a ri"ht 
such as secession, existed in that Sectiou. They are glad to note that Mr Moreau 
agrees with tho view expressed in the course of the Constitutional Committee's dis 
ouss.on that it was unnecessary to go into tho matter at this stage. They are satis-- 
anV «' n ' f^f^chodula 2 of the Act, read iu conjunction with Section G (1) fa) 
'ii b (5, J ad ^ <1 ^ 1 ? 1 safj 3uards the fundamental structure which 
inlTM r dd J : if Qd ai^ amondn ? eat of Provisions, saved from amendment 
: i«n , r 2 ’t ,? £ f 0ot , tho accession of Statos in altering tho basis given iu 
,' h q.‘ w-'ir w J u £ l tl0y nccodod. Tho Committoo rofor to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfred Greene, Sir Thomas In.skip and Sir Donald Sommoivlllo in 
tins connection which confirm thoir own view. Thoy proceed to state that the an u- 
ment employed by Mr. Morgan that if, later on, Parliament chose to amend Sectiou 
j rt otate would have no remedy w.w purely academic Inasmuch as, in a 
similarly inconceivable event of Parliament deciding to auuex their territories the 
States would equally have no remedy. Thoy fear that to take account of simh 
contingencies is a procedure as remote from reality as a spoculatk.n of the effect 
likely to bo produced if the law of gravitation were suddenly to cease to operate. 

Commenting on the cases cited by Mr. Morgan, on which a separata aunoxurn 
has freon added, tho Committee iu Mr. Morgan’s own iwords have uttered a warnb 


rc 


■* • -» --, • - “''•o'”* “ v " “ »” “t*vw Mugiuu a vv iu 1 

Mrding tho dangers of analogies stating that the proposed Fedoral Constitution 

liQ lii.' no 11 ‘ i"Ieiit nr nnmllnl nilliMr in TYuninin.. 


for 


TjiTlia hv-: no precedent or parallel either in Dominion Constitutions o»- in oth*r 
Fo-’ ration:; outside the Empire. They point out that no such element a , ,, 
mo.iiitcy functions of the Drown or, for that matter, ths Instrument of A- .vision 
ovor-rid nig the Act, ex cits elsewhere and that nowhere within tho Emu in. t. 
v.iuoh Mr. Morgan has confined his references, are there auy such 


WAQQrt would bn ill atubli 

' ■ ;-" :M t d ' " , f - Hi- . . .mm as iro Ml.. .1 

f SJ C.rstitutions of the lLpi!e. Fad0iat,OB of Ia<l«a on the other by any 

Th.' te °S ^ ' |'y U h, t!l ° two suggestions made !■ Mir AUrnr llvdari 

and the Hyd.fi n .“™< 3l J< t* 10 . '’'Hiuest to tho Govururaowt of Judin to sympa¬ 

thetically explore thu pos> -.-i y ot placing on record agreed umlcrstan li i <s !>•»(«.vu 
(lie prctic: so as , , . Yit on the coast luctiou of the lo.ifiuiii.ul m.-i tin; 

licit the extra- statal rights within tho Federal vjdc-ro sliu-.M l; gr.v.i 


laga 


:ctiou. Pho Uvinfaii t u ox «jloss tho 


sod they ihoraaelves have throughout been 
incinhion of provision^ iasirumout 

itinthe Suited liVl therefore, left it to 


view ihav. hoi it U 


iii u d 


a war a of 
itself f'K Y ‘;d; 
tho Ojvorn * i 


i(Ih 

ot 


\i\ inn Otonmirrco 

i’M inliov.'ui m 
to -.o i, ol-j is and 
d tv d'.»iij^‘ oti-'i 
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methods, if inclusion in the Instrument *vas impossible for implementing the require¬ 
ments of the States. . , . , . .. „ 

One of the methods which the Hydari Committee had in mind m regard to the 
first proposal was the incorporation of provisions in the rules of practice anu pro¬ 
cedure of the Federal Court which would make this possible, particularly in view 
of the essentially contractual nature of the Instrument, as distinguished from the 
statute itself. In regard to the second proposal, the Government of India have been 
requested to explore the possibility of agreements with the Federation regarding 
such oxtra-statal rights and such agreements were contemplated in section 204 (1) (a) 
(in) of the Act. The Committee romark that they are pleased to see that Mr, 
Morgan regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akbar Hydari as a vaiua ) 
ono. They State, however, that while tho argumonts against the request o£ the 
nature made to the Government of India for exploration did not require such 
“numeration by the counsel eugaged ou behalf of the States, no attempt 
lmo been made by Mr. Morgan to Huggerf. any other alternative in matters suen as 
tl)0 legal protection of the extra-stntat rights, which tho Btataa regard as important. 

Thu Committee are confident that the difficulties are by no means 

They urn glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with their own views regarding the power 
to contract out of tho operation of particular provisions of the Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s Opinion 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had been consulted by the Maharaja of Patiala on 
•ome of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan’s opinion on the Government of India 
Act and the Instrument of Accession, gavo his o f dnion on those points and >t 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgau s views, fell' T. B ^pru staus 
discussing the peculiar character of Indian Federation from the federations ju 
lauada and Australia and says that while cases coming up for discussion belpre 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts are useful unto a point they are not conclusive 
guides to questious which might arise under the present constitution. It wouij, 
therefore, not bo proper to be dogmatic on any issue at this stage and croate reai» 
and confusion where none would probably at ail exist. 

With regard to the question of succession in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, enr i. • 
Sanru is of opinion that no provision has been made in the Act as to wnat uie 
nei< step would be. Secession is not contemplated in the Act but, m the event ot 
any deadlock or extraordinary situation arising, the remedy would bo in the direction 
of extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. r . * nTnI1 

Questions were put to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in order to obtain a definite opinion 
oil viiue of tho important issues the most important among them being, 

(1, How is the sovereignty of the State affected by tho Aet except in so foi M 
it ] K , S been voluntarily conceded bp the Instrument of Accession < 6\r 1. u. oapru w 

ioply is that beyond the Instrument of Accession the sovereignty of the feta. is 
unaif*. ted. 


tho A<'t without, in substance, tuiucung me rauerauou as oaiuuusuou 

r _-Thu answer is that the States were acceding to the Federation as established 

uuth-r this Act. Therefore, any fundamental change in the protected provisions ot 
the Act would be putting an end to the Federation established under this Act. 
Therefore the Instrument of Accession would have spent itself and the agreement 
. . .. ... n... Mtafim nmi Grown in that, Imhnlf wrtnIII no/'AQQflrilv name to an ond. 


, -J — Stales in the special powers ot tno 

Governor G-. neia! nugatory ?"-Sir T. B. Sapru’s answer is iu the negative* 
wuiiH he no violent assumption on the part of the Status to Hunk that tno 
tfocretary of State would act houealy and he would conform to the high trap • 

of public inte/rity. iu the event, of any such instruction being disregarded D > ^ 

Secretai y of «tate there would be enough remedies to bring him to book boyonu 
ll.o »>no of impeachment, which, in these days, might be coivAdored by some as *u 
obsolete and rusty w*mon. 
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(5). Is it open to the Federation to confiscate money lying in a State bank or in a 
Baub in British India to satisfy a Federal claim against a federating Stm ^ V 
—The answer is in the negative. The decrees of the Federal Court are declaratory 
and therefore oannot bo executed as other decrees. There is no provision, in the 
Act for passing special legislation confiscating such monies. 

A few other questions were also referred to Sir Tej Bahadur to which his 
answers are regardod to be very convincing and satisfactory. Sir T. B. Kapru 
does not share the apprehensions of Mr. Morgan with regard to some of the 
provisions of the Act. 

With reference to the question of secession, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says : 

' Whether the Dominions, under the Statute of Westminster, of 1931 pos¬ 
sess the right of socossion or not does not socra to be a very relevant ques¬ 
tion, in dealing with the Indian Constitution, The fact is that India is not a Domi¬ 
nion yet. Even with rogard to the true scope and import of tho Slat tie of West¬ 
minster, there is difference of opinion among lawyers. Personally, I agree with Ilm 
opiniou of Professor Keith that Canada and the Common wealth of Australia ngron 
with y ,nv Zeland and Newfoundland in rejoctjng the existence of any right of 
secession. Moreover, tho principle nqnortod in the Preamble of til 0 Stalin' of W< d* 
minstar is in Jiarmonv with tho terms of Article io of tho Covenant of the League 
of Nations, for Dominions, in accordanoo with tho spirit u[ that Article, oven 
uuocq.Un*; that it does not apply strictly to them, must be regarded as vitally inte¬ 
rested iu tho territorial integrity of the Empire. At best to arguo from Dominions 
to India seems to me merely academio and is apt to introduce confusion into tho 
correct legal ideas about the relationship of Indiau States with the Oruwu. a fuming 
a Dominion has the "eight of secession, it simply moans that it has the right lo 
sever its connection with tho British Empire. L can scarcely conceive of Indian 
States entertaining any such idea. All that secession m their case can mean is 
desire to go out of tho Federation. Tho whole Constitution is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the Federation will consist of Indian States and after a low years if they 
decide to walk out of that it may virtually mean breakdown of the whole Consulu 
lion as embodied in tho Act. I don't think this was contemplated bv Parliament 
or by other parties to tho Federation, namely, British Iudian Provinces or to put it 
otherwise by tho Crown on behalf of tho Provinces. 

“Whether Indiau States should now demand tho right of secession is more a 
question of policy thau a question of law, but it goes so much to the root of the 
Constitution that if a demand like this is put forward, practically the whole of the 

Constitution will havo to bo recast ami remoulded. Nut being an Englishman. I can¬ 

not speak with certainly as to what the altitude of an average Englishman in England 
or the average member of Parliament on a subject like this will bo, b o 1 think we 
ought not to forget tho difficulties which this measure had to face m the Commons 
and from a certain class of politicians in Parliament ntul outside. I doubi Uuy 
much whether the Government would be prepared to take tho risk of hinging the 
Constitution into the molting pot upon a demand of thi character from any duno¬ 
tion. It is, however, more a political question thau a legal question and ou the 

political side, I am not willing to speak with authority. 

“The next point I wish to make dear is under Suction 6, The accession of an 
Indian State can come about only when its Ruler has signified Iin acceptance of 
the Instrument of Accession in accordance with Sub-section (1), Ck«i os (a) and (h. 

Indian States will federate not because the Act requires them to do so, but because 
they choose to accede to the Federation. They will accede to the Federation as 
established under this Act with the intent that the Kin. Hie Govaruoi-Uonoral, the 
Federation, the Legislature, the toderal Court and any other Federal authority .•dial!, 
by virtue of the Instrument uf Accession, but subject always to the terms thereof 
and for purposes only of the Federation, exercise in relation to the St. os snob 
functions as may be vested iu them by or under this Act. 




The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 

Thy Orissa iSlaflft Peoples’ Conference was held at Cuttack cn the 23rd. June 
1937, under the presidency of Dr, D. Pattabhi Sitaramaya. The President, at the 
outset congratulated the citizens of Orissa on the integration of Orissa as a separate 
Province and said : 

“Tho problem of the States is a much complex one than that of the Provinces. 
Jt has been well said that l an aristocrat may be disposed of with propriety by the 
use of guillotine or some other humane appliance. But what on earth can wo do 
with his flunkey ?’ That more or less figuratively represents the position of affairs 
to-day in India. The Princes are truly in an unenviable position which deserves 
sympathy rather than condemnation from the public. They are clothed with a cer¬ 
tain semblance of authority, the same, that the people of tho British India are about 
to l«e dressed up in by which a certain loyalty is compelled towards the ruling power 
and is rewarded with the enjoyment of certain personal privileges which are gratify¬ 
ing to their sense of individual vanity. Tho immediate captivates the Princes and 
the people alike. The remote is a tangle, the unravelling of which is a task too 
intricate for the ease-loving public. Yet the task has to be faced. The first step in 
the process is the need to awaken the people of the States. They are in ignorance 
partly, and for the rest they are helpless. Their strength must-be proved to them. 
Their immense potentialities must be unfolded before their vision. 

You may not represent tho whole of Orissa, but as representatives of the 
State, your concern for your culture and civilisation and for your fellow citizens in¬ 
habiting tho British India is real. After all, how do your differ from them ? We 
are so manv subnationalities with common forms of worship, a common historical 
tradition and a common biological descent. Administrative boundaries are an accident 
and no such artificial boundaries can operate as barriers against the enjoyment oi 
equal r : ghts by people inhabiting the two sides of the boundary. Is it not then 
highly surprising whv the British Government in India considers that the people of 
the States should not have the privileges of franchise which the people of the Tio- 

Inferring to the question of Federation the President said “Federation is attrac¬ 
tive and inevitable in a oountry like India where a third of the area and a fourth 
of tho population are under the Princes. These have to be brought into the picture 
of a common government on the principles of Federation. Accordingly the idea had 
appealed tn the imaginations of the Princes as well as the people of British India. 
Bo h had agreed to it at the First Round Table Conference. But in working it out 
P has been discovered by the Princes that Central Responsibilities without which 
thov could not have Federation is nowhere. It has been further realized by the 
pec pie of India that the “safeguards in the interest of India which along with 
Ct. n’ral Responsibility and Federation formed the three beams on which the Congress 
h;ul agreed ro raiso tho future Indian Political structure, according to the Gandbi- 
Irwivi agreement, have really overshadowed the other two and themselves proved 
ultimately to be safeguards in the interests of England, not India. Thus is Federa- 
i i calculated to benefit neither the Princes, nor their people nor the people of tho 
provinces, but only the fourth party,—British Government. It is* a pity therefore 
ihat Hu Princos should not have been able to rejeot this deformed growth in one 
vmot'. 'Tho South Indian Slates having a large* population and revenues and enjoying 
high honours in the numbers of guns they are entitled to are iu a position of van* 
aud can easily food the dice, but moral influence of even the minor princes 
who occupy a rolativuly humble position cannot altogether be neglected. 

iMorrng to tho internal condition of the States, the President said “You are 
the rcnrcHiuttaliv'es of *0 Indian (States in Orissa covering an area of about JU, O ■ 
cornuc miles and ranging in sizo and importiuioe from a tStalo like MajnrWinnj covei- 

an area of 4,213 sq. miles and with a population of 8,86,745 and m 
./'h i, 26, GO 000 to a small stale like Tigiri with an area of 40 uq. miles, a W 1 ** 
on of 24, 03 and an annual income of Rs. 2,35,000. It is a well-known fact that a 
certain modified form of slavery Still continues in the States. There is also wo 
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system of forced labour, trade monopolies and intorferunce in day to <lav a 1 mi nisi ra¬ 
tion prevalent in States all over and these in Orissa are no exception to u ,» 

practice” 

Proceeding Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya said : i; 

There is a minor aspect of the problem which is being dotted m iiho Hm- 
Prcss to*day. It relates to issue as to who should conduct the PY°P Sr 

educative work in the States. Is it the Congress, the All-India Sta.es 1 -'I - , *' , 

enco or the local Rajasthan Praia Parishat ? Tho third of these is on!} a u 
constituent of the Second, therefore, the issue resolves itself into the q • 

whethor the Congress should undertake this task or the All-India States 
Conference. There is a tendency to look upon the Congress as an* . ' * 

But whatever truth there might have been in such a view before Jun 

the passing of the Act, the object of which is estc '^ Il ?J 1 £* n L;*t \\ k 

and tho Provinces are to be equal partners under tho federal Co , • * 

The representatives of tho two wings meet and hobnob with o» mu\r .ntlo 
Central Legislature in a spirit of carnaradarm and ^ comradeship 
n( essarily involve the oxtension of mutual hospitality to one an <J 1 j» • * ^ m; 

of the States’ representatives to the Provinces and vice veisa, to • ' he 

appertaining to tho different parts and Provinces of India. Iho Co' r■ ■ ‘ tcira 

fronted as alien body by the States in any measure or in any sense o tho tc,m 
It mav, therefore, be advantageous to lay down authoritatively the position of ana 

regarding somes of tho issue on thGjJubject. « m i it i s 

The States’ People arc entitled to form Congress Committees in.States am it is 

not permissible to any Provincial Congress Committee to so f,ame it. . 

as to deprive Congressmen in States of the right to form 
Committees in tho territories of tho States and if any constitution w ■ ' 

doubtful in this behalf, it is npto the poople of any State concerned b . ] - 11 

■Working Committee of the Congress to get it suitably amended. lh 1 » 

dav contemplates the development of mass contacts and in shupin^ 1 ( [ 

within the range of practical politics to harness tho immense latau po*e^» »""• 

masses iD the States. , , t ,■ , ... ■ pome in 

The President then concluded with an appeal to the people «t ^ / t "“ mo 
line with their felllow countrymen in British India and to organis 


<SL 


Resolutions 

Publication or States’ Law 

The following resolutions were passed:- . lnm# 

“Whereas the people in general of tho State ri Or«.ta !• 
the laws, codes, rules, regulations md 0 ^ jL^L rlv and honour aro not «wur*. 
it is their bitter experience that ^ ^ ond „ u , ad a „ ko t |„ lt 

and whereas It Ip higu r ■ j . reso ] ve( i that this Confeieneo do 

thls feeling of insecun.y d-sapfc^, ^ im , lress ing u P on the Kulcos of 

t immediate necessity of declaring and publishing all tlwSH buys, 
°'r' Kisof the British Indian Legislature which they have adopted and aLo 
alUuch otheHaisrules and orders having the force of law as they have framed 

fo ‘ “This^Confcreuve 6trongly urgos upon the Rulers of the Orissa States tho 
immediafo necessity of conferring upon their subjects (a) lights of occupancy on 
their holdings, (o) fundamental rights of citizenship. 

Oriya University 

“This Conference invites the attention of the Princes of Orissa States to tho 
fur re ' attempts that are being made to carve out an Oriya University and exhorts 
Jh m t0 contribute liberally to this endeavour so as thereby to cmisone and tin - 

stssen 

l ss vrt tsr ««. * «• a 

- . •, 1 “ 1,1 1 ! . 

t a 

University Examinations. 
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THE ORISSA STATES PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE 


[ CUTTACK— 


This Conference, while appreciating tho spirit of the Government of India’s 
recent statement rogardiug forced labour prohibition in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention of the Internationa! Labour Conference in June, 1930, records its empha- 
i i protest arainst the continuance of the practice in a much more severe form 
than previously in some of the States, and particularly against doable extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the usual forms of Begar, 
and urges on the rulers the immediate abolition of every form of Bethi either in 
the shape of labour or a money levy or both, and requests the Government of India 
to investigate how far in reality Bethi has been abolished in the States. 

This Conference draws the attention of the rulers to the wide-spread distress among 
their subjects caused by the evil practices of extracting Rasad, Magan and Bethi and 
strongly urges on them the rota! abolition of these. 

Federation 


The Conference, while in favour of an all-India Federation of a genuine character, 
declares itself unable to accept the Federation proposed in the Government of India 
Act. on the ground, among others, that it fails to secure any representation at all of 
the States’ Power of the protection of the elementary rights of citizenship through 
the agency of the Federal Court, aud the Conference pledges the support of the 
people in the states in all attempts to be made to replace this mock federation y 
a real nno to be fashioned by the mutual consent of the peojde in British India and 

The Conference next reiterated the demands of All-India States People Confeience 
for international administrative reforms within States. 

The Conference appointed a Committee consisting of Messrs, batish Chaoaia 
Bose, Balabanta Ray Mahta, Brajasundar Das and Sarangdhar Das (convenor) to in¬ 
vestigate and report on illegalities in the States. _ .. . n n 

The Conference protested against the serving of orders under Section 114 Cr. I. 
C. on Balm Dayananda Satpati by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Kuchmda ,D 
Br.mra Elate in connection with the Orissa States Peoples’ Conference with the collec¬ 
tion of subscriptions for the purpose. A 

The constitution of the Conference was then decided. The object was declared 
to be the attainment of responsible Government by the people of tho States and all 
bonafide residents of the Orissa Slates above the age of 18,who subscribed to he 
object of the Conference were eligible for membership. Ijovisiou uas made foi th 
Parting of states People Association in each of the! Orissa Stales and in portions of 
• ho States also delegates to the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Confefence are to be elected 
by the affiliated bodies. The delegates of , h ,6 ,y® a f® Confeience fr0 “ , vall °“ d 
States form the members of the States’ Peoples Sabhas of the respective btatefa and 
are authorised to bring into existence Conferences of the States and also organise 
subordinate committees. 
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Educational Progress in India 


Education in India 1934-35 


The following is the comment which the Educational Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India made in his report reviewing the general progress of education in 
1934-35 (says a prese note issuea by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
on the l 4th. April 1937.) 


“What is wrong with the education has been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to put it right indicated, but those steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a transferred subject has had I he courago 
to tackle the evils fundamentally. They could not reorganize and readjust in the 
higher stages of the educational system as there are too many vested interests to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and extra¬ 
vagance.” 

But so far as the upper stages are concerned, says the report, there has been a 
change in public opinion and an awakening to the necessity of educational reorgani¬ 
zation. In the United Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that w the value of University education is impaired bv the presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unfit for highor literary or scienti¬ 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment which would 
justify the expense of their education ; and that the only feasible remedy is to divert 
theni to practical pursuits in the pre-Univorsity stage/’ The Inter-University Board 
in its third Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital preliminary 
to the improvement of University teaching. Similar opinions were expressed all 
over India, and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest. 


While the problem has at last been handled in the higher stages, little lias how¬ 
ever been done to diminish tho waste and extravagance which characterizes the ad¬ 
ministration of primary education. Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. But when no less than 74 por cent of all boys attending the primary schools 
never attain literacy, it is obvious tfiat the administration by local bodies of primaiy 
education has entirely failed Local bodies complain of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is such that three fourths of the expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The degree of control exercised by the local bodies varies from Province to 
Province, but broadly speaking, it is correct to say that Boards are very susceptible 
to local intlueoco aud open schools where there is no demand, and keep them going 
when tbny are dead for personal aud not public reasons. 

When the control of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local ^bodies acquainted with the local needs would 
be :ibl» to locate schools where they were needed. For a time there was certaiulv a 
maik'l quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of increase was wasteful. 
Pino was no plan, no provision of buildings, and no care in the selection of tuaeheis. 
I uo amateur in euucation ian amuck and the professional looked ou helpless—his 
advicf nut asked for noi required. The position must be retrieved, and the method 
of retrieval is undoubtedly closer co-operation betweou locul bodies and tho Depart¬ 
ments of education. 

o ‘ institutions has deorea.-l by 4G1 from 

25G./24 iu 1934 to 2oo,-03 in 193j, The main decreases are in Madras and (ho 
United Provinces; in tho former it was due to a deliberate policy of 'providing a 
better aud more economic distribution of‘schools, while in tin) hitter it was duo to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, liowovyr, continues. 
This increase was 8(5.995 in 1932-33, when economic conditions aud fiuam ia! depression 
imposed a check. Next year the increase rose to 319,358; in 1934-35 it was 333,979, 
of whom 135,195 wore gins aud 198,784 boys. Tht total number of boys and gills 
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under instruction in 1934-35 throughout India was 13,500,809. The percentage of 
pupils under instruction, both boys and girls, is 5 out of an optimum figuro of 12 
per cent, as against 4.8 in the previous year. The percentage is, however, consider¬ 
ably reduced by the lag in girl/ education, for while the percentage for boys works 
out at 7, that for girls is only 2.2. Taking, however, school-going age to mean the 
a^'j of elementary education, it appears that out of tho total number of boys of 
school-going age who should be in primary schools, 50.3 per cent are enrolled, while 
the percentage for girls is only 10.5. , . . - 

But these figures take no note of the wastage at the primary stage, that is, of 
the large number who fail to complete the course and attain literacy. lor the whole 
of India this figure is no less than 74 per cent for boys and 87 per cent for girls. 
These are terrible figures. The Education Departments are striving everywhere to 
reduce this figure, and that their efforts are showing results may be seen by the 
comprehensive reduction in the figures of wastage which were in 1931. 79 per cent 
for boys and 90 per cent for girls. In the first flush of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rather than quality was the goal, but the de¬ 
fects have been diagnosed aud everywhere primary educatiou is being improved and 
rni’djikes retrieved. 

The table below gives the distribution of the number under instruction in various 
institutions 

Fob Males 


Kind of Institution. 
Oolites 
Hicrh Schools 
MBW S booh 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


1934 

1935 

106,190 

109,315 

915,114 

944,922 

J.174.677 

l f 172,005 

<:> i 

8,639,405 

227,308 

239,181 

For Females 

2,158 

2,493 

92,430 

98,975 

140.1H1 

146,042 

1.409,330 

1,450,267 

17520 

18,095 


Increase 

3 , 1*25 

29,808 

-2,612 

242,437 

1,873 


335 

4M3 

5,941 

40,937 


Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 

Special Schools — 

watts 

J ' 1 xbe total' olpBuJOaro'front’alUoitroeo 6 oa educatiou in Oritiuli India |j‘n w s aujn- 

s.™.SSt I; ip. "4'',“ ■ 

22 per cent from foes ami the remaining lo.O por cent from other souices. ' 

meat measures doe to shoor finanoial necessity are still in force, but the 
“•ase shows that the needs of educatiou are not boms entirely snborfi- 
.ase suj».i - Madras leads with au increase of lbs. 


‘r^ Uikhs from Government funds. ^Bengal has au iuoreaso of 1.30 lakhs, the Unltud 
. 4.10 lakhs, aud the Central Provinces Rs. 1 . 33 , lakhs The decreases 

»,m Burma with as much as Rs. 3,6 lakhs, aud Bihar and Orissa with Its. i lakhs, 
y! t | Bointav. tho United Provinces, Punjab, the Central Previn cos, Assam and 
t )u\ North- \\ r os't Frontier Province ail contribute over 40 per cent of the expendi¬ 
ture directly from Governmont funds. The N. W. F. P. contributes as ranch as 
I uer rent of the total followed among major Provinces by Assam with u0.» per 
, the Onited Provinces with 53 per cent, aud the Punjab with 51.2. Bengal and 
-il ir are the lowosi with 31.5 and 31 par cent respectively. But the latter has 
mi from local funds and Bengal, with its huge systora of private schools, nas 44.o 

^Thi^nvarWW cost per pupil for British India in high schools is Rs. 55-3-1, in 
mi idle schools Rs. 20-14-3, and in primary schools Rs. 7-15-8. The ^tnbatlon ef 
iinVLinment e.viAuditure on tho various types of institutions is as follows umver- 
and colleges 14.7 per cent, secondary schools 24.1 per cent, primary aohools 
„i •> girls’ education 13.9 and direction and fuspection 8.8. It will be noted that 38.o 
■’ oi t gows on higher educatiou, and only 34.3 on primary educatiou. In 
rlie pen outage are Universities 3.8, secondary schools £18.44, aad elenaontary schools 

682. 
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Increasing interest is being tuken in physical education. Thero i 3 a general recog¬ 
nition that the old typo of drill is of little value, and physical training ou modern 
lines is being introduced in most Provinces. The growing interest in gamos is 
reported to havo created a demand lor more playgrounds everywhere, but much 
leeway has yet to bo made in the mattor of physical training and games. 

Scouting continues to grow in popularity, and tho number of scouts in India has 
increased from 231,956 to 272,853. The Girl Guides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay. Madras and the Unit *1 
Provinces. There were 34,318 girl guides in India daring tho year under review, 
which is an increase of 1,833 over the preceding year. 

More attention is also being paid to the medical inspection of schools, specially 
in tho United Provinces where special school clinics have boon set up in the larger 
cities and milk is also given to those needing it. 

Coming to the education of special classes and communities it appears that the 
number of institutions for Europeans and Anglo-Indians has diminished by 6 to 413. 
The total enrolment has, howover, gone up by 701 to 27.195 for boys and by 687 
to 33,418 for girls. There has been an increase of Rs. 1,38,240 in expenditure, but 
fees and endowments still form more than two-thirds of the total. Tho usual high 
standard reached by these schools is being maintained everywere, but there are 
abundant signs that the need for practical manual aptitudos is being more generally 
recognised. 

There has been an increase in the number of Muslim boys under instruction by 
47, 014 to 2, 828, 481, while the number of girls has increased to 719, 375 by 29, 272. 
which is, considering the circumstances, a satisfactory figure. All |stages of education 
share in the increase, and there is wel-como addition of 101 girls readiug in the 
University stage. 

The segregate school for Muslims undoubtedly retards the progress of pnuiary 
eduoation among them. Maktabs and schools of tho same typo are popular, hut aa 
factors in educational progress they are of little or no value as they are rogarded 
primarily as religious institutions and not as part of the educational structure. The 
teacher or teachers are engaged for their knowledge of religion and not for peda¬ 
gogic qualities. It is time, says the report, tho situation was recognised and real 
efforts made to tackle it. 

It is significant that steps are being takeu in this diroctiou iu. Sind, where efforts 
are being made to encourage children to attend board schools in place of segregate 
schools and iu Bihar and Orissa, where Government have decided to call mtfcubs 
primary Urdu sohools and are aiming at a common school. 

The’ number of Depressed Class students under instruction continues to grow, 
oulv the Punjab showing a reduction, the total number under instruction b tig 
1200,193 against 1, 163,13G‘in the preceding year. The greatest increase has b an 
ajrain in Madras, with 10,044. But there is still very considerable prejudice in this 
Province against admitting Depressed Class pupils to ordinary schools. In other 
Provinces this projudioe is reported to be fast disappearing. 


Primary Education in India 1934-35 

“ 57.5 per cent, of all the schools in British India are schools which have only -me 
teacher, and tho majority of these single-teacher schools are incomplete s.dimiL’ Pu.it 
is, schools which .break up before tho class where literacy is attained. These inefficient 
small schools are obviously useless schools from the point of view of literacy—but 
they are worse than useless, because they definitely prevent the spread <*£ liforu y 
by deflecting tho bulk of tho funds from schools wfiieh do make a proper return. 
Little will be done to increase literacy until amalgamation and consolidation ot 
hi hools and tho elimination of the mcomplote and the single-teacher sohools enable 
the money available to be spent on schools capable of making a fair return. Bafai** 
this i* done, however, local bodies who are responsible for the provision ami control 
of primary education must appreciate the position and realize that the spread and 
improvement of primary education is their’ conoern. So far they hisvc not ah<ml- 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfer of primary fcdcicaluj** h* 
their charge several years back Bjforo any other problem is tacked, thu? action 
of obtaining a fair return for the money spoilt on primary education must b* *;v > • 
and dealt with. Education Departments i Q owrv Province have ... 

defects and indicate l the cures your after year.’ A slow and painful reoabillULcn 
is taking place in some 1 rovmotw, but the pace is -oo slow and lo-'al bodies every¬ 
where prefer the political power the control of education gives them r-.» -he v.-vlf*ro 
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of the children entrusted to their charge. This is a severe indictment, but report 
after report proves its truth.’' 

The total number of primary schools for boys in British Tudia dunngy 0ar 
was 166, 588, with an enrolment of 8, G39, 405 of which over 1,000,000, were 
girls reading in boys’ schools. The number of men teachers in the schools was 
327, 932, of which only 55, 1 percent, were trained. 

Though there has been a decrease of 292 schools, there has been au increase or 
242, 437, in enrolment. The decrease has been the greatest in the United Provinces, 
as many as 454 schools being closed though enrolment has increased there by over 
in 000. The decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small ana 
uneconomic schools and was a step in the right direction, though nothing more thau 
a step. The largest increases in enrolment were 78, 826 in Madras, 75, 877 in Bengal, 
37, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 30, 074 in Bombay, and 10, 669 in Assam. The Punjab 
records a decrease of nearly G, 000, 

The average number of pupils per primary school for boys was 52 for the whole 
of British India, the Proviucial figures being, Madras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 63, ths Punjab GO, Bihar and Orissa 35, the Central Provinces and 
Berar 75, Assam 48, the North West Frontier Province 56, Coorg 84, Delhi 92, 
Ajmer-Merwara 57, Baluchistan 28. _ . ., , 

The figures show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher sohools which 
contiuuo to exist and cause wastage of both money and effort 

The total expenditure on boys primary educatmn was Rs. G9, jG 398, whteh is 
higher than the figure of the previous year by about Rs. 1, 00, 000. With the 
exception of B>mbay, where there has been a decrease of a little over a quarter ot 
a lakh, and of Burma, other Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child in a primary school is Rs Ml- the cost 
in the various Provinces being as follows :—Madras Rs. 8-6-3, Bombay rt9. * 

Bern al Rs. 3-G-9, the United Provinces Rs. 7-7-2, the Punjab Rs. 10-13-5, Burma Rs. 
7-9-11 Bibar and Orissa Rs. 6-0-5, the Central Provinces and Berar Rs. 

Assam Rs 1-9-7, and the North West Frontier Provinces Rs. 12-13-2. 

It is not however, the number of boys attending primary schools which is so 
imuortant as the number which continue to the end of the course and their distri¬ 
bution Statistics Show that in Madras Class II has less than half the numbers that 
aro in Class I, while in Bengal Class II has only 35 percent, of the boys in Class T, 
the United Provinoes has 54 per cent, the Punjab 4G per cent, Halses [T 

per cent, and the Central Provinoes 08 per cent Iho distribution botwo..n Ua9seh II 
uud III and III and IV is more even ; it is between classes I and ll that the toss 

0CC |IT»lie whole of India, 74 per cent of those attending primary “topkfail to 
reach Class IV, where they may be said to attain permanent literacy. In Madias 
Mm wastage is as much as 69 per cent ; and in the United Provinces and the 
pur, j ib 75 per cent, Bombay with 59 per cent and the Central Provinces wil •*_'' ^ 
ecu' are better, but Bihar anil Orissa with 85 per cent and Bengal with 86 per cent 

wastugo art! the worst. . ,, . . _ , 

These fignrutf are frankly appalling an I the system which allows them isi greatly 
inefficient and wasteful. The causes have been diagtmized : they are bad teaching 
in the infants’ classes, leading t • stagnation and loss of promotion, irregular attend¬ 
ance duo to various causes including sickness, poverty, parent.**’ lack of interest, and 
ineffective organisation t>y local bodies, which also accounts for the bad teaching. 
Them aiu of course cures which have been pointed oui again and again, but the 
pre ?cut svstem mukos it difficult to put them into force. 

Until the existing numbers of boys alten ling primary schools are rendered 'iterate, 
it scums li r tle use iucreusing these uumbers. 

(n this connection tho percentage of boys between the ages of 0 and 11— actually 

attending schools and - "- '' 1 ‘ 

wiirlli studying 
Province. 
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the literacy figures for each Province giv-ju below are well 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 


Percentage of bovs iu primary 
Classev, to those of school¬ 
going age. 

71.2 

59.5 

61.5 
368 


Percentage of literacy, 
i. e. who reach 
Class IV, 

ill 

41 

14 

sr. 
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Province. 
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Percentage of boys iu primary 
Classes to those of school- 


Percenlage of literacy, 
i. e. who leach 


Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 
Central Provinces & Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Coorg 
Delhi 

Ajraor-Merwara 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 
British India 

(a) Exact figures not available 


going age. 

Class IV. 

51.0 

25 

29.0 

, 18 

36.1 

15 

39.2 

48 

41.3 

36 

40.9 

23 

56.8 

62 

63.4 

27 

34.5 

(a) 

18.3 

29 

94.9 

37 

75.1 

34 

50.3 

26 


It will be seen that High enrolments do not necessarily mean high literacy 
6gures. Thus Madras with far the highest percentage of boys attending school has 
for interior literacy figures to Bombay and the Central Provinces which have com¬ 
paratively low enrolment figures: Again the Punjab with just over half the boys 
available in school has no bettor literacy figures ihau the United Provinces with a 
little ovor a third attending. This reinforces the arguraeut that quantity in education 
is no substitute for quality As already mentioned, the percentage of single-toa-. her pri¬ 
mary schools to the total number of schools is 57.5 for the whole of British India, but 
this figure is as high as 80.3 per cent for Bengal, 73.8 for Assam, and 71.2 for Bihar 
and Orissa. At the other end, the low figures amongst the Major Provinces are 23.2 
in the Central Provinces, 39.6 in the» United Provinces, 40.3 in Bombay. 4T1 in 
Madras, and 27.3 in the Punjab. 


While most Provinces have introduced compulsion in some areas, it will he obvi¬ 
ous from the figures given that compulsion has not boon as successful as it should 
have been, mainly because the local bodies responsible lor its enforcement have not 
taken it in earnest. As at preseut administered, it is far from a means i • universal 
literacy and merely one other factor iu the financial extiava ;anue : 1 1 
marked a feature of the administration of primary education. Before this system is 
extended, therefore, it will bo necessary to overhaul the nia hio.*ry, specially the 
methods to obtain regular attendance. The real advantage of compulsion is not that 
it brings more boys to school but that it compds regular attendance. An estimate 
of the cost which British India would h ive to incur if compulsory education weio 
made universal shows that a further sura of as much as Rs. 6 and half ororos will 
bo required in addition to the suras already spent to educate the b>ys of school- 
toin ■ age who are now not under instruction. 

Co-education h is of late been referred to as a solution of all difficulties Tim 
figures for primary schools show almost as many girls in boys’ schools as in girls'. 
Madras, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam show more. Tile mixed village 
•j diool is already in many Provinces fho most popular type. There is no veal dill A- 
eme mentally be-ween toys aQ d girls at this »tage, but for mixed schools to succeed 
it is necessary to have a proportion of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding the resitiction imposed by tho method of administration, considerable 
activity in improving methods of teaching and in the general atmosphere of boys’ jui- 
mary schools, specially in primaly schools in rural areas, is reported bv ail provinces. In 
deed for the pas. seveiai years, Education Departments have devoid special inline:-.! 
to the improvement ot education in primary schools which had the deiicieumes of 
the system of administiation of primary education not stood iu the way, could have 
resulted iu very noticeable results. Notwithstanding the obnlac.b* inherent in the 
organisation, pnmarv education improving mAr keJ!v in both the manner and mailer 
of teaching and in the attention devoted to the welfare uud lo- al att.v iimenks of tho 
Ullage. Mention has been devoted .specially to the curriculum r^vdon ana f • tho 
length of the primary course. There is also evidence that the.methods o» training 
teacheis for vernacular schools are being improved in almost <?v» ry I roym o and 
that the movement ‘dr iHinng teachers for rural ouviroumeats continues v.illi hope 
fal prospectus. 
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Education in Madras 1935-36 

The report of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, for 1935-36 with the 
Government review of the same was issued on 1st. April 1937. The fol.owing is 
the text :— 

There was a fall, says the report, in the total number of public institutions from 
50,391 to 50,116, owing mostly to the reduction in the number of elomentoy whools 
for boys and girls. Their strength, however, rose from 3,053,446 to 3,133,420, the 
increase being shared by all grades of institutions. There was however, a small 
increase in the number of private institutions from 1,1*1 to 1,191, tDOU S“ t]1 ®“ 
strength fell from 40,757 to 40.554. Other special schools for Indians increased from 
158 to 249 and industrial schools for Indians from 51 to o9. lhe number of public 
anrl nrivate institutions taken togethor decreased by 255, but their strength increased 
bv 70.777 Thepercentage of those under instruction to the total population was 68 
?9 9 in the case o ? f males and 3.8 in the case of females) hi the previous year. The 

r6 ^ The number of institutions in mnnioipal areas increased from 4,072 to 4,104 and 
their btrongth from 552,630 to 572,152. Tho percentages of the number ° f J n n H % a 
tions and scholars in municipal areas to those in the Presidency were 8 0 aDd 8. 
relatively, as against 7.9 and 17.9 in the pievious year. 

The total expenditure on Education increased from Rs. 540,94 lakhs to Ks. ooi,oi 

ss&trsr ssss ft? 

The tolllTrwnip^lturrwsf’lcoY Es. 4I9 2R lakhs lakhs 

itttsrEwrwa. bps. 

riia RnHn-nt- Estimate for the year under * Education was Rs. 2o^,30 lakhs ana 
the Revised Estimate Rs. 255,50 lakhs. The actual amount, including that spent m 

“ n ** '■ ’/ i' •; . . •ip: and oharges, including the expenditure on buildings 

-a 

^cV-^rstrgWkodi. iaoloslve of tho .■oont placed 1 ttt 
(iisiKisal of the District Educational Councils and the J“ s ^L rf j Councils 

and Local Boards for Elementary Education amounted to Rs. lob lakhs. 

Secondary Education 

This is nerhaus the first year in the history of secondary education in this 
riMsidency^in wiiioh it is possible to record that there has been no mciease in the 
tot ii num^or of public secondary schools for Indian boys. The number of secondary 
schools actualiy decreased from 541 to 540. This el.ght fall in the total number of 
seroudarv schools Is due to the fact that more schools closed down than were newly 
onenvd, owing mainly to thy inability of the managements of schools to comply with 
■ trichu* conditions of recognition as regards accommodation, equipment, play-grounJ. 
i pf and noanoial stability enforced in recent years. It is, however, remarkable that 
-iiiio there was a slight reduction in the number of school, there has been an 
, U)V ie, table increase in the numbor of boya and girls attending secondary schools. 


uo ui auenaea anu uuucunuuuw — - 

q a’healthy sign and does not result in a fall in total strength. There ware at. tne 
M-l of lbe voar 1935-36, 377 high schools and 163 middle schools. Malabar, fanjore, 
riuneviilly and East Godavari districts oontinue to lead with 45, 37, 33 and 30 secon- 
!arv < liools, vesj.pidively. . <ile Kurnool, Anantapur and Cuddapah hare less than 
10 ijtlioolc oath. In th».' mutter c*f jjeooodary schools for girls, Madras ocoupiot the 
Irst plant* with 36 school-;. MiUab*v, Tu’.novolly and South Kunara coming nex. in 
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West Ail® T„\ ( «spectiv«|y. The districts of Tmgnf 

tor fa, white*aSSdlS . l "' ,uw ** on, 5 rone * 


atam, Godavaii 
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S. S. L. C. Examination 

from^lR^OO 1 ^ 1, w * 10 „ sat * or tIle Ij - C. examination decreased 

, mrfiHaffc ' f” VL C n-Vi ,n ^ ^ 724 private candidates. The certificates of 17,682 

• ‘ v ° w j 10m 16,7^3 were boys and 959 were girls, were completed 

inrmiRn in fha° ai ' i aS a o ain J st 18,393 in the previous year, Iheie was an 

nnm f L . ° J luml)er of first-year candidates while there was a decrease in the 
i. 1( ” 1 ?* s,, Ppi 0m 0titary candidates. The fall in the number of candidates of the 



, , ' -"uAdmiiKiuuu 

.'..VI.- .c ?i aev 0 ^ t y - e i gh t schools against 163 in the previous year uses a verna- 
Jjs * 10 medium of instruction in non-language subjects in the higher forms and 
i )U ^ ;, S * or , f 16 public examination. Some of the private candidates also 
1 s . . vernacular as tne medium at the examination in non-language subjects. 



i'liy 934, was held in abeyance and the 1929 scheme was re-introdneed in F uraa 
uiUk r the school-year 1935-36. In their Orders Nos. 17 (8), Edmatmn 
tiated loth June 1935. and 766, Education, datod 20th April 1936. Government 

ii.)S f ,r,> j )0 * a l to continue the 1929 scheme for the S. S. L. C. Examinations 
of 1937. 1938 and 1930 

ill t I Vu Mt i ct ® x P®?djturG on secondary schools for Indian boys increased fmin 
ns,^ bl,10 lakhs to Rs. 83,68 lakhs, towards which public-funds contributed Rs. 31.56 
Hi.is or 38 per cent, fees Rs. 43.78 lakhs or 52 per cent and other sourcos Ks.8.34 
i;, ,« or JtJ per cent as compared with 37, 55 and 9 respa&tivt ly, iu (he previous 
7 ea -* 1110 average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 44-11-8 as against Rs 44-i*-7 
Hi tne previous year aud each pupil paid an average fee of Rs. 23-6-7. Fees met 
4* per cent of the total cost in municipal and local board schools and 63 per cunt 
in aided schools, the corresponding percentages for 1931-35 buing M und 63. 
respectively. 

Elemkxtauy Education 

Jhe nnmbor of public elementary schools for boys decreased from 13,787 to 43,665. 
The number of elementary schools under Government, Panehavat and Unaided 
lightly me, while there was a reduction in the number of schools under all ether 
managements, V is giatifying to note, however, the iDorease in the strength of kII 
elemeutary schools from 2,417,410 to 2,485,077. The fall in the number of part time 
and night schools continued during the period under report and on 31st March 1936 
ih.ro were only r97 suoh schools, as compared with 976, in the previous year Tho 

KX was 8 “ as Hast 8 7 • 80,100,8 10 *“•» mfo popt.Uti n •„ the 

I5..I iu Malabar to 4.9 in Godavari East Agency *Vd* U il^thf Vf? ,H!tL ‘ , VM, L ng ,rom 
There were in the Prcsidencv 3« g hteher , Vizagarutara Ago«u..v. 

standard VI, 215 with 'standard Vll and I tf >7 «'I . 5 y , ia".', for boys with 

< lass. Tho majority of those schools were standard \III as H- highest 

The total number of teachers eroploved in ,,u « management of local bodies, 
from 96,102 to 97,788 as also the nnmber of fnS'nS :V, '.° o1 ?, for !' 0J ' S 

<¥ .“v*-* ,or b ”» s ~ Ala 

management. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA [madras- 

Panchayt Schools 

The following extracts f*re from the report of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards on the working of the Panchayat schools during the year :— 

The year started wiih 1,437 schools actually working as against, a total provision 
of 1,512 schools in the Presidency. Sixty-three schools were started duriog the year 
under review and 56 were abolished for the following reasons :— 

(1) Low attendance; (2) Obstinate refusal on the part of tho Panchayats to 
admit. Adi-Dravidian pupils ; (3^ Apathy of the villagers ; and (4) Indifference of the 
Panchayats to the proper running of the school. 

“There were also a few cases of temporary closure of schools for want of teachers 
wiih prescribed qualifications. The year thus closed with 1,414 schools. Of these, 
five schools were maintained exclusively for girls. 

“The total number of pupils in these schools at the end of the year was 59,253 
including 9,518 girls and tho average attendance was 48,605. Adi-Dravida pupils 
continued to be admitted freely and the number of such pupils in Panchayat schools 
at the end of the year was 7,325. 

“The total number of teachers employed in Fanchayat Board schools at the end 
of the year was 1,871. There were application from mauy Panchayat Boards for the 
entertainments of additional teachers in their schools consequent on tho increase of 
stiength and attendance of pupils. As Government did not make any provision for 
the additional teachers for the year it was not possible to comply with such requests. 

This difficulty has since been overcome as Government have sanctioned provision for 
126 additional teachers during the current year. The policy of enforcing the mini¬ 
mum standard of qualifications prescribed for teachers in Panchayat schools and of 
requiring Panchayats employing more than one teacher to have at least one trained 

hand was continued during the year under review. Tho results were satisfactory. 

Five hundred aDd eighty-one Panchayats employed 621 teachers with higher elemen¬ 
tary trained qualifications and 123 Panchayats employed 131 secondary trained hands. 

“In tho year under review, Government granted a provision of Rs. 14,000 for 
payment oi building grants to Panchayats on the half grant basis, subject to a 

maximum of Rs 500 for a{ tiled building and Rs. 150 for a thatched building. Tho 

actual expenditure incurred under this head was Rs. 13,850. Building grant was 
allotted to 42 Panchayats. One note-worthv result of this policy of giving subsidies 
towards the cost of construction of school-buildings is that Panchayats have begun 
to put up decent buildings of their own and there has been a giadual rise in the 
percentage of owned buildings. 

“No provision was made by Government during the year for payment of equip¬ 
ment giant. The policy of transferring articles of equipment from abolished schools 
to the newly sanctioned schools was continued duringtne year under review and in 
- asc^ when Panchayats could not get a supply of equipment from Government they 
got fbn minimum equipments from their own funds. _ . 

“Out of a final appropriation of Rs. 2.80,000 the total expenditure incurred during 
;iie }car was Rs. 2,7*5,641, Teaching grants for Panchayats continued to he paid on 
the strength of the certificate received from Presidents of Panchayat.*: and theso 
certificates wore sent to District Educational Officers for verification. Iu cases wheie 
the certificates wore found defective or otherwise incorrect in any respect, payment 
of grant was at once withheld and renewed only after the defects were rectified. 

The policy of witholding grants in cases where t'anehayats refused to admit Adi- 
Diavida children was rigorously enforced and this has had the desired effect." 

District Education Councils 

The Madras Elementary Education Act was further amended during th« year 
und« r review and the amending Act came into force from 1st November 1935. Under 
tho preout Act tbo powers of the director to interfere with the resolutions of 
the District Educational Council under beefious 4l and 4J of the Act were enlarged 
and Government also took the power to suspend, modify or cancel any order pulsed 
by tho District Educational Council oi the Director of Public Instruction under the 
two sections. A provision for surcharging the District Educational Council and of 
recovering tho sums surcharged has also been inserted. 

The rules under the Act were also amended so as to ensure that schools are 
neither granted recognition nor admitted to aid uulf 3 s they are situated in localities 
acci j*r;bJc to all classes of population and pupils are actually admitted into them 
irrespective of the caste of community to which they belong. 
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rho draft amendments to the rules framed under the Act for the introduction of 
ruocniiect form of compulsion were also published for criticism. 

. ■? re £ a,,( * to tho amalgamation of schools the Director of Public TastrnHion was 

rted 20fh Janaa[ : y O 1936 Kal ’ Cl,OQ f ° r th0 i "'° P ° Sal3 iu 0< °‘ Nj ' 131 Uw (Education), 

More than a dozen Municipalities have given effect to the scheme of consolidation 

^, CODcentration , 0 ^ ©lo^entary schools as far as schools under Municipal manage¬ 
ment are concerned. 

Iu rural areas there was appreciable progress iu regard to amalgamation of schools. 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced for all children of school-age in 
4 wauls in Salem Municipality and for girls in 2 wards of the Madura Municipality, 
compulsion for hoys was extended to the Sithakadu extension area of the Municipal 
Council Mavavaiam and for 12 wards iu Madura Municipality. 

. I Q /ue Industrial schools for fmliaus under the control of tho Director Of Indus¬ 
tries there were 7, 187, pupils as against 0, 122 during tho previous year. 

Women's Education 

The number of institutions intended for Indiau girls decreased from 5, 560 to 
5. 308, but there was an increase in their strength from 408, 404 to 411. 503. The 
numbers of girls readiug iu all grades of institutions was 881, 913 as compared with 
845, 054 on the 31st March 1935. - 

As in the previous years the number of aits colleges for women was live. The 
strength in the. ' colleges increased from 520 to 600. There were 313 women read 
ing iu arts colleges for men as against 254 iu the previous year. The two traiuing 
colleges for Women in Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils. The number of 
pupils reading in professional colleges for men was 93 and all of them were in the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam. The oue Sanskrit; College for 
Women at Raj ah m undry had 10 pupils on the rolls during the year. Besides this, 
eight women were reading iu Sanskrit colleges for men. 

There were 79 secondary schools for girls during the year comparod with 75 in 
the preceding year. The Bezwada Dornaka! Diocesan Middle School and the Madura 
St Joseph’s Middle School becamo high schools by opening higher forms. Four now 
middle schools wore opened during the year. There were thus, on the 31st March, 
1936, 50 high and 29 middle schools for girls with a strength of 21, 215 aa sfainst 
19, 830 in the previous year. The total number of girls reading in secondin' s hoob 
for boys and girls was 23, 901 as compared with 20, 337 List year. 

The number of elementary schools for girls decreased further from 5,336 iu 
5, 063, but their strength rose from 381, 013 to 382, 523. The number of schools 
closed duriug tho year was 341 and tho number opened 9i. The number of girls 
reading iu elementary schools for boys rose from 453, 853 to 493,382. 

The number of teachers employed in eleinontary schools for girls increased from 
14, 753 to 14, 791, of whom 12, 674 wore trained. As in the previous year tho 
numbers of pupils per trained toauhar was 30. The number of schuuls maturp 1 by 
teacher-managers fell from G48 to G03, as also the number of trained teachers in 
them from 895 to 74G. 

The numbers of part-time and night schools for girls doc reaped from 22 to 21 

lho number of buildings constructed during the year for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for girls was 40, of which 4 wore for schools under public 
management. v 

" T'r; 

\ v 132 hiving standards up to ji n n iv J teat:liers , having mmdird 

“ indStH* IV tad ubove P * y * 443 standards up to III only. 8U 
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As ,n the previous year thero wove 65 
denuv ; 35 TTr,,r ‘ und Government 


training schools for women in the Pre 
t riiipommrtni Q maQ ^^taent aud 30 under private ageuob<H. The 
strength of «he Governmonschoate was 1,756, compared with l.fitn in the previous 
year. The total stiongt of all training schools for women was d.iWl as «fpiut 
:*,250 l«wt ye-^^ ng m eho urs according to their grades, (her- wore 437 
iu the seouudaiy gra*^88 m the higher elementary grate, and 46b in lower 

elementary grade as against 417. 2,4i5, and 418, last year.' Demies these. 25 women 

were undergoing training in Institutions for men 
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The total direct expenditure on Arts Colleges for women was Rs. 2,91.614 and the 
average cost per student Rs. 493. The expenditure ou secondary aud elementary 
schools for Indian girls decreased from Rs. 55.15 lakhs to Rs. 54 60 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 75.8 per cent, foes 5.9 per cent and the other sources 
18.3 per cent, as against 75 9, C.O and 18.1 respectively, in 1934-35. The average cost 
of educating pupil in a secondary school was Rs. 55-0-0 aad in an elementary school 
wa- Rs. 13 - 7*0. 

The total expenditure on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs. 
23.92 lakhs to 25 64 lakhs, the increase being due to higher expenditure on buildings. 
Towards the total expenditure public fuuds contributed Rs. 0.78 lakbs (26.4 per cenl), 
fees 6.3G lakhs (24.8 per cent) and other sources Rs. 12.50 lakhs (48.8 per cent), the 
coiresponding percentages for the previous year being 28.4, 27.4 and 44.2. 

Mahouedan Education 

The number of public institutions intended for Muhammadans increased slightly 
from 3 601 to 3,637 and their strength from 248,905 to 260,272. The number of 
private institutions also increased from 520 to 523, though their strength foil from 

20,362 to 20,115. tl . . , i£ ._ . ... A . 

The number of students reading in arts colleges increased from 466 to 504 Of 
these 88 were reading in the Government Muhammadan College, Madras, and 22 m 
the Islamiah College, Vaniyabadi. There in the three Arabic Colleges at Kurnool, 
Vellore and Omerabad, 145 pupils, as compared with 103 in the previous year. One 
hundred and fourteen students, including ten women, were reading in Professional 
Colleges as compared with 109 in 1934-35. ... 

Tbs number of secondary schools intended for Muhammadans remains the same, 
natneiv 16 for boys and one for girls. Their strength, however, increased from 
3.655 in 1934-35 to 3,750 in 1935-36. The trial number of Muhammadan pupils 
reading in all secondary schools for Indians also increased from 11,943 to 13,461. 

Ihe number of recognised elementary schools for Mappila boys, in the Malabar 
district increased from 1,447 to 1.461 aud their strength from 119,622 to 122,581. 
Tho number of girls reading in them also rose from 38 078 to 40,326. The total 
number of Mappila boys readiug in tho elementary standards of elementary aud 
secondary schools increased from 80,967 to 83,228. The strength of Mappila boy =» 
in elementary schools specially intended for them also increased from 72,948 to 
74,727 The number of higher elementary schools for Mappila boys rose from 34 

t0 There were 1,418 Mappila trained teachers in Mappila schools compared with 940 
non- Map pi las. Of the 1,418 teachers, 43 were of the secondary grade, 512 of the 
higher elementary grade and 864 of the lower elementary grade. 
untrained teachers in these schools was 1,212. The Malapuram Sessional School for 
Musaliars and Mullas had 40 pupils on the rolls. 

Thpm was a slight decrease in the total expenditure on Muhammadan and 
Mappila Education from Rs. 37,06 lakhs to Rs. 26,43 lakhs Towards the tota expen- 
dituie public funds met 81 per cent, fees 2 per cent aud other sources 17 per cent, 
a compared with 78, 3 and i9, respectively in the previous year. 

Seohiduled Classes 

run number of public institutions mainly intended for the scheduled classes 
i from 9,614 to 9, 393 and their strength from 371,914 to 364,155. The 

number of private schools for these classes, however, increased from 148 to 162 and 
their strength from 4,3.32 to 4,996, . , ,, . 

1 Jio total number of pupils belonging to the scheduled classes m all pun m 

.i.oJi was 333,358 as against 316,Hi in the previous year. 

' one hundred and fifty-nine pupils belonging to the scheduled classes completed 
their 8. 8- l> 02s during the year, while 280 were successful in the T. 8. If. O. 
rain motion of whom 30 were women. In the plains, the number of pupils belong- 
' ; # u tho scheduled classes admitlnd into schools under publio management not 
* dully intended for thorn during 1935-30 was 49,097, as against 46,554, ihe number 

recorded in G. O. No. 241, Law (Education), dated 7th February 193b for 1914- *5. 

j-i , figures show au increase of 5.4 per cent in the number of pupils. 

The number of schools uuder public management not specially intended for 
rhuduled classes and into which the pupils were freely admitted increased to 1U. 134 
during the year under report as against 9, 099 in the previous year- 
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Fifteen schools held ia Agraharams, Chavadis, etc., and 54 schools held in rented 
buildings, the owners. of which objected to the admission of scheduled class pupils 
were removed to buildings accessible to all classes of pupils. 

During the year under report, 441 teachers of the scheduled classos were employ¬ 
ed in schools not specially intended for these classes. 

. Progress during the past few years in the matter of admissions of pupils belong¬ 
ing to the scheduled classes into common schools has been so slow that, during 
the year under report, Government decided to take the drastic stop of imposing on 
the managements of elementary schools as a condition of recognition, the duty of 
enrolling pupils belonging to these classes. The newly framed rules under the 
madras Elementary Education Act which were issued by Government in their order 
No^ 1440, Law ( Educational ) dated lGth July 1935 have given a wider interpreta- 
of “accessibility.” Under these new rules a school is treated as inaccessible and is 
liable to loss of recognition if no pupil belonging to the scheduled classes is found 
on the rolls. It is hoped that these rules will strengthen the hands of the inspect¬ 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the admission of the 
scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 



Government Order 

The Government, in the course of their order, observe. 

In the year under review a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Economic Council 
was constituted with a view to formulating proposals for the expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met throo times during the year. Since the 
clo a of the year, it has submitted its report aud steps are being taken to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arts and Science. The preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed during the year. 

There was an increase of 6 per cent in the number of students reading is Art j 
Colleges in 1935-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
number of pupils in secondary schools for boys also showed an increase, tho number 
on rolls being 181,687 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previous year. 

There was a slight fall in the numbor of elementary schools for boys, but thoir 
strength rose by 67,667. 

The largo wastage that now occurs on account of tho premature withdrawal of 
pupils from elemeutary schools lias formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub¬ 
committee of the Provincial Economic Council referred to above and tho question of 
the prevention of this wastage is uow engaging the serious attention of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The number of girls reading in secondary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory deraontary education was oxtonded 
to girls in four wards.’of the Salem Municipality and two wards of the Madura Muni¬ 
cipality. 

Thorc was a small increase in the number of pupils reading in schools for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Director points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by the Government, there is not much improvement in the condition of 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies wiich 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of 
these schools and impart e location suited to modern requirements 

’^boolT 3 a “ iUCre83e l “ the UUmblH ' ° £ MuhammadaQ pupils'reading in second- 
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Education in the Central Povinces 

A Government reso ’“ tl °“ J’ 10 annnal report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Central Provinces, on he state and progress of Eduction in (he Central I’ro- 
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vinces and Berar far the year ending the 31st. March 11930 states that Government 
nutes with satisfaction the steady and all round progress recorded durin" the year 
under report m almost every branch of education. Numercial growth iu°somo cases 
has outstripped financial provision and the realization of this fact had led to the 
closure of a number of primary schools in certain areas. This accounts for the com¬ 
paratively small increase in the total number of educational institutions. The total 
enrolmeut shows a slight decline as the appreciable rise number at the higher stages 
is more than counterbalanced by tho decrease at the primary stago. 

The continuance of a state of general apathy, specially in rural areas, and the 
unsatisfactory tone of administration are the main factors which have hampered the 
progress of vernacular education. Expedient and practicable measures to check 
wastage and stagnation have been enforced and it is hoped that definite signs of im¬ 
provement will soon be discernible. 

The increase in the number of scholars at all stages, except the primary, in 
spite of the persistent economic depression is a matter for satisfaction. It is parti¬ 
cularly gratifying to note the appreciable advance at the various stages made by 
Aborigines, Backward Classes and Muhammadans. Fomale education, especially at 
the higher stages, shows signs of steady progress. 

Government hopes that the contemplated legislative measures to improve the 
tone of administration of vernacular education will be persevered with and that the 
schemes of educational reconstruction already undertaken by the department will 
yiold tho desired results in due course. It is satisfactory to note that the needs of 
rural education are" being examined. The advance of literacy, especially among the 
rural masses, is a matter of vital importance for the future welfare of the province 
and the results of the present activities of the department, which are supported by 
enlightened public opinion, will be watched by much interest. 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 


The Welcome Address 

The Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at Taojore on the 6th. 
May 1937 under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagapalachariar. 

In the absence of Mr. V. Nadimuthu Pillai, Mr. Subbciraya Chettiycu\ 
Chairman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and othor 

assembled guests. Tho occasion, lie said, was a unique one ana without parallel as 
for that conference both the President and the Chairmau of the Reception Committee 
had been elected not from amongst the teachers but from a body of future legisla¬ 
tors «n ' hum the people of this laud had placed their trust and coufidence. It 
was a happy augury that Mr. Rajogopalachariar was presiding over the deliberations 
and in his address I bey would hear of nis plans and programmes to help the 
teach, rs to realise their aims and ideals. But for the inpediments placed in his way, 
n° LaV H ,'»*«. i'rurilee** ■even at present to take them iuto Ilia confideuoe 
;iod t' 11 them all that lu- intended to do in the furtherance of their cause. The time 
v/ai u&l fai oil when they would have opportunities of deciding upon a definite 

coursi 1 a it ' ua Bn of f plan or a similar planned campaign for 

bringing about 100 pm* ent literacy. 

Ihotced'H.,, lie sai'l . None will gaiosay the fact that our nrasent syslom of 
education, pai Ocularly t.ho branches of th* Secondary and Elemental v grades, calls 
for « overliu:.. r,« a»dImnadiate reform In the B o ourpast expenditure, 

SiTadb ilhhdhr^ the 
Jg. . run*. la’j-j.u hu*L *s ^ 
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A** auu ® thereby u* riShtlSfof leisure may a& '> 


thereby Ode right use of leisure xna 
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wSffllnthSyiSiS 00 hei ' 0 .^activities of the Ramkiishoa Mission Schools 
u™ m a - tliese courses are available. 

I,,, ‘i“ <le ( e<5 i S r 0f our pmsont educational system wore discovered by our leaders 

wbfe^hL ^ d ^f 37 S3y . th ® t U } e s ,^ rtiQ g o£ the Central Hindu College in Benares 
eiforK nf S p S !?aft ^ sotna !. ’“f° tjie Benares Hindu University, thanks to the nntiring 
nthi” n d o Malaviyaji, the founding of the Santiniketan Institution “Viswabha- 
niibi{ "V ^mdranatli Tagore and the continuous support it is receiving from 
ue public of India and other countries, inauguration of a National University by 
. bcsant which subsequently however could not be placed oil a stable aud perma- 

svstpm'nf^^^f 10 a K c . k , of funds-theso are all signs of the reaction against tho 
system of education whioh was thurst upon the Natives of India’ by a body of 

* ad ™ a , tu A l * er , s became the rulers of their customers, aud from whom 
they had to select their clerks, assistants, etc. 

^^ 0VV u 8 A U 5 6QStion ? 5, or im P rovia g the secondary and primary educational 
: hrt “\u 0 present thero is too much of specialisation in the early High 

nf (hi 0 . 0a * ^ b,s not helpful to a growth of general knowledge as the energies 

.■vnruihm!? 13 are tuxod in the special studies.. Upto the 9th standard something of 
i D ° f n VV aa( ^ l 01 , tbls tbe s °l\ 0tn0 s of ‘something about every thing 

J * eb adopted by the Madras Library Association may be followed. The place of 
rail8I °i painting, etc., as aids to completeness of life has to bo recognised. 

- SUC ^ l! 1030 s d bo ; encouraged in the ea»dy stages and our youngsters 
must be inspired by the ideals of Truth and Beauty. Vernacular as tho medium of 
induction has now become popular and it should be encouraged to a larger extent, 
puit ibJe technical aud scientific terms without jarring ani uaattractiv ■ sounds should 
>0 invented and used more liberally in conjunction with the classical technical 
lurms. In order to instil in our youngsters a national fooling they should be taught 
jimdi in all the High schools. The cinematograph, talkies and radio can be utilised 
or i°ing propaganda and for educational purposes. In a similar manner the reading 
j abit can be encouraged by the opening of libraries and increasing the number of 
navailing libraries and occasional visits to the school, etc., as part of our rural 
ho !L w ? rk , d J? ri ? g J he holidays. The Middle School Examination at tho 
i_ o of the 8th standard of the Elementary School may be revived and after that 
he pupils should be diverted according to thoir aptitude or the oarwrs settled for 
t-iem, i.o, Arts course, technological course and subjects suitablo to their taste 
and vocations, flandspinning aud weaving-by the use of Charka or Takli a.id the 
oom—-may be taug.it as an optional or subsidiaiy subject in all schools between the 
lit and V classes and similarly other forms of cottage industries may bo mlroduced 
in the lower classes. 

“As for the education of girls, reforms must be introduced in such a manner 
i lat they mav be capable of being engrafted in the present ouriculla of studies 
naving regard to the important part which women have to play in moulding the 
character of children and in efficiently carrying through the management of the 
home. Some women have also to bo trained for service as teachers, lecturers, 
doctors, muses, etc., and for them higher courses of study are now provided. Bui 
for the generality of women, in my opinion, a knowledge of the following subjects 
is essentia!; music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting whioh can bo made compul¬ 
sory between 3rd and 5th classes ; embroidery ; cooking to bo compulsory ; domestic 
economy, domestid hygiene and child welfare ; First Aid ; fret work which w iv be 
made optional. 

Besides the above he declared that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the oth class for both boys and girls should be given effect to immediately and the 
necessary funds therefor should be obtained by the raising of donations, endowments 
etc., from the wealthy public, and the contributions to be made by th > estate He 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical culture aud training of 
young boys and gills to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful citizens. 

± lenty of out-door and in-door games should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible, swimming, horse riding etc., may be taught as they formed the 
best types of physical exercise. “As we Indians must be prepared to have our own 
Air, Naval aud Military forces in oourse of time as a measure of dofeti ), oul 
youngsters must learn to be ready to respond to the country’s call aud enlist 4 hem- 
selves.” 


He pleaded for the spread of the spirit of co-operation among the teachers and 
the parents of the pupils by the introduction of large number of oo-operat«ve 
societies in schools and colleges with the students being trained in their management, 


misty,. 
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tho formation of Parent-Teachers' Associations by frequent exchange of visits by the 
teachers and parents, by instituting a Court of Honour a Hall of Greatness, where 
portraits of our leaders in art, literature, science, etc., might be kept and the build¬ 
ing of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning. 

He referred also to the necessity for religious instruction in schools and said: 
J think thc 7 f if religion is made a subject of study in our schools, and universally 
free Compulsory education is adopted, there will be no longer any riots or distur¬ 
bances in the name of religion. I will even go so far as to suggest that the 
teaching of tho essence of all religions, the.fundamental. principles of all faiths that 
there is one God and that each of us contains within himself or herself a spark of 
that Divinity will make for not only religious toleration but also respect and regard 
for one another's feelings and thus eventually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 
It must be easy for you to resolve upon a practical scheme of combining the moral 
instruction class with systematised course of religions talks—something like the 
Universal Text Bock of Religion and Morals which contains quotations from the 
sciiptures of all religions of the world.” 

Adverting to the service conditions of teachers, he observed. 4 T am m accord 
with your demands for better pay and more secure service conditions. It is very 
desirable in the intesests of the L teaching profession that there should be no wide 
disparity between the remuneration of those employed in Government service and 
tho^e employed by private agencies or local, boards. I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long until we are in a position to undertake the provincialisation 
of the educational service and the necessary legislation being enacted for the for¬ 
mat im of a Council of Teachers on the same lines as the Bar Counoil, Medical 
Council and Instituto of Engineers.” 


Presidential Address 

P?<einr» nmidst InnH nnd rnnlinnpd ftrmlfltlSA. Mr. C. Rn iooniJClldChciTtOV Said that the 



in surrounu mein nuu muituuiu no . . 

The time of parting had come and he was not speaking mere conventional p:au- 
tudes when he said that he was very sorry he was going away from them. To many 
of Hiem also it might be a sad moment because he was sure they would have culti¬ 
vated new friendship during these three days and revived old acquaintances. loose 
annual conferences, either political or educational, gave groat joy and then when the 
hour of parting came, great pain had to be borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present. Getting over all those feelings, let them try to thinK a 
little. These conferences were a great education in themselves. The organisers got 
a very great opportunity for putting to test their executive capacity and their ability 
in conduot business quickly and to the satisfaction of numerous persons present, 
Tho volunteers got first class education which was neither elementary nor secondary 
nnr collegiate. But it was very essential. He would tell them it was an essential 
education for life which people used to have in ancient days but which was very 
■oath npglscied in later days. He was exceedingly pleased as President of the Confer 
wiih the work which the volunteers had done during these three days. To them 
if should have been a great education, which they did not even get on the play-fields 
Le could say that Mr Andrews would agree with him-or in the lecture room or even 
in I be laboratory. That sort of conference was something superior as they were educating 
themselves in the art of looking after other people. He could personally testify that 
iho food arrangement was very good; it was an exceedingly remarkable feature. .Lie 
organisers, it whb said, lodged tho delegates in various parts of the town whic 
michl have caused slight inconvenience to them • hnt it had it« own advantages. 
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might know how far the places were from one another. In his opinion it wouM 
have been even better if the Reception Committee had been compelled to quarter 
their delegates wi:h friends in the town instead of giving them vacant houses. If 
friends could have quartered delegates according to their capacity, they would gain 
no* acquaintances and ample opportunities to como across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the President hoped that in 
future conferences, the organisers would try to carry out these suggestion*. 

Referring to the Geographical Conference, Mr. Raiagopalaoharhu said lie was 
very pleased to see a booklet of theTanjoro District published in connection with the 
conference. These booklets were very useful by-products of the conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference. The speaker wished to tall them 
that the teachers and students in every district should make it a p int and parti¬ 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entiro geography of the district. They 
should know the whole place when they went to any place.. Unfortunately in these 
days his experience was that when they went to a place literates and the so-called, 
educated men knew little about the geography of their place. If ouo wished to 
know where a particular place was situated, probably he would be hotter guided bv 
a man who was not educated than by a boy who had obviously gonq to the school. 
If ho was correctly informed—Jie had never been to Europe—boys in Eugland and 
in other European countries knew completely the geography of their own country 
or district or other place. They did not usually depend upon books. They actually 
went, and learnt bv their own personal experience tho distances and the typography 
of their areas. The teachers and boys should know tkeso things as a matter of 
course, so that when there were conferences, they should ho able to take groups of 
the conference delegates for excursions to important and interesting places of the 
district. It was not everybody that wanted to hear discussions and take part in them. 
Tho conference was a whole thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest in particular matters. Particular groups could go and visit 
the shrines and historical places of interest If they went to the Ceded 
Districts it would be absurd for them to finish thoir conference without 
visiting the ruins of Ilampi. So also at Taojoro they had tho Raja Raja Temple. 

They should not always be depending upon books. It would be a pleasure it 
teachers and students divided thomselves iuto partios and took various groups of 
delegate!; to various places and spent three or four days on excursions : all that 
would be a great education. The conference should not merely he a three-day ai u 
but should he really a retreat. Conferences should cover grounds other than mtie 
discussions over grievances and curiculla. They were important and real hut these 
things added an educational value to the conference itself. 

lie was very pleased to see geography exhibits. It was not possible for him o 
get at the geographical conference and he did not know how mu n matter ot in,ic¬ 
iest he had lost. But the exhibits were very good. Ono thing he might, however, 
remark was it was more an exhibition of the creative effort of various schools than 
an exhibition of educational methods. In respect of 'word building’ which formed 
part of the exhibits in the children’s department, the President said that it went 
, ontrary to what Rev. Knolt had referred to in his papor. The synthesis *as not 
the natural method for the child and the child took the whole world, the' whole 
phrase and perhaps the sentence fiist. The sound was earlier than the form. Hence 
the exhibits wont contrary to the proper word building and attention should be 


drawn to that, matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Achariar said that be could never forget tho discussion over 
the abolition of examinations. The conference had left a deep impression on him 
with regard to examination. After all, it was no use packing too many things in a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everythin; thero and 
it was a very natural feeling. Rut ho could tell them as a man of experience that 
all these things really reduced the ret result to a fraction. The more subjects they 
racked into the conference, the less was the value of each particular'achievement. 
If they stuck to a few things and got a solid backing, they got great value out of it. 
If each subject found its way p llt together, they got a very huge appemaucu but 
its value was very little. What remained deeply iraiuv. sed in his mind was the 
quarrel over the examination They need not imagine th.tj the subject was disposed 
of one way or the other. He wished to tell them that tho fori had been hi end.*i 
by the procee 'digs. Those who stood for the demolition of the examination in- nbus 
had su needed (applause) because the sacredness of examination had been removed an l 
Ujo thing would crumble to pieces in the near future, There was no doubt about ii. 
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The Tanjore Conference had taken the life about it. It might uo doubt go on for 
some time but with very apologetic existence. Persons who had voted for the exami¬ 
nation did so not because they respected the examiuatiou but because they scented 
danger in a change in transitional circumstances like the present. It was a sort of 
conservative terror that prevented them from a step like that of first class import¬ 
ance. Life consisted of both the forces of progress and the forces of conservatism. 
Doth should be there for proper education of life and therefore it was not a hasty 
fanatical resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, ho went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. There 
was no secret about it. He would say examinations were no good (applause). It was 
a fundamental attack on truth and it* was a sign of distrust. They had all sorts of 
rules to regulate the conduct of the Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixed. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They set 
papers for the student to test his ability and month after month his progress was 
reported. He was treated like a miserable thief. At the eDd the boys had to undergo 
a public examination. Some questions were put and they wero taken in a feverish 
anxiety to write answers at a public examination. For the first time, they went 
through an experience like that. Even grown-up people did not show (heir personality 
on such occasions. Examination was a harder thing. The tender boy was made to 
answer papers which were examined somewhere else. The examiner, poor man, they 
did not know his condition. He had got his own domestic and other difficulties. 
They did not know in what condition he would bo at the time ho valued tho 
papers. Those examiners corrected 30 papers to-day, 30 to-morrow and so on. 
But ho could tell them that everybody would agree that the certificate of tho Head¬ 
master and tho staff who had personal touch with tho boy was more reliable than 
the results of any examination (“Hear, hear”.) The only thing was that they 
bould trust the people. ^Supposing they gave up the examination, there still would 
be some system of examining tho progress of the pupil. Week by week, month by 
month and class by class, the performances of boys were tested. It could not be said 
that influence of pressure would be brought on the teachers. It was impossible. The 
record could not be tampered with by personal influences. It would be there 
month after month. Wheu the examination was abolished, the whole record became 
important and it would be a reliable and correct picture of the boy’s progress. The 
utmost dishonest trick that could be performed was that at the end, instead ot 
saving that ihe boys’ conduct was satisfactory, it might be said it was satisfactory, 
and vice versa. If a boy did not want to go to the University, he might have a 
det ent certificate instead of having a 'failed’ certificate agamst him. The speaker 
□ ked, ‘Do you grudge it ? There was no harm in it. Examining tho matter from 
ihe practical point of view, Mr. Rajagopalachariar opined that thoro was no need 
for examination of any kind. The University would demand an examination, the 
I’ublic Service Commission would demand an examination. The merchants would 
examine the boy before they employed him whether ho wrote a good hand. 
There wore examinations all through. But that last examination, an additional 
infliction, was what was proposed to be removed. He was very strongly for the 
removal of the examination. The time would come, he assured them, wlieu those 
examinations if they were necessary would go. It did not depend on the votes 
of the people. If truth was on their side, they would win it at the end.^ They had 
really clean'd much ground by that discussion. IIo wished the 6. I. T. U. would 
do tho needful in the matter. In all -departments trust begot honesty and distrust 
begot tricks and therefore let them trust the Headmasters and they would find that 
the Headmasters and teachers would realise their responsibility and bring about a 
satisfactory slate of tilings, eveu without an examination. (Applause). 

Proceeding^ Mr. Achariar said what had left greater satisfaction in his mind 
was tho adoption of rhe raother-tongne. They had passed a resolution and they had 
passed similar resolutions, Each time they adopted it, there was greater aud greater 
reality. That stamp of approval that conference had put upon the adoption of tne 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction was a very goo! thing. Much had «■ 
talked about wastage and stagnation ; more than all that was that continuous wastage 
involved in using a foreign language to teach things. To insist on the foreign 
language seemed to him like arguing (hat God existed for the and not the 

pn^t: tur God. Ho did not mean that there was not much to bo said in ot 

...hat Mr. Patawhan and Mr. K. Natarajan of Bomhav had said. Tho speaker qoite 
aunwed their courage. Tho opposition to the mother-toogne tho mor« Kav, ' r0 ’ 

-ertamiy of tfcar getting tho mother-tongue in t ,r, ’P er » ‘ 


tho greater was the 
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■' i" fixed . 1,0 I'.. 

!fo?wT f0f i 0nr K D f ? ^unge other than tba mothor-ion V io^ Of u ^rsa tho 

asr&Ktrxsr 'Kusr , *nLi* 2 ,ferar 2 r : 

tfone^mnch^fn .< ak - 3ur , d for educational authorities (•> think that thev had 

pdiirqHnn „°«T!! r !} ail,0j ’ tbe s P eaker proceeding said, olomentarv aud secondarv 
be worth trou^,nfnnt«?f P T eB r e r0S( ! lutio . n - No educational conference wn .,14 

M P ert . advice in respect of h -, H 
h„Y j it a °? e - , lo y ba(1 g'veu careful uttcntio:. and consideration to t- 

Th^ naddoait w.th t j, e alaowtary teoohar as ivoll a* element^ XS wd 

not™™ ± C ZfT\ i01 provlnce of four orores. Tho subjects 

Sot t0 & Sp6Dt ahoukl at least be a few years. Tlfny Jlid 

j ra n ,^ tea( jhers for the purpose. Nor could they pnt it efT till ^ainu 
ic*K) ^ and colleges have developed in strength and quality; It was a bV nrohi,1m 
n he course of the discussion on elomentary education reference was madn bv 
wnrh^nf^PTf^fl 0 ^ ■d*® advisability of even police constables undertaking the 
wTtLfl *J2t £>wkd U 1e i xplaiaing , what . he had casually Stated 

..7 iniiicr, mid u was wiouffnt It vrart n slur cm Dia fitiutliirc*_ <...? _ , 

rrfiid that tho service of » .WDStablo also should be us.nl for the* f ** J ' ubeti Ko 


I^id that tho services of a cunjiiaoio miho snouia be u sod for the : inn cA 
illiteiuoy. flo stated lhi»t ho did not intend that tin? frin ! .hon^i . . V, r . . * In '' ,,k ' 

way. Iiu c»na what he had in J mifid then n& wa » ihinlrintf^h ' +k 
rural reconstruction scheme. Rural reconaauction anri 11 , 1 ng aboutUhe 
go together. They should develop the village and e( * U0atl0u might 

the development work. How they should d g o it w*a e ^ uoatlou as l )Ert of 

Governmeat had been entrusted with that responsibility t? 1 ? £ I0Vluc,al 

robbed of all the resources which should K Bl i fc the y. W0ro 

Meney was taken away for military eSituUC“„*v J U aV £Ve7 P r.l“ C f 9 U r- 
central expenditure of all kinds. It was the hnsinocu i*n ~ !,, • ea a ! 7 *- v flH 
pous'ble for rural reconstruction to get back all the vesourn^ ^ihi'^'^o^he 
pose and sc to say re-steal all that had been stolon f f0 ^ him To iHustra^ iha 
position he said he would like the army to consist of all Indian ^hiiws an.1 dar n! 

Fnmn ‘ lm °, all f ‘ • eS °, I I n • tv S S r f shou,d serve as real reconst,., ; -n , X " 
Dining part of tl t,me they might go through their drill. Hut during th tier 
P.y they Htald mim m Ae village, iook aft « r the villiUte an ,j* t#t u 0 XrjTof ft? 
village school. Why shou I not the soldier do it ? Why should lie be a frightani u « 
pHraonah-y < lie could tell them that the soldier was also a citizen ami therefore f 

conai e n/rn re8D n^ Th^*'? Properly qualified men who could bo rural re 

construchoo sokhersi m war. Hum yt wnal.i i-.. I, QU # «i. a 

for five or six months in a year and p an o( tha milltur^oapeuaRarl wSih? 
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ence to them. He asked why qualified educated young men should not be posted as 
police constables. Why should they remain idle during some part of the year ? Why 
should they not servo ns schoolmasters ? In England the soldiers playod with child- 
ion, they wore friends of the people. Similarly policemen should be frieuds of the 
village. The villagers should think that a policeman was an ordinary man. He did 
not always wear khaki and red turban. There were some police constables in 
villages who had nothing to da; but they had something to do when a murdor took 
place or an offence was reported, During spare time why should they not see to the 
sanitation of the village, education of the adults and attend to other welfare work ? 
It was not his idea that illiterate constables should be appointed in villages and that 
those young men who were at present teachers should bo dismissed. The great 
uroblem of rural reconstruction could be solved by utilising all the resources that 
had boon unlawfully taken away from the people. In that way the problem of re¬ 
construction in a huge province could be solved. 

The village teacher need not bo utilised only to teach. He could be a real recons¬ 
truction worker. That was exactly what Mr. R. Suryanarayana Row of the Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on his paper. Why should they not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstruction was ‘a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and village teacher at the bottom' could cover the eutire area of tho country very 
successfully. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers . 
M tnv of them were unemployed aqd they did not go to the land to cultivate. They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was the slate of things. Various things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme. In the same way there were many engineers who had come 
.out irom the Engineering College, who were unemployed. Many agricultural graduates 
were unemployed. Why should they not think of taking up this sacred work of 
rural reconstruction V It was easy to give advice. It was not right to imagine 
that the school teacher's job was low and they were the only kind of people best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduates and men with superior qualifications 
Rural reconstruction work should be taken up by graduates who were unemployed 
The work could be taken up by all irrespective of the degree or qualifications 
wlrch they had attained. The agricultural graduates, doctors, engineers and the 
lawyers could take up the work. The engineer could look_after the roads and the 
lawyers could relieve the villagers from all the oppressions of paid officials and 
teach the villagers iiow to write petitions and replies to letters. In this connection 
Mr. Achaviar said that while he was in the Thirucheogode Askramam, he usBd 
to draft letters for the poor illiterates and thus he was of great help to them. 
!lbout twenty years ago, the speaker said, he had contributed an article to 
TV Modern Renew advocating intellectual conscription for graduates for at least 
< ;1 v months and such a course, if followed, would no doubt remove illiteracy in 
Ilif. "ountry. Unless each graduate had served for at least six months in a rural 
school, lie should not got his degree, in that way, the speaker said, the rural 
rocoiistruaion scheme could be worked out. 

After referring briefly to the various papns read at the Conference, he made a 
pirtkular reference to the papor read by Mr. T. A. Rarachandra Aiyar, Head¬ 
man nr, Board High School, Ayyampet, on the place of religion in educational 
reconstruction, and nekl that religion should be taught in schools. But there wcr.> 
difficulties in the way, which Hkould be solved first. The writer dealt moro with 
ndigion itself than with how it could fce introduced in class teaching. He 
remarked that tho divorce between our religion and our education was not good. 
It made religion bud, diehard and useless and education bad, spiritless and all tuo 
secular. In short it was as ^ bad us any other divorce. (Laughter), It wa? right 
Hint children, should be taught from tin earliest ages to respect other peoples 
religion and unuersland their religion and tolerate it. He therefore welcomed tb^ 
id.a that was growing that religion should be taiurht in schools. The education of 
Indian child could not be said to be complete ij the rkild did not understand the 
language of the neflghuoarIng a province and the religion of the neighbouring 

communities. Therefore he Raid a fairly accurate knowledge of several religions 
prevalent in m\U ami a fairly respectable attitude towards one another were 

absolutely essential to comp.ete he culture training which they wished io give 
in secondary and congas. The speaker said that he was a rotary an i 

supporter cu Ibt movement for me proper teaching of religion, it did not nrian 

tlmt i'i« *'•«$? .-hou d be denominational. i t was a cultural training jnst •*« 
leattun/* o£ Hindi. In A it n*py-^ EU(! h work hnd to bu done by tlia to* -*r- 
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attention should he 


Resolutions 


At the concluding session a number of resolutions were adopted unauimously. 

The Madras Education department was requested to recommend to all Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable and qualified Physical Directors aud 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be put in complete charge of all 
the physical activities in their respective schools and Colleges as Sports Secretaries, 
and to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors aud 
iraining Instructors an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical woik outside theii 
programme of Physical Education work. 

The Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rei md Rule No. 22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents for the 
draining bchool Leaving Certificate Examination which unduly discriminated against 
Physical Training Instructors. 6 

The Executive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Associa¬ 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Physical Training Instructors 
and Physical Directors in schoojs and colleges and report to the conference fit its 
next meeting with their recommendations about scales of pay. 

The Conference requested the Government to revive on an improved aud scientific 
basis for follow-up work the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
uo scheme of education could be considered satisfactory and complete. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association was request¬ 
ed to draw up a suitable syllabus of Health Education and submit for adoption at 
the next Conference and to look up the preseut syllabus of Hygiene aud Physical 
Education and to suggest a revised syllabus iu detail for consideration by the Madia-. 
Educational Department. 

. The Conference requested the Government to assist managements more liberally 
in the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrounds. 

The Conference, being of opinion that in the interests of the health and physical 
welfare of students in schools and colleges, the school working hours were’most 
unsatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should be adopted, requested the Exe 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association to study 
tuis question in all its aspects and submit a full report at the next Provincial Phvsf- 
cai Education Conference. 


The President said that lie was fully in accord with the resolutions. It was wise, 
he said, to take up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much. 
He hoped that better and more opportunities and facilities would be given to tlio 
profession to develop and prosper. He hoped that cordial relationship would grow 
between the 8. I. T. C. and the Provincial Physical Education Association sn that 
the educational efforts in the country would hear fruit. 

At the business meeting of the Madias Provincial Physical Education Association 
held ou the 8th. May, the report of the Association was adopted and the following oltKe- 
hearers for the new year were elected ; President, Mr. H. C. Ruck • Viue-Pnisid*nt 
Mr. N. R Krishn .mraa; Secretary, Mr. U. F. Andrews; Assistant Heerctarv, Mt' 
(J. Satyanathan; aud Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Abraham, 
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The Indian Science Congress 


24th. Session—Hyderabad—2nd. to 7th. January 1937 


tSm Akbar Hydari’s Address 


The Town Hall was packed to the full with officials and non-officials, members 
and visitors, when the 24 Session of the Indian Science Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Dn.) on the 2nd. January 1937. 

Sir Akbar Hydari . in opening the Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which the Indian Science Congress was meeting in that great historic city. He 
was happy that it coincided with the year, when they were celebrating 25 years of 
H. E. If. the Nizam's reign. He said that for what the State was to-day, Hydera¬ 
bad was indebted to His Highness for the care, devotion and zeal with which he had 
carried out his noble stewardship it State. Ho expressed grateful thanks for his 
mos.sago and tendered sincere congratulations for the Jubilee year, which started 
yesterday and urayed that he might live happily and continue for many years to pre¬ 
side over the destinies of his people. 

Continuing Sir Akbar said that Hyderabad was for long a centre of great culture 
and noble traditions. It had been the task of the Asafiah Dynasty to foster and pro¬ 
mote tho process whereby a synthesis of Dravidian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cul¬ 
tures had been effected 'and its scope enlarged so as to include in it tho best of 
Western and Eastern life, manuers and thought. This spirit was working in every 
sphore of thoir activity, the result being a real contribution to the ideal of a united, 
regenerated India. 

The University, Sir Akbar Hydari continued, which welcomed them bore jtesti¬ 
mony to tho spirit. Scholars there might study and 'acquire fruits of accumulated 
wisdom acd research in East and West in one of their own languages which seived 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of science and philosophy. Tho decisiou 
tu adopt ‘Hindustani as a medium of instruction in tho University was a great step 
forward in national unity and all-India synthesis. “The decision is the cornerstone 
of our educational policy”, he said, “and, fortified by experience, stands more irre¬ 
vocable to-day tban it did any previous time. They set the highest value in the 
University to scientific enquiry. They recognised that no nation or individual could 
afford to ignore tho study of science, and material progress depended in a large 
measure, on the results of scientific inquiry. Although we in India entered tho field 
of modern endeavour after considerable lapse of time, it is satisfactory to note that 
our Universities and research institutions have, despite difficulties, produced a 
standard of excellence and originality, of which we have reason to bo proud, i am 
sure the ever increasing recognition by the average Indian of the value of soietuo 
atmosphere as conducive to creative work in the realm of science has come into 
he tug. While critics of the materialistic conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimis the sum total of their efforts for human happiness, noue 
< ail deny the immense service rendered by science in liberating mankind from the 
trammels of blind superstition ana barren dogma, generating a higher, better and 
more correct sonso of values. 


Su Akbar Hydari continued : “Those in India, who have to deal with the problems 
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*L a L l -Jt n, i s .? ie . D<K \ to-day should wolcomo emiumit scientists of all India on her soil. 
He wished their deliberations all success. 

Welcome Address 

Natoab Mehdi Yar Jang Bahadur , Political Member, in tho course of uis address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to tho growth of soieuce in receut years at leugth 
after which the I resident. Ruo Bahadur Veukataramau delivered hi's illuminating 
address. 


Presidential Address 

iu a ^i a A^ ah xr\\ ir Vcnkatraman, Imperial Sugarcane Export, delivered an'address on 
^he Indian Village—Its Past, Present and Future.” After analysing the condition of 
imliaJ'w V 'aV' 3 ® m 11,0 !i ast at J d tho present, he pointed out that tho duty of 
22 s ( , t0 '“P rov0 the village, tho nucleus of our country life and infect iu 

«ino Q ^« nLl a 1 * I 1 1 ?» °^ 0sen culture of tho virus of modern age through 

education aud industrialisation.” 

rf h D t} 10 ? ours0 his address, Mr. Venkatraraan dealt at length with the position 
1 oin luc ^ n . vl j! age , * Q ^ 10 l ,ast aQl * in the present aud indicated the linos of its 
iHjrelopment in the future. After referring to the Aryan colonisation aud tho types 
of villages prevailing thou, he described the polity of the Iudian village with its 
democratic form of the Government, fcfe then traced the changes brought above 
by the impact with the west and tho present condition of the village as evidenced by 
the condition of agriculture which was the main occupation of the villages. Depen¬ 
dence on the monsoon, absence of touch with world markets, sub-division and frag- 
wf n I a ! 10n of h( j ldl “S s which ruled out large scale operations by modern methods 
were some of the factors which stood iu tho way of agrioulturareffieiency. 

^he speaker then went on to discuss the present condition of tho villager. 
1 nough till recently but little affected by the changes around him, on account of 

his isolation, both mental and physical, lie was being mado increasingly aware of 
the changes around by the extension into tho village of such symbols‘of modern 

fire as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bus. Economically he found 

himself in a very disadvantageous position owing to his steadily diminishing 

agricultural income in contrast with increasing expenditure due to changes iu 
living even in his own household. Innovations in dress and habits and new wants 
like tea and coffee were stoadily forcing up family expenses. Dupendont as he 

was solely on agriculture, the need for money always existed. This was true of 

the agriculturist all . the world over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agricultural income came in only at particular times like harvest hi? expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily nature. Extra profits from an exceptionally good 

year were more often wasted in urbanising his surroundings than being put bv as 

a reserve against lean years. The heavy indebtedness # ‘ ? . 

well known and had attracted the attention of all 
village. 

The speaker then referred to the agricultural wasto resulting from tho 

uneconomic sub-division and fragmentation of land which precluded its cultivation 
to maximum benefit. There was then the waste of cattle and human labour the 
drain of village money by way of interest on loaus raised by the villagers and 
loss of valuable mauure* lko human and cattle voids Another important wasto 
which had far-reaching results was that caused through forced idleness. Tho most 
serious of the unfavourable ohauges coming over the villa ,;ob was the steadily 
increasing exodus of people from the village to the town. Apart from the numbei, 
the quality of human material ooutained in the exodus constituted a soiious drain. 

Disoussing the future of the Indian village, the speaker observed : in unite 
of its having become tnte tho statement that ours is an agricultural country 
warrants reception on account cu its far-reaching effects on all our activities. Tho 
plough with a pair oi oxen is perhaps the one symbol that would properly 
represent India as a, whole with its different classes aud comm initios. The 
clearly indicated line # ot advance for the future, therefore, lies iu improving rural 
conditions and rendering out villages better and more efficient in the discharge of 
duties set to them by the country as a whole. 

Both town and village are needed for the full and complete development of 
oui country as a whole. Each ins certain specific advantages and inevitable 
defects. The open air exTonslous that have grown round towns iu recent years 
with compound houses and gardens'—indicate the attempt to ruralize the town in 


of the Indian villager'was 
that have cared to studv the 
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the matter of health and surroundings, while tho Post Office, ike rural dispensary, 
the school, and even the bus horning its way through the village are in the nature 

of urbanising tho countryside. . t , , ........ c 

Advance in the direction of the improvement of crop type and distribution of 
its see4-Las been the most suitablo to our present conditions of comparative 
poverty of resources in other directions. For the production of these types, the 
resources in the way of plant material of more than one country nas been ana is 
being systematically ^employed. Combined with substantial lariS protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resuscitated our sugar industry and thus 
saved a drain to the country of 15 crores of rupees per annum on the average. 

As the efficiency of any programme of rural improvement deponds primarily 
on the Chief Agent in it, the Villager, it is important to consider means for 
increasing his efficiency. If we compare the villager with the townsman, one 
point in which the latter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if not 

^Though rue* that the village teacher did exist in tho olden days, regular 
schooling and education were not considered essential. Education given in the 
village chool should obviously possess the rural and agricultural outlook and be 
vitally linked with the everybody of t,ie vil l a 5, e - Nature study lessons fit iu 

well with the agricultural life of the villager. Village vacations should be timed 
to tho conveniences of metropolitan examinations rather than to tne busies 
agricultural seasons in the village when the boys could perhaps help then parents 
in the field and gain first-hand knowledge of subjects taught iu the school-room. 

A second characteristic of the villager as contrasted with the townsman is 
often the slower moving intellect of the former. This is not mentioned here in a 
derogatory spirit ; the difference is due to difference in the environment. Ine 
(vervday struggle with the great foroes of nature develops a deep character in the 
villager, but in intellectual alertness he is often inferior to the townsman. Ine 
linking up of villages with towns and other villages, through better communication 
facilities, for instance, will remedy the situation. . . 

y e t another common defect of the villager is the lack of so-cailed business 
habits and ‘business’ mentality. This, again, is due to his environment and 
tradition. Natn e’s processes with which the village agriculturist is primarily 
concerned do not generally need the punctuality of the man of business or 
(ornmer«’e. The absence or insurance measures in our villages against crop 
failures and cattle epidemics, which are by no means uncommon, is largely 
“ 'Wailo to the absence of education and business outlook. 


The villager’s outlook on the world is often narrow because of the isolation and 
the absenco of literaoy. Whether he likes it cr not, the villager is being dragged 
into the world currents of commerce and industry and his horizon needs to be 
broadened by education. His oonstant fight with forces of Nature over which he 
ha« litde utttd, tinges bis ideas wtth almost fatalism. A bad season too often dis¬ 
proves to nim the truth in the saying “As you sow so you reap. 1 Industrial activi¬ 
ties. on the other hand, are associated with processes which demonstrate the control 
of natural Frees by man and this has a tendency to develop in him certain amount 
of sn'f-confidence, if not of human pride. 

Tho closer cottage industries are Jinked up with agriculture and agricultural 
products the bettor thfiy would fit in.with village economics. Cattle being an import¬ 
ant adjunct of agriculture, industries like cattle breeding and production of milk and 
milk products at once suggest themselves. Bee-keeping, the poultry industry, fruit 
growing and canning and preparation of tinned and in fact foods fOJ the benefit of 
i|w townsman would fit in well into the village. 

Other Rultable industries would be the (Urlial preparation of manufactured products 
in the village itself as a ror*i industry. Cotton ginneries, seed deoorfcivatofB and oil 
presses belong to thi& group. Minor industries connected with products 01 articles 
available in the village of vicinity, such as oocoanut industry in tne West Coast and 
fi* h curing in seashore villages, help to keep the villages prosperous. 

Oilier handicrafts and domestic industries, where the needed matoria! is imported 
from outside and worked in the village during the off-seasons, in dude weaving, dying 
and tho man ui actor? of toys and trinkets. 

Most viibge activities, on the other hand have by their very nature to on 
; he small stale and their Fmip grouped tog other through co-operatiVe organisation is 
the only ra&ieoy. -through tut-m .wen tho small farmer and producer is enabled it 
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command facilities and advantages generally available only to large-scale units. There 
was apparently a great deal of the 'mutual help’ and co-operative spirit in the villages 
of old. The spirit needs to be revived and placed on new lines consonant with the 
modern age. 

As a class, our villages lack the conveniences and amenities of urban life. Con¬ 
veniences like means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper an I 
the ever-increasing improvements associated with the development of electricity are 
major blessings which it is desirable should be exteuded to the villages as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The general tendency for retired Government officials 
not to return to the village but settle in a nearby town is unfortunate and is indi¬ 
cative of the genera! trend. 

While in certain cases perhaps the decision might be due to urban educational 
facilities, there is little doubt that the general unattractiveness of village life also 
enters into the decision. For permanent results the urge for rural improvement 
should be implanted in the village itself. This could by achieved only by improving 
the chief natural agent in such work—viz., the villager—and making it attractive for 
him to live and have his being in the village itself. Endeavours that are town- 
centred and taken to the village for temporary periods, for lectures, demonstrations 
or shows—however honest or energetic—have an outside flavour to the villager and 
do not, therefore, get permanently assimilated into village life. 

To sum up, there is little doubt that Ihe villages of old were more populated than 
they are to-day largely because of conditions prevalent at the time. Theso condi¬ 
tions will return however much or sincerely wo may hanker after them. The town 
and the characteristics associated with urban life are definite products in the march 
of events and need to be accepted as such. Though there are draw hacks associated 
with urban life the town has its own good points which need extension into tin 
village to deep rural life in tune with the changes around us. At the same time, 
the countryside has advantages like open spaoos and absence of congestion which 
can never be reproduced in the town. .... 

The town should extend to the village its greater knowledge, quicker living and 
the manifold amenities of the modern age. Contributions from the countryside are 
of equal importance. It alone can produce the raw materials of commerce and in¬ 
dustry and thus help in the growth of town and cities. It alone can supply ade¬ 
quate and wholesome food to the millions of our land whether residont in the vil¬ 
lage or town. Lastly, the countrysivo alone can imbue the urban business civilisa¬ 
tion with the deeper character and larger humanities which are nurtured in tlic 
villager through his more direct and constant contact with the g r reat foices ot 
Nature and of life. Our duty then is clear, viz., to improve the village, Ihe nuclei® 
of our country life, and infect its chief agent, the villager, with a cliOb *n culture ot 
the visions of modern age through education and industrialisation. 


2nd. Day—Hyderabad—3rd January 1937 

Medical & Veterinary Research Section 

Mp- dings of sections relating to Agriculture, Geology and Geography and Medical 
end Veterinary Research were held to-day. 

Col. Olvcr presided over the Medical and Veterinary Research Section In his 
address, he dealt with the relation of animal nutrition to public health in, India, fn 
the course of his address, he said : 

Probably the greatest and most difficult of all the problems whi» h Governments 
have to face in ludia to-day is the problem of providing, at cost within the reaoh of the 
masses, an adequate and satisfactory supply of the protective foods of animal origin, 
especially milk. In spite of every effort to find effective vegetable substitutes these 
foods have, in recent years, been shown to be irreplaoablo in human die- aud owing to 
the rapid increase in population which is taking place, this problem h becoming daily 
moredifficult. It is clear in fact, that the best possible «SC wilt h* « to be made 
of all the food resources which are or could economically 1 “ produced Hum lhe 
available land and it is here that Animal Nutrition has a great role to play m the 
maintenance of public health. Only by systematic aud pioherly controlled investigation 
of the feeding values of locally grown foodstuffs in relation to the requirements of 
the lives-stock of the oountry, it is "possible to make tfaer best use of tho great 
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vari 0 ty oi cattle foods which can satisfactorily be grown un ler the varying conditions 
of soil ana climate which exist in this siib-eoatiaent. Researches seem to indicate 
qm'e clearly that the milk from cows fed almost exclusively on the dry foo l 
materials on which cows aro usually fed in city dairies in India aud during 
the the dry season in many parts of India is very lacking in vitamin A. ft 
is rational therefore to assume that the milk of cows maintained in city 
dairies where adequate supplies of green fooder are costly and difficult to obtain 
cannot usually be considered a satisfactory food, particularly for oliildreu. This is a 
point which I am sure deserves much greater atteution than it has hitherto received 
from the general public. 

f >r - Aykroyd and others have on the other hand recently demonstrated that 
striking improvement in the health and development of school childreu in India 
can rapidly be effected by the addition of small quantities of cows’ milk to their 
diet and it is a matter of very considerable importance to human dieteticians in 
India that in the course of these observations it has been shown that skimmed or 
separated milk—or reconstituted milk made with skimmed milk-powder—are very 
valuable foods when taken along with adequate amounts of great leaf vegetables 
or fruit and adequate exposure to sunlight. Groat improvement in health and 
physique^ooull therefore, be otfoctod at comparatively small cost, if the oousump- 

, u0ll ‘^ be of skimmed or separated milk or of milk-powder—iu 

whi' h all the proteins and mineral salt of whole milk are preserved, almost intact. 

Rut though it is a truism that well-fed meat aud milk of good quality are of 
Jnglior biological value than similar material of lower quality it seems to mo littlo 
understood in India that an adequate supply of such high quality food can only bo 
produced by tho provision of a better supply of nutritous and easily digestible 
foodstuffs. I odder crops of good quality can in fact only bo grown under a 
system of cultivation or management of grass-land which is calculated to furnish 
an ample supply of plant food. A system of mixed farming combined with proper 
management of grasslands and suitable conservation of cattle foods of good quality 
is thus a matter of great importance to humau dieteticians as well as to the 
arming community. For the coarse rank grass which is grown in tho wetter 
pans of India is so deficient in nutritive value and becomes so indigestible that 
i* is not possible to produce high grade stock or animal products of good quality 
without making piovision for supplementing this diet by an adequate supply of 
specially grown fodder crops or concentrates. 

H.av to make the production of suitable fodder crops economically possible in a 
system of agriculturo which must perforce be governed largely by the very limited 
capital resources of the Indian cultivators, is however, one of tho most difficult 
of^the problems with which the better nourishment of the people of India is 
unfortunately beset. In existing circumstances it is obviously uifBoult for poor 
cultivators to modify the present unsound system of agriculture, in which attention 
is so often almost exclusively paid to the production of cereal grains or other 
(Hbli crops, but it seems clear that any improvement in the feeding of the people 
must depend very largely on the success which is achieved in modifying this 


system, 


!l C i °f Al India could turn their attention to no greater or more 
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Agriculture in India 

Rao Bahadur B Visivanath , Imperial Agricultural Chemist and officiating Director, 
Imperial agricultural Eosearch Institute. New Delhi, presided over the Agricultural 
section. In Ins address he dealt with “Scieuee and Practice of Agriculture in India” 
Ho reviewed the progress of research in India with reference to agricultural prac¬ 
tices m the country, and directed attontion to some important problems. Indian 
sous and agricultural practices he said, were several centuries old and research should 
and was concerning itself more with the details of existing practices than with the 
evolution of wholly new methods, whose success was to build up on the existin'* 
system a state of agricultural practices suited to the resources of the cultivator, who 
waa always ready to take up any improvement suited to the conditions with which 
ho was faced. 

Speaking of the work on soils, Mr. Viswanath said that the aim was to maintain 
me high productivity of the soils that wore already rich, to restore to norma!, those 
soils whose productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of soils 
whicn were originally poor. Ho referred to the scientific studies directed to tho 
attainment of these objects, discussed the important differences between Indian and 
buropoan soils, explained the lack of success, in India, in the application of many ot 
the results and practices found suitable in those countries and stressed the necessity 
for a different outlook on tho applied aspects of soil science particularly with refer¬ 
ence to arid and semi-arid soils of the country. 

Mr. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers during the 
pa-.t quarter of a century and said that tho evidence clearly established the import* 
ance and suitability of organic manures to Indian soils. The tkoor&tical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless but their achievement on Indian soils 
was liraitod by the organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity for husbanding our resources of organic manures and for utilising them 
to the fullest extent possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil consequence* of 
intensive cultivation aud the intensive use of fertilisers without tho ueeessarv 
a-; ompaniment—namely, organic matter and orgauic manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil and if orgauic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things. Firstly, the fertility of the soil would not be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertilisers would not be used to the fullest advantage, thirdly, the cropping power of 
the improved seed would be reduced and fourthly, the nutritive valuo of food crops 
would be low. 

Mr. \ iswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition ai_d discussed 
tho problem both from the poiut of view of quality aud quantity and said that in 
both these directions soil conditions played a prominent part, ne referred to his 
own work and that of MeCarrison on the subjoct and said that manuring contributed 
to the nutritive valuo of the crop and in this respect organic manures were the best 
ia eudosving a crop with a high nutritive value. In regard to quantity, the Kao 
Bahadur snowed by calculations that our present production ot food crops was 
enough for the proper feeding of only two-thirds of the population and that there 
were considerable scope and possibilities for increasing production. This he mid 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out in the address 
the ways and means of doing it. 


Earthquakes in India 

Presiding ovei the Section of Geology and Geography, Mr. IV. D . HVsh 
of the Oeological Survey of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India and 
outlined the means that should be adopted to fore-stall or ameliorate their wore! 
effects. 

The occurrence of earthquakes in India, said Mr. West, was a legacy of the grear 
earth movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
yuurternary times, when a holt of mountains, including the Alps and the Himalayas 
was thrown up on the site of what had previously been un extensive noa. It is sig¬ 
nificant that earthquakes are mainly confined to areas of recent or preoent-day moun¬ 
tain formation, and there is no doubt that they originate when the rooks of the emsi 
fracture as they are compressed to lorm the "mountains. 

In Peninsular India mountain formation lias long since ceased, an I the Aravalli, 
Viudhya and Satpura mountains arc in the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. But the Himalayas and the mountains of Baluchistan and Burma are ut 
lucent formation, and still throbbing in the later stages of their growth. Consequent!-* 
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Absorption of Light by Atom* 
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w. ~ r ~ - -,. r \ rales for mteroroirai transitions and tlie Boltzmann 

with the modified eo . Ll ^ n bastion of what happens to the radiation when 
distribution Ho newt dwelt on q which the experimental facts show 

it is also.ted and indicated tewiw W ;“ er S The intensity and the width of 
the processes of dissipation 0 } , g f modern theories and attention 

absorption Unea were ^^^“i^rption by atoms which still await 

w “ “? ' *r relating to the divisibility of the photon energy according to 
solution ‘ti“ij'UU.ies reia k indivisibility in accordance with the phenomenon of 

Storption were next discussed'and a mechanism by which Compton effect 
m l. xaviilflliiad without dividing the quant was suggested, . - 

c0l ^l ' tfnn(ra i Facts and explanations relating to absorption by various type* of 
lInn!p/-atomi<: tunic and polarisation molecules—were next discussed, as also 
J 3 ?^ mft ; u criterion and the question of determination of heat of dissociation from 
uh«nrDtion data. The possibility of determining the fundamental vibration frequen* 
aisor^u^ con tinuous absorption experiments was next stressed upon. Iheu ne 
vufT,rrnd to the phenomenon of predissociation and to colours of inorganic salts ani 
, ‘included hia survey by indicating some of the important contributions acme veil 
through absorption experiments uot oaly in pure physics but also in industrial an 
modi cal researches. 

Helm nthologicti R«*earch 

q % $ Thapar. Presideni. of the Zoology section, in his presidential addrensed on 
^\tu K nud opportunities of Helminthological Research iu India” emphasized the 
•? l-. 1 -tauVn.i of ti dminthology in medicine, public health, veterinary science aad 
5 *V‘ jitui© He plSuf \ to toe indifference with which this science was stud el in 
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India, but in recent years there seemed to be a gro King appreciation, both by the 
Government and the Universities, of its importance. The recognition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India iu this connection seemed to bo a healthy sigu 
as tho past records in other countries revealed that the solution of many fundamental 
problems of helminthology lay in the hands of tho zoologists. There were, he said, 
great many difficulties in the*control of helminths of domesticated animals. Limited 
sanitation, over-popuiation of farm animals, due to greater ^ utilisation of land tor 
agriculture and human habitation, varied means of transportation and climatic factors 
—all helped to increase helminthic infection of the domestic animals.. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary that investigations should bo undertaken on an extensive scale of such 
problems in an agricultural country like India. 

Dr. Tkaper drew attention to reference found in Susruta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidhana and from these he identified such worms as Dvimiikhci and Fartsarpa n* 
Entcrobious vcnnicularis and Microfilaria respectively under the modern scheme of 
nomenclature. But very little progress seemed to have been made on the subject 
in ancient India and the doctrine of Ahimsa seemed to have played its part in this 
direction. Unfortunately, there were great difficulties in providing adequate kumv- 
lodge of helminthology to students in India, as though the text-books of Zoology 
claimed to have been revised 'and brought up-to-date, they still contained old and 
antiquated nomenclature and classification. Further, it was desirable to avoid im¬ 
parting an anthropomorphic outlook of Helminthology to the studeuts of Zoology, as, 
in this, the students generally lost all interest in the subject for the rest of theii 
career. A student should study tho subject to qxplain the phenomenon of parasitism 
and for this he should collect helminths from his own dissection animals. 


Dr. Thapar said that there was considerable field for investigation in the morpho¬ 
logy of the worms, as helminth fauua of Iudia still remained unexplored. Even the 
re-investigation of the described forms seemed to offer ample scope for work, as 
errors in diagnosis were perpetuated in the recent literature ou the sub¬ 
jects. 

Considering the pathogenic effects of helminths, Dr. Thapar made referonco to 
the recent demonstrations of Enterobius vermicularis , as a cause of appendi¬ 
citis in man aud this had awakened interest for the study of the diseased condition 
more particularly in animals. The discovery of Schistosoma spindalis as a cause of 
“Nasal granuloma” of cattle, commonly known as snoring disease in Iudia and the 
rocent investigations on the etiology of “Barsati” of equinos, showing llabroncma 
larvae in the affected parts of the animal’s body, were illustrations to indicate worms 
ns cause of disease in animals, Botli theso animal diseases were believed to ho of 
mycotic origin and theso discoveries marked a new era in the disease investigation of 
animals in India. 

There wore, he continued, a large number of anthelmintics used for tho removal of 
worms but a considerably large number prescribed by Hakims aud Vaids claimed 
specificity lor particular kinds of worms. Chopra had investigated many of these 
indigenous drugs for their action but a majority of them stilt needed verification, 
Tiie D crude method of administration of certain plant products, like juices of Hlumca 
lacera ( kukronda ), as local application and other-wise against the common pinworm 
of man by laymen offered fresh field in the study of drug administration iu Hie 
natural condition, particularly for the domestic animals. Tho effect of yeast and 
vitamins on the immunity problems formed a necessary adjunct to such mvosti :a- 
tious as it would be desirable to obtain parasite resisting*strains of animal population 
that would be better fitted in tho struggle for existence. 


The production of pearls in the molluscan shells, he pointed out, was said to tie 
due to tne presence of helminth larvae and for this, growth of such larvae may bo 
encouraged. This was an aspect of helminthology that demonstrates its utility lo 

man. 

In view of such opportunities of varied nature offered by tho study of ITolmin- 
tkoloev ia India, and its growing significance in different spheres, , crap *ste must Ik-. 
laid on the necessity of co-operation araougst workers in different - fids medical 
veterinary publio health and agriculture—so that they might he better nine to com¬ 
bat the problems and obtain most satisfactory results. Tho experience of such work 
in other countries amply justified such a line of action in India. “Let us, therefore, 
stimulate interest in the study of Helminthology so that by patient mtoro./ and 
diligent appficaticm we may help ia the solution of the various problems e mn vted 
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and thus establish an active school of helminthology 


(§T 


Social Mind of the Individual 

Mr. K C. Mukherjee presided over the meeting of the Psychology Section to¬ 
day. The subject of his address was “The social mind of the individual.” The 
following is a summary of his address 

Social relations are essentially mental. In the individual’s mental life someone 
else is invariably involved. There are not at lirst individuals and then a social 
unity, and there might be bricks and then a pile of them. 

Some believe that collective consciousness is the highest form of psychic life, and 
society is the real god. Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly as a rule 
be maintained. If a wave of emotional agitation sweeps through the gioup each 
may becomo less than himself, less critical and more suggestible. I here is a consi¬ 
derable tendoncy to change one’s opinion as a result of discussion, nt it is ®*P°r * 
mentally observed that the females profit more by this # discussion than the 
males ’ We observe practically that the number of jurors is increased to decide 
case?of murder while P to keep the lock-out for the safety of the ship oolj dm mao, 
and not ten, is employed. The weight of responsibility is divided among the mem 
hers of the group and weakened in proportion for each man But for t ns diminutloQ 
of this sense of responsibility man can hardly condemn another to death. The group 
or committed decision is sometimes altogether irresponsible and may only bo an 
intellectual necessity to avoid the crushing weight o-f high individual responsibility. 

Social consciousness follows almost a cyclic order of development. !The individual 
is more a social outcome than the social unit. The child is not an individual when 
he outers into the society but he grows into an individual by social 
outlino of the individual gradually appears, and at every stage it aho»« tl ■ p«ttein 
of the social culture of which he becomes a specification. The social culture in the 
last analv sis comes from the individuals themselves. So individuals should be uot 
merely static conformists to, but creative artists of culture. A non-cieative P e >* 0 “ 1 *' 
I'itvor a culturally passive mass is a failure, educational as well as social. So he 
political or legal orgauisatiou should, have only secondary value as existing for tl.o 
sake of cultural institution and activity. 

The consciousness of the family group prepares the child’s i mind l for•audl *ow>- 
tnat^s the development of wider group sentiment. The family sentiment and national 
an nually strong in Scotchman especially the Highlanders. The famflv 
se*iimwit is very keen among the Japanese who are also noted for their high ° at 
spirit. This is also true of Germany and Italy. The people of East 
r . their national outbursts, hut their sentiment for joint family system is a so highly 
i“inuikable. Any vital connection can hardly be established in view of the low sense 
f ,f nttioualitv possessed by primitive people in spite of intense family sentiment, bid 
. il the impoi nnco of the m ntai effects of the family life in relation to the founda¬ 
tion of nati.mai sentiment should be no less insisted on than the importance of the 
or-'vocation of the family life tor the material welfare of the State, and it is piobably 
tarn that any barrack system of rearing up State.children, if introduced would bo 
disastrous to tlie growth of national • fo. lliore is no reasou to find iu the family a 
inimal menace to the development of wider social feeling. Unless nareissisJi-afly 
fixated and coir: cut rated, the family sentiments aid rather than impede the develop¬ 
ment of higher social sentiment. 

There is some evidence that the crossing of closely allied stocks does conduce to 
ircjviwe <)T vigour and energy of mind and body and also to the variability of the 
sioek for tho production of persons of exceptional gifts. The Chinese have a high 
r.Mnigo ability and arc a relatively pure race but their culture has stagnated for 
want of men of exceptional capacity. So the vigour of tho exclusive caste system 
of die purity oi blood is not biologically sound. But the crossing 

" * race. So the Eu- 

-- n _-poor race. But any univer.std 

JuirA’ ^uisation of the Eurasians is risky when the unit qualities of th_ r .- 

are not blended anu die individual of a blooded stock ir. a mosaic of such unit 


iV-r fcho maintmiiui - - - r w --- . JWL 

r,i tin* widely different stocks is supposed to produce an iuforior 

rusiuns of India an. t taid to be of a comparatively -„ 

when the unit qualities of the parent’; 

_ _ uui uicnuuu txc iuui▼ mu* of a b) ended stock ~ ' 

• diameter, 

veruruor n&ehideB Giai: social or racial 
lilt'v.-’tni-iCv-, but prejudice simply because of 


prejudices is based on r ecognitiou of 
differences does not exist. There is no 
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fooling of hatred butwoon tlio Spaniards and Indians in spite of differences iu colour, 
speech, habits and dresses. The difference is only an oloment in the total situation, 
sometimes it may be the symptom and not tho cause of the disease. The main 
determinant consists in the baulkod impulses of the politically, economically 
aud culturally dominated group. Differences aro emphasised because they offer tho 
readiest rationalisation for defence against real or fancied dangers. It' is for the 
aocentuatiou of tho dynamic relation that the Hindu-Muslim tension exists, Tin* 
policy to multiply such relations of a group with differcnt.groups is destructive of 
its vitality. When any tension occurs, the reaction may aim at tho immediate exter¬ 
mination of the threatening forco for the restoration of the inter group equilibrium, 
but history shows that men cannot be made to change their opinion bv direct coer¬ 
cion. This is an instinctivo mode of reaction in which the end is directly aimed at 
and is characteristic of tho lower order of animal behaviour. Reason works through 
stratagem in a round-about way. The strategy that reason is to employ in liquidat¬ 
ing the baulked impulse of social prejudice should bo far remote from the end aud 
will provo efficient in proportion as it operates unoonsoiously of the goal. This very 
remoteness of the measuro of social process is the cause of its great efficiency. 
This is somewhat of tho nature of a weight the power of which, when thrown on 
the longer end of u lover, is multiplied in transmission. Gandhiji’s satyagraha move¬ 
ment to stop the drinking habit of tho masses fails because of its very clear and 
direct attack upon the end. Improvement of conditions, introduction of good music, 
drama, education, etc., would, however, slowly, have produced a more stablo effect. 
So logistation often fails to effect social amelioration. In fhvteniug a warped irou- 
plato strokes aro to be judiciously given outside the warped part otherwise now 
defects be produced. Should wo think that humanity can bo more readily straigh- 
toned then oven an iron plate ? 


3rd. Day—Hyderabad—4th. January 1937 


described tho main racial 
prevailing types, divided 


Racial Types in India 

Prof. fi. S. Qubit delivered a lecture on tho “Racial typos in the population of 
India”. He tiaced the racial types firm pro-historic times and dtfalt at length with 
tho similarities and differences in facial features, growth of hair, colour of skin aud 
other details of the different races in India. 

With tho aid of magic lantern Prof. Guha vividly 
strain in the population of India and in tho light xff tho 
India into several district zones. . T i , 

Prof. Guha said : “Outside a few isolated tracts like the Andaman Islands or tho 
interior* of New Guinea, there are few places at tho present time which present a 
homogeneous population. India is not an cxoeptiqn. I'ho ethnic composition of the 
Indian peopio consists as elsewhere of several strains which came at various periods 
with indeponent racial invasions—from tho pleistocene to tho recent historical times. 
Of the movements of tho Early Man, we have no direct kuowledgo as to where they 
originated ; but in tho control exercised by Indians topographical conditions, we have 
unmistakable pointers showing tho probable directions, from where these drifts came. 
Very few aitiftiets as evidence of early Man's handiwork have been so far recordod 
from the eastern parts ! but in tho heart of the country itsoh, specially in Central 
and Southern India, along river beds and hill terrc.es, crude and polished stone im¬ 
plements in great abundance have been discovered. But. until recently wo had no 
stratigraphic evidence of the ago and culture sequences of tho Rone Ago Man in 

“Compared to Europe, however, tho discoveries in India lack in one important 
les.Kot. In the former along with tho tools used, skeletal remains of tho Early Man 
have boon found in various places enabling us to judge not only tho nature of his 
life but also of the physical typo to which ho belonged. In fni t these skeletal 
linds have shovui that there were not one but several puh-specU 1 * or races associated 
with different cultures in different periods during the Rono Ago. in this country 
so lar not a single skeleton has been found which can ho assigned m these early 
times thus leaving us in complete iguoranoo as to the character of lus physical tyno, 
of his affinities with the Stono Age men of Asia Miuor and Riuopo with which h»B 
culture closely allied. Indeed, with the exception of tho fossil shall found at. Bay arm 
which is of uncertain antiquity the skeleton remains whiih may doftukoly bo con- 
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sidercd as providing landmarks in tho racial history of India are those belonging to 
the Indus Civilisation between the third and the second millennium B. C., and tho 
remains of Monks in the Dharmarajika Monastery at Taxilla which ^ as 
the White Huns in the third century B. C,, the innumerable ruins of 
character which are strewn all over the Central and bo u thorn India of which in the 
State of Hyderabad alone thero are over a million, undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 

skeletal maferials which when discovered, would throw !l |^ rJfnthat 

toric man in tlnVcountry : but it is a standing shamo to Indian scholarship that 
vorv few* of these sites 1 have been explored, and the few that have been opened 
were mainly by European excavators like Meadows Taylor, Bieeks, Rea, Hunt, Muuj 
and Numa Laffite, , A1 . ,, 

“Hie pre-historic sites so far excavated in Central ^d bouthem lndm aro a.. 

ms!## 

de red of sufficient value to prwerw I ( 8*d comfflo ptary ^ ma j 0 r;ty 

fids country which allowed such mvala»b!o documents to u p • J . ^ (jiirns 

Vulto from Aditanallur as wall U the on« foond bj W* » «• 

of Jowurgi were definitely of. the Australoid type, but, m one skull -.; : 
since unfortunately damaged in transit, the late Prof, Elliot ® n jj un t there 

characteristic:,. In the skull from the Ra.g.r Cairns mentioned by Dr Hunt tnere 
is one of a decidedly brachycephalic character, These are about all the cV 
denco we have on the racial types of Mao ^Xp P Tnd tmlv ^ith a 

India. They are unquestionably very meagre and defective, acd deal oid 

small section of India’s racial history. Of the rest of the •« ^ naMOam^n 
know nothing either as to the time of then advents oi the p * ,, , enable us 
ethnic affinities. However, such as the materials are. they nevertke e_ tA 


the main 


[3D as me maiuuais cuo tucy —- — 
strains in the Indian population of the present to 

in the Titinevolly dlitriot la pW-Mstodtf 
the aboriginal population of this country. 


to trace four of 
pre-historic times. 

“The Australoid type so conspicuous 
times is one of the major elements in me aoongmm 
One thing that has emerged most prominently as a f S havf Ulled’ U A*‘ 
the metric data taken by me, is the predominance of Lnlboriiinal India l 

typo forming in a truer sense the substratum of the non-a g .. 

population this type can be described as of medium stature, longheaded wit i kb, 1 
iramal vault but with faintly marked supra-orbital regions andla broad sho 

orthognathous faoo. The nose is prominent and long but tlie nostrils modoro e v 

spread out giving alow Mesorrhino index. The skini colourr vanes a V? 1 ? ht 

a dark tawnv brown and the eye colour is invariably black. The hair is stiaignc 
with a teudency to curl and is moderately present on the face ^ » 

is the dominant element, in Southern and the lower stratum « ^ P P nr p S pnce 
Upper Tudia with the exception of the Panjab and N. W. India where its presence 

i* go marked. 

“Of the non-Mongoloid brachycephalic race, the earliest evidence ocours in 
Muhcmjo-daro daring the Indus Period. In Harappa it Occurs in much £ rea ™ 
niimbHrB, specially in a somewhat later period, and it is here for the lust ume 
fir wfi find the iM'OHtfnoo of a definitely Armenoid race. Elliot Smith reported the 
occurrence of a similar type of flkufla at Aditanallur, and in some of the crania 
excavated by Huut from the cairns in Hyderabad, itH presence may also oe 
HSMiffietl At the present moment the brachycephalic non-Mongoloid 1‘aCdi BIO 
predominant in Guzrat, Kannada and are also the major typos in the Upper Section 
of the population of Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. It is characterised by 
hroad high head with the back parts flattened and inclined almost vertically, and 
not iufrequently with receding forehead. The face is round and broad and the 
nosy narrow and prominent and often arched and convex. The skin colour varies 
from a pale white among the Nagar Brahmins to light brown and brown among 
the Bengali Kayastiias and Kanoadas. The hair is generally straight and very 
profuse on the face and body. 

“Of the other long headed race we have no skeletal evidence beyond the skulls 
recently found in Taxilla dating Mr to the 3rd century B. C., but it is probable 
that tho large brained people of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with enormous post- 
auricular development and powerful body has entered into it. At the present 
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S e it is found in tlie Punjab' and North Western India mixed largely with a 
nette type whom Eugen Fischer has called “Oriental.” In Rajputana and U. P. 
among the upper classes it is undoubtedly the prevailing type but elsewhere it is 
largely mixed with the older Cromagnon race. In its purest form however it is 
found" only amoDg the Indo-aryan speaking peoples living in the valleys oi tne 
Ilindukush mountains suoh as thoPathans, Kaffirs and the Khos of ChitraL 

“Apart from these races, we have all along the Himalayan foothills and the 
greater part of Assam and Burma the presence of a larger number of Mangoiom 
races. The true Mongol is seen among the ‘Uzbegs’ and Tadjiks both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within the frontiers of India, the Mongo lorn 
races are sub-diviJed into two types, one of medium stature but long headed ana 
exhibiting mongoloid characteristics of the face and nose and the other as seen 
among the Lepchas and Burmese, is broad-headed with flat mo.igoloiu raco anci 
nose. No clear evidence of any of these two races has so far been found m any 
prehistoric burials but that they have been leaving for a long time in these regions 
may bo well imagined. , , , . n „ 

In conclusion, the lecturer said T have so far described and attempted to tiace 
the main racial strains seen in the population of India, and in the light of the pre¬ 
vailing tvpes we may broadly-divide India into several distinct ethnic zones 
consisting of N. W. India, Punjab, the upper part of Rajputana and \\ estorn U. r.; 
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Southern Orissa. The tribal groups, botli Australoid and Mongoloid remain distinct 
and form separate zones of their own. Such classification will no doubt limuna o 
linguistic groupings, which seem still the fashion in this country, and hetore we 
finished with an 'Aryan raco’, we got a Dravidian, and before tho I)ravidian _ ' 

got'em we are hearing of au Anstric of mon-khmer raco. But as I havo niaicatea 
just like tho Aryan speaking groups, the Dravulian equally is not a homogeneous 
racial type, but composod of several distinct strains which soparato the Malayan imm 
the Ka?Wese and the Tamil from the Telugu in the same mauncr as the t> u zfuii u 
separated from the Punjabi and the Bengali is distinct from the Bohan. 1 Inis divi¬ 
sions must, however, bo taken only in a general sense, for tho different types in a 
large measure overlap, and it will not be impossible to find a Punjabi w no - 
not bo distinguished from a Malayli, a Bengali from a Rajput or a Mahan 
an Assameso and vice versa. The genesis which control our hereditary mei a **» 
in mixed ethnic groups as ours, are capable of a large number of leccmMtm . 
giving rise to a variety of tpye, and it is difficult to draw a clear ^ut dem^catimi 
rvery where, and it is onlv in a broad sense and not m any static, n r ,ia ro 
must this separation into distinct racial zones in India ho understood 

In tho Geology section a symposium oil Tho age of tho DtCuan liai va 
■heltl. Mr. W. D. Went of tlio Oeological Survey of India presided. 

In opening the proceedings, the President observed that this problem or in‘‘ A<,e 
nf the Deccan Trap formation was engaging the attention of several geologists m 
India and discoveries liad been made which throw important lie.ht on tins 

question. Lie was glad to find that several of thoso workers wore present to 
phi ticioato in the sv mposium. 

Mr. Crooicshank (0* S. I., Calcutta) who opened tho discussion, said tho Decyan 
Traps woro concluded to be of Eocene age, both on field and pxila'. oniologiral 
‘videuottS, but later on, tho structural relationships between tho traps and imd*;»- 
Ivinir 11 and Lameta beds in the Ooatral Provinces as also the univu l o mity 
bp tween the trap and tlie overlying Nummulitic Limestone at Surat woro 
emphasised and this led to tho Deccan trap being considered upper creu. oour. 
j| n then referred to the recent palaeoutologieal discoveries of Dr. D •” 1 ’ 

' il ! ill tjpv:e indicated a Tertiary ago. The speaker analysed tun geelogu,a 
r^kleuco* and showed !u>W on certain interpretation they could in made to suppjr 
a Tertiary rather than a cretaceous age for the in nap 

h concluding tho proceedings the President said that I hoy M * ™ * J* 1 " 

discussion on m important subject aud thanked tho several speakus toi Mnn 

i outributions. 





The Convocation Addresses 


The Delhi University Convocation. 

Fifteenth Session—Delhi—16th April 1937 


The Pro-Chanceller’s Address 


'ihc fifteenth convocation of the University of Delhi was hold at Delhi on the 
10th April 1937. The following is tho text of the address delivered by the Pro- 
Chancellor, the tloribU Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 

Mb Vich-Chancellor, Members of tiie Court, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a privilege and an honour to be present at this, tho 15th Convocation of 
Delhi University. 1 must thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for your kindly welcome 
to me and I can assure you of my great interest in all that concern this University. 

I must also congratulate you on your address in which you have so lucidly and 
with such evident sincerity described the work and activity of the University during 
tho past year. You havo pointed out with courage and conviction the various pro¬ 
blems which arc still to be solved, boforo the ideal of a Federal University—an ideal 
whifih has been enunciated in the addresses of several of your predecessors—become 
a reality. 

You have pointed out the question of finance is ever before yonr constituent 
colleges and uutil the spectre of financial embarrassments disappears, tho removal of 
Ii colleges to the new delightful site is likely to be delayed. I can assure you 
llie Government will examine with great care the report of the financial implication 
consequent on the removal to the new site. More than this, alas, I cannot say, for 
Government to-dav has its embarassmonts. At time such as this one longs for an 
Indian Lord Nuffield, whose recent benefaction of £1,500,000 or over twn croros of 
rupees to Oxford University has enabled that University to endow and develop one 
of ii activities. The Great English Universities were founded, not by grants of pub¬ 
lic money, not even, except to a limited extent, by kings and queens from thoir 
private purses, but mainly by the liberality of individuals. We Indians are cortainly 
no less rhaiitahlc aud no less patriotic, i do not sec why what has boeu done in 
tho past and still continues to be done by private persons in England should not 
havo its counterpart in India. 

Tho year lias beeu one not of rapid advance and development, but rather of deli- 
h»ratiun and cmisiHi i ation. A great experiment is in progress—the creation of an 
institution which will bo unique in India—a Fedora! University. Its creation is no 
simple matter, fur innumerable difficulties and problems arise, tho solution of which 
u\nkeH others equally clamant. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that progress 
is slow. Even the mere passage of time brings with it new ideas and a changed philo¬ 
sophy of education which may lead to striking changes in school or university 
organisation. Education can not bo static. It must reflect the changing ideas of society 
and adjust itself to the material, cultural and snirituai environment in which 
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standard of attainment which it is entitled to demand as a requisite for higher 
study. 

I noto with satisfaction, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that in other directions consider¬ 
able progress towards tho attainment of the ideal of a Federal University has been 
effected. Sir Abdur Rahman, whoso recent elevation to the Bench of the M;.'r..v 
High Court has caused great satisfaction to his numerous friends, in his Convocation 
Address of 1934 drew attention to the need for the euactraeut of fodoral laws em¬ 
bodying the relations of the colleges to tho university and defining the rights and 
functions of each. Two Statutes of a comprehensive character have been formula¬ 
ted and so help to prepare a stroug legal foundation. But, as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more than the enactment of laws is still necessary before the con¬ 
version of Delhi University into a Federal University is assured. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, siueo wo last met in Convocation, we have lost one nf out¬ 
most eminent Pro-Chancellors, the late Main Sir Fazal-i-Husain. Indians will ever 
remember with gratitude his signal service to tho cause of education and especially 
to this Univorsity. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I should now like, with your permission, to offer ray con¬ 
gratulations to tho now graduates and with humility to address myself to them tor 
a few moments. For some of you, I trust, there is in store a brilliant career in 
somu sphere of activity which will provide high opportunities of service to those 
Jess fortunate Otue.s may secure a humbler post. But to all of you 1 would saj 
that, no matter what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to tho 
formation of public opinion and to influence the thought aud outlook of those with 
whom you associate. 

1 know that you are filled with a burniug desiro to serve your country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud culture, so that it may again hold its head up amoug 
tho natious of the world. To your patriotism you join tho ardour and onthusiasm 
of youth—you make light of the perils in tho path—for your life so far has been 
spent in the cloistered seclusion of a University and apart from the dread spoctre 
of examinations, you havo been saved the anxieties and perplexities of later lifo. It is 
a moro platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one of 
continuous advance—there havo been many vicissitudes, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict and undeserved suffering. How otton has it not happened that some fa! 
slop, some miscalculation, some misjudgmont of tne trend of evonts havo thrown 
nations back for years and even ceuturies V The goal lias receded when it. swraed 
to be so Dear—the work of years has been shattered in a moment, fcuuh ha> been 
the tragic history of maoy a people. At no time in our recent history hat. tlu.ro 
been greater need than at present for calm and deliberate judgment of alTaiis, no 
time has ardent emotion ant impulsive feeling had greater penis than to-day. 1 do 
not wish to belittlo the value or the dynamic force of enthusiasm, of audacity, of 
the boid pursuit of unselfish ideals. But I do wish from the bottom ol my heart 
that 'you my young countrymen, will in tho difficult times that iio ahead of you. not 
loso sieht of what Is practicable aud of what is attainable at a giron moment aud in 
a ‘riven set of circumstances, however much your imagination may bo fired bv the 
vision of a lofty and distant goal and however impatient you may be to reach it. 
You in your ardour, ma^ perhaps move too fast or too dangerously for those whom 
vou 1 wish to lead. If I utter this word of caution, if l suggest that zeal bo tempor¬ 
al with calculated judgment, it is because I feel that tho need of calm and 
cold reasoning is insistent at the present critical juncture of our history It has 



disdain the calm aod discerning raiad which hesitates to venture forth, 
.11 lice, if sees a reasonable hope of victory. Nor need you iu dealing with great 

public issues' be the prisoner of precise definition and formalism. A too logical 

mind is often a handicap iu the give and take of politics. 

T will not detain you any longer. My best wishes go with you in the tasks tlm! 
await you. To many of us i ' v 'hen nearing the end of the journey, memory brings 
inaiiv minims of wasted opportunities and frustrated hopes. ”hou your tune for 
retrospect comes, may you have no such vain rogrets and may you havo the satis* 

faction of feeling that you always did the right thing at tho right moment. 




EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA t oaiti— 

The Vice-Chancellor’* Address 

The foliowing is the text of the address delivered by /tot Bahadur Ram Kishore, 
the Vice-Chancellor : 

Mr. Pro-Cha.n-celi.or, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gentlmes, 

It is mv first duty and indeed the most pleasantj to extoml to you all a sincoro 
wph-om.T to tirs the most important function of tho University s academic year, and 
.miticula.lv to vou, Sir. who in spite of onerous official duties, and numerous othor 
engagements have found time to grace this occasion with your msp.nng presence. 

It is customary for tho Vico-Chanoullor to review in the Convocation address tho 
wm-l- irnd activities of the University during tho preceding year,. Although we have 
k 7ia“-amo during a considerable part of the year preparing he way to the 
^Hvelooiatat of " l 01 varsity in.. nt » f loral typo, veil little, I am arram, 

• - y ., , ,. ; or J;S n tZ’ !£ S ft 

ki corrrfitwt tho pUna which have been under ooitetdorat, - ''‘e ^ thioo 

A'h?floverniae : 1 . parooee, appnmtoi > 

penTiture a und r t&e r most*economicai me?hod°of^ effMtl^^thejr^transfewlco'ltolltho n^v 

L t( , also to rccommoud the principles which should regulate and control the claims 
, .i, TTn vpr tv and the CoVes to grants for capital expenditure on the new 

.1,™, Zj ‘oiSpStory maintenance- grants to co.er tho to. .1 jCT.tS! 

?1 'T tho I; tto collecting nto- 

,ig-^ i - r «-,h?=s 

inaction of the entire system of **<»**«***« J“‘“ e • , V i “S 3 hlfcdu,Atio.i::.to 
veroOMt of India bar.. therefore, invited two Wrt. . „„ : 

-’£;:k££ t-irsr* 

their labours will bo available, wo hope, in the neai future. .... 

, JSJ: rSS-SS 

this Committee and of tho experts become available the Government of mi a 
it is understood, formulate their own conclusions. 

I„ my Convocation address, last year, I referred ^ tie enactme^ o^a 
body of federal laws regulating and controlling the activities of 1 
relation to ’the University. Two Statutes defining the relations between the Unive 
’t'rd theColleges afd providing among other th ngs for thereggumn ami 
mouer management of the Colleges were passed by the Court of the urn ' y , 
/liHir Inst annual meeting held in April 1936. They have, in due couise, rei j 
fhe Assent of the Governor-General in Council and the University has now on U» 
statute-book » body of fuderul laws which will supply the constitutional '»ud log 
foundation of the scheme. But we are still at the stage of deliberation, andhu 
not been able to achieve any practical result. The essential feature of the «'•!« 
srheme is a largo academic life, made possible by acceptance by the U'onstituo 
Colleges of a common educational ideal and by their co-operation in an onueavo 
io iai?e tho standard of teaching and research and thus to create what may tiU *J 
i,h railed a university atmospbeie. Although steps have already been taicen w 
introduce and encourage the spirit of co-operation among the Colleges partioipa^*- 
in university teaching, yet to make it fully effective, the Colleges should oo 
dose proximity to one another and to the University and not separated, a- 
nt present, by long distances, made still more inconvenient by lack of proper 
|ll>r t facilities. Tho transference of the Colleges to the sites earmarked m»i ue a 
Viic extensive grounds of the Old Viceregal Estate which the Government , 

hare already placed at the disposal of the University ami the Constiwant u ^ 
i \ ns is generally admitted, the condition precedent on which tho 
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—scheme largely depends. We are hoping therefore that it will be possible for the 
Colleges, with the nocossary financial assistance from the Government, to move, 
without further delay, to the uow area which is so admirably suited to the type of 
university contemplated. 

We have not forgotten the invaluable services rendered by my esteemed friend 
Sir George Anderson to the University by defining the lines ou which ifs future 
development, as he conceived it should take place, and later by his ceaseless i*u- 
deavour to make it possible for the University and the Colleges to advance, in spite 
of numerous obstacles, towards the realization of the federal ideal. We* miss him 
here today ; but his good-will and sympathy are still with us and will remain with 
us, I am sure, to help us in carrying out our future plans in formulating which be 
played such an important part. Nor have we forgotteu the labours of my learned 
predecessor, Dr. Sir Abdur Rahman, who lias now been appointed, to our great 
gratification, to be a permanent Judge of the Uigh Court of Judicature at Madras. 
It was in his regime that the question of a federal university was first mooted ami 
it was largely due to his wise counsel and tactful guidance that the University has 
boon able to achieve, iu that direction, the measure of success that stands now to 
its credit. The names of these two worthy men will ever remain associat'd with 
the history of the University whatovor its future may be. 

Turning now to the academic activities of the University and tho Colleges, I 
should mention a few features ef the work done which, though modest, is by no 
means negligible. In tho Faculty of Arts where instruction is imparted chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching staff has been strengthened aud improved 
so that bettor educational facilities may uow be provided. In the Faculty of Scieuee 
where the University itself is responsible for teaching the Laboratories aro now 
adequately equipped and practical work in them has been greatly facilitated by the 
recent installation of a gas plant. Tho staff has been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of an additional teacher in the Department of Chemistry. Iu the Faoultv of 
Law which is, like tho Faculty of Scionce, uuder the direct control of the Univer¬ 
sity efficiency aud tho standard of instruction have been raised by extending tho 
duration of tho course from two to three years. Our Law students will uow receive 
not only a more intensive instruction in different branches of tho subject but also 
a more effective training in its practical application. 

The progress in women’s education has been remarkable In recent years. Wluu 
the University was fouuded in 1923 there was hardly a woman student in any of 
the Colleges. Two yours lator, when tho Indraprastha Girls’ College was recognised 
by tho University, there were loss than half a dozen students on tho rolls of that 
College. There are, today, about 150 women students in the University, of whom 
about 100 are receiving instruction iu ludraprastha Girls' Coll .%nd the rest iu 
men’s colleges. The rapidly increasing demand for higher education amon*, women 
students has encouraged Indraprastha College to extend its educational .vtivif’nv 
and to suck recognition as a degree collogo of the University. It has improve 1 its 
staff by tlu appointment of highly qualified toachers, collected funds for the 
purchase of a suitable building for its permanent home and has, in other wavs, 
endeavoured fo; the betterment of its academic and financial position. 1 do hope 
that tho college will achieve complete success and soon take its proper place 
among the degree colleges of tho University, fully participating in its academic life. 

Tho research work done by our teachers and their original contribution j 
knowledge have by no means been inconspicuous. As many as fifteen original 
papers have been contributed during the year by the teachers iu the Dopartiniuit 
of Mathematics to Indian and foreign Mathematical Journals : there are six to 
the cvedd. of tho Departments of History and Economics, and live to ih* Depart¬ 
ment of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. Tho works of three Realms of the 
Uni varsity deserve special mention : 77i3 Supernatural in Eft link Romantic 
/ -if'jf by Dr. S. Ddtt, Indabted\ie$3 ai;d other economic ■pnjhUnvst of the Christian 
Skui’-m ikers iti the city of Delhi by M r . x. 0. Nag and the valuable research 
work done by Dr. 1>. 8. Kothari which lias won for him gold nc dJ from the 
University of Allahabad. 

1 btvo tried to follow with, some interest tho present trend of thought in other 
Indian Universities ou educational reform. There is no doubt w widc-sp end 
dissatisfaction with the preset. state of affair;:, but therfl is hardly any unanimity 
as to f:.o remedy viu^astcd. Indeed, i u H country like I ml ip. wish such diverse 
hv. i f$, ideas, and conditions of life, it i$ aot reasonable to ■» -a complete 
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consensus of opinion. .Conflict of opinion, as you all know, is often duo to the 
difference of emphasis laid on the parts of a complete discourse, and not to any 
contradiction inherent therein. Wo .seldom see both sides of a picture at the 
same time. Much of the misunderstanding is responsible for the unhappy 
opposition to proposals and situations. I will take, as an illustration, one aspect 
of the proposed educational reform. While, on the ouo hand, an opinion is 
gradually gaining ground in this country that University education should be open 
only to the fit and the deserving—to those who are well-equipped and are likely 
to benefit by it, we have, on the other, an insistent demand for a more liberal 
provision of facilities for higher education. We have, placed before us, a 
formidable array of statistics bringing out the ratio between the population of 

each European and American country and the number of undergraduates its 

Universities cater for. So far as those statistical figures go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this couutry, the number of young men and 
young women receiving instruction in the Indiau Universities is not Alarmingly’ 
large. I am also convinced by the argument that the general awakening of the 
masses duo to the present democratic reaction on society has increased the demand 
for higher education ; and, above all, I am convinced that for the appalling 
ignoiance in the country and the hopeless darkness that enshrouds the minds of 
millions of our people, there cannot be too much light. But I am not convinced 
that tho true purpose of University education will be served by increasing its 
quantity at the expense of its quality. Nor am I convinced that social life will bo 
necessarily enriched by a rapid expansion of the present system of University 
education in this country. A comparison of the number of undergraduates in 
relation to the population of different countries may be an instructive study : 

but the application of abstract principles to the actual facts of life may often be 

misleading. The social conditions in Western countries are not the same as 
prevail in India. I am not confining myself to economic factors, important as 
they are, but should like you to consider other conditions as well which have an 
jlitimate relation to the present problem. The average intellectual levels of the 
countries under comparison—the degrpes of the general diffusion of primary and 
secondary education in their population, should not be lost sight of, if correct 
conclusions are to be drawn. Expansion of University education without a 
corresponding broadening and strengthening of the school foundations is likely to 
produce tho same disastrous result as may be expected from a top-heavy 
structure built on foundations which, not being truly laid, are not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight. 

I du not know a patriotic Indian who does not desire to see an increasing number 
ot highly educated young men and young women in this country, with a broad out¬ 
look on life and alive to the responsibilities of the position they may occupy, who may 
bo rolied on in n crisis, and whose well-trained and vigorous minds would fit them 
to be leaders of men. But lef; us now answer dispassionately a simple question : Are 
cur Universities turning out such men aud women ? The answer is disheartening, I 
ilc not want to be harsh to our graduates. They have struggled against adverse cir- 
! iinv f aii' o, over which they have to control, and have not yielded to them, they 
have then merits, and many uf them have excellent qualities to their credit. What 
1 have said and the doubts I have expressed have come out of a heart not unsym- 
j a bijti' hut ‘-ad with disappointment. Has the University been fair to her graduates 
particularly to Ihos* of her alumni who, having failed, have never come to the sur¬ 
face V What have they received trom their Alma Mater after years of wasted youth 
and haid econo min 'struggle ? 
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-^Sware, into the arena, where society struggles with life’s varied problems, these peo¬ 
ple grope for an entrance, but many of them, while groping, lose their bearings. 
Circumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to relieve their sufferings by any ex¬ 
ternal aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer as ihe 
orphans of the storms. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened with 
the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of innumerable limi¬ 
tations, social and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. None would venture to assert that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Rather the contrary. Our social, political aud 
economic problems of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts such as cau be expected only from trained men and women. Why then this 
mal-adjustment ? A phenomenon that is distracting those of us who are in public life 
is the presence in our midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightonod 
aid of such educated men and women. 

I have quoted Sir Phiroze Setbna at some length, as on such an important issue 
as the present educated unemployment, he very ably prosents to us the employers 1 
point of view. He complains not so much of the “mass production of graduates” 
(a phrase which has found favour with some of our most vehement as well as wisest 
critics), as of the poor quality of their mental equipment. What he calls a “malad¬ 
justment” has been caused not by over-production, but by the non-production of the 
required type. It _ is true that there is not enough employment for educated 
young men; but it is equally true that there are not onough men of the right 
character and training for employment in positions of trust and responsibility. 

Tho proposed educational reconstruction which I tried to envisage in my address 
last yoar is a groat experiment calculated to remove, to some extent at least., tho 
anomaly of the present situation. It has, among its chief merits, the thought aud 
attention bestowed on primary and secondary education. If it materializes, as I hope 
and believe it will, thousands of our boys and girls will be diverted, at an earlier ago, 
from a futile pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp—a University education for which they are 
not fit—to more useful channels of vocational training which will enable them to 
find profitable occupation in tho humbler, but not less respectable spheres of life. 
The Universities will be called upon to admit to the advantages of higher education 
a similar but a moro deserving number of young men and women ready aud quali¬ 
fied to receive and profit by what such education has to offer them. Personal con¬ 
tact being thus possible between tho teachers and the taught, the universities will 
succeed, it is hoped, in training the mind aud shaping the character of their alumni 
to such standards of worth and efficiency as are not to bo expected in ihe present 
circumstances. Indeed tho personal element is the most valuable in the education of 
young men and women and its rarity in Indian Universities to-day has opened them 

to tho criticism suggested by tho now popular phraso : ‘mass production of graduates*. 

I have heard people speak with fervour of the anciont and modioval Universities 
of India. They regret that tho peace and happiness of |those scats of learning 
nud the intimate personal relations they fostered aro not to be found in their modern 
counterparts, Tho Universities of to-day are, except in a few oases, too unwieldy 
for any intimacy of personal contact, and instruction in them has lost that human 
quality which distinguished teaching in ancient Universities by the ubllo 
personal influence of the teacher on the characfer of the pupil. We deplore 
every day this mechanization of instruction in modern Universities which are 
now regarded by some as educational factories. It is duo partly to industrial 
and commercial ideas which have recently permitted society and partly to the unfor¬ 
tunate aloofless, in most cases, of teachors to whom education KJonly a profession. 

What else can be expected of them when they are required to deal with a regular 
succession of an overwhelming number of uuder-graduates every year ? 

The conditions of lifo that prevailed iu auoiont and modioval India have 
changed ; and we have to day on our society an impact of industrial civilisation 
which tends gradually to reduce all human values to commercial utility. We miss 
the inncoence and unsophisticated simplicity of childhood which characterised tho 
simpler form of society in ancient India and also the joy of life whioh came not 
from material possessions, but from a healthy and vigorous mind, wiih an infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing the beauties of Nature and fan graces of life. 
But, alas ! it is not possible for us to retrace our steps to the pristine civilization, 
as it ie impossible for us to go back tc our childhood which we have outgrown. 

The Universities are great social institutions and they reflect in a manuor tho 
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, , ;,r cn#«iu1 bv which they arc surrounded. Wo find thus in our 

modern Universities both Jlie strength and the weakness of an Industrial C1 X 1 , n ; 
S aw S mre time and IttenUon to the cultivation of science w.th that 
concerned more with the produo ton of useful resuit than 
with more theoretical knowledge, they have helped to *««“ 1 Ihe to us,ol naiure 
fnr tli' service of man; they have encouraged the study of the unexplored deptu or 

the human mind, its desires and aspirations, and thei .history of S ^-h\ch truo 

a better understanding of the human relations and the human destiny °n wtiicli true 
ritizenshio is based they have broken down! the aristocracy of knowledge and the 

s±Li tfviESta ss& r»i£s,£»M 

:=!;| 5nK*J 

*5? Aar*; 

in .v rs- impress u.* with th. ir risible rnagD {‘^f’t,:*K It YhlllsUni^m iixto 

•sr.j h r w *»»«A « *» 

words to thorn before we part. I congratulate you on the sn “« s J°" J 

a<: I hope that this will fead to greater successes in life. The wisdom “^gP" „ 

one of great minds that have been banded dowo to > ou ^ r0 " o J, , 0 ( 

have read have, I expect, unfolded to you, to some e ^ t ® nt at ' * J ^hich you 

life. You aro not, therefore, unprepared altogether for the wderwor ^ 

are soon going to enter. The world is often P'ctured ... i * tr iJhten you, for 

struggle keeps the combatants engaged. Let not the battle of 1ife rj.bt enj ha 

fear saps the strength of youth. Go forward withcouraMa^houea.uime. 

Rfmit heart the grim fact9 of life that may offer > _ . „ j 0I opportunities 

•he line of least resistance-to drift with /^^ taJns tibo ine ot thu urea-, >t 
which mav take a long time to come But y ° uB ™ , “oSm liL Va ••> 

r-iriatanco-not to be over-come by i but to over-come it. I •' : 

remember the wise words of Solomon : the glory of a t?,it'fortune favours the 
Realize you iunor strength-the strength of your ooovwUen fo.lnne «««» ^ 

brave and of your faith that 'the labourer is worth his - . - . [ Or oearing 

vouth make vou pationt and hopeful, resolute in mind am fe . , P . ’ gpea lgng 

and tolerant of the weakness of. others. The strength of whichi lam •1*^]* 
wilJ taise you from tho pettiness of <3»^y * n fl 0S \ ^dignity 

aa iratinn au/iead ymi from the futility of doubts and. liJo than 

lubmir and the joy of achievement. I can give you no better ad 
t.n ii iir to your youthful spirit which finds expression in a wm to n.n , 
ih: 1. anu not to yield.” 


lo 

to Btt’k, to 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

The Chancellor's Address 

| |»r- following is Hi? 1 - text of the address delivered by Bfc Excehency • t ,. e 
A» trr 3 '>n at the anneal Convolution of the University of Cairo*** on 

17ih Fabuary 1937 b— 

Mb. Vio*-Qiaw«U/>VLad!B8 Gentlemen, . cl ; B tiu- 

T* {< not mv infen-ion to speak at length or to-stand between you «ad tl<e 
^ f 4hed vieitoi who this year fc delivering the Convocation address- 
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lhero aro however a few words I should like to say on this {last occasion when I 
Mian auarcss you in Convocation as Chancellor of the University. First let rno ex- 
ptess my congratulations to those who now have received degrees and awards, and 
pority W * S * 1CS t0 University as a whole for its continued progress and pros- 

During the years that I havo held this high office—for the Chancellorship of a 
University is a high office—it has not been open to me to develop that degree of 
intimate and personal relationship with its academic activities, and with those who 
direct such activities in detail, that more leisured time might havo made possible. I 
nave however through the medium of the Vice-Chancellor endeavoured to keep in 
"un:h with developments of importance in the policy of the University, both acade¬ 
mic and fiscal, and I have followed with special interest those rucasuros which seemed 
o mo calculated to havo the greatest effect on the' lives aud character of its alumni. 
I hough the office of Chancellor goes automatically to the Governor of Bengal I may 
luirly say that I have never regarded the Chancellorship as a mere appendage to the 
Governorship of Bengal—but on the other hand, enjoying as Chancellor the advan¬ 
tage of exceptionally easy access to tho Governor, I have always been in a position 
lay before the latter as the head of the administration what I have conceived to 
be the legitimate views of tho University. 

Looking forward across the very brief span that now separates us from responsi¬ 
ble government in Bongal when the Governor himself will normally bo relieved of 
any responsibility for tho policy of the State as regards tho University, 1 cannot 
h ut think he may still havo opportunities for service in the discharge of the office 
of Uhanoelior. 


I have no desire now to dilate upon this theme or indeed to encroach 
a* a.J upon matters (hat may fall within the sphere of party politics —but 
aware as I constantly am of tho profound—I may justly say revolutionary — 
changes that are upon us in the principles of government in this provmeo 
\ canuot help asking myself in what direction this University cau make the 
greatest contribution to the national life of Bengal ; I am tempted to answer an 
follows—by striving to raise the general level of quality] amoug those who come 
under its influence and by including a true .conception; of constructive leadership. I 
have used tho word quality deliberately becauso in these days quality is not a ubarac- 
ieristic always associated with mass production. To combine the Two demands ho 
continuous application of high standrrds—both in the selection of raw material ami 
in 1 ho rejection or remodelling at overy [stage of components that fuil to come up 
to specification. 

I make bold to state ns a historical truth that the advancement of a people by 
their own efforts depends in tho main upon two things—first tho average standaul of 
quality attained by the people themselves and secondly their inherent capacity to 
throw up from time to time as circumstances may require loaders of the requisite 
calibre. 

For more than a century and a half it has been a constant ‘feature in tho life of 
this 1'rovinco that its development Inis been conditioned by reaction to outside in¬ 
fluences. Extraneous influences havo sometimes inspired, sometimes rechained, 
sometimes provoked : and in turn leaders among the people of Bongal have niun * od 
sometimes as enthusiasts propagators, interpreters or adaptors of Western ulcus, 
sometimes as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress of change, and at other 
times as rebels against the whole conception of external authority in any form: but 
always or nearly always reaction to or against^ external influence has boon the stimu¬ 
lus and the focus of mteiest. in ail that concerns most closely the daily lives of the 
people of Bengal that stimulus is going to be withdrawn—that focu^ of intou'st i 
jioinj; t< disappear. No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus ufive. 
to search aud scrutinize the activities of future government for snipe tracn of tho 
hidden hand of external authority ; but such tendencies will rmt brim .. • *hi or 
to solution the problems of health, education and economic well-bring for which a 
remedy will bo demanded by the peoplo from governments responsible to themselves. 
Tho tilings that matter are no longer to be had from a third parly as a boon lo be 
mght or a concession to be wrested: they aro to bo devised and;confitruel*l by those 
among tho people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against HomethSug 
are passing and tho oall will be for leadership to something, l-vonturo to gay thai 
if the Uni versifies cannot produce men to answer that call thev will fail to* fulfil 
their function in the national iifo. 
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It is the function of a leader as I understand it to try and bring out the best 
among his peoplo and not to hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for every nation 
and every community has its weaknesses if instead leaders of tho people try to 
follow the easier course—to appeal to weaknesses or to encourage tendencies that 
they know to be adverse to sound development then the result will bo not progress 
but decline and disaster. 

I have put theso thoughts forward because it has been long in ray mind to do 
so and I can think of no better place to spoak them out frankly than in the 
precincts of this University. 

To elaborate them would render me suspect of attempting to deliver a convoca¬ 
tion address of my own, and I assure you that having mysolf suggested the delivery 
of that address by a distinguished visitor I havo no intention of usurping his 
place. 

Let mo now stand aside and leave you to hear one who in the world of letters 
long ago discarded the easy path and in face of criticism and opposition sought out 
and developed the latent strength and beauty of the Bengali language. I have been 
told on good authority that some thirty years ago whern the suggestion, ultimately 
given effect to at the instance of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in 1913, was first mooted, 
that the degree of Doctor of Literature should be oonferred on Rabindranath objec¬ 
tions were raised on the ground that he was not a Bengali scholar. But his crea¬ 
tive leadership in the world of letters has won its own recognition and to-day we 
are to listen for the first time to a Convocation address in Bengali by one who has 
earned the right to rank as a leader among tho creators of the modern language oi 
Bengal. 

Dr. Rabindranath * Convocation Addreift 

In his convocation addresB in Bengoli Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore said :— 

When 1 v/as invited to address the students at this Convocation of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, thn inGrmity of my woru-out body stood in the way, but the special signi¬ 
ficance of te-day’s function, over-riding all difficulties, has irresistibly drawn rue to 
accept the proud privilege offered to me. For this is the first time that the Premier 
University of Bengal has given the seat of honour to tho Bengali language in the 
ceremony of its bestowal of academic distinctions, hitherto marred by the ill-omen of 
the vacancy left by its empty place. , 

One of the most poignant signs of the days of a peoplo s adversity is, that ^eveu 
truisms require to be aggressively proclaimed. Wherefore it has. been necessaiy 
through lung year6 to labour tho point that learning loses its vitaminos it strained 
through a foreign language. 

In no country in the world, except India, is to be seen this divorce of the lan¬ 
guage of instruction from the language of the pupil. A hundred vea s have not 
elapsed since Japan took its initiation into Western culture. At the outset she had 
to fake recourse to text books written in foreign languages, but from the very first, 
her objective had beau to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the subjects of 
study in the language of the country. It was because Japan had recognised the need 
of Kuch studies, not a. an ornament for a select section of her citizens, but for giving 
power and culture to all of them, that she deemed it to be of prime importance to 
make fhem universally available to her peoplo. And in this effort of Japan lo gain 
pioficienuy in the Western arts and sciences, which were to give her the means of 
■ elf-defence against the predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to take 
an honoured place in the comity of nations, no trouble or expense was spared, least 
of all was there tho miserly folly of keeping such learning out of easy repch, withm 
tho confines of h foreign language. 

We had allowed ourselves too complaisantly to become reconciled to be thus 
slighted by the disponsers of our fate, to acquiesce in this befitting of the masses of 
our people* consoled by the scanty helps of learning parsimoniously served to tha 
few occupying the front seats, called Educating the people of India”. We had 
lost tho courage oven to imagine a broader system of education venturing beyond 
the hounds of such triviality, just as the Bedouin cannot dream that Providence win 
over allow him to share in the expansive fruitfulness outside the few scattered oosis 
of his desert home-land. 

Tho difference between tho uneducated and the educated sections ft* ,,ur 
countrymen is exactly like that between the Sahara and the tiny oases that 
its vast expanse,—both in quantity and quality, Por this reason, though wa *» 
under cut political domination, we are not governed by the same men&my* 
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moi'snrfls fe U |, w, e t«L a ’ f rabi ?’ 'i'urkey evorywhoro iimonj-st Uasfnrn ponplua 
b T“ 1 ko ? 0 got rld i of th,s lnte rnal source of division loadiur to 
lutii ty of uatioual aspiratiou,—ovorywhore. save in tins unfortunate land. 

uii«r 0f l ,ara ®! tlf! oeatures in the animal world, which live and dio iu 

f, spaudance on their hosts. Thoy arc able to eke out a bare living, but are 
orevei crippled in tho development of their limbs and organs. Such has been the 
case with our modern University education. It has from its inceptiou been 
f“ 10 °'l a foreign tongue, so that, though nourishmeut has not been altogether 
lacking, it has obtained at the cost of all-round development,—so much so that 
it lias even ceased to bo sensible of its own abortivenoss. Acqustomed to live by 
borrowing, it has come to measure attaiument by largeuoss ofdsbt : it has signed 
iSSL* servitude to tho thinkers of other lands. Those who receive such 
education cannot produce what they consume. Brought up to absorb tho thoughts 

v ?i '■ceir academic success depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and 
, ,aoult t 0 thought, their courage of convictiou, their creative inspiration 

ba J, a *;* bo ? Q eafeablod ft goes without saying that the only way of revival from 
such chronic debility is by the assimilation and application of the subject-matter 
, education through one’s own language, just as, iu order to incorporate food- 

• i iuio me body, they have to be chewed with one’s own teeth and saturated 
with ones own digestive juices. 

Of course, it will not do to forgot that the English lauguage caunot lose a 
place of honour in Indian Universities, not merely because of its practical 
usefulness as a meaus of livelihood but because it is the vehicle of the Western 
science which to-day has earned the respect of all the world. To repudiate it cut 
of a sense of false patriotism would only bo to curtail our owu opportunities. This 
science is not only important in the field of world economics and politics as a 
means of self-preservation, but its influence is of immense value for freeing the 

mind from tho inertia of stupidity. The mind which refuses to admit its message 
winch is unable to accept its implications, needs must be content with a uarrow, 
uaik and feeble life. From whatever horizon tho light of knowledge may radiate, 
it is only a clouded, barbaric mind that rejects it because of its unfamiliarity 
All races and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves of Truth in any of 
its manifestations, for this is a right inherent in humauity itself. 

Men are inevitably separate in regard to their share of political or economic 
wealth, hut in the case of bestowal of the largesse of mind, all men who come to 
receive, have everywhere and always been accounted equal,—the giver being 
rewarded by tho geuerosity of his giving, the receiver glorying in his own 
competence to uke. In ail countries, the doors of tho storehouse of material 
wealth are strongly guarded, while tho University gates are ever wide open. The 
Goddess of Riches is careful, because her accumulations are limited by quantity, 
thoy are lost when spent ; and the Goddess of Learning is lavish, because her 

wealth does not depend on accumulation, but grows as it over-flows. 

I venture to think that it is a matter of special pride for Rengal that she did 
delay iu claiming bor share of European culture, by contact iwith which she 
has hastened the growth and enrichment of her own*language and literature and 
which by j4s very Influence enabled her to overcome tho initial weakness’of u 
tendency to imitation. In he first stages, those who were reputed io bo learned 
exclusively used the English language in speech and writing, for throngh ir tlu-ir 
new wealth of thought and feeling had been chiefly gained : nevertheless those 
of them who wore'literary meni soon came to perceive that while they could work 
by the candle-light of a foreign language, they could not awaken to true self- 
expression except in t ie morning light of their own language. We have two 
outstanding examples of this, n Micbml Dutt and Bankim Chattenee. 

Michael’s acquaintance with T-uglish language and ^literature was as wide ns his 

lovii for them was deep, aud he had moreover wandered into the realm of Gnvk and 
ami Latin classics anu had tasted of tho nectar. So his genius uuturally firs* . n. h. 
Io apr.sss its Jf in ,p^ J ’. ^ 1 ‘ I'-hd not take him long to realise that the heavy 
loss of interest entailed by reliance on borrowed material, loft bat liitlu of residual 
value, whereupon lie made his hrstjsalutatioa to his mother touguo with « poem, iu tho 
language of which there was nothing of the faltering hesitations of a neophyte. Turn, 
its outward form foliov7ed a foreign model, but its concoits aud imageries wore of 
the indigenous Krittibas pattern, with which hospitality was shown to the genius of 
Milton aud Homer. These is no iugloriousuoss m offering such hospitality, rather 
that both betokens wealtn- and helps to augment it. 
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the water-fall from the distant mountain top pursues its way through tlie pop 
valley, it mates fruitful the fields alongside by causing the seeds within tl iuu t 
grow^ so Rankins utilised the foreign stream of thought to fertiliso the mental soil ot 
his oountrv through his own mother tongue. . • f um .„ i, a ,i 

Before the time of fiankimohandra, the educated section of oni countijmen 
come to th eowl ision i..at iheir o wi e:'i"Vmo;.i of > -coy w . • t 

onlv he carried ou iu the fields of European literatu - • 

'':s, 


hetalds et the new Mge, the Hulls .0: ^tropem ww*. » ft • but « 
future ripwing, w /»e«5s oamo from 

crop raised iu :l: 1 u to ils ® * .. Q That which cAU grow’an4 

fo 4 n .arts, did they «* - ou u £ Ihat whicl^c ^ Qf ^ 
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flourish in* the'country no longer remains foreign. In many a flower and fruit o oui 

land are there evidences of this truth TTnalish lan^na^e 1ms 

The significance of the new knowledge learnt throu 0 h the *- p ;,r 4 -wir own 

BEteSAW&BL t"* - JT! 

ihniptl will find its truo glory in gaming intimiu-y witn me poopu. ui f 

wluirewittirf to w 

rc z ® 4 ?W vr°" "sms A ssctssSstr? 

*>»«!>• ,“ y .. mt. iwutolv feet I he tn - 




tfZsJrzzsi is!!”,:;' “;«» «. fj^SA, w Jtsnnt 

. it VOttU not b*T* kwisa p 088 i(t# for ‘ ** , t stin * 0 f nboia 

.i-olitics the teohuiuuo of research and ot tlie lesuu^ l 1 , 

‘ tin to permeate the world, had they not stood llw test of 

"k r nvn'iai 'm. dicatiou, had the mind of Europe uot wou universal recognition bv 
”" tlm honesty and earnestness of its striving, trapelhog all dm i w|y 
countries to adopt tlie simo studies, the same methods, the san 


reason ot 
awakened 
of rA - 
Now • 

TJUfftllS OI 

lot#* . I 

j Kiuoviijg 


[most every where schools and colleges and universities are looked upon < ^ 
irrigating the mas mind and sowing it with the seeds of the new k» 

s» 3 eu for myself a country that has displayed an amazing power tJ 
;P.ipendous obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of noj'UJoi-. 


have 

the 


,-jihiu n short space of time, with the result that its down-trodden piv.ciana*, 
reduced to the verge of the extinction of their humanity within the dumb daiF.mf* 
i i ac k of se^f oppression, now stand forth in the forefront of go-ahead naVions «»v 
rhe expose of their liberated power?,. , t , I-,**,, 

But fell this while- ur utiiversilies,—poorly equipped scant.ij- rtvi»*oeo.u. * ^ 

ancuUtuuBraeut,—have hi un plying monotonously like little forty boat carry iu;- 
liiutlful of students over - the meagre subjects set fur their escan.'.oat'.me>- 
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universities of ours have touched uo more than the outermost fringe of the great 
mass mind, and even that oontact is pf the lightest, bereft as it is of all vitality in 
passing through its foreign covering. Wherefore, far behind the other Eastern 
nations m which the call to awake has been heard, lags India in regard to solf- 
respect awakoned in the light of self-knowledge. 

On behalf of writers in Bengali, and for myself, I would claim that wo have been 
i Q the work of implanting modern culture in the heart of my country. 
This spontaneous activity of ours has long been ignored by our University, »vhich 
never invited its co-operation for it used to look down on our work a 3 something 
different in kind from its own. 

The gulf between the two was first bridged by Sir Asutosh when ho made bold 
to bestow a doctorate on this humble writer in Bengali. Great was the daring 
reqnired to do this, for the exclusiveness of the artifical aristocracy of English 
learning had become a deep-rooted tradition. But valiant Sir Asutosh felt no qualms 
in delivering such blow against this aristocratic pride entrenched in a foreigu 
language. He first sent this friendly greeting to his mother-tongue from tho top of 
the University tower and thon followed it up, with cautious skill by carving a 
channel below, through which the Bengali language could flow into its precincts. 
That channel has now been widened by his worthy son and successor, for which 
our present Vice-Cbancellor deserves tho blessings of his mother land. 

For me, a writer in the vernacular, unpurified by the university rites of initiation, 
Sir Asutosh first broke one of its unwritten laws ; and one more knot of their bonds 
has now been cut by his son in inviting me, that same academic outcast©, to addross 
you in our own language. This shows that a veritable ohange of climate has come 
over our educational world in Bengal and the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western influence is now festively putting forth fresh foliage. 

Elsewhere in India, another university has rocently been seen to make the attempt 
to use as its medium of instruction the language, if not of the people as a whole, at 
least of considerable section of them, and its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of suoh hitherto unheard of idea, 
is doubtless for them a thing to glory in. But the present ambition of Calcutta 
University has for its large objective the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
the limbs of our Bengali-speaking province have been cut asunder by tho hatchet of 
of its rulers, this gesture of our University still amounts to proclaiming its recogni¬ 
tion of the language of 50 millions as its own. By thus honouring its own couutry 
this University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir AsatoMi who 
heralded the advent of this auspicious day, I offer on behaK of us all our rts 4 . otful 
salutation. 

I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from the Eastern worM 
against tho claim to greatness uf European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless 
advancing at a great rate in the accumulation of material wealth, but the grer.tnoss 
of man is not in his outward possessions. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample "under foot tho rights 
of weaker countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen in such 
fearsome sliap •. Man has never been able in tho past to give his unbridled passions 
such monstrous proportions, such skillful, undefeatable efficiency. That haa beoorae 
possible for the Weeit to-day because of ita command of science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth Century we made our I*, 
acquaintance with European civilisation, our joy and admiration freely wont out to it. 
in the belief that it had come into the world animated with a genuine respect f n man 
as man; we fe»t certain that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men were 
its essential characteristics ; we thought that it had taken on itself the duty of free¬ 
ing mankind from every kind of external and internal bondage. But, as the yo.v.s 
went by, within the short span of our own lifetime, we have this lave *4 
humanity, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, fill ?.t last thfcro is I \r 
no civilised Court of Appeal where the plaint of tb • persecuted against tub powerful 
oppre: sor has any chance of being heard on the ground ov righteousness 

The one famous sponsors of this civilisation are now devoting all their intellect 
and wealth to produce in human engines of destruction to rend aud maim one aa-niw. 
Such mutual mistrust, such mortil terror, betweeu man and raaa, no other age has 
ever witnessed. Tho firmament above man’s work-a-day world, from which comes 
his light, through which is heard his call to liberation, is now murky v itil the 
dust raised by continual conflict, thick with the germs of mortal death. 

51 , 
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The grand old civilisations of old, of which we have still preserved the memory, 
chiefly strove with all their powers to keep this higher region clear and undefiled, 
its pure light unobstructed. Such endeavour is now-a-days scoffed at by the modern 
unbelievers in eternal Truth and right. Such objective is deetnod utterly unworthy of 
the uppermost exploiting nations who plume themselves on being predestined 
by nature cruelly to overwhelm the earth with their domination. The whole Western 
continent trembles under the mad wardance of their civilisation, now intoxicated with 
insatiable greed. With what faces, then, am I to expatiate on the merits of the 
culture in which the expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the civilisation 
which is thus staggering, bemused towards its own destruction ? 

But in the history and literature of this same civilisation, have we not, one day, 
seen its true love for Man ? What if it is now mooking its own higher self ?—I 
cannot dismiss the signs of its greatness of heart that we have seen, as an illusory 
mirage; I will not say that the brilliance of its rise was false, and that it is the 
darkness of its debasement which is irue. Civilisation has, on many an occasu n, 
taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, repudiated its own supreme gift to 
humanity. We have beheld the same unfortunate lapses in our own country, as 
well as outside it. In every chapter of history the glory of humanity has had i.s tan. 
But whenever some invaluable truth has found expression in any shape or form, it 
has won the allegiance of mankind, even when standing on the rubbish heaps or its 
deca>ed outward magnificence. 

Europe has provided the world with the gifts of a greatfculture—had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its supremacy. It has given tne 
example of dauntless courage, ungrudging self-sacrifice, it has shown tireless 
energy in the acquisition and spread of knowledge, in the making of institutions 
for human welfare. Even in these days of its self-abasement, there are stm 
before us its true representatives who are ready to suffer punishment in tuen 
fearless protest against its iniquities in their chivalrous championship ot its 

victims. They may be defeated again and again, for _ the time, yet in them is 
be seen the true ideal of their civilization. The inspiration that holds them 
steadfast to their best instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy arouna 
them,—that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart of Western \ * 

It is from that we have to learn, not from the disastrous self-degradation oi the 

modern Western nations. , , . ^ 

To you, young stadents, who are assembled here to-day prepared to go ' 
through the gate of this University to conquer the world before you, I otter 
cordial congratulations. It is you who will boar the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment. 

The sea of humanity around you is tumultuous with high waves of contending 
passions, ft is as if the Gods and Titans are once again churning it to raise 
humanity from the depths of the departing age to the shore of the next, lhm 
time, also, the churning rope is a serpent, the serpent of greed, which is vom o 
forth its poison. But as yet, wo see no sign of all-beneficent, death-conquena 6 

Shiva coming to rescue humanity by absorbing this poison 

We in India are on (he shore of this terribly turbulent sea of rime. At lias 
not been given to us directly to taka our share in piloting the world througu 
buffouug 3 . But the drag of the maelstrom is upon us from without, ana Within, 
dso, the advancing waves of chaos are beating right and left. Well-nigh insoluble 
problems rise to coufront our country, one after another. Communal separatism 
tl nd dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the very source of our well- 
being. The solution of these problems may not be easy, but if not found, we Shan 
descend lower and lower into the abyss. 

There was u time when culture, fellow-feeling and prosperity reigned in our 
villages. <Jo to them now and you will see the fang marks of the reptile of dissolu¬ 
tion that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physical and men¬ 
tal starvation, are eating away their vitaliiy, it j s f or us ourselves‘ to think out 
where the remedy lies- but not by means of ignorant imaginings, nor by dint of 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be but vou must vow that defeat 9hal! not come 
by your deserting the helm in fright, or because you foolishly deem it glorious to 
, ommit suicide by jumping into the raging waves. , . - 

We are too readily inclined to be sentimental, We cannot arrive at the determ^ 
nation to pursue our endeavour with steady dispassion Take up your ooontrjj 
burden manfully, :u the light of your own intelligence freed from the vagueness 
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unrealities. facing and knowing the folly, the ugliness, the imperfections that beset 
you for what they reallyare, exaggerating them according to your particular bias. 
Where in fact our fato is overy day insulting us, depriving us, hampering us at evev 
turn—there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, is ono of the 
worst symptoms of our feebleness of character. 

If you would truly set to work you must begin by realising that the seeds of our 
downfall are within us, deeply imbedded in our character, our society, our habits, our 
unreasoning prejudices. Whenever I see our people seeking to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for our evil lot on some outside circumstance, to lay the blame for our ill-suc¬ 
cess solely on the enmity of some alien party, to remain coutent with shouting 
their plaints into the unresponsive void, mv heart cries out, as did old King Dliri- 
tarashtra ; “Then do I despair of victory ! s ’ 

The day has come for us to sally forth against our internal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the age old follies that are the real roots of our misfortune. We 
must raise our own powers out of the slouch of tamasic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and we hope to make honourable peace with the power of our opponents ; 
otherwise any truce that we may patch up will be one in which We are bonnd hand 
and foot in tho chains of beggary and indebtedness. We can only rouse the best 
in others by means of the best in ourselves and in this best will Jie the welfare of 
both. Full of holes are the vessels into whioh are cast the reluctant doles granted 
to the prayers of the weak ; of quicksand is the foundation on which rest the favours 
so obtained. 

Let honour come to me from Thee. 

Through a call to some desperate task 
In the price of poignant sufferings, 

Lull me not into lauguid dreams, 

Shake me out of this cringing in the dust, 

Out of the fetters that shackles our mind, 

Make futile our destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
And raise our head 
In to tho boundless 
In to the generous light, 

In to the air of freedom. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The Osmania University Convocation was held at Hyderabad ( Deccan ) on the 
11th. February 1937. Sir Shah, Sulaitnan , in the course of his Convocation address, 
observed : 

“Urdu language^ shall ever remain deeply indebted to the munificence and 
■ onerosity of His Exalted Highness who has conferred permanent benefit on ii bj 
founding this great^institution. From the national point of view*, he said, it would 
be an ideal thing if there could bo one single language and one script for tbo 
whole of India ; but such an ideal was not capable of attainment within a few 
centuries. There was unfortunately considerable controversy In India on account 
of different scripts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impelimont 
in the way of the unification of Indian languages. Bui it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be unanimity in 
fldoDting Reman characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. W ore it 
possible to bring about such a compromise, all difficulties in the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would bo completely removed, even a common 
language could develop in a few generatioss by ordinary evolutionary process. 
He added “Indeed, when the whole W01 q d CQmes to realise better the needs of 
mankind for a common language and greater convenience of a common script, 
there may perhaps be some international agreement under he auspices of 
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4 *. r , nf Nations for adopting a new system of phonetic characters based 
!-xdter on scientific analysis of sounds, accurate representation somewhat on 

,lnC R(’°/orrinff ^t^ SeSfferences between various communities in India, Sir Shah 
heiorrjng w mv su** aroeiitaatod because wo hvo in a casta and 

wid that div m ''V ntur* where from very ohUdhood, outlook is n«iirow and not 
broad ““ii?reality the sttuirUis ’more eco£omic than political or religions and it 
]} ps v^ith Indian ^Universities’to amoiiorato conditions and bridge the gulf as far as 
^ -i*. TTniror^itv centres where youths of ail communities are thrown together 

moofoate the apitlt of mated ..4 

35SJES^»*1 

and distribution. And it ought to fmm g and also a cultural institution 

rSikSf Sf « TiUM'TS™ ;r i.a g £ lie; n ? l«..W» VJ-l.g 

“The immediate need. of the hour,” it h h e increasffteZmb^S 

multiplication of Universities, c °“P led * d°rastio restriction on admissions, 
scholars attending such institutions. Academic policy. Every University has 

What is wanted is a re-onentation of the Academic policy, £ v «* n(i{|ll sapp J )y o{ 

not the cood fortune of the O mania University & T , tt . ihorofnrA useless to 

funds doa^S the generosity of ^nevolent patron It s 

expect that in the face of the gta*tag a*ta« paucity of funds, the only 

SSiS 1 ; J'. :i!i: \,X , , : i. 

" 2 fcaaA?““ 

Universities, which have the experience of centuries behind tnem. 

■Ctae way of briogijg about suoh a nteH £ ^^"a'amtoatioo io tbo 

MSofaiW-ffflSdV a. bigC ote f,o. .f 

gether, and also helped with scholarsbps. lhe g thb University revenues, 

students passing in the second ’ \.. ij xe d f or those who come with a poor 

about double the amount of the y ithollt c | 0S j DK the door to less qualified 

third. Such a graduated scale of ^es, without 6 1 ® t j me offer an additional 

students, would put some restriction on them, and aMhe same t.me^ ^ hand) be a 

encouragement to the better claw f , 1 apartments and the improvement of the 

SSfffi ,mS fb.,. to “^“.“bo'S 

sifts: 1 stes 


.0 follow other pursuits. . . 

“With the growth of primary and secondary reduction, it » but JSfv SSoJSw 
tho University education must in its turn expand as well. University eoncawn 
should be bread-based on a new system of seoondary eduoation which, m aid. 
to "iving students a literary and cultural education, should also qualify them f 
.articular callings and professions, so that instead of unnecessarily prosecuting tnei- 
it„di«s further, they may early direot their energies to commercial ana inaustri<u 
.‘mi-suits, with a better chance of earning a decent. livelihood. There need not be 
,nv demarcation between ordinary secondary schools, on the one hand, and technical 
c.fmnls on the other, as both cultural and technical education oan, with a propet 
vfKuiisfltien of the secondary education system be more usefully combined t.eoiast. 
^touoluding, Sir Skah said: “My sincere and earnest appeal to you 's tjatjou 
i,A„U endeavour to acquire a right judgment to view the various problems ' fe 

0 Z country with wisdom and foresight If you take any rash and hasty steps, 
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to an extent not quite apprehended 


<SL 


way f.pell disaster to your career, and perhaps 
by you. r r 

fi 0 uht, as you pass out from this Univerily, some of you may have to face a 

o a or Keen competition and a period of long waiting befor success is achieved ; 

, 0 Q ot despair of the future, JBe firm and resolute, full of hope and inspired 
tn ambition^ and above all, have confidence in yourselves, and faitn in your capa- 
c '• uo I( 3rget that there are millions of people in this country in all grades 
or society, ranging from the high to the low aud every one cannot expect equal 
prosperity.” J 1 H 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

Tn his address to the Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, held at Benares 
on the 2nd. March 1937. Sir J/. Visvesvaraya laid emphasis on the development of 
industries. ‘Industrialize or perish’, he declared, ‘should be our slogan in future as in 
tho progressive west’. Sir Af. Visvesvaraya said : — 

In the docade ending 1931, the population of India incresed by more than 10 poi 
cent. It is expected to swell up to 400 million by 1941. The food production of 
the country is not keeping pace. Tho present average monthly income of the Indian 
people in estimated at about Rs. 6 per head of tho population. The income of I he 
poorer classes falls far below this figure. The trade depression since 1929 has 
reduced agricultural income and hardened the lot of the rural population, The stan¬ 
dard of living is so low that, to quote an English author, the table of minimum food 
requirements laid down by the Minister of Health for the British umemplovcd would 
mean unheard-of luxury for the population of India’. The masses in rural areas 
earn on an average Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month, that is, less than 4 shillings in 

English money. Rural indebtedness is calculated at about Rs. 250 per family. Over 

70 per cent, of this population live in huts or hovels built of mud and thatch. In 
tho words of a prominent public leader in Bengal, the problem of a square meal 
every day and some kind of coarse cloth to cover nudity is tho problem of pro¬ 
blems which stares ns in the face'. 

Since trade depression set in in I°29 unemployment has deepened. The people in 
authority in this country have in a sense abolished unemployment and tho horrors it 
would conjure up if the truth were known by refusing to keep count. Another 
gloomy feature in the situation is that nearly a 90 per cent, of the population siill 
remain illiterate and therefore ill-equipped to think ahead and work for their own 
advancement. As a result of these disabilities added to malnutrition, Iho ave nge 
life of the Indian is only about half the average age of the European, Dr N. 1. 
van der Merve, leader of^ the Free State Nationalists in South Africa, recently rmdo 
a public statement in which he said : .Our natives in South Africa are undoubted¬ 
ly much better off than 90 per cent, of the population of India... The people live 

mainly in mud huts iu which the most elementary health rules are unknown...India 
is still an unhappy country and over its vast population hangs the menacing ci<uid 
of poverty, misery and ignoraoe. All these statements seem reliable. But making 
allowanoe for possible unconscious exaggeration, if even 75 per cent, of what is suited 
is true, it will be agreed that the situation is intolerable, and a radical, a drastic re¬ 
form is immediately called for. 1 

In view of mass poverty and unemployment, our first thought should bo for 
the poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to raise their standard of 
living and arrest their further degradation. Life's necessities, that is. tho goods and 
services needed to maintain a normal existence, fall under six heads, namely, food, 
clothing, housing, edueaiion, expenses on social functions, and recreation, amusements, 
etc., to occupy leisure. We have with us an ignorant, ill-nourished aud under!*! 
population. With an income of R s . 2 to 3 per heal per month, tho living condition* 
of the majority of our peasant and wage-earning classes cannot but bo regarded a* 
precarious in the extreme. In the case of the poor, education is practically neglected, 
The future citizens of this realm are growing up in dense ignorance- aud their ex¬ 
penses on marriages, funerals, elo,..are excessive and ruinous. I have discussed tho 
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'income question with intelligent farmeis in villages in several parts of the country 
and with university professors, economists and leading business men in some of the 
cities and districts both in Central and Southern India. The result may be sum¬ 
marised like this. . , , , 

Taking one hundred families in a district, it may be assumed that 2 per cent, of 
them are well-to-do, each family earning on an average Rs. 150 per month, 18 fami¬ 
lies boloDg to the middle class, both upper and lower, with an average income of Rs. 
75, and 80 families are of tho poorer classes who earn Rs. 20 in cities and towns, 
and Rs. 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. 11 per head of the entire poorer popu¬ 
lation. These figures give an average monthly income of Rs, 25 per family, or Rs. 
60 per head per annum, for tho whole country. For bare existence this income 
should be at ieasfc doubled, and this doubling will not come about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort. To secure this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nre necessary in the administrative and social policies of tho country. 

The immediate aim should be to double the income of the poor. This done, the 
income of the two upper classes will autjraatically increase by at least 50 pei cent. 
Tbfi main remedies to this end Jie in increasing production and 6 ® t J 1 ° e \ a ,® 
presently explained ; in raising the literacy and skill of the people . and 1U J®“ nc ® 
a country-wide scheme of credit facilities to finance farming operations and rural 
business generally. Under modern conditions the standard of living of the ps P 
and the remedies for unemployment are becoming more and more the concern ottn 
8tate in progressive countries. This should become a prominent feature in mis 

country also. . i 

The area under cultivation in British India is not more than one acre per head 
of the total population. The yearly income from produce at current prices can no 
be very different from Rs, 15 to Rs. 25 per acre. There is little scope for any 
substantial growth of income from this source. Industries and trade are _ « 
want. These common truths should become widely known. The Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the eyes of the to the need of th 

great change in their outlook. At the same time correct healthy ideals ^ . 

impressed upon the common people by means of mass education and by p p o“- 
for citizenship training. 

The real source of prosperity of any eOTmunity to fte 
duced and the value of services rendered by its people. *he production will be 
from agriculture or industries, and the service, in trade, transport, ocmmunications 
and other occupations and professions. The prosperity of he coun ry . • • ■ • 

and indirectly of the individual citizen, will depend upon the value of goods and 
services produced by the entire population. . . t , _ . . 

For a century past, particularly in the Dominion of Canada, the ciimuer oi 
workers required to produce food nas been steadily dechning^from some ing i ^ 
75 per cent to about 17 per cent at the present 
Hweden. we know that in recent years the 
their livelihood from agriculture 
u continuously increasing section ^ 

J . “ . ” Ger 


time. In tho economy of 
number of persons who gain 
has markedly and steadily diminished, while 
of the population has come to be occupied 
m industry, 'trade and traffic. This is the general tendency in , <erj country 
for the past 50 years as evidenced by the example of boviet itussia, 
many and Japan. India is often spoken of as. an agricultural country, but It is not 
made clear to the people that their safety lies is placing more reliance on industries 
and service than on agriculture. The encouragement of industries is an elementary 
policy in progressive countries but its operation is deplorably neglected here. 

The basis of a sound programme for securing a higher standard of hying is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living m a 
rity town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be oondition 
erTby its production and service. It is necessary that statistics of production and scr 
vice should be maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain them, for every residen¬ 
tial area, (village, town or city) and the production and consumption in each area 
estimated and cbeoked from time to time to see whether the area is getting richer 

01 $or increasing production in industrial countries, the prime factors employed are 
machinery, organization and capital. The|situation in this country also calls for extensive 
developments nnder the same three heads. Measures to this end should be adopt** 
both by the Government and by public men and business leaders. Organization 
should include cooperative. enterprise of every kind and particularly jfflnt-swo* 
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iCompanies and propaganda. Farms, factories _ and shops should be created and 
extended according to local needs, and farming operations industrialized as far as 
possible. . , 

Of all the developments urgently needed in this country, the extension oi 
industries and industrial life claims the foremost place. Every country t lat lias 
grown rich and prosperous has done so with the help of its industries. For more 
comforts and conveniences, the only prospect is through industry. This conviction 
has been burnt into me since I visited Japan some forty years ago and in subse¬ 
quent fairly extensive visits to industrial countries. 


Heavy industries at the prosent time are of the groatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country. They form the backbone of a healty national economy 
and the balance-wheel of all large business. There are some fifteen industries ot 
this class which are important, for example, iron and steel, automobiles and airoratr, 
ship-building, power, and electrical machinery, other industrial machinery ana 
chemical industries. Public attention should be concentrated on these, Now tnat 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries aud make it its special responsibility to foster 
them. If provincial Governments took prompt action, all the principal heavy 
industries known in any part of the world and for which there are facilitief and 
6cope in this country, could be established in three to five years time, buck a 
development might be promoted from public loaua by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be financed otherwise. .This will not throw any heavy burden 
on any single provincial Government, and it would be extremely popular with he 
new provincial legislatures. Heavy industries are indispensable for manufacturing 
machinery of defonco. Within the past few days we have heard that n Soviet 
Russia they have created a soparate Commissariat or Ministry for Detenc-., Industry. 
No nation in these days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril. 

Medium-scale industries can be started by business leaders with Government 
co-operation and help. Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government aud from every local authority in .J* *°' vu 
village. Large sums of capital would be needed which should be provided by tie 
many ways in which credit facilities are organized and made available in 
countries.' Till people are able to invest large sums from savings, Govornment 
credit should come to their rescue for this olass of development Sevoul 
including America have built up their industries in this way by loans obt»u®dJrom 
Great Britain, Tariff protection should bo available to industry to the fullest 
extent desired by the representatives of the people in the Central and I 1 * nciai 
Legislatures. To sum up, ‘Industrialise or perish’ should be our slogan in utur as 

SIS: to deliver this address, the vice-chancellor desired that I should 
ivemv suggestions for a revised system of university eduoat.ou.iu order to make 
education more practical to equip the aluraui with d.rectiug ab.lity and to increase 
productive power in the country. Wo have not to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate our immediate needs in this respect. Our mam aim should be to make the 
nroduot of the university an efficient worker aud a successful producer. 

P The chief defect in tiio present system is, as experience has shown, tho absence 
of adequate technical and practical trniuing in the curricula of studies whether in 
university, secondary or primary grades. Professor John Dewey of the United 
States of America has said that 4 iu an industrial society the sclmol should be a 
miniature "workshop and a miniature community ; it should teach through practice, 
and throagh trial and error, the arts and discipline necessary for economic aud 
•axial order,’ Under the present system education is not in close contact with life, 
j P | l00 i a nd society live entirely apart. Tho education given la too general for this 
solution of practical problems or as an introduction to practical life. 

Every university should have colleges of technology for mechanical and 
.ifi^tricji engineering and allied sciences, a college of agriculture and a college commerce. 
u -a..| C h should be carried on at these institutions and a liason officer-attached to each 
, 0 u . V to maintain association between the colleges andltheir research laboratories, aud 
the industries and businesses for which these colleges exist, lu secondary oauuaunu 
, , ; matriculate should be made to pass an examination in a handicraft or industry, 
l inked with the elementary school system, there should be vocational schools to 
Vripide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, caipentrv, 
engineering, smitliy and other trades for the boys, aud cookery, dress-making, 
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Buying and house-wifery for girls. Probably 60 per coat of the 

nf 97 '? trillions it least 40 millions, or 15 par cent., should 1 e at sc.tool. 1 “ ^10 
Ste -tf S a the proposition is 23.7, and in Japan 10. But m British 
Tadi^ a?present, only about 5 per cent, are attending educational institutions, The 
proportion of fema^ scholars is hopelessly meagre, being only 2 ner cent Ine 
fifarato population of the country is about 15.6 -.per cent, males and 2 8 pei cent 
females P and the general literacy for both males and femaies is 9.4 per cent. This 
proportion should be over 80 in any well-ordered country. The percentages m the 
Ed States of America, Canada, Great Britain and Germany are respoctivoly 96.7, 
919, 92.5, and 99.7. It is important to liquidate illiteracy m about Id years time. 

Tbfi statement that the poverty of the people does not enable them to payjfor elomen- 
Hrv education is erroneous Nine-tenths of our population live m viU ages. Education 
Eld come next only to food and clothing in the poor mans economy Andjfjch 

2 K ftr. ZurS 

&"*<££»}• *SliX »«S3i. o»p.«h.th........> h. 

•S as a;.s; .‘sasgaasKHH&ii 

W-t “» ? l f oa gf ind y aa°tri“t«ffl 

*' .ilh technical *" a f P' h “!“ ^*1 h.Sl'l'S SlS b, tolShlliSta 
Vocational institutions of three grad s. (iiffiAnHin &nM 9 to ratal# win. 
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committees for preparing and tram & • J D u.blic presB (hat persons trained in 

regular army Kecently 't was report^ ^ a liaison agency bo- 

iwecn'thfarmi Sfte people. We have enough man-power in this country to do 

''^standing army IS? X iMtf K* 

U, ‘ 3 a 3^d^ei“«m army created h Every man capable of wielding arms should bo 
remove - j methods oi warfare as is done in Germany, Italy, Kus.ia 
trumed m the m ° J |d Q t , J8 forgotten that the expenditure on armaments will un- 
material reduction^ heavy industries come to be established .a the province 
to 810 extent suggested. 

1 hove dealt with six main heads or problems which -ome uppermost undo 
nnt ion- building* There are many others, but these six are fundamental If m any 
i n .. of national advance the problems associated with these six heads ai 
handled with vigour and with a right sense of responsibility, the rest will aut ^^* 
i fall into line. When a small advance in economic prosperity is Secured fo 
tho masses by ihe measures indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal tor 
romoting nation-building uad welfare work of every other Kind. 

P Th- oalv cure for unemployment is a higher staudard of living, especially ior 
, } . t 1() ; r and the only sure way to bring this about is by increasing £ 

.-Sfleintr the goods and services produced. The system of work should UP 
"" ' | and the workers disciplined as in toe West. There should »- 
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fewer and fewer idlers, part-time workers should work full time and occupation!, 
should be created for every one willing to work. 

Amoug the many ways suggested to us by foreign experience there are thiee 
large-scale measures which, in my view, will be of immediate value in this 
connection ; 

(1) Citizenship training. (2) Planned development in villages, (31 Planned 

development in cities and towns. 

There should be universal mass education for young persons aud uulearned 
adults. Literary^ training now given in educational institutions should be supple¬ 
mented by practical training, in some of the mauy ways in which it is possible to 
do it. Separate vocational and trade schools, workshops and experimental aud 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the land. The population in 
every village should be instructed to learn to maintain records of goods and services 

produced during the year. I have seen an admirable system of how this should 

be done in the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities and 
towns, whether the residents collectively are growing rich or poor could be ascer¬ 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically such activities as lend them- 

elvas to measurement in industry, trade, transport, banking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of London. The main object of all these measures should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods and services produced in any district or any other given area from 
year to year. 


In view of the uncertain world political situation, nation-building for defence 
also calls for special attention, England is at present taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armaments. 
She will need help from this country. One of the clauses in the instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General in connection with the recent Government 
of India Act is that the Defence of India will be more and more the concern of 
the Indians themselves.” The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually for self-defence. 
Our own self-government, when it comes, will bo an empty show unless the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 

Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activities. Men with patriotio fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
tho decree of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 

In totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, in Soviet Russia, 
peopled lives are regulated by various restrictions with the object of consolidating 
and augmenting national power aod raising the standards of income and comfort 
of the nation as a whole. People have submitted themselves to curtailment o! 
liberties for the sake of their collectiva security and economic advantage. In 
Lidia too we have had unitary control of a kind but it has been one which has 
offered us restrictions in plenty, amenities only with a sparing hand. 

The people should be free to plan as they will, produce what they want 

increase efficiency in directions in which they feel they are deficient and mobilise 

the country’s resources in materials and man-power for all their rightful rasks 

In European countries, two fgreat measures have been adopted since the* close 
of the War inamly zor economic safety, namely, (1) a National Economic Co unci l 
and (2) a Development Plan The plan adopted is usually a Five-Year Plan, and 

its working under the contro of the Economic) Council is regulated by tho changing 
conditions of international politics and trade. These two measures, or some others 
having a like purpose, aie urgently needed in India. If their operations is placed 
unde 1 ’ the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
increasing the volume of national {production and service. 

Several provinces, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
in welfare and rural uplift work. The Madras Government has started district 
economic councils. If the object is to provide a steadily rising total prodiKiton 
of goods and services ami reduce unemployment and under-employment among the 
uiral population, these measures cannot but be regarded as too insignificant ami 
scrappy to have any marked effeot within the life time of the present generation, 

The district councils should be enlarged and extended and placed under 1 «? 
control of a Irovinoia. Council or Commission composed of trusted leaden*. 

52 
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ThA *east that the Government of this country can do is to chalk out a 
reasoned Development Plan—a three-year or five-year plan— and appoint a 
renresontative Development Commission to givo it effect In a recent puolication 
f e ^f;Xo dS ^ to how this could be done. I should like to repeat here 
that no Appreciable results, nothing great, can bo achieved without a large soale 
organization. 

I have given prominence to nation-building activities not only because we area 
the threshold of a new constitution, bat also because without creating a new outlook 
foroar oeocle and wlthoat operating on a comprehensive. plan and P^amme^ 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance ln “L ls J\ nn 
never be cured. Since the Wsi, extensive reforms, reconstruction and rehabilitation 

ha 7 jf a °“ 0 e Tri*i To eSt pro?eni Dt o 6 true picture of what we in India need in this 
resnect. The picturo may be imperfeot in many respects, but no statwma • 

SSwSte - ."y w«ch 

needs are being met in progressive countries.. 

socially because, the Indian mass mind has to be liberated from the stupefying p 
of m«ny ancient traditions and narrow prejudices. . 

I Mk you all foang men and young women fresh fhe Pgiv gg^to 

teen ffi nation-building problems constantly before vonr mind a «• to wbatow 
iX' oTdepartment of &» 

sszz ' jsh * « Bgur-^'isi 

th« Rood name ao<i tbe glory J our P fl0 P^ conntry. 

1 t "" X VL? SSiSS."»»• i^Svi 

world of c ootenapU t lon and hoi 1 days. jJM that such sent.- 

ssr, sr r. z -ii«i r’rairt ./*£ t e „s 

£"=.,$£-* rag. -.u »-«s 

spoken of as the two economic slums at tin w** 1 wor b_orffauized l disciplined 

and happiness reliance has long corao to be „ t of onese lf if becoming the rule 
work— rather than on contemplation. To get the mg 0 ones ^ d fttUl nation- 
of the world at large, and paaponsm however begotten i9 teg 

SK*i«b our British rulers has done much to tote J2 

what adramm we b»v« made, has ^e« aocomplishad J nurpoeotul 

,. ,| r ,. ki. aitton the I n I luldativa .( i.-.- i«-y ' 1 1,1 ' ! l r ' ’ 1 • 

policy on the part of the Government to develop a modern order. , 

For any goneral rise in the country s prosperity place re ianee on produo.on and 
service organized on a basis of mutual trust, and cooperation among oaf connij 
? e n For g your own success, place reliance on your capacity, chaiacter, au i # 
" f will all of which qualities can be progressively strengthened, if you ohoose, 
Uelugrocess of self-improvement, Your vision added to your ~««»wddjtor- 
,inS is the measure of your power. The master word .8 work. Work steamiy 
to build up yoni worth and power, keep conscience in rectitude, and 
'Let all the ends thou aim’st at he tny eonntry’s. 

The God’s and truth’s. 
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The Aligarh University Convocation 

The Annual Convocation of the Aligarh University was held on the 7th. March 
A , V0l 7 !ar & 0 aDd distinguished gathering including Sir Frank Noyce, Nawab 
oir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Nawab Sakar Yar Jung, Nawab- 
zada Liayaqat Ali Khan and Nawab Obaidur Rahman Khan attended the function. 

Mr. A. Halim ,, pro-Vice-Chancellor, surveying the working of the year expressed 
satisfaction on all round progress. 

Dr. Ziauddin , Vice-Chancellor gave away tho dogree to successful students and 
then read his Convocation address. In the course of his address he said 

‘Many reforms aro noeeded in our education system, but there are two subjects 

u- C ? • 1 caun °t i!‘ ^ noticing. Tho first is the question of secondary education 
which is the back bone of the whole educational system of a country inasmuch as 
it sapplies teachers to primary schools and trains students for higher institutions. 
But unfortunately this educatiqn ^ is much neglected in this country ; and its com¬ 
plete reorganisation and overhauling is tho crying need of the day, especially in 
view of the increasing unemployment of oar educated young men. 

Continuing, Dr. Ziauddin said : 4 It is gratifying to see that a special committee 
has been appointed by tho United Provinces Government to examine tho matter 
and the Central _ Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India have 
also taken up this question. Both thoso bodies have discussed it with the two 
experts appointed by the Government of India via., Messrs. Abbott and Wood. The 
weakest point in our education problem is the system of examinations. Researches 
are now being carried on in every country to improve the system, but wo in India 
have not yet realized even the necessity of reform.’ 

Expressing his felicitations to H. E. H. the Maharaja of Hyderabad , tho 
Chancellor if the University, *Dr. Ziauddin said that this university uad ever been 
houna by tho oloecct tios of relationship to tho rulers and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ties had been furilmr comonted by liis acceptance of tho office of the 
Chancellorship of tho University, 

Concluding his address, Dr. Zia-ud-!)i*% Ahmed exhorted tho nhivUntt who got 
their now degrees to rirjo to the ouoAiiion and maroh forward towurds tha new 
world that lay before them. There is always room for merit and ability and cion 
student he hoped, would demonstrate their ability in making ih«ir way up to ibe 
highest level of life's achievemenf. 


The Gurukul UniversityXonvocation 

The Convocation of the Gurukul University was held at Hardwar ou the 
27th. March 1937. After referring to the ideals and achievements of the 
University. Mr. S. Saiyamurty , in the course of his Convocation Address, dwelt on 
the importance of the study of Science and said ; — 

tl I have long been associated with University life and University work in nr 
part of the country in various oapacities. ] am deeply and continuously itriaie«ied 
m University education. But, of course, those Universities are entirely different 
from yours. But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatever that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic fact remains that, although our country is in point of history the 
longest educated in the _ World, still it is the least educated in point of numbers 
to-dav. Farther, I believe that full demooratio Swaraj is based on the l wring E 
educated, intelligent and discriminating electorates. The spread of true education 
from the lowest to the highest standard is thus the concern of all thoso. who love 
this coantry aud seek to serve her. 
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“While these modern Universities have undoubtedly done a peat deal in creating 
a large number of men and women, patriotic, disinterested, ablo and self-sacnfieing 
who have devoted and are devoting their lines to the service and the freeuom o. 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatever that, on the whole, that education has 
not been productive of permanent benefit to this country. Indeed, it cannot he 
otherwise, because the foundations of this education were laid by Loni Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes hero and there, these foundations, 
remain more or less what they were. It is right and proper that we should Know 
something of these foundations, in order that we may repair the mistakes of the 
past. I give one quotation below to show the nature of tqgse foundations: 

“The Question now beforo us is simply whether, when it is our p9wer to teach 
this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
do books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 
when we can teach European science we shall teach systems which by universal 
,'onfessTon whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse and 
ulitMi we cao patronise souud philosophy and true history, we shall 

Enizlish farrier —astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an K 

boarding schooi-historv bounding in kings thirty feet high antreignitorty 

thousand years long and geography, made up of seas of treacle and sees of buttoi. 

“It is I believe, no exaggeration to say, that all the historical information which 
has been’ collected from all the books written in Sanskrit language is less va '“ abl ® 
than what may be found in the most paltry abridgements used at preparatory 

Sffd si** MS 

Aryl ftthti in in the Punjab, from a mmii elemental .v echo >1 it iitogi 

. n iTnirnrxitv Tours is a fosidonlial educational institution 

n the held of national service. To me it is a pecan F' that 

day. because this seat of learning is intimately associated Your ideal site on 

sstt*f ris as i\ s,rr p .M*"i 

■ «> «+“•>» '» I?” Dniver.ity are adopted to the «£» ml 
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vom work and wish you well in the future. 

Trie gmat characteristic 01 your University on which T shottid like to 
iate vdu particularly is the ideal of Brahmachary, winch ypu piaotise, 
barva is peculiarly associated in our country with the period of s-udv. “ 1S 
a mere 'olfysical state, it is also a mental state, and to the extent to which you pro¬ 
duce trained Brahmacharts, who, at the end of that penod of training her e vn_ 

, ntei the Orasastha life, you are building secure foundations of Hindu aua iu« 

'’^Moreover, yours is a true Guruknla. The English word ‘hostel' is a poor transla- 
,inn fnr that word. You teachers and students, not only live together, but live, 
members of a common joint familv. The advantage of that life for true edu cator 
rail not be over estimated. I have already referred to your situation, on the • 
of tho Ganges. I. hope familiarity bas not bred contempt in your || tua ,. j* 

Hindus all over India especially in South India, the Ganges stands for all tu 
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noble and exalting in our country. To spend somo of the most impression, ble 
periods of yours lives on the banks of the Ganges and in these beautiful surround¬ 
ings is a proud privilege, for which you must bo highly thankful and of which vou 
must take full advantage. 

“The medium of instruction in tho University is Hiudustbani, as it ought to be. 
j am one of those, who though ignorant of Hindusthani, profoundly believe that 
Hiudustliani should become tho lingua franca of India, as early as possible 1 hope 
your students will go out as missionaries of the gospel also throughout the 
country. As an humble student of Sanskrit, I congratulate you ami your University on 
the groat importance they attach to Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit is (o Indian culture, much 
more than what Greek and Latin are to European culture. Sanskrit is cot a dead 
language ■ it is a living language even to-day. I remember with happiness my last 
visit to your Gurukula, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskrit. Your attempt to make Sanskrit once more the spokeu language of soholars 
deservo ail encouragement. When I speak of Sanskrit, it is not merely out of blind 
love, but I believe that to every modern Indian scholar Sanskrit is esseutial if he is 
‘O nvo in this country as a real native. Our Vedas, our classics, our epics, sre all 
enshrined in Sanskrit. Ignorance of Sanskrit denies us our heritage ; knowledge of 
Sanskiit gives us a rich literary heritage, which, if I may adopt a oimile, is a beau¬ 
tiful garden with fragrant, beautiful and perennial flowers, in whoso paths, we can 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, instruction and exaltation, and never getting 
weary. Of Sanskrit literature, 1 can say with some knowledge, that as of all great 
works of art, its greatest characteristic is the characteristic of true beauty, that it 
assumes a new form every minute.Moreover, Sanskrit is a common bond of culture 
of all Hindus, a :d should be the common bond of culture of all Indians from tho 
Himalayas to Capo Comorin, from Kamrup to Karachi. 

U 1 have been deeply struck by tho simplicity of your life, the gospel of self help 
constantly practised here, and insistences on conformity, whioli you practise. Simpli¬ 
city is a peculiarly Hindu and Indian virtue, which we«are glowly getting rid of It is 
time that we went back to it. Modern education in every University has rapidly 
made of men and women almost helpless. It is right and proper, therefore, that you 
should be trained, and train ourselves in the art of self-help, which will add to 
your self-respoct and dignity. I am oue of those who without being superstitious, 
believe that conformity is a great individual and national virtue. I am deeply im¬ 
pressed by your daily routine of life here, including the Homa and Samlhya Vandhana. 
Mere modern ratiocination may argue that these things are unnecessary, but there 
are many things beyond the reach of argument, and I am one or those, who beh vo 
that in such ceremonies there is something to be gained for the individual, tho so -iety 
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1 see you have a scheme for opeuiug an Industrial College, to he named 
\Shranddbanauda Shilp Vrdyalaya’, and are awaiting to start it, when necessary funds 
have been collected. I sincerely hope and trust that the funds will be forthcoming 
and you will soon open the Industrial College. 

‘I notice that in the early classes also you are giving somo practical and voca¬ 
tional training to tho boys. If I may do so, I should like to commend to your 
authority the noed for giving more importance to the band and the eye oi” the 
younger boys. I would also plead for more importance being given to the dLudy of 
Modern History, Politics and Economics and of Modern Science. It is right that 
vour boys must be appraised with all the modern problems. The eternal varieties are 
the same. But still modern human life is so complex and problems aro becoming 
so difficult of solution, that I think the education of your boys will be complete only 
when they got a grounding in Science, as also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were grateful to the pioneers of modem 
Hcience, who went on conquering one peak after another of unknown regions r 
knowledge, and tho sheer exaltation of fresh knowledge went to our bead. But. to¬ 
day while man has invented Science, he has brought forth a Fraukenstiirs Monster, 
which seeks to destroy the creator. 8cience is leading humanity to destruction. Tho 
use of poison gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another by the various bo called 
oi vilified uations is the despair of the lovers of humanity. 

But I believe that we, m India, are producing and will soon product' :i ra»*» : >* 
scientists, who will harness science to humanity. In that greater work your Uunikulu 
can play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the way to modern 
scientists, to subordinate knowledge to the higher aims of humfuitv, and wot to 
prostitute it for the destruction of humanity c 


misr/fy 
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I have noticed, with exceptions, that there is an amount of m(eiij>ritjc^nj>lox 
in the modem Hindu and modern Indian mind. You must get rid of ■ 

complex. We have nothing to be ashamed of, orapologetic about, with legarl to our 
past! Even in our present state, we have nothing'to be ushatm.d of. Aur^o tlier 

will hare tS exist But, thank God, thanks to oor Viadwou ture, to m 

n( heritage end to onr ideals we still live. More than KMnved countrv of onra 
i of a lift) of freedom for t ' , aD ^J?r«DOOt and 5* 

Therefore, you must create and seok to maintain n SdJOT 

modern Indian humanity. Your University has g( tt 'h*t education. MO joii 

must make fnli use of it. , Tlln , n are .*,,< 1 ^ .-ashing forward 

Last hut not least. Europe, America and Ja P, an . ,fJT® Civilisation, as 

towards aooiber cataoiysmio war, which will , bu ^ a ? , rB „ tance 0 f tho 
known to Western Europe. I see no alternative to this but the acceptance ot 

Hindu doctrine of “Peace of Earth and Goodwill to all men country at the 

That can only come after the aUainmon ^ ^ f free ^ 0 .y tB in the sreat task, 
preaching of that gospel by us. You must, tJioreioie, co P n u i free- 

which awaits all of us, the attaining of the freedom of oui scholars by sooial 

dom is to be attained, not merely by pohtio.ans b "‘ ^ity^bev may 

service workers, by teachers, indeed by ail Indiana in> whatever fl lh * 

be engaged We have to work harm0Q '° u fy thteireat work, 

graduates of this University to co-operate in this grea - ^ believe that 

There is a school of thought in our country, « m The 

modern economic civilisation is the paradise of human y. b • ^ some 

theory of the multiplication of wants is not proolwa OBjltoo wx. wn 
European countries believed that China, India aucI ot ^ er „ u £ t , n ,i t h t they could 
like to remain as hewers of wood and drawers of water,and^wever, 
dump their manufactured goods on them. A new ecouom failure of the 

springing up. and each country wants to be ^-sufficient. The tngm ^ 

recent world Economic Conference is a point. We, i bellow in the 

practise a new doctrine for our economic well-being. I do not 
indefinite multiplication of wants. We are nearly 35' o to even one anna more 

If wo can but raise the standard of the average ndianto-even one a„ g 

per head per day, we shall have created a demand which will absorb t 

of all our large and small industries for many y ^ore UI s ' ma u industries. Wo 

We have to build up our large industries, but more, our sma^ ^ ^ 
have to re-build our villages, and if we can do som *4> * ball have very nearly 

more to the precarious income of thejf “^nvito^you to thiuk of this great vital 
solved the economic problem of India, i 1DV 1 J , .. 
problem, and do southing to help their solution )□ - 

In conclusion Mr. Gatyamurthi said:*— ■ wnmfin w bo wil! 

We want more and more of educated and th0 han(h 0 t our country 

s. «»"»■»-**■? rss 1 tfs 

honesty in all spheres of life, and readiness to sacrifioe f« ^ morjt |_ y ou ratt Bt 

reoapiure the great courage of our ancient heroes, pby* y[\ n( \n must "be. a greater 
learn yournlvw r 0 be absolutely non-communal. A great H nd a g 

Indian. Every morning in your University you pray May what were; 
together, feed os together, evolve our capacities together * win " - r«ui ftU of 

. void hate aud envy* There may be no greater idea! bef 9 re a modern Indian 
nationalism, of comradery, and of service for the Motherland, 


S. N. D. T. Women's University Convocation 


rir R p Par an jp ye, Vice-chancellor of the Lucknow Dnivttrsity delivering | b * 
Convocation Address of the Shreemati Nathibhai Damodar Thackersay MM 


LUU -* - -i llttUJIUJJttl L'nuivi U «. -- 

Womens’ University held at Bombay on the 27th June 1937, observed • 

“What is the U6e of a long and expensive eduoation if it doe6 i'- 1 m * e _..... 
fitter to cope with the everchanging conditions of our world 


°lf ,uu i education 
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SDhei^nf^fiH ? our , llu ?J Ra sympathies, broadened your minds, and widened the 

'em 1 - 0 ol 1 ,h ; lt al1 interested in tho educational progress of the country could learn 
j 10 ^y of the growth of this University, the earnestness aSd 

lite Rir vLh,l/o ^^ Prof ' D A- Kruve ’ the P llbli0 spirit of its chief donor, the 
qnraiv Thakersey and the recognition which earnest and devoted work 
surely receives from the general public. 

°« the University in having Vernacular as the 
?r° 1 »^ ctl0 ? aad examination Dr. Paranjapve said : “Whatever maybe 
the political futuro of our country, and we all hopo that there will be no limits to 
V, ‘ . ,,nt *cal progress, we cannot forget that India is one among the nations of the 

of rnmm'nniJa* for wi 0ng i tim8 at ,east En S Iisb is bound to remain as our medium 
of communication with other nations and peoples” 

in nn°t n ^?ri° g ! he ? aid bave oftea f03t tbat women have shown a truer instinct 

tomifn IC ^' S [r gg l 0 f ^ an we mea * E?0U 1 bough they are few in number the 
mindpd l 1 P Q ”* 1C ‘f 0 ba ? e not shown themselves so narrow and communaily- 

- have and nothing was so cheering to all true nationalists as the de 
• opinion of a«- women s organisations against separate communal electorates 
which are absolutely opposed to all notions of true nationhood. 
in o I? tas ^ a(Juates ^bo are receiving their degrees to-day” he said, tt I would like 
■ -> aC ^r? 8S a word ®’ They are the pioneers of a new movement in our national 
J T . -*-bo success or failure of the new educational experiment conducted bv this 
1 D r V f 0rsit r& W1 be detenn i n0d by the way they conduct themselves in the wide 'world 
Wi-nni'h They aie 0 ?P 0cted to P la y their roles of wife, mother, daughter and cister 
other women but they must play them better because of their education Thev 

anV^Ml e,i n 0 J ,r : ,S " rV0 al L that is S ood in our P ast < shed aI1 th0 Bvil excrescences 
ct D6W i - b ?* . u . se { l “ m the ot ber civilisation with which we have 
Save hi ? h ideals, try to carry them out in your life but have 
charity to sympathise with the weakness of others.” 

«lnS ri :“ 8 '“kl" 1 . education of the University Dr. Paranjapye said : “If il.u 
„„ „ \° u t m lrn,l|b ed in its true spirit it should implant in you a love of liberty 
f“ " ' '• ,#llr » S - but als ° for other8 > liberty of thought, speeoh and action sj 
IoL'k 8 ?°^ im P m 6 0 on the similar liberty of others. That education should 

■aaca you to form your own independent judgment and not make you slaves of 
otners whether in mind or body. It should teach yon to cast off superstition even 
Tiiougn hallowed by the passage of centurios. It should make you ever ready to 
levise your old ideas in the light of changing circumstances. It should onable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still but that everything is march¬ 
ing onward to form new combinations.” 

Concluding Dr. Paranjapye said : “I cannot do better than exhort you to loaru 
•be real lesson of life of your founder Mr. Karve. Compromise in non-essentials but 
firmness iu essentials and steadiness to ideals is what you should learn from him 
Vou have had the great privilege, as I have had all iny life, of coming under the 
influence, direct or indirect, of this great saint of modern Iudia. Other instituli >na 
may have had founders with more highly resounding names, but no alumaus-or 
rather alurana-of tins University need envy anybody else, for she can say with 
pardonable pride that she had been the pupil of an institution that owes its exist 

K^h«r\arm‘ 3 ia,lomitable coarage aod d0 voted workof Dhonl 


1 he A. I. Muslim Students’ Conference 


v.^WUl 1. M Hie J ^7.k^ | f0rdn ‘*' wll,eb I'OHfpODOJ hut-BOIlth. 

WW he*.i at '•uatiow on th, I7«K January 1937 'Tgap'M*! Memorial 

H»U, under tl.e presiderWi.p of Mi. Muthxr Humn Kidua,. member of rl,„ 
Cooncil of State, with a view ^ 0DSI( ? eriD 8 the advisability of tho formation of an 
A^.India Muahm Students , 1 ea «alion. Police were present an the n,. 0 «3i 0 n, 
meetmg was at n y a number of delegates representing the various 
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Universities. the majority of which appeared to be opposed to the idea of formation 

01 gome coQtusion was caused when the President announced that only two 
re resentatives of each institution represented and Qve each from Nadwo and taran- 
•dSl oonlf voto on the resolutions. After ruling out the . objections to tins pro- 
'rirafll the President adjourned tho session till after the lunch interval. 

P The opposition group remained iu the hall passing the time in composing poem, 
rMushairaAnd making speeches. At the scheduled time, some of them including 
i M ibe?of the FxelZe Committee, went to fetch the I the a m 
said that he could not attend owing to indisposition. Thereafter Mr. rartiatnl a 
wa K elected President and the meeting was held. The resolution Wading the 
formation of a Muslim Students’ Federation was rejected bv a huge majotity. 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the All-radia b udents Federal on 
in greater nurabers q . After passing a resolution thanking the President, th.s meeting 

diS C Se imvBne.^ after obtaining the permission of t.he orighml 
appearance, 


The Bombay Presidency Sludeols’ Conference 

«*,_ Presidency Student*’ Confereoco opened *t BmAu Ul1 jAt 1*A. 

Nath Tatar* preeding. About ISO delegates^tended. 

■ it M mdfm of hie address Mr. Tagore oharaoterised Fascism and ■Naaisxn as a 

In the oour» of tita aaoTess national chauvinism. He expressed the 

".MoaltaMhlr. f, ”“r.dib.Woeo for » d fW 

sssz h. .h,. .h. ^iug. ; »r s ,w <s£ 

alleviation of unemployment amo g ^ o- ^ a 'mi-democratic and unscientific. He 
tion was very vi-iom. It w.w anu nano ta ,^ prM9m facin' the country. An 

appealed t0 “^ents l ,° ® o( y th* Moth -1 land without the necessary clear under- 

Fascist (ibscurautism threatons to subrae RO J soIi( ia r ity with the Interna- 

Bj th. vorto, of the tight ft. ««.-'« » d 

ttfil.lom’*jfas possibly only when prodaotioa «nd » dl A‘ r J bu !” d “ ! « pT2S!l» 
life were organ 3 ed amf a planned economy was effected and means or pi 
1 ed bv the society and not by individuals. The now Constitution andtheBapru 
Sort were all condemned in turn by Mr. Tagore who asserted that the student* 

S ^°Mi X"' ciiandy. Chairman • f the Reception Committee said that it was oLen 
B ;,i bv interested parties that the students’ movement could have no abiding P’ l ‘ |d ’ > 
h»t at best it could offer a platform for wild talks and that worst it wouldj deffe 
1 . j Q to seditiou-mongering and riotous rabble. Even a oasual glance at the _ • • 

n rivenumt in India and abroad would convince au impartial observer that students 
® ,. e p| 8 yed au important, noble and heroic part in shaping the nation s destinies. 



The international Parliament of Religions 

(Sri Ramkrithna Centenary Celebration ) 

Calcutta—lit March to 8th March 1997 


Savants from different parts of the globe, professing different religious faiths and 
representing the cultural heritage of diverse races, met together at the Parliament 
of Religions that commenced its session on the I at March 1937 at the Calcutta 
Town Hall under the distinguished presidency of the world-renowned philosophtr. 
Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. 

This International Congress of Faiths had boen organised by the Sri Ramkrishns 
Centenary Celebration Committee in connection with the Centenary of the birth ot 
the Saint of Dakshineswar. 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the occasion, was hlled to 
capacity by a distinguished assemblage of delegates and visitors who had journeyed 
from remote parts of the world-to pay their tribute of respect and admiration to the 
prophet who was the “consummation of two thousands years of spiritual life of three 
hundred millions people'*,— a greal symphony “composed of the thousand voices and 
thousand faiths ot mankind/* 

The proceedings appropriately began with the sinking of a Vedic hymn (in 
original Sanskrit, set to music by Mrs. Sarala Devi Ohaudhurani) by girls in 
chorus, standing round a beflowered portrait rf Sri Ramkrishna. 


Menage* 

Following the opening song, Mr. Bijoy Krishna Bose road some cf the numerous 
messages received from far and near including those from Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Zetland and Bis Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

In his message wired from Wardah, Mahatma Gandhi said, “Wish Parliament 
success. Wish it could do some constructive work/’ 

Lord Zetland in his message reoalled his association with the Ram Krishna 
Mission during his sojourn in Bengal and desired to convey his cordial wishes for 
a very successful gathering of the representatives of the various rgligious creeds 
at ttie Parliament of Religions. “It would have given me great pleasure/' His 
Lordship said, “to be present if it were possible so that I might meet once again 
my many friends who would be there. But since, that is not possible, I shall at 
least be with you in spirit/' . „ . BrA . 

In his message His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said, “It is with much 
interest that I have learnt of the holding of the Parliament in honour of the 
centenary of Sri Rom Krishna, and I trust that the discussions of the delegates 
may further the causes which Ram Krishna had at heart, religious harmony, 
social toleration and inter-racial concord. 

Sir Mon mot ha Nath Mukkerjee } Chairman of the Reception Committee ia 
extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, tt Ii is only meet 
and proper that, on the occasion of the birth centenary of this glorious apostle of 
Harmony of Religions’, worthy representatives of various religions should have 
assembled here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of amitv 
and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of the world/ 1 

In proposing Sir Brajendra \ath Seal to the chair, Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out 
that Dr. Seal’s name was so well-known that very few words were necessary to 
introduce him to this gathering. He would however only mention a matter" of 
peculiar significance. This years Parliament of Religions had beeu convened under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee. Dr. Seal had persona! contact the 
sage of Dakshineswar and he was an intimate friend of Sri Kamkrishna's most dist.a- 
gunhed disciple, Swami Vivekananda. Dr. Seal could well be claimed as ‘‘Wise man oi 
the Eaat” and they felt confident that under his guidance tho deliberations of the 
Parliament would be conducted ou a high spiritual level. 

Seconding the proposal Mr. Hirendra Natk Dutt said it was in the fitness of 
it «ir Brajendra Natn Seal the Doyen o' Indian philosophers, who had 
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own and who had hovered freely among 
be asked to preside at this momentous 


xn:ido the whole rango of knowledge his 
all tho great religions of the world, should 

^Rising amidst a great ovation from the. assembly, Dr. W "WgJMMj 

SKsKSS 

read by one of his pupils, full text of which appears below. world 

Following the presidential address, delegates from.iv t , S s P of the Parliament 
conveyed their cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of the ramameut 

on behalf of their respective conntries. , 

Sir Francis Yomghusband in conveying hearty greetmgs to ^ e N ” 0 nfuniou 
behalf of the Society for promoting tb .® study of a-.llgion. ^ ^ ot pro . 

and Pali Text Society, London presented a held Jn London last 

ceedings of the last session of the Worjd Co g • • h j personally come 

summer. “lean hardly say", he said ‘the interest I am looking 

hero once more to the land of my birth and ^ ^ y vears pas t had 

brought good wfabee to the Congress from all the »»“»“' 1 , to unlwml 

of the holy Tashi Lama. “I heartily *he o 8^ kjnd , offer m » blessings 
cause in bringing peace, good-will ar ‘^ i l app e c ' s on 0 “ the centenary celebration of 
to the world Congress on this auspicious occasion ot ine 

Ramkrishna , one of the greatest SFintualgemusesoflndia.^ poland) Dr H Geota 
Mme. Prof. Helene de Wifmangrabow^a (Kradow^Un^ ert^ty, Culture 

(Kern institution Leyden, Holland), Pro * K an kin China), Mis9 Helen Mary 
Society and National Cfentral Research Institute, ’ (Bggdadi Iraq), Mr. 

Bonlnois, Johannesburg!!. South Afnca), Mr. Centre, Boston, Mast, U. 

Sheik Mohammad (Cairo) Swami Parmananda Vedant C ^ {on behalf of the 
Dr. Peter Bokie (Cinc.nnata, Ohio. U. 8LI h »• f} 1 of tho Jewish community, 

Buddhists of Burma), Mr. J. A. Joseph R V0y 0 f India ) on behalf of the 

Mr. I). N. Wadia (Superintendent Calcutta, 

Parsi community, Prof. Tu '^^f n ?f h r o 0 ^® h / ris!ia V Rlath, Belur, Devapriya Vahain- 
Swami Nirvendananda on behalf of the lU • fiord ar Jamiat Singh on behalf of 

». BST.rv tgAfc and brotherhood. It 

Bengal. Islam has always prided itse f on it>' P*' . { that prop het of religi- 

Ltaatts# aissrajiSB - j-b 

of fiarakriskna have distinctly anected 
.... * ■ • * -oi 


religious should nW'together. Teaohlngs 
the I ves of Muslims of Bengal m y® T jO 

wavs. “TheTioIding of this Parliament of n Rellg ''« s u 8 realise that the fundamen- 
ween the followers of different religions. Devout Muslims _ R ]g in 


tXof all VelTgiona are one though they may be ” being 8 beld when the 

beepiDg with tho spirit of tire times that this Parliameni 6 

world is groping for a synthesis of all religions and cultures. „j a3 he was 

slanu AblXnanda, who took the chair after bVworld- 

feeliutf unwell, said : "Iu the name of Sn Ramkrishna, m the naim 
. „ir.wed Swami Vivekauanrla, ;n the nsnie of Ramkrishna Mission an . • , 

ei I welcome all the delegates who have come from far »»***'*“?. 

greetings to them. Ramkrishna Las boon tho oonsnmmatmn of alUho^. 
S o„ ra ,-,ad incarnation of divinity iliat came before his aavem. . *7 

Parliament j! Religions will sound the death-knell of all communal strife 

iitref-.gle-’ 


anil 


The Welcome Addrcti ,.)i ament 

-id-if,-,83 as Chairman the Reception Committee oi t* 1 * *: 1 

J^ots Sir Manmatha Nath MMerje* said :-“M«ro than two years 


of 
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^ s °heme for celebrating the British Centenary of Paramahausa Sri Sri Ramkrishua 

Deva was first drawn up, it was considered the most essential part of the programme 
to convene a Parliament of the Religions of tho world. This, as you all know, is 
quite in consonance with tho spirit of the message of tho great saint who was tho 
consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three hundred milliou 
people”—a great symphony “composed of the thousand voices and thousand faths of 
mankind.” 

When iuj.893 a Parlimeut of Religions was convened at Chicago, its object among 
other things2 wero U> to promote and deepen tho spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faths, through friendly conference and mutual good under¬ 
standing, while not seeking to foster tho temper of indifferontism, and not striving 
to achieve any formal and outward unity, (3) to inquire what light each religion 
has afforded, or may afford, to tbo other religious of tho world, aud (J) to bring tho 
nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, iu the hopo of securiug per¬ 
manent international peace. 

The purpose of tho Parliament of Religions which wa9 intended to bo called iu 
connection with the Centenary Celebrations, though muoh humbler, nevertheless em¬ 
braced within its scope most of the aforesaid objects. Boneatn the seeming diversi¬ 
ties of different faiths thore is a common plan and purpose—an underlying unity in 
searoh of which the whole of humanity, consoiously or unconsciously, has been 
moving from time immemorial. Tho necessity for providing a forum where exponents 
of all religious faiths of tho world would be able to expound their own ideas and 
ideals without any spirit of intolorenco, where they would bo able to exchauge their 
views on man’s life and its goal and on problems furthering national amity, inter¬ 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly bo overestimated. Though each 
religion is great in its own way, comparison among religions with view to establish¬ 
ing the superiority of one over the others, is unprofitable. There aro many import¬ 
ant truths that various religions teach in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again which in different religions have assumed different forms, some¬ 
times apparently incongruous but not really so. Mutual exchange of views broadons 
the entire religious outlook and foster a spirit of tolerenoo, tho need for whioh is 
so often keenly felt. What is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion Is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outloox and non-aggresiveness. Sii 
Ramkrishna has said : 

“Religion, however, is one. It has been so from al! times, it shall be eo for ever.’ 
“The Lord is one, though He hath many names.” And— 

“Yea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship is but a path 

that leadeth unto Him. # . 

It was thought that a Parliament of Roligions was a nccossary concomitant of thn 
celebrations, a 'sin* no)l l wit h oat wfiioh no celebration of tho Centenary would 

be perfect or complete. And there could be no more suitable place for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world. Rightly has bwarai Virekananda said: “Aye, long 
before ideas of universal religion ana brotherly feeling between different sects had 
been mooted and discussed in any country in the world, here, in sight of this city, 
was living a man whose whole life was a Parliament of Religions as it should be." 

The great Saint of Dakshloeswar made himself conspicuous in the world's history 
of religious endeavour by actually practising different religions suoh as Hinduism. 
Islam ^nd Christianity .and realizing the grand truths embedded iu them all. Ho was 
the first spiritual seei in the world who, standing on the bedrock of his own reiliza- 
tions, declared eophatloally and <aneqiaivooally the great truth that the different reli 
ftiona are like so many paths loading tq the same goal of God-realization. This was 
what Sri Ramakrishna lived to realize and proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It is, 
therefore, only meet that, on the hooasion of the Birth Centenary of this glorious 
apostle of Harmony of Religions, orthv representatives of various roligions should 
have assembled here with the no le object of establishing a closer relationship of 
amity and goodwill «« churches of Ihe world. 

“The idea of the Parhams • s formed,but we did not know how it wonld 
materialize. Our resources were|iimitea and some of tho difficulties that we saw 
seemed at the moment insurraountable. But there is a much higher and mightier 
power than that of map- ® ^A n , vit . at . 10ns *° tho most eminent persons ail ovor 
the world— soholars philosophers, ndologistg and religious hwl& The world res¬ 
ponded. From tho i espouse in at we received, we found that we wore to proceed, 
we did proceed, always anticipating with eager expectation tho day vhen tho Par- 
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Lament of Raligiouswouldmoetia tbmgre^Wy^ And jbat^muoh 

day came nearer and iffirtvid vou iiivo none, and oa behalf of the Sri 


Tbe Presidential Addrew 

Drajtndra Nath Seal said :— 

. _ item 


.PawS jSjsiJzs; 

to; »"" M ‘ worM 

Pararaihinsa Kamlnsbna. . ^ t gjs , er Nivedit*’* «¥*■*** 

More than 25 years Ago I ww “]>“», . ru mtntlJ development" i ooocluded 
paper entitleu “Ad Jrly atage of ' • paj(1 t ,. Vjvekanamla’s master, 8n Rmd* 

[bit paper with an account of a v.sit l had pant » ' 1 d b tbnnder aQ d light- 
brishna. That was a stormy evening and it wm » i create j in me by that 
Ding, and this suited well my meDtal S?“S?nn'i' ^eveningof my life I deem it a 


This Parliament ot religions ™» *'-»« MTifZSffiE' "the problem* of reli- 
imrtfolpwts who aro preeont id pei v»u are „ r0 , rfest from variei points of ▼!«*• 
SoTfSTmoral welfare, wntuality and of the paper* to be 

5 it» 

the lX 01 haman thought ^ 

aCti |n'his early boyhood Ramkmhna toolf pari■'Q jPuPJjJj 0 s f h gj$ s “ a or Siva in these 
Krishnahla and Oajan songs. ® 0 .Y« “,der P ’brother, M became pneat *< 

ass.ts-tasa s ays?. s.» ^ « 

He then began to practice austerities. ^ ^ ^ * n ^he other, he 

, nd H go.d (Kamf aud Ranch™). 1 Ujjf way he conquered all 

would matter, ‘Gold is , mud a " d . he reve r,»4 every woman as mother. 

-fsAffAtsa 

BMtodlS.* “Shi!' Be worshipped bee » » Mtad 
cravings were thus seared and burnt up in W in Sad haaa or spiritual dis- 

He"sought to experience each■'®I lgl «“ k ir ^Hh appropriate rituals, atiatndMi and 
/•inline Now lie would he ft Moslem irftKji* . fk “ v( , r!J1 of gm and cry*ftX 
«wb, and now a Christian neophyte, stl ’ 1 ^ e ° , imagination in all this. In the 
salvation. There was nothing ?i 0 ^ a JK?w£e added to lie religious r.xercises. 
same way Vaishnava gankirtan and mas.. we.e . ftat of g a j n tDaya- 

Amoog early personal inftaences on Ramkrishna is j^is stand 00 the 

, rt i a Saraswatf, founder of the Arya Samaj. « 1 idolatry in a 

vtdaS as teaching the one Umvoraal Religion a ; d k fo W r . 0 a i r dee D , 1 lUmkrishna's 
rxsiA hot his influence on Ramkrishna. coaid not be la S ,, taste and 

"^fineness 'ed him to revolt against Hindu practices; be orthodox 

£ en “ nrve the “Methar” which could hardly have been caints and these 
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hTL»" under the influence of His Brabmo Samai also^ 
S^A J> tSSS& Jr^ dr ?er,^Vi b Suer-day HM« religion and 

i a composite personality. In coutem platiDg Trothifrow ^Vi^f'i'M 

• WXw tlH upadhi. he negatived aU conditions and * he Divine 

Cieliive w conditional point of view (Sopadbi) he worshipped Uh 
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>ther, as well as other modes and embodiments of the deity. He worshipped the 
one in all and the all in one and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller reality 
fn this. 80 also ho reconciled Bakar and Nirakar Upasana. For him there was 
nothing in the material form of the deity but Goi manifesting Himself. The ante- 
gonism between matter and spirit did not exist for him* 

What he refused to delude himself with was that ho was above all conditions and 
all infirmities of the flesh. But in hia trances (Saraadhi) ho developed eostasia in its 
purest form, such as has been rarely witnessed in the Wost in the religious world 
since the*days of Eokhart and Taeuler. 

L>ke roost Hindu Saints he had an inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could bring spiritual truths Horae to the mean¬ 
est understanding and even to the child. 




J 


Ram Mohan Roy, in a very real sonse the father of modern India, sought the 
Universal Religion, the common basis of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths. He fonnd that eaoh of these great religions was based on this common 
faith with a certain distinctive historical and cultural embodiment, It is funda 
mental to note that Ramraohun played two roles in his own person. First ho was 
a profound universalis! and in this capacity he formulated the creed of what has 
been called Nco-theo-philanthrophy (a new love of God and man) on 
positive and constructive lines. He construed the Gayatri on this basis. And 
strange to say this Hindu became one of tho three fathers of the Unitarian creed 
and worship in the West. 

In the second place Rammobuu was a Nationalist Reformer and functioned iu 
three different ways. 

As a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu Bhastra 
from the Vodanta and as a Moslem defender of faith he wrote tho Tufatui 
Mowahidin and Manazaratum Adiyap which were polemical works. And finally 
a Christian be gave a Unitariaa version of the entire body of tho scriptures, old 
and new, in his controversies with the Christian missionaries. Rammohun was 
thus in himself a univcrsalist and three nationalists all in one* 

Maharshi Debtndranath organised the creed, rituals aud Anustbans m tba 
Adi-Brahmo-Samaj on Hindu Upanishadic basis. 


The work of formulating a Universal Religion free from Hindu or Christian 
theology fell to Brahmananda Koahsb Chandra Sen, who a*tenanted this on an 
eclectic basi3, and thus organised rituals and modes of worship In his ear bar 
days Koshabchandra made Christianity tho central religion but in later life he 
drawn more and more to Vaishnavism forpemotional an l religions exercises. This 
was selective eclecticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religions exnerifiacoE 
as well as concepts, rituals and worship in a way never attempted before. Buddhism 
Christianity, Islam and Vaisuavism, not to mention other roligions, each contributed 
ifs essence and substance to Keshabchandras Religion of the New Dispensation and 
what was new wa*> ecloctio cult and culture. 

The next step (and it was indeed a fundamental innovation) was taken bv 
Paramahausa llamkrishna* The Paramahansa would experience each cult and 

religion in its totality or as one whole experience. 

Keshabchandra would emphasiso the central essence of each rdigion and 
acknowledge its truth. In this sense Keshabohandra would say, “It is not that 
every religion contains truths but every religion Is true.'’ But ag there are 

different religions, it follows that they convey different aspeots of trovfe They 
transcribe not a part but the whole of life, eaoh from one fundamental standpoint. 
Bat the religions oont3nd with one another. Eaoh claims that its positive stand¬ 

point is the only true standpoint and all other standpoints are erroneous. Bui 
Koshabchandra differed. He viewed life from all the ie different standpoints 
eclectical! v. He selected from each religion what he considered its essence, both 
theoretical as well as practical. He formulated a collation of all these partial 
aspeots in the Branmo faith and more especially in the New Dispensation er&od. 
put more briefly, Keehaboliandra s view is that every religion as reoriented by it 
central essence is trae. But it does not contain the whole trutn which dan b$ 
viewed only from an eclectic standpoint. 

The New Dispensation would select the -‘distinctive” central essence from each 
religion aui mak 3 a oollection, a “bouquet” of followers as it were. Here it i 
that Ratcakrishna differed from Keshabcbandra. Indeed he differed from hie pie* 
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^dece6bors in two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of each 
religion with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more really and vitally than 
its theoretical dogmas or creeds. Secondly it was Ramakrishna’s conviction that it is 
not by selective eclecticism but by syncretism and the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a religion that its full value and worth could be realised and experienced. 

Ramakiislma held that selective extracts would kill the vital element in each 
religion. Ho would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a 
Christian with the Christian in order to experience the whole truth a'd efficacy 
of each of these religions But he would not practise different religious discipliues 
or hold differont creeds at one and the same time. Tho observances, practices 
and rituals of each religion are organic to it. Ho would tentatively accept the 
whole creed and ritual of the Moslom (or of the Christian Catholic) in order to 
experience its religious efficacy and truth. In all these there might be temptations 
and pitfalls but one must bo as an innocent child or bale and pass unscathed 
through fire. It was thus that the Paramabansa passed successively through 

Christian and Moslem experiences. Such was the Paramabansa s Syncretism. 

Ramakrishna was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a mere 

nationalist. He gave the impulse initiative to universal human and this must he 
completed in our age. Humanism has now various uow phases and developments. 
Leaving out Comte’s positivistic humanism with its worship of tho “graude-etre 
and Bahaism with its later offshoot 4t Babism , \ the religion of human brotherhood 
fbhai), wo may tarn to Jator phases such as tho new concepts of religion without a 
God fas in Julian Huxley). This is not all Impersonal ideals of Truth. Beauty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced tho ojd faith in a personal God. Anu ^ 



our culture and seeks to displace much of the old religious sentiment. 

Our present Quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we 1 ° 
voice in this Assembly. Bat this is only a stepping stone to a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of World Cultures. „ , . , . 

Articles of faith, creed and dogmas divide man from man but^we seek in 
religion a meeting ground of humanity. What we want is not moreiy universal 
religion in its quintessence, as Rammohuo sought it in his earlier days, not merely 
an uuleotio religion by compounding the distinctive essences, theoretical as well a., 
practical of the different religions as Keshabchandra sought it, but experience as 
a whole as it has unfolded itself in the history of man. And this can be 
realise I by ns as Ramakrishna taught, by the ayncreUc practice of religion * 
being a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a Christta? with 
the Christiau as preparatory to the ultimate realisation of God in Man and M*Q 
in God. 


Religion iu a bolder sense is to be distinguished from the religions in the 
concrete. As such it is a force that organises life and lifos ‘ - - ' 

cultures and in fact, all concepts are dominated by the idea ° f , rel f°“„iS 
sen relations, the family tribal life a D d warfare are alll regulated by tho leligious 
idea. Empiiioal science and folk-life are grouped round the central idea o 
religion. And, iu tho course of progress, the higher religions are evolved. Tno 
Parliament of Religions is thus to be conceived as but the apex of thii ascending 
course of religious evolution. 


Religious expression, however, is not the only expression of the ultimate 
experience. We have also science, philosophy, or better scientific philosophy. 
*»rt or the aesthetic sensibility (rasa sentiment or rasanubhuti) or mystical 
experience, all those being phases of humanism. And the consummation is to be 
found in cosmic humanism which frees mankind from its limitations of outlook by 
hndiog man in the universe and the universe ia man. And we mast seek it to 
be free no t of this or that state but of the solar system and stellar systems and 
beyond, in one word. of the universe. 

Out immediate objective to-day is a Parliament of Religions. But iu mv view 

. . . .niv a prelude to a larger Parliament, the Parliament of man, voicing the 

federation of world cultures, as I have said, and what this will seek to establish 

h; a syiitliOtfo view of life oonowved not statically but dynamically a* a progressive 

evolution of humiiuilj * 
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The vast assembly listened to the Poet's address with mot attention whiM> ha tnni 



ego of his race and of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions whore religions 
challenge and refute each other's claims and dogmas, there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

Jfo did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern 
to which every act of worship and aspiration must conform. “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the variedness of creation: and our attitado towards the 
Infinite must in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion dovelops the ambition of imposing its" doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes & form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling fiat the expansion of the spirit of man under its in¬ 
sensitive heels”. 

What the Poet pleaded for was “a living recognition of the neglected truth 
that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in iw moir 
intense and universal need and so must constantly be tested by it. Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification”. 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Rabindra Nath Tagoro said 

When I was asked to address this distinguished gathering 1 was naturally 
rpluotant, for I do not know if I can be called religious in the current sense of 
the term, not claiming as my possession any particular idea of God, authors »d by 
some time-honoured institution. If, in spite of ail this, I have accepted this 
honour. It is only out of respect to the memory of the great sa : nt with who^e 
centenary the proeont Parliament is associated. I venerate Paramahansa Deb 
because he. in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the truth of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, because the lameness of his Rpirit could nimprehend 
seemingly antagonistic modes of ‘sadhana’, and because the simplinifv of his snnl 
shames for all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and punditB. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to propound to you. I am 
a m^re poet, a lover of men and of creation. But since love gives a certain 
iusight, 1 may perhaps claim to have sometimes caught the hushed voice of 
humanity and foil its suppressed longing for the infinite. I hope I do noi belong 
to ihos© who, born in a prison-house, never have the good luck to know that it 
a prison, who are blissfully unaware that the costliness of their fnruituro and 
profuseness of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible walls in a castle 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but even ot the desire for it- 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our realisation of the 
Infinite whether m the outer world, or in the inner Fife. In a narrow room ue 
may have as much space as is necessary foi living and for the exercise o r our 

rausoles ; the food may be more than auffloient, it may even be sumptuous : yet 

our inborp craving for wl at we may ca j] the more, the uuattainrd, i; no; 

altogether killed, remains unsatisfied. We are deprived the infinite, \*hii . - 

freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in the oeaanle " vaih i) 
the world of om experience. 
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But ft more profoundly intimate perception of the Id Quite lies iu that intensity 
of our consciousness, which we can only attain when we realise ultimate value 
in some Ideal of perfection, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we 

become aware of on indefinable truth that immensely ^ transcends it. We, in oar 

human nature, have a hunger for ’Bbum»\ for immensity, for something a great 
deal more than what we need immediately for the purpose of life, Moo all 
through their history have been struggling to realise this truth according to the 

unfolding of their idea of the boundless, and have been gradually changing their 

methods 0 and plans of existence constantly meeting failures, but never owning 
final defeat 


We find that animals have their evolution along the line of the race. They 
have their individual life which ends with their death. But even m them there 
is a touch of the Infinite which urges them to outlive their own life in the life 
cf the race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. The spuit of 
Sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the Infimte.-the motive power which 
Salea the race-life possible, which helps to develop those faculties in them that 
will enable their descendants to find better opportunity for food and shelter. 

But in human beings has been furthor evolved a sense of the Infinite that 
.«,« far bevond the struggle for physical life which merely occupies extended 
f. ace. Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life of perfection, 
hi not merely a life of extension, but one which has its selfless enjoyment of the 

k ! '' a fter^wB have evolved this sense of the beautiful of the good of something 

that we call truth,—which is deeper and larger than any .umber of f*ots,-we 
i .'nfn iin aJtnffflther different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 

i'oT T™ IbT 'StoZ But we Le come ill. Hi. bigb.r ,«>» „ol, 

'"LlTald urn have passed dominated hj ibe life ot wbat we cailtbe «Jf, 
trillt noon aeeklDg food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the 
a o.,, thn r e jg , mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, wbioli 
J not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly trou- 
hl£ 118 ° and we are°not yet fully at ease in this region. VTe call it spiritual. That 

word is vague, only because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning 

' Te ! -n cioning in the dark, not yet clear in our idea of the ultimate meaning at 
, h Centre of t£s world. Nevertheless, through the dim light which reaches u* 
h ‘ 1.If hnniers of mlr physical existence, wo seem to have a stronger faith in 
goi 08 s the b a r - physical. For even those who do not believe m.the 

jb.g epintual life than in the l*>™«; |he * Mle oi spirit,-even they are obi,- 

though they did believe it to be true, or at any rate, truer than 

v m «i,inh ic evident'to our senses. Aud so even they are often willing to 

lhe Ti.th tern nation of this physical life-for the sake of the true, the 

accept death, -toe termtoat eip re B ses man’s deeper urges for fieedom, for 

good and the beatififn .This fact «P he reuses Ins relat.onsh.p 

IffThe nSShta to“h. universe ,n a drsintereste-l spirit of 


love. 


When Buddha preached maitri’— the relationship of harmony—not ouly ^ * 
man beings but with all creation, did he not have this truth 10 his mind that our 
rrflatment^of +he world is wrong when we solely treat it as a fact which cau be 
L an an( i used foi our own personal ueeds ? Bid he not feel thatths m*e mean- 
*", nf creation can be understood only through love because it is an eternal eipres- 
n c ] 07f , which waits for its answer from onr soul emancipated from the bou- 
1 , of gelf ? This emancipation cannot be negatived in character, for l^ve can 

f oot load to negation. The perfect freedom is in a perfect harmony of relation^ 
n ° J not in a mere severance of bondage, Freedom has no content, and there- 
? 0, « ’ ‘-."‘meaning where it has nothing but itself. The soul’s emancipation is in the 
r 0I -"*mlnt i f its relation to the central truth of everything that there is wmch is 
• ©Stole to define because it comes at the end of all definitions, 
lE °^ Hictinctive feature of materialism is the measurability of its outward ex- 
* - V which is the same thing ** 'he finiteness of its boundaries. And the dm- 
j. e-6 o . criminal, whioh have been raised in the history of mao. have raaatfy 

put* 5 f ; H m m ... boundaries. To increase one’s own bounds one has necessarily io 

been;over these ^ 
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jcoroach upon those of others. So because the pride of Power is the pride of 
" Quantity, pndo of the mere number of its recruits and victims, the moat powerful 
telescope, when pointed in the direction of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood. 

Such is the tragedy that so often besets our history when this love of power, 
which is really the loro of self, domiaeera over the religions life of man for than 
the only means by which man could hope to set his spirit free itself becomes the 
worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 
designations are the most difficult to break aud of all duQgoooe the mos t terrible 
are those invisible ones where men's souls are imprisoned in self-delusion bred by 
vamty For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in its openness, like filth 
exposed to the sun and air. But the self-magnification with its consequent thwart¬ 
ing of the best in man that goes oq unashamed whan religion deadens iuto ..ectaria- 
niam is a perverse form of worldiness under the mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the ouit of the world based upon 
material interests can ever do. ' 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this ‘Spirit* is, for the winning 
of whioh all the great religions were brought into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of beauty though we 
know that from the fiery whirlpools which are the stars, ohaotic outbrusts clash 
against one another in a conflict of implacable fury. But ‘Ishava9yam idam sarvam,’ 
— over and through it all there is spread a mysterious spirit of harmony consUntty 
modulating rebellious elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently battling oombatauts perpetually struggling to elbow 
out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this over-lastiag Yea—this is Truth, that bridges the 
dark abysms of time and space, reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable. This all-pervading mystery is what we cal’, spiritual in its essence. 
It is the human aspect of this truth whioh ail great personalities have made their 
own in their lives and have offered to their fellow-beings in the name of various 
i kH gions as me.ms of peace and goodwill,—as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, heroism 
in character, noble in aspiration and achievement in all great civilisations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their saored sources, thej lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piety, inii i 
utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practice* ; then is 
their spiritual inspiration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become the most obstinate obstruction that darkens oar vision of human unity, 
piling up out of their accretions and refuse deadweights of unreason across oui 
path of progress,— till at length civilised life is compelled to free its education from 
the stifling coils of religious creeds. Suoh fratricidal aberrations, in the guis9 of 
spiritual excellence, have brought upon the name of God whom they profess to 
glorify, uglier discredit thaa honest ana defiant atheism could ever have dona. 

The reason is, bocase sectarianism, like some voracious parasite, feeds upou the 
religion whose colour it assumes, exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit 
is sucked dry. It utilises the dead skin for its habitation as a strong-hold for its 
unholy instinct of fight, its pious vain-gloriousnea 3 , fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours* artioles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken to task for the Iniqui¬ 
tous dealings with their brethren which so deeply injure and insult humanity, 
immediately try to divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from than 
own scriptures which preach lore, justice, righteousness, and the divinity 
immanent in Man—ludicrously unconscious of tne foot that those constitute 
the most damaging lnorimmation of their usual attitude of mind. In taking 
up the guardianship or their religion they allow, on the one hand, phjsioal 
fu-j-rialism to invade it by fa sely giving eternal value to external practices, often 
of primitive origin on iho other, by invoking sacred sanction 

for their forms of o ship the rigid enclosure of special privileges foanded 

npon accident of Birth, or conformity, irrespective of moral justification. Such de¬ 
basement does not belong to any particular religion, but more or less to alt religion*. 
Ihe records of whose impious activities are written in brothers’ blood, aud Healed 
with the indignities heaped upon them. 

All througn tho course of humau history it has become tragically evident that 
peligionSj whose mission is liberation of soul, have in sows form or other ever been 
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. -onfoi in Khacklinff freedom of mind and even moral rights. The desecration of 
instrumental m shack ling Keeaomor m ..-aat to raise humauity morally 

olt of the dusky region of animality, is moreover followed by con- 
!j?an nnnishment. and thus we find that religious perversity is * “ ore . . 

nebs of reason and deadness of moral sensibility, than any othor deficiency in op 
qq the truth represented by science, when UBed for ignoble trai 

t .saagtTtfr nx 

:. 1 ; &£% a-ass m? sss sArsr 

Dower in its murderous oareer of exploitation. 

P men we come to believe.that we are in possession of our.^Tef that 
long to some particular sect, it gives iis a completo senso •- . tt 8fcu ii s ot 

Qof is no longer needed except for breaking with the greater uncnoa^ ^ , q 
people whose idea of God, fortunately or unfoitu J’ _ j gonJ8 ghadow-land 

ssss 
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over his life# and soal.^ The objeot of our many words, the bigoted seota- 

SSStt. 'Sffi 0.5 am g top> 1 T’i pMitK 

sohiem and strife! Like a sluggish stream the sprit 


,enncn0S an aoiivo wuw® 
of man is choked by rotting 


feeble mhids"with their ghastly irresponsible”or craving for 

mediocre individuals who hug the fetters ^ lost all emphasis of 

“rid unrealities but to ^^^ ^i^d th i pr^ent in their ghostly past, 
significance in themselves, having missea tne.r p h , osiv0 visio n of Truth. 

0,eat souls, like Ra.nknshna Paramhansa ^ha. f0 ,* h di Lent form of the Reality 

*hev havo tbe power to grasp the ' ( una bie to reconcile the conflict of 

ffiMTiSi* «*!«“ g* jjzfr, SRSR.S 

gs 2 fi&tys&iS safts;».««» <» — ^ * 

who originally received it- . surrounded by persons ^oae 

Unfortunu-'K;?.. great teach m* n>jst , dK'rt the ideas originating 

I ■fssni SUft-jr2? gs°olSS 

asrsT ™»u«' 'Wt »■ •*«»* “sjslss3*0 

into conventional platitudes in which they themaelvos sensitive- 

satisfy me habit-ridden mentality or their o.vn community. Laokii»g ^Iterated 
*• ’ V mind which is necessary for the enjoyment of "Utn i« i . t() 

ne ® ihnv ^xaggeiiite it in an attempt at megalomaniac enlargeme. a : tlisnfl0 t 

♦niir^owii ^aeeneatn standard, which is as absurdly needless lor its r. ■ t 

iff - 'V/.-n oatory to the dignity of its original messengers. Tno i> ■ » » a 

afl ' of their ver.y greatness, ever runs the risk of P. r0 J e t ttiat are 

b*“k«ro«..d of memory where it gets mixed up with elements 
w! f „]. ; jmary and thcr tae-uy accepted by the multi w. ■ ^ . its 

if J‘>» «* renily lorn* of Truth, ^ <*' 

Hli< - , Mi infinite beflutv of Ms but never bu ccath?t*'. - 

Udfiesi 50 . “ 
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its vain symbols in miserly seolasion within the stony walls* of conventions. Let us 
revere the great souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiritual altitude which is 
common to them all where they meet in universal aspiration to set the suiiit of 

n free from the bondage of his own individual ego, and of the ego of his raoe 
of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions where religions challenge ard 
.-'fate each other’s olaiws and dogmas, there a; wise man must pass them by in 
doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern to 
which every act of worship and aspiration must oonform. The arrogant spirit of 
sectarianism which so often uses oither active or passive, violent or subtle, methods 
of perseoutioD, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded of thn 
fact that religion, liko poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the variedness of croation; and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must In its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religions matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling flat the expansion of the spirit of man under its 
insensitive heels. 

The attempt to make the one religion 'whioh is their own, dominate all time and 
space, comes naturally to men addicted to sectarianism This makes it offensive 
to them to be told that God is generous in His distribution of love, aud His moans 
of communication with men have not been restricted to a blind lane abruptly 
stopping at one narrow point of history. If humanity ever happens to be over¬ 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted exolusivoness, then, God will have 
to make provision for another Noah’s Ark to savo His orcatures from the catas¬ 
trophe of spiritual desolation. 

What I plead for is a living recognition of the negleoted truth tha. the reality 
of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in its most intense an 3 
universal need and so must constantly bo tested by it. Where it frustrates that 
need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. 

Let me oonclude with a few lines from the great mystic poet of mediaeval InlK» 
Kabir, whom I regard as one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of oui land: 

The jewel is lost in the mud, 

and all are seeking for it, 

Some look for it in the oast, and 
some in the west; 

Some in the water and some 

amongst stones. 

Cut the servant Kabir has 

appraised it at its true value 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a oorner of the mautle of 

his own heart. * 


Sir F. Younghuiband’i Address 

An acoouut of what had deeply impressed him in Sri gamkriahnf 
teachings was given by Sir Francis Younghusband, President, Society foV ^ 1 . n '' 
the Study of Religions, London, while presiding at the evening ees r ‘- 01 TDQ 
Parliament of Religions at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 4tb, March l J;i 

gir Francis Younghusband said that he had oome all the wa \ ,oc1 / 
booause of the very deep regard which he had for many years p , Ior ”2 . 

work of Sri Ramkrishna. The reason why the speaker Was firs t ua ^ a , f Qn ~ht 
Rarakrishna was because Ramkrishna more than any other siU4 uJ* ahm 

the great simple principle of not merely tolerating other .. WA1 

deeply appreciating them and penetratingly entering into them ' hioh 

speaking as a Christian and what profoundly moved him w$ \ Rn£ll j 0 
that great saint entered into the Christian religion, entered /-..able 

soirit and teachings aud life of Christ so that in a way they, > ^htd 
to understand thei* own religion better for the way in w lic ^ j Ivimknsh 

ent The speaker reminded the audience of the story of “g". Sri 

was so deeply impressed by the sight of a pioture of the P adooa ,wd tbe 1 “ 
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that be went into a trance. ^^'herhoodof God'hut ^“toe^Moltarhood of Qojj- 

SSffl^TSw gf S& Me er tfW 

for some months, devoting ail his tine, m «• g, fW _ Now , that deeply moved 
intensity of feeling into e ^ er °A fe : t P t j ia t there was a Hindu, who though * 

them, the Christians, because they m nrflme a Christian of Christians. It was 

Hindu of Hindus, for that period of time Chr j st j aus but also the Muslims, the 

not oV that Bamtoiehna h X,^*Lk i3 &i W» ‘ ^ r y simple and very 

Iftiddhists and others of o*htr g totethcr * particularly id this oritioul 

JSlSftcipIe t*t wwsueh * 

Tima ol the earth’s history, htet»Jf k was oxoeediiwlv important that men ot tb« 

S&aiSiSs^asjg 

*potf !<•. What the epwler thought ^ lhts , in London last J«“ 1 

, ‘ * t > 1( , y cn occasions like tirs ** i* norriod back w th him a dwp*r I »; f * 

sMJSS rw»Tob«j. h 

SJSaus,«»£• SctssMSgs 

tL M S« A dWrit, withta him. Sri Ramkriahna came to th. 

CoontedSpf, the •^ r M f ,,l lh ,‘J* hSabfer individuals, had to make tbo mo.t^of 

asS&r^afe'ff^iag® 

' wo^d «SSWa the 
krisbua 0y mtl8 t look far into the luture * 

men that fomkrishna. , M .*eh 1937, paid his tributes 

Dr. ! » Btandakar, who preaided on ,he 5th was in h t he fitness of things that 
to tbe meCy 0 f g r j fiamkrishna and said that J ^ conQec tion with the 
a p*rliamll'f Religions should meet *“ India a the speaker most abou 

tenary of Ih^rth of g r j Ramknshna. What * ^ _M„h ha evi 

life of this - • * -— »“« tK “ 


oen- 


connection 

in'ielt the speaker most 

tenary of in hirth of Sri Ranurisnnii, **u#i ^ nf rfl c e arch whioh he evinoea 

life of thlB «, st BaiDt of Dakhineswar was ‘he *pint ofj g e hQava an)Qn g Vaishnavas, 
throughout he|jf e- He was a‘Sakta among ' ? a He allowed himself *« 

a Muslim am-" tfaslims, a Christian among ° h ” S B as Ramanujan and Swam] 
come also under, he influence of such modern te®oh« aa { diffare V religions the 
Dayananda SBr«* ati . Having thus learnt the principles ^ it ha d been so 

tenth dawned opt, his mind that ultimately ail religion 

for all times, *t v,, uld be bo ever. H., m v,av. 'snoke on the 

8u>a*ni Vtewa.j „<j a , President, Ramkrishca R d,BC«viir the golden 

Hnity of Religions. j b e need of the hour, he emphasised, the ideals of 

• S running thrfgb all the religions where . they could e~“ * _ 

different faithsjus. if they exohang id commodity m the ma • fci h a man 
Reason and int.'l, ci wore the two speoial aUnbutes 
• with, & reason and intellect could tern * 


lorfcwed 


mn u *•» 

to oeitam 
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heights only ; g man’s thirst for knowledge oonld not be satisfied until and 
unless a man had known the first Cause, the ultimate reality wbiob was 
ne exp/anation of all that was going about him, which was the source of the nni- 
verso. All the great religions oi the world were founded on the oxperiooce and 
realisation of individuals who claimed that they had known this First Cause, that they 
r 0rD * ac0 ' This e ff° r * to know ths unknowable, to releaso the 

JteaMy was the very core of atl religions. In this age of Empiricism and Positivism, 

13 age °* Ageism and Agnosticism thero was born a man in this country in 
w nose Dame this Parliament of Religion had been convened. Sri Ramkrishna, who 
claimed to have seen God. to have conversed with him, to have established relationship 
- k! ,n V , Wa9 i°o for Sri Ramkrishna to convinoe a robust rationalist and 
juij- blooded Spencerian like Vivekananda that ne had seen God and conversed with 
nim. Not cootent with the realisation of Saraadki, Ramkrishna wanted to know* 
what truth there was in other religions. He was like a glutton who was never 
saiisfied with a few dishes,’he wanted to test more and more. He became a Chris¬ 
tian, be became a Mahometan and by practising those religions he came to the Kam< 
xeaJisifton as he had found in Hinduism. It wa3 therefore in the fitness of things 
that a Parliament of Religions should be convented in his name. 

11 they studied the different religions of the world, oontinued the speaker, they 
would find that every religion had three aspeots, Philosophical. Mythological and 
Kitoalistio. In Philosophy, in their fundamental basic principles all the religions 
were almost the same. But this religion in the hands of narrow-minded bigots and 
fanatics beoame an engine of oppression. It was religion that had created all that 
war. beautiful, all that was sublime in human civilisation. It was leligion again 
|nat naa destroyed them. It was religion that had created love, brother- 
.tness, even for the most distant peoples of the earth ; And it was 
religion again that made a man behave like a fnrooions brute, even with his 
neignbour. But those who had tasted the kernel of religion, it was they who, in 
(his destructive world torn by hatred and dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the world that in their philosophy, all religions were almost 
♦he same. So it was that in fundamentals, in basic principles, al! roligions were 
almost one. All the prophets and messengers of light olaimed to have gone to a 
height where they hetd communion with God which Vivekananda dosoribod as a 
state of super-conscfonsness. 



Mm. Sarojini Naidu's Addrew 

11 1 do not say that God has created man : I say that man in his urgent and 
imorgent necessity created God and is recreating God ever? day. What is God 
except our >iwn individual consciousness of the Highest ? What is God except the 
embodiment 'if our own need of Beauty, Truth, Wisdom and Courage ? V -In theee 
words Afra Jarojint Saidu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
sessinn on the 6th. March 1937. 

8he asked the Parliament not to expect anything that had not already been said, 
from a person like herself who did not follow any doctrine or dogmas ror daro 
progress except in the step of the entire humanity. 

8he would plead with the Parliament to realise this that just as all the branches 
of a tree proceeding in diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, so also the different faiths of the world derived their strength from one 
scarce and that soaroe was the need of humanity. U I do not say” she Baid, “that it 
came from God, I say that it comes from our noed of God.” 

The speaker recalled how once she stood before an empty temple in 8 ml hern 
India and the idea dawned upon her that here was a temple where there was no :m* 
age of any deity and men could oreate God in the image of his own soul. That was 
the message to the world of all the great saints and prophets of the world aui that 
was the message of 8n Ramkrishna. For him the temple was alwavi empty, became 
Jt was always ready for him to place his deity, no matter whether for the moment 
ne projected himaeif into trie soul of a Musalman, Christian, Confu iao, ”oorci ‘rian, 
Sikh or a mao of any other faith. He said : ‘Here is the temple of Huinaoi y, and 
humanity must have a God. But how shall l find that God ? 8hall L nroiluoe Him 
in tne image of ray limited individual oouaoiausaes9 or shall I seek to find Him in 
the iraag9 of the infinite, the varied and the diverse, as He appeared to his children 
n the deserts of^ Arabia, on the moaotain-top9, in the caves and forests of manv 
iands r RaroHrishna taaght the world that tne temple remained empty for man to 
oreate Goo and uoanood, *an became a part of the great Humanity when he re- 
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nffurpd their salutations to the odo and the same God. That was the only message 
thatchspeaker cou?d give to°tbe Parliament because that was the only religion 
that she had been taught by her father m her childhood. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjca t Andre*! 

Tn hi address to the Parliament 8j. Ramananda Chatterjee said that when more 
,i opQ i ie came to Calcutta in the eighties fof the last century to 

itSdv^iuVcoile^ the saint Sri IUmknsbua WM still living and It g 

i h«r bis inspiring words from Ms * «l »"• ™ WJJ* 

iSSattf "edgT.Vr did he think bo was qualified to 

opinions or views so many paths nevor \ t . learn tho 

rU J U „F hi, Jw fciH*. 

*• » rr^rs.f.cShS 

infinite, it was obviuns that no man cou untruth. and, therefore, countless 

Him. There were countless aspecte of H‘“ oon tainod though not exhaus- 

approaobes, too, to Him and His truth, fhea " t(ji> wor]d and the sayings of its 
tiveJ.v, in the soriptnres of the varions reiigt oi Ramakrishna’s teaohing, 

afira. r st_i £? »> i »“ 8 

study, meditation and spiritual discipline. .... * *i„ 

But if any one took tho Paramahansa’s words gKrtt Ulnftnd 

unhappily were apt to do, such I'S^t-heartedae** the 0p i n i 0 n of tho 

spiritual danger Many of them appeared to think tna^a. ^ J wlion t0 be 

Faramabansa all rtdig^ns wew tine • e Zoorastrian, a Jew, a Confuoian, 

merely born a Hindu, a Jain, a Buddhist, a oooras # ^ rahman 0 r the Arjya 
a Taoist, a Bhintoist a Ohrlstian, a M w«! oommmity and simply profess to 

Samajist or born in som . e ,° l t „®L h , Ba iV«tmn or liberatiou. If that were so, why 
t,e one to reaoh tho goal of Moksha' salva o o 0 |,;idhood w/th suoh a 

did even Sri Ramkrfshna himself. blessed nut bl^elf to such seven self-dis- 
highly spiritual nature, with such Sadhana, put l wanted to ro- 

oipline V It might be .^ mdeed that h* was ^or:n • j {ajths jt was n0oassarv 
allg? in fall the truth o r Christianity, Islam 1 But almost aU the austen- 

for him to undergo the requisite ^“rses of & he weat h h 

lies he underwent and Mkol* tto Woat of Hinduism itself in whioh he 

were meant for the perfe< ; t r e .sat^on o ^ that it was not enough to be 

was born. The example of f rl ^ t-Ti nav Up homage to it. It was necessary to 
bora m any religious community and to pay up . .. , ^ to realise the 

realise its fde.1 or .deals by external an ^^Xugn orfi g nevality of men it was 
ideals of t.iier religions by “f5rt d S Therefore lie I »v ng, ‘Jata Mata tata pmth. 

iJSiBBi “t si*?»»S” Evnj «'f* 5j“gj 

^X**""* - *'** " ‘ n » 

Aryan ^ ftH tbor, Paris (France), spoke on the ® es |?P R .mkrisboa'wi 

v* - • nental Europe. Vlvekananda took the message of 8n Bam • 

tf't? but it was confined to the intellectual classes. It was Romam Rui and one 

St®. 
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and letter. 



Ia a Message to the Parliament, Prof. Traiau Horseni, Institutul Social Roman, 
lino barest (Rumania), said :— U A Congress like yours is specially significant for our 
times ana I should ha\'e felt greatly honoured by being able to faction in its 
midst. But my scientific and teaching work as well as other difficulties prevent 
me irom participating personally in tho Congress. I have to be content with simply 
being present in spirit among the participants of the Parliament. Please accept mv 
sincere wishes for the success of your transactions.” 

In his message to tho Parliament, EL E. Prof. Dr. 0. Tucci , Rome said. - k It 
would indeed be a groat privilege for me to be able to take part ia the great congrega¬ 
tion of faiths you hive been organising and it is quite likely that on my waj back 
from Japan whore I shall pass the wiuter months on a leoturo tour, I shall make a 
pilgrimage to Belur, and say a few words about the debt of humanity to the great 
Indian Master 8ri Ramakrishna, in my humble way. Even if for some unforeseen 
reason [ should fail to bo present personally at the Congress, I shall send mv 
address iu time. 

I can assure you that the message of Sri Ramakrishna is widely known and 
appreciated by tho cultural circles in Italy, and our Institute shall spare no pains 
to contribute to the suoooss of your Congress.’’ 

Dr. E. T. Williams , Professor (Emeritus of Oriental Languages and Literature, 
University of California. (J. 8 . A, writos 

"idhariug fully tho faith of Sri Ramakrishna that every religion is a path to OoJ, 
1 rojoiee in tti3 spirit that has uromuted vou and others to forint? into one Assam- 
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